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c. 

C^LIUS  AuRELiAKuS)  or,  as  fbme  have  called 
him,  Lucius  Caelius  Arianus,  an  ancient  phvfician, 
and  the  only  one  of  the  fe£l  of  the  methoaifts,  of 
whom  we  have  any  remainsi  was  of  Sicca,  a  town 
of  Numidia,  in  Africa.  This  we  learn  from  the  elder  Pliny  i 
20<1  we  might  almoft  have  collected  it,  without  any  informal 
tion  at  all,  from  his  ftile,  which  is  very  barbarous,  and  much 
refembling  that  of  the  African  writers.  It  is  half  Greek, 
kdf  Latin,  harih,  and  difficult :  yet  ftrong,  mafculine,  full 
of  good  fenfe,  and  valuable  for  the  matter  it  contains.  It  is 
frequently  very  acute  and  fmart,  efpecially  where  he  expofes 
the  errors  of  odier  phyficians ;  and  always  nervous.  .  What 
%c  Caelius  Aurelianus  flouriihed  in,  we  cannot  determine, 
there  being  fo  profound  a  (iience  about  it  amongft  the  an-^ 
cients :  but  it  is  very  probable,  that  he  lived  before  Galen, 
iioceit  is  not  conceivable,  that  he  Ihould  mention,  as  he 
<^,  all  the  phyficians  before  him,  great  as  well  as  fmall, 
^  yet  not  make  the  lead  mention  of  Galen.  He  was  not 
only  a  careful  imitator  of  Soranus,  but  alfo  a  ftrenuous  ad- 
vocate for  him.  He  had  read  over  very  diligently  the  anci- 
^t  phyficians  of  all  the  fe£ts  ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  him 
^  the  knowledge  of  many  dogmas,  which  are  not  to  be 
feund  but  in  hiis  books  De  ccleribus  &c  tardis  paffionibus. 
The  beft  edition  of  thefe  books  is  that  publiihed  sit  Amfter- 
Vou  III.  B  dam 
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Aun  -m  Ac  year  I'jTi.  He  wrote,  «b  he  himfclf  tcHs  i»,  fe- 
vera!  other  works  ;  but  they  are  all  perifhed.  This  hovr- 
ever,  which  has  efcaped  the  ruins  of  time  and  barbarifm^  is 
highly  valued,  as  being  the  only  monument  of  the  Medicina 
methodica,  which  is  extant.  He  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  ad- 
mirable in  the  hiftory  and  defcription  of  difeafes* 

C-^SALPINUS  (Andreas)  an  eminent  philofopher 
Btyle,  and  phyfician,  was  bom  -at  Arez2o,  about  the  year  it59» 
After  being  long  profeflbr  at  Pilii,  he  becMne  firft  phyfician 
to  pope  Clement  VIIL  It  fhould  feem  from  a  pafiage  in 
his  Quaeftiones  peripatetics?,  that  he  had  fome  idea  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  **  The  lungs,  fays  he,  drawing 
**  the  warm  blood,  thro*  a  vein  [the  pulmdhary  artterjrj 
*^  like  the  arteries,  out  of  the  r^ht  ventricle  of  ttie  hteit> 
and  retxu-ning  it  by  an  anaftomoiis  to  the  venal  artery  [the 
pulmonary  vein]  which  goes  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
'  <<  heart,  the  cool  air,  being  in  the  mean  time  let  in  thro'  the 

**  canals  of  the  afpera  arteria^  which  are  extended  along 
*•  the  venal  artery,  but  do  not  communicate  with  it  by  in- 
**  ovulations,  as  Galen  imagined,  cools  it  only  by  touch-- 
•*  ing*  To  this  circulation  of  the  blood  out  of  the  right 
**  ventricle  of  the  heart  thro^  the  lungs  into  its  left  vea- 
**  tricle,  what  appears  upon  difle£Uoh  anfwers  very  wcH : 
*♦  for  there  are  two  veflcls  which  end  in  the  right  ventri- 
**  cle,  and  two  in  the  left :  but  one  only  carries  the  blood 
•'  in,  the  other  fendi  it  oat,  the  membranes  being  con- 
**  trived  for  that  purpofe/*  His  trcattfe  De  plantis  entides 
him  to  a  place  among  the  capital  writers  in  botany ;  for  he 
there  makes  the  diftribution  of  plants  into  a  regular  method, 
formed  on  their  naturial  fimiKtude^  as  bdng  the  moft  faffe 
and  the  moft  ufeful  for  helping  the  memory  and  di(covering 
General  tEeir  virtues.  Yet,  which  is  very  fixrprizing^  it  was  not 
^*^*  followed,    nor  even  underftood,  for  near  a  hundred  years. 

The  rcftorer  of  method  was  Robert  Mortfon,  the  firft  pro* 
feflbr  of  botany  at  Oxford.  Caefalpinus  died  at  Rome,  Feb; 
^3?  i6o3«  His  Hortus  ficcus,  confiftine  of  768  dried  fpcd- 
mens  parted  on  266  large  pages,  is  ftill  m  being.  The  titled 
of  his  writings  are,  Katw^f,  five'fpcculum  artis  medicae  Hip* 
pocraticum.  De  plantis  libri  K^,  cum  appendice  5  printed  at 
Florence  in  1583.  De  metallicis  libri  iii.  Quaeftionum  mcdi^ 
•  carurn  libri  ii.  De  medicameiitorum  fiicultatibus  libri  ii.  Praxft 
uiiiverfx"  medicinac.  Demonum  inveftigatio  pcripatetica.  Quae- 
Ihonum  psripatcticarum  libri  v« 

CjES'AR 


C  £  8  A  R.  J 

CJESAR  (Juuus)  a  learned  ciyilian,  was  bom  [a]  neac 
Tottenham  in  MiddleTcX)  in  the  year  1557*    He.  tpok.die 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  May  17,   I575>  as  a  member  Biogr.  Brit. 
of  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford }  and  went  afterwards  to  ftudy  Wood,Fa<vi» 
in  the  univeiiity  of  Paris ;  where,  in  the  beginning  of  158  j,  .!?'*  '*  ^' 
he  was  created  dq£tor  of  the  civil  law ;   to  which  degree  he  bIq^,  Brit. 
was  aiib  admitted  in  1583  at  Oxford,  and  two  years  after 
became  dodor  of  the  canon  law.  In  the  reign  of  queen  £lixa«  Ibid* 
kth,  he  was  mafter  of  requefts,  judge  of  the  hi^h  court 
of  admiralty,  and  mafler  of  St*  CaSerine's  ho(^ital  near 
HieTofwer*    Upon  king  James's  acceffion,  he  was  knighted 
hf  that  prince  at  Greenwich.    He  was  alfo  qonftituted  chan*  i^id. 
oeBor,  and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  gnd,  on  the 
5th  of  July  1607,  fworn  of  his  n^^^fly's  privy  council. 

Ifeobtamed  a  reverfionary  grant  of  the  office  of  mafterlbid. 
f£  the  rolb,   and  fucceeded  to  it    on  the  ift  of  OSober 
1614;  upon  which  he  refigned  his  place  of  chancellor  of 
the  etchequer.    He  was  continued  privy  councellor  by  king 
Chadei  I.   and  appears  to  have. been  aUb  cuftos  rotulorum 
of  die  county  of  Hertford.  Fuller  fays,  he  was  chancellor  Camden's 
^  die  duchy  of  Lancafter.     He  died  April  2S%   1 639,  in  «nna!s  of  . 
the  79th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  j?"*  ^'^^^^ 
Qnat  St.  Helen  within   Bifhopfgate,    London,    under    a'^^^* 
monument  d^gned  by  himfelf ;  which  is  in  form  of  a  deed, 
and  made  to  refepable  ruffled  parchment,  in  allufion  to  his 
ofice,  as  mafter  of  the   roils.      He  was  a  man  of  gr^it 
pndty   and  integrity,  and    remarkable    for  his    extenfive 
hoim^  and  charity  to  all  peribns  of  worth,  or  that  were  in 
^vant   'He  made  his  grants  to  all  perfons  double  kiadnefs 
l^Gqiedition,  and  doathcd  (as  Lloyd  exprefles  it)  his  veiy 
denials  in  fuch  robes  of  courtihip,  that  it  was  not  obvioufly 
'ifcemaUe,  whether  the  requeil  or  denial  were  moft  decent. 
tk  was  alfo  very  cautious  of  promifes,  left,  becoming  un- 
lUe  to  perform  them,  he  might  multiply  his  enemies,  whilft 
he  ioiended  to  create  friends.     Befiaes,  he  obierved  that 
P^' perfons  efteem  better  fuch   peffons  they  ha^e  done 

(a]  Hi$  father  Cae&r  Adelmar,  from  \yhom  be  had  the  rtame  ^f  * 

(orlfelinariiis,  t)3\mxrt,  or  Athd-  Caefar,  ^hich  name  Mary  I.  queen 
TO)  phyfidan  to  queen  Mary  aodWof  England  ordered  to  be  continue 

y^  £iicahedi»  was  lineally  de-  to  his  pofterity :  and  his  father  was 

^ded  fVom  Adelmar  count  of  Peter  Mai'ia  Dalroariusy  of  the  city 

^wa  and  admiral  of  France  in  the  ofTKVigio   in    Italy,  doAor  of 

*^«f  Chvies  the  great, A. D. S06 .  laws,  fprun^  from &ote  of  his  name 

This  Celar  Adelmar*s -mother  wfts  living  at  Civijad  ddi  Fiioli.  Biogr* 

w^kter  to  &e  duke  de  (Mmi,  Bdu 
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great  courtefies  to,  than  thoTe  they  have  received  great*  cm- 

lities  from  ;  looking  upon  this  as  their  difparagement^  the 

other  as  their  glory  [b].    There  is  an  entertaining  ftory  that 

has  a  relation  to  him  mentioned  by  lord  Clarendon,  as  fol^ 

lows.   '<  §ir  Julius  Caefar  was  then  mafter  of  the  rolls^  [in 

<*  the  reign  of  king  Charles  L]  and  had  inherent  in  bis  of- 

^  fke   the   indubitable   right   and   dirpoTitioA    of   the    fix 

^<  clerks  places,  all  which,  he  had.  for  many  years,  upon- any 

*<  vacancy,  beftowed  to  fuch  perfons,  as  he  thought  fit.    One 

^^  of   thoTe    places    was   become   void,     and   defigned   by 

*^  the    old   man  to   his  fon  Robert  Caefar,    a .  lawyer   of 

**  a  good  name,  and  exceedingly  beloved.   WeAon  earl  of 

<<  Portland,  lord  treafurer  (as  he  was  vigilant  in  fuch  cafes) 

«<  had  procured  the  king  to  fend  a  meflage  to  the  mafter 

^<  of  the  rolls,  exprefsly  forbidding  hin^  to  difpofe  of  that 

*^  fix  clerk's  place,  till  his  majefty's  pleafure  (bould  be  fur— 

*'  ther  made  known  to  him.    It  was  the  firft  command  of 

<<  that  kind  that  had  been  heard  of,  and  was  felt  by  the 

*^  old  man  verv  feniibly.    He  was  indeed  very  old»  and  had 

*'  outlived  moil  of  his  friends  ;    fo  that  his  age  was  an  ob» 

^*  jedion  againft  him ;  many  perfons  of  qu^ity  being  dead, 

^  who  had,   for  recompence  of  fervice,  procured  the  rever- 

^*  fion  of  his  office.    The  treafurer  found  it  no  hard  ina&^ 

<'  ter^  fo  far  to  terrify  him,  that  (for  the  king's  fervice  as  was 

<^  pretended)  he  admitted  for  a  fix  clerk  a  perfon  reoom- 

*^  mended  by  him  (Mr.  Fern  a  dependant  upon  him)  who 

^  paid  fix  thoufand  pounds  ready  money  ;  which,  poor  man! 

^  he  lived  to  repent  in  a  jayl.     This  work  being  done,  at 

^'  the  charge  of  the  poor  old  man,   who  had  been*  a  privy 

^<  counfellor  from  the  entrance  oJF  king  James,  had  been 

^<  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,   and  ferved  in  other  offices  ; 

^<  the  depriving  him  of  his  riffht  made  a  great  noiie :.    and 

^<  the  condition  of  his  fon  (his  father  being  not  likely  to 

*'  live  to  have  the  difpofal  of  another  office  in  his  power) 

^*  who,  as  was  faid  before,,    was  generally  beloved,,  and 

^'-^efteemed,  was  argument  of  fireat  compaffion ;  and  was 

<<  livelily,  and  fuccefsfully  repreiented  to  the  king  himfidf ; 

^'  who  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  promife,^  that^  if  the  old 

^'  man  chanced  to  die  before  any  other  of  the  fix  c]brks,> 

^^  that  office,  when  it  fliould  fall,,  fhould  be  conferred  on  his 

^  fon,  v^ofoever  {hould  fucceed  him  as  mafter  of  the  rolls; 

[b3  Sir  Julius  Caefar^smanufcripts  poimds,  after  being  refiifed   by  a 

were  fold  by  pubKck  au£^ion  in  fun-  cheefemonger^  as  not  clean  enoudb. 

dry  lots  aL  London,   in  December  for  4ii8  purpofe  to  ferre  for  waSe 

1757,  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  paper. 
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^  iriiich  in]|ht  well  be  provided  for  \   and  the  lord  tfeafUYet 

<*  obliged  himfelf  (to  expiate  the  injury)  to  procure  fom^ 

<*  declaration  to  that  purpofe,  under  his  \naje{fy's  fign  ma- 

**  ntial ;  which,  however  eafy  to  be  done,  he  Icing  forgot, 

<•  or  negleded.   One  dav,  the  earl  of  Tullibardin,  who  was 

<'  nearly  allied  to  mr.  Caefar,   and  much  his  friend,  being 

^' with  the  treafurer,  pai&ooately  afked  him,  whether  he  had 

*^  done  that  bufinefs  ?  Tn  whom  he  anfwered  with  a  feeming 

^  trouble,  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  for  which  he  was  hear- 

**  tfly  ferry ;    and  if  he  would  give  him  a  little  note   in 

^*  writing,  for  a  memorial,    he  would  put  it  among  thofe 

*<  which  he  would  difpatch  with  the  king  that  afternoon. 

"The  earl    prefently  writ  in  a    little  paper.   Remember 

"Caefar:  and  gave  it  to  him;    and   he  putJt  into  that 

<'  little  pocket,  where,   he  faad,  he  kept  all  his  memorials 

^  which  were  firft  to  be  tranfa£ted.    Many  days  pailed,  and 

^*  Caefar  never  thought  of.     At  length,  when  he  changed" 

"  his  doaths,  and  he  who  waited  on   him  in   his  cham- 

^  her,  according  to  cuftom,  brought  him  all  the  notes  and 

**  papers  found  in  thofe   he  had   left  off,    which  he  then. 

^commonly  perufed;  when  he  found  this  little  billet,  in 

*^  mMch  was  only  written  Remember  Caefar,  and  which  he 

'*  had  never  read  before,  he  was  exceedingly  confounded, 

"  and  knew  not  what  to  make  or  think  of  it.     He  fent  for 

"  his  bofom  friends,    and  after  a  ferious  and  melancholic 

*^  deliberation,   it  was  agreed,   that  it  was  the  advertifement 

**  of  feme  friend,  who  durft  not  own  the  difcovery ;   that 

"it  could   fignify  nothing,    but  that  there  W3s  a  confpi- 

"  racy  againft  his  life,  by  his  many  and  mighty  enemies  ; 

**  ana  they  all  knew  Csefar's  fate,   by  contemning  or  ne-  ' 

"  gleftino;  fuch  animadverfions."  Therefore  they  advifed  him  Biogr.  Wu 

to  pretend  to  be  indifpofed,   that  he  might  not  ftir  abroad 

all  diat  day,   and  that  none  might  be  admitted  to  him  but 

pofons  Of  undoubted  affection :   and  that  at  night  fome  feF<^ 

vants  fliould  watch  with  the  porter.    **  Shortly  after,  the 

"  earl  of  Tullibardin  afking  him,  whether  he  had  remem-^ 

"  bcrcd  Caefar  ?    the  treafurer  quickly  recolleded  the  ground 

^  of  his  perturbation,  and  could  not  forbear  imparting  it  to 

*^  his  friends,  and  fo  the  whole  jeft  came  to  be  difcovered.^ 

CAGLIARI  (Paul)  a  moft  excellent  painter,  was  born 
at  Verona  in  the  year  1532.  Gabriel  Cagliari,  his  fathet, 
was  a  fculptor  ;  and  Antonio  Badile,  his  uncle,  was  his  ma-* 
fter  in  painting.  He  was  not  only  efteemed  the  beft  of  aH 
(he  {iombard  painters,  but  for  his  copious  and  admirable  in- 

B  3  vention» 
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vention,  fer  the  grandeur  smd  n^ie%of  his  comik>fit{oii,  fbr 
the  beauty  and  .perfedion  of  his  driiperies,  and  for  his  noUe 
ornaments  of  archite<^re,  ftiled  bv  the  Italians  li  pittor  fe» 
FreTnoyy&c,  Hce,  The  happy  painter.  He  drew  ois  Arft  pieces  at  M antua, 
and  fome  other  cities  in  Italy  ;  but  meeting  with  more  em^ 
ployment  at  Venice,  he  f<;ttled  there ;  and  the  beft  of  His  works 
Vere  made,  after  he  returned  thither  from  Rome,  and  had 
ftudied  the  antique.  There  is  fcsrce  a  church  in  Venice, 
which  has  not  fome  p^ece  or  other  of  his ;  and  Pe  Piles  fays^ 
that  ^'  his  picture  of  the  marriage  at  Cana,  in  the  church  of 
f^  St.  George,  is  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  his  other  works,  as 
*^  being  not  only  the  triumph  of  Paul  Veronefc^  but  almoft 
Viet  de  Pff-  f  ^  the  triumph  of  painting  itfelf/'  When  the  fenate  fent  Gri- 
^^?  mani,  procurator  of  St,  Mark,  to  be  their  embafiador  at  Rome^ 
Paul  attended  him,  but  did  not  ftay  lopg,  havine  left  fome 
pieces  at  Venice  unfinifbed.  Philip  11.  kii^  of  Sjpain,  fent  for 
him  to  paint  the  Efcunal,  and  made  him  great  oners }  but  Paul 
excufed  himfelf  from  leaving  his  own  country,  whe|«  his  re- 
putation was  (6  well  eftabliihed,  that  moft  .of  the  princes  of 
f)urope  ordered  their  feveral  embafladors,  to  procure  fome-r 
^hing  of  his  hand  at  any  rate.  He  was  a  perfon  of  a  noble 
fpirit,  ufed  to  go  richly  drelled,  and  generally  wore  a  gcAd 
chain,  which  had  been  prefi^ted  to  him  by  the  procurators 
of  St.  Mark,  as  a  prize  he  won  from  fevemi  artifls  his<xMn- 
petitors.  He  had  a  great  idea  of  his  profcffion,  having;  been 
often  heard  to  fay,  that  it  wa$  a  gift  from  heaven  >  that  to 
judge  of  it  well,  a  man  muft  underftand  abundance  of 
things  'y  and,  what  gives  us  the  hifi;heft  opinion  of  his  moral 
fnake,  that  the  fovereign  quality  of  a  true  painter  is  probity 
and  integrity  of  manners.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by  m 
the  principal  men  in  his  time ;  and  fo  mucn  admired  by  the 
great  mafters,  as  well  his  contemporaries,  as  thofe  who  fuc- 
<:eeded  him,  that  Titian  himfelf  ufed  to  fay,  he  was  the  or- 
nament of  his  profeiSion.  And  Guido  Keni  being  aflced^ 
which  of  the  mafters  his  predeceflbrs  he  would  choofe  to  be, 
were  it  in  his  power,  after  Raphael  and  Corr^io,  named 
Paul  Veronefej  whom  he  aJways  called  his  Paoliiio.  He 
died  of  a  fever  at  Venice,  in  the  year  1588,  and  had  a  tomb 
and  a  ftatue  of  brafs  erected  in  the  church  of  St.  Sebaftian. ' 
Paul  left  great  wealth  to  his  two  fons,  Gabriel  and 
Charles,  who  were  painters,  and  lived  very  happily  together. 
TThey  joined  in  finiming  feveral , pieces  left  imp^eA  by  their 
father  j  and  followed  his  manner  fo  dofely  in  other  excellent 
works  of  their  own,  that  the  connoifTeurs  do  not  eafily  di- 
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fiDgoifli  them  finom  thofe  of  Paul's  hand.  -  Charles  had  s^ 
fOT  £qe  genius  for  paintiog^  and  at  eighteen  years  of  age 
bad  done  Come  rare  pieces*  'Tis  thought,  if  ne  had  lived, 
chat  he  would  have  exceeded  his  father  j  but  contra£ling  an 
impoftume  in  his  breaft,  by  applying  too  intenfely  to  his  pro- 
feffion,  he  died  of  it  in  the  year  1596,  when  he  was  only 
twenty  iix  yeacs  old*  Gabriel  had  no  great  genius  for  paint- 
ing ',  and  therefore,  after  his  brother's  deceafe,  applied  him- 
ielf  to  merchandize.  Yet  he  did  not  quite  lay  aude  his  pen- 
cil, but  made  a  coniiderable  number  of  portraits,  an^d  Ibme 
hi^ory-pieces  of  a  very  good  guilo.  He  died  of  the  plague 
in  the  year  1631,  aged  63. 

There  was  alfo  BenediS  Cagliari,  a  painter  and  fculptor, 
who  was  Paul's  brother,  and  lived  and  (ludied  with  him. 
He  affiiled  him,  and  afterwards  his  fons,  in  iiniihing  feveral 
of  their  compofitions  ;  but  eipecially  in  painting  archite<5lure, 
in  which  he  chiefly  delighted.  His  ftile  in  painting  was  like 
his  brother's ;  and  not  being  ambitious  enough  of  fame  to 
keep  his  productions  feparate,  they  are  in  a  great  meafure 
confounded  with  Paul's.  He  praoiced  for  the  moft  part  in 
£refco;  and  ibme  of.  his  beft  pieces  are  in  chiaro-obfcuro. 
He  poBtB&d  moreover  a  tolerable  ftock  of  learning,  was 
lomething  of  a  poet,  and  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  latyr.  He 
died,  aged  fixty,  in  the  year  1598. 

CAJETAN,  a  cardinal,  was  born  in  the  year  1469, 
at  Csyeta,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  His  proper 
name  was  Thomas  de  Vio ;  but  he  took  that  of  Cajetaa 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  He  was  entered  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  of  which  he  became  an  illuftrious  orna- 
ment i  and  having  taken  a  dodtor's  degree,  when  he  was  a* 
bout  two  and  twenty  years  of  age,  he  taudit  philofophy  and 
divinity  iirft  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  He  went  . 
r^;ularly  through  all  the  honours  of  his  order,  till  he  was 
made  general  of  it,  which  office  he  exeirifed  for  ten  years. 
He  defended  the  authority  of  the  pope,  which  fufFered  great* 
ly  at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  a  work  entitled,  Of  the  power 
of  the  pope ;  and  for  his  ^al  upon  this  occafion,  he  was 
made  biihop  of  Cajeta.  Then  he  was  raifed  to  the  archie- 
pifcopal  fee  of  Palermo ;  and  in  the  year  15 179  made  a  car- 
dinal by  pope  Leo  X.  The  year  after  he  was  fent  a  legate 
into.  Germany,  to  quell  the  commotions,  which  Luther  had 
raifed  by  the  oppofition  he  had  given  to  Leo's  indulgences; 
but  Luther,  being  under  the  particular  protection  of  Frede- 
ric, dedor  of  Saxony,  fet  him  at  defiance ;  and  though,  in 
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obedience  to  the  cardinal's  fummons,  he  repaired  to  Augf^ 
burg,  yet  he  rendered  his  endeavours  of  none  eiFe£t.  C^e* 
tan  was  employed  in  feveral  other  negotiations  and  tiBxif^ 
a£lions,  beine  not  only  a  man  of  letters,  but  having  a  pecu« 
liar  turn  for  bufinefs;  and  at  length  died,  in  the  year  1534^ 
when  he  was  fixty  &^e  years  and  twenty  nine  days  old. 

Sixtus  Senenfis  tells  us,  ths^t  he  was  a  moft  fubtle  log!-' 
cian,  an  admirable  philofopher,  and  an  incomparable  divine* 
He  wrote  commentaries  upon  Ariftotle's  {^ilofophy,  and 
upon  Thomas  Aquinas^s  theology.  He  gave  a  literal  tran- 
flation  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments 
from,  the  originals,  excepting  Solomon's  fong,  and  the  Pro- 
phets, which  he  had  begun,  but  did  not  live  to  proceed  far 
in  ;  and  the  Revelations  of. St.  John,  which  he  defigncdiy 
omitted,  faying,  that  to  explain  them,  it  was  necefl'ary  for  a 
man  to  be  endued,  not  with  parts  and  learning,  but  with  the 
SixtuB  Sen.  fpirit  of  prophefy.  Father  Simon's  account  of  him,  as  a 
^*^'*  tranflator  of  the  Bible,  is  critical  and  hiftorical.    **  Cardinal 

*'  Cajetan,  fays  Jie^  was  very  fond  of  tranflations  of  the 
**  Bible  piu^ly  literal  ;  being  perfuaded,  that  the  fcripture 
**  could  not  be  tranflated  too  literally,  it  being  the  word  of 
*f  God,  to  which  it  is  exprefsly  forbid  either  to  add  or  di- 
^^  minifh  any  things  This  cardinal^  in  his  preface  to  the 
<'  Pfalms,  largely  explains  the  method  he  obferved  in  his 
^^  tranflation  of  that  book ;  and  he  affirms,  that  although 
**  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Hebrew,  yet  he  had  tranflated 
**  part  of  the,  Bible  word  for  word  from  it.  For  this  pur- 
*'  pofe  he  made  ufe  of  two  perfons,  who  underflood  the  lan-» 
*'  guagc  veil,  the  one  a  Jew,  the  other  a  Chriftian,  whom 
•<  he  defired  to  tranflatc  the  Hebrew  words  exadbly  accor- 
ding to  the  Ijsttei:  and  grammar,  although  their  tranflar 
tion  might  appear  to  make  no  fenfe  at  all.  I  own,  (ays 
**  he,  that  my  interpreters  were  often  feying  to  me,  this  He- 
**  brew  didtion  is  literally  fo,  but  then  the  fenfe  will  not  be 
**  clear,  unlfffs  it  be  changed  fo  :  to  whom  I,  when  I  heard 
all  the  different  fignifications,  conftantly  replied,  never 
trouble  yourfelves  about  the  fenfe,  if  it  does  not  appear  to 
**  you,  becaufe  it  is  not  your  bufmefs  to  expound,  but  "to 
**  interpret  :  do  you  interpret  it  exadW  as  it  lies,  and  leave 
?  V  t"**  **  ^^  ^^  expofitors  the  care  of  making  (enfe  of  it.?  Cardinal 
Uv.  U.  c.  P^'sivicini,  who  looked  upon  this  opinion  of  Cajetan's  as 
20.*  too  bold,  fays,  that  Cajetan,  *'  who  has  fucceeded   to  the 

**  admiration  of  the  whole  world  in  his  other  works,  got 
f *  Ho  reputation  by  what  he  did  upon  the  Bible,  becaufe  he 

«  follow^ 
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tf  foUawtd  the  prejudices  of  thofe,  who  fluck  clofe  to  the  Hift.  of  tfat 

^  Hebrew  grammar.*'   But  father  Simon  is  of  opinion,  that!?"^^  . 

lie  ^  may  in  fome  meafure  be  juftiiied  :  for  he  did  not,  fays   '"^ 

*^  hcy  pretend  to  condemn  the  ancient  Latin  tranflator,  or 

"  the  other  tranflators  of  the  Bible,  but  would  only  have 

<(  tranflations  of  the  Bible  to  be  made  ^pom  the  original  as 

^  literally  as  can  be,  becaufe  there  are  only  thefe  onginals^ 

**  which  can  be  called  ^e  pure  word  of  God ;  and  becaufe 

^  in  tranflations,  which  are  not  literal,  there  are  always 

*<  feme  diings  limited,  which  do  i^ot  thoroughly  exprefs  tne 

**  original." 

CAIUS,  or  Kayes,  (dr.  John)  a  very  eminent Eng- 
UBk  phyfkian^  was  born  at  Norwich  upon  the  fixth  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  1510,  and  after  he  had  been  well  inftituted 
in  the  belles  lettres  at  a  fchool  in  that  city,  was  fent  te 
Gonvil  hall  in  Cambridge  upon  the  twelftn  of  Septem- 
ber, 1529.  He  took  a  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  de-Taana^i 
grcc  at  the  regular  times ;  and  was  chofen  fellow  of  his  BibliotJiec* 
college  in  the  year  1533.  To  accomplifh  himfelf  as  much  SS^^^ST^ 
as  poffible  in  his  profeffion,  he  formed  a  fcheme  of  travel'- 
ing;  and  in  the  year  15399  fet  out  for  Italy,  making  * 
France,  and  Flanders,  and  Germany  in  his  road.  He  ftu- 
died  at  the  tmiverfity  of  Padua  under  John  Baptift  Monta* 
nus,  and  took  a  do3or  of  phyfick's  degree  there,  in  the 
year  1541.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1544  ;  and 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  greatly  by  his  learning  and  uncom- 
mon (kill  in  his  profeffion,  that  ne  became  at  length  phyii- 
cian  to  king  Edward  VI.  and  was  afterwards  continued  in 
that  place  by  the  queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  till  the  year 
J  568,  when  he  was  turned  out,  as  it  is  faid,  upon  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  being  too  much  attached  to  the  popifh  religion.  He 
wrote  a  great  many  books  in  Latin,  among  which  were» 
I.  De  ephemera  Britannica.  2.  De  antiquitate  Cantabri* 
gknfis  academix.  3.  De  canibus  Britannicis.  4.  De  an- 
tiquis  Britanniae  urbibus.  5.  De  annalibus  collegii  Gone- 
Yilli  &  Caii.  Befides  thefe  original  works,  he  tranflated  a 
good  part  of  Galen  andCelfus  into  Latin,  and  made  large  an- 
notations upon  thofe  authors.  He  AM  at  Cambridge  in  the 
year  1573,  when  he  was  in  his  grand  climaflerick ;  and  at 
lias  death  gave  his  eftate  to  buUd  a  new  college  to  Gonvil 
hflH,  and  to  maintain  fome  ftudents  therein.  This  houfe  is 
now  called  Gonvil  and  Kayes  college,  where  the  fo^WMl^^*"^?il 
has  a  monument  in  the  chapel,  wi&  this  jnfcription,  Fui^^gJ^  ^ 
Caius«  OMM 
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Thefc  wasaJib  %podier  John  Caius,  wha  liydd  fixnewhat 
farliery  aad  was  po€t  laureat  to  Edward  tV.  This  CsUii» 
traveled  aifo  into  Italy,  and  diftinguiihed  himfeif  by  knam 
lite^pary  labours  s  particularly  by  a  tranflatioii  from  the  Latin 
of  the  Hiftory  of  the  iiege  of  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  which  he 
dedicated  to  that  king* 

Taaner^  act.  There  was  likewife  Thomas  Caiu«t  a  I^incolnfhire  mail, 
^ho,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells  us,  <^  was  aneaunent  Latinifl, 
^  Gncm^y  poet,  orator^  .excellent  lor  ^dl  kinds  of  wovdi, 
^^  and  at  length  Anttquitatum  Oxonienfium  plane  helluo*'' 

AtWa.       He  was  brought  up  at  Oxford,  and  ele<Eled  fellow  of  All 

^^"^  Souls  college  in  the  year  1525.  He  was  made  regifber  of 
Ai&  imiverfity,  which  place  he  quitted  about  the  year  15^, 
upon  his  becoming  domeftic  chaplain  to  John  Longhand,  hi- 

Tmmt.  ihop  of  Lincoln,  In  the  year  I559»  he  was  made  a  preben* 
dary  of  Sarum,  and  mafter  of  Univerfity  college  m  Ox* 
ferd  in  the  year  1561.  All  which  pn^ferments,  together  with 
the  redory  of  Tredington  in  Worcefterihire,  to  which  he 
was  presented  in  the  year  1563,  he  held  to  the  day  of  his 
death  j  and  this  happened  in  his  lodge  at  Univerfity  college 

WMd,  Ac  in  May  1572.  He  wrote  Aflertio  antiquitatls  Oxonicnfis  a^ 
cademiee,  which  he  finifhed  in  feven  days,  »nd  prefented  it 
in  n^anuicript  to  queen  Elizabeth  at  Oxford,  upon  her  being 
entertained  by  the  univerfity,  in  September  1566.  A  copy 
of  this  WQfk  coming  to  the  hands  of  John  Caius^  the  phyfi- 
cian  aboyementioned,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it  iq  his  book, 
intitled,  pe  antiquitate  Cantabrigienfts  academic,  and  pub-? 
liihed  them  both  together  in  the  year  1568,  under  die  nanub 
of  Londinenfi^,  ana  in  1574,  under  the  name  of  John  Cai- 
UB*  Tb<»nas  Caius  wrote  a  reply,  as  Wood  tells  us,  foon 
after  the  firft  edition  of  his  Afiertio  was  publifhed,  entitled, 
£xamen  judicii  Cantabrigienfis  cujufdam,  qui  fe  Londinen-- 
fern  dicit,  nuper  de  origjne  utriufqiie  academiae  lati :  but  thin 
was  never  printed.  ThQinas  Caii^s  p-ani)ated  into  {Dndif^i 
at  the  requeft  of  queen  Catharine  Parr,  Er^fmus's  para^wsjife 
on  St.  Mark  :  alfo  from  Engliih  into  Latin,  tl^e  fermons  <^ 
Longland  bi(hop  of  Lincoln  ^  from  Greek  into  I^tin,  Arir 
ilode's  book  De  mirabilibus  mundi,  Euripidesi'^  tragedies^ 
I&Krrates's  Nicocles,  &c.  &c. 

CALAMY  (Edmukd)  an  eminent  prcfbyterian  diving 

Oca.  Ds&«  was  born  at  London,  in  February  1600,  and  educated  at 

Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 

bachdor  of  arts  \n  16191^ 'and  that  of  bachcloir  of  divinity 
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in  i5j2»  His  attachment  to  the  Anti-pannhuan  party  bin-*  KtL  • 
dered  him  from  obtaining  a  fdUowihip^  when  his  fianding 
entitled  him  to  it  -,  but  he  was  at  length  chofen  tanquam 
ixius  of  that  college.  Dr.  Felton  bifhop  of  Ely  took  him 
ffterwa^ds  into  the  number  of  his  chaplains.  In  this  ftatioo^ 
he  purfued  his  ftudies  with  great  vigour^  employing  therein 
Bxtecn  hours  a  day.  He  was  prefented  by  that  prelate  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Mary's^  in  SwaiFhamprior  in  Cambridge*  IbUU 
ihire,  which  he  reiignedy  on  being  chofen,  after  dr.  Felton's 
death  (which  hajppened  in  1626)  to  be  lecturer  of  St.  Ed^* 
fKundflMuy  in  Suffolk.  Here  he  continued  ten  years  | 
fmd  is  faict  by  ibme  writers  to  have  been  a  very  ftridt  conform 
m&i  but  when  bifhop  Wren's  articles,  and  the  book  of 
SpoffiB  came  to  be  infifted  on,  he  thought  it  Im  duty  to  avoid 
CQnibmiing  for  the  future,  and  apologized  for  his  former  cpn«  IU4«  , 
dud  in  a  recantation  and  retra£bition  fermon,  preachedx  at 
Bury.  After  this,  he  was  prefented  by  the, earl  of  £ilex  t^ 
Ac  rectory  of  Rochford  in  EiTex.  Upon  the  death  of  dr« 
Stouehton,  he  was  chofen  minifter  of  St.  Mary  AUci^numbury  } 
whi(£  brought  him  up  to  London  in  1639.  In  July  mc 
&me  year,  he  was  incorporated  into  the  univerfity  of  Ox*  £ 

ford.  Upon  the  opening  of  the  long  parliament,  in  Npreinr  Bao|^«  Mu 
|ier  1640,  he  diftinguiihed  himfelf  in  defence  of  the  prefby^ 
fcrian  caufe,  and  had  a  principal  hand  in  writing  the  famoMf 
Smefiymnuus,  which,  himfelf  fiiys,  gave  the  fi^  deadly 
Uaw  to  epifcopacy.  The  authors  of  this  tra£l  were  fiyc^ 
file  initial  Jetters  of  whofe  names  compofe  the  word  Smeo^ 
Ivmnuus,  viz,  Ste(^en  Marihal,  Edqiund  Calamy,  T]^oma| 
'Voung,  Matdiew.Newcomen,  and  William  Spurftow,  Jt 
was  publiihe^  at  Londqn  in  1641  in  quarto,  a^id  entitled^  Aa  ■  ■  l 
^nfwer  to  a  took  entitled^  An  humble  reraonftrance :  in 
whfch  the  original  of  liturgy  and  epifcopacy  is  difoifled^ 
and  queries  propounded  concerning  both;  the  parity  of  bi« 
iDiops  and  prefbyters  jn  fcripture  demonftrat^^,  the  occar* 
fioQ  of  their  imparify  in  antiquity  difcovered  ;  the  diiparir 
ty  of  the  anti^t  and  oif r  inodem  biihops  manifefled  j  the 
aaNquity  of  ruling  eldeis  in  the  church  vindicated,  th^ 
prdatical  church  bounded.  Written  by  Sme£tpcmuus.  The 
^edymnuus  is  mentioned  b^  bjjQ^op  Wilkins,  m  his  difeouri^ 
ooooeraing  the  g|ft  of  preaching,  as  a  capital  workagainft  epif;  Gen.  XX£|« 
copttcy.  In  1641  the  i^oufe  qf  lords  appointed  mr.  Calamy  t^ 
|»  a  Hiember  of  the  fub-committee  for  conlidering  of  ways  tm 
accommodate  ecdefiaftical  affairs  i  '*  in  which,"  fays  dr.  Ca- 
lamy, in  his  Account  of  eieded  members,  '^things  were  brought 

^  m^  avery  hopefiil  pomune^  .bultt)^  whole  ddignwa^ipoHed 

.    ■  .  .      •■     -  .  »  .    •     ^  "by 
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^  by  bringing  into  ^e  houfe  the  bill  againft  bifhops/'  &c,  Dr* 
Heylin's  account  of  this  matter,  in*  the  Hiftory  of  die  prefty — 
tenans,  is  in  thefe  words.     •*  Though  a  convocation  were 
^  at  that  time  fitting,  yet  to  incrcafe  the  miferies  of  a  fall* 
"  ing  church,  it  was  permitted  that  a  private  meeting  fhould 
^  be  hdd  in  the  ^eanerj  of  Weftminfter,  to  which  fomc 
^  orthodox  and  conformable  divines  were  called,  as  a  foil 
•*  to  the  reft,  which  generally  were  of  prefbyterian  or  pu- 
**  ritan  principles.     By  them  it  was  proposed  that  many 
*^  pafiages  in  the  liturgy  fhould  be  expunged,  and  others 
•*  altered   fqr  the  worfe.    That  decency  and  reverence  in 
.••  officiating  GodV  public  fervice  ihouM  be  brought  within 
*^  the  cdmpafs    of   innovations :    that  doctrinal  calvinifin 
^  fliould  be  entertained  in  alt  parts  of  the  church  i  and  all 
**  their  fabbath  fpeculations,   though  contrary  to  Calvin'is 
^  judgment,  fuperadded  to  it.     But  before  any  thing  could 
**^  be  concluded  in  thofc  weighty  matters,  the  commons  fet 
^  thdr  bill  on  foot  ^ainft  root  and  branch,   for  putting 
^*  down  all  bifhops  and  cathedral  churches,   which  put  a 
^  period  to  that  meeting  without  doing  any  thing." 
'    Calamy  was  afterwards  an  adive  member  of  the  aflembty 
of  divines,  and  often  ordered  to  preach  before  the  parliament. 
He  was  at  the  fame  time  one  of  the  Cornhill  le£):uFers,  and  his 
Wiinifterial  abilities  procured  him  a  very  great  intereft  in  the 
city  of  London.    His  preaching  was  attended  not  only  by  his 
own  parifli,  but  by  other  eminent  citizens,  and  even  perfons 
tjf  (quality.    He  was  a  ftrenuous  oppofer  of  the  fedaries^ 
and'  u(ed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  prevent  thofe  violences 
which  were  committed  after  the  king  was  brought  from  the 
.Brit.  Me  of  Wight.     T^he  reprefentation  of  the  London  minifters 
CD  the  general  and  his  council  of  war,  prefented  Jan.   1 8, 
1648,  (which  Collier  in  his  Church  HJftory  ftyles  an  in- 
fiance  x>f  handfome  plain-dealing,  and  a  bold  reprimand  of 
a  vi<5orious  army)  was  drawn  up  to  enforce  what  mr.  Cala- 
my, and  fome  other  minifters  of  the  fame  perfuafion,   had 
delivered  in  two  conferences,  the  firft  with  the  general  and 
his  council,  the  fecond  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  army. 

In  Cromweirs  time  he  lived  as  privately  as  he  could.  The 
following  ftory,  which  Harry  Neville,  who  was  one  of  the 
council  of  fiate,  aflerted  of  his  own  knowledge,  is  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  approve  of  his  ufurpation.  ^^  Cromwell 
**  having  a  defign  to  fet  up  himfelf,  and  bring  the  crown 
**  upon  his  own  head,  fent  for  fome  of  the  chief  city  di- 
*'  vines,  as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  confcience,  to  be  de- 
**  termiiied  by  their  advice.  Among  thefe  was  .the  l«ading 
5  ♦^nu', 
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*^  mr«  Cidamy,  who  very  boldly  oppc^ed  die  pfqjeA  6f 
*^  CrDrnweD's  fingle  government,  s^  offered  to  prove  it 
**  both  unlaMvful  and  impraifticable.  CroraweU  ajifwered 
readily  upon  the  firft  head  of  unlawful  i  and  ^pealed  to 
the  iafety  of  the  nation  being  the  fupreme  law :  But, 
bys  he,  pniy*  mr.  Calamy,  v^hy  impracticable  ?  He  re- 
plied ;  Oh  it  is  againft  the  voice  of  the  nation^  there 
^  will  be  nine  in  ten  againft  you.  Very  well,  iays  Crom'«> 
^  well ;  but  what  if  I  mould  difarm  the  nine,  aod  put  the 
^'  iword  in  the  tenth  gian's  hand,  would  not  that  do  the  Biop. 
"  bufinefs?" 

When  a  farouraUe  opportunity  offered,  he  was  very  affi* 
duous  to  procure  the  return  ot  Charles  IL  and  aauaUymiL 
preached  before  the  parliament  the  day  they  voted  the 
king's  reftoration,  and  was  one  of  the  divines  lent  over  to 
compliment  him  in  Holland.  In  June  x66o,  he  was 
made  one  of  his  majefty's  chaplains,  and  was  offered  the 
hiiiioprick  of  Coventry  and  L4tdiiield ;  which  he  refuied.  It 
was  fiud  in  the  city  on  this  occafion  (as  we  are  told  l^  nvu 
Baxter  in  his  Reliquiae)  that  ^'  if  mr.  Calamy  (hould  ap- 
^^  cept  of  a  biihoprick,  who  had  preached  and  written  and 
^^  done  fo  much  againft  epifcopacy,  never  preibytedaa 
**  would  be  trufted^  for  his  fake :  fo  the  clamour  was  very 
*<  loud  againft  his  acceptance  of  it." 

Mr,  Calamy  was  one  of  the  commiffloners  for  the  confo- 
lence  at  the  Savoy.  He  was  turned  out  «of  his  cure  of  St. 
Mary  Aldennanbury,  on  St.  Baithoiomew's  day  in  i662» 
for  nonconformity.  On  the  30th  of  Auguft  following,  he 
presented  a  petition  to  the  king,  praying  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  continue  in  the  exercife  of  his  minifterial  office. 
Next  day  the  matter  being  debated  in  council,  his  majefty 
was  pleated  to  fay,  that  he  intended  an  indulgence,  if  it  were 
at  aU  feafible  v  but  dr.  Sheldon,  bifliop  of  London,  in  9i 
warm  fpeech,  declared,  *'  That  it  was  now  too  late  to  think 
of  fufpending  the  execution  of  the  aft  of  uniformity,  for 
that  he  had  already,  in  obedience  to  it,  ejefted  fuch  of  im 
clergy,  as  would  not  comply  with  it,  on  the  Sunday  bcs 
•*  fore  ;  that  the  fttfpenfion  of  the  facred  authority  e*  thi» 
••  law  would  render  the  legiflature  ridiculous  and  contcmp- 
^*  tible;  and  if  the  importunity  of  fuch  diflaffefted  people 
*^  were  a  fufScient  reafon  to  humour  them,  neither  the 
^  churdi  nor  ftate  would  ever  be  free  from  difiraftions  and 
**  convulfions.**  So  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  vns  carried; 
that  no  indulgence  fliould  be  granted.  Mr.  Calamy  renudnf- 
€d  however  in  his  parifb,  and  came  conftantly  to  church. 
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On  Sunday,  December  zS,  1662,  th^  expeftod  preacher  not 
coming  in  due  time,'  feme  of  tl^  principal  peHbns  in  the 
parifh  prevttled  upon  mr.  Calamy  to  fupply  his  placel  Cer-^ 
tslin  paiEiges  in  his  fenncHi  on  this  occafion  gave  fo  much  of^ 
fence  [a],  that  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  hj  the  lord 
mayor  s  warrant,  for  contempt  of  the  aS  of  uniformity  i 
but  in  a  few  days  the  king  difchorged  him.  The  fight  of 
London  in  aflies,  which  he  lived  to  fee,  brokt  his  heart : 
lie  died  Odober  29,  1666. 

Though  a  very  learned  man,  he  was  a  plain  and  prac* 
tical  preacher,  and  delivered  his  (entiments  very  freely  of 
Abridgmoit  the  greateft  men ;  of  which  his  grandifbn,  (after  telling  u» 
•f  Baxcer't  ^^  ^^^  Calamv  had  the  mateft  interefl  at  the  time  of 
^  "•  *'the  reftoration,  at  court,  in  the  city,  and  country,  of  any 
of  the  minifters,  but  faw  whither  dungs  were  tending)  gives 
the  following  inflance:  having  occafion,  when  genend 
Monk  was  his  auditor  in  hb  own  church,  a  Iktle  after  the 
idloration,  on  a  facrament  dav,  to  fpeak  of  filthy  lucre : 
^  And  why  (faid  he)  is  it  calleo  filthy,  but  becaufe  it  makes 
^  men  do  oafe  and  mthy  things  i  Some  men  will  betray  three 
••  kii^gdoms  for  filthy  lucre's  take"  Saying  which,  he  threw 
his  h^idkerchief,  which  he  ufually  wa^  vip  and  dowti 
wMlfl  he^was  preaching,  towards*  the  general's  pew.  Be- 
fides  publifhing  feveral  fermons  preached  by  him  on  public 
oocaitons,  and  fome  odiers  on  {H-adical  fubjeds,  he  had  a 
^  hand  in  drawing  up  the  Vindication  of  the  prefbyterial  go-- 
vemment  and  minifhy,  printed  in  1650,  and  the  Jus  di- 
vinum  minifterii  evangelici  Anglicani,  printed  in  1654.  He 
was  twice  married.  By  his  firft  wife  he  had  a  fen  and  a 
daughter,  and  by  his  fecond  feven  ch&dren. 

fA]  Oneofdiem  was  this. ''Ymi  <*'read  that  among  the  RomaiMf 

**  have  had  tiuxe famous fuccdTon,  '^  when  any  man  was  acn&d  f«r 

**  dr.  Taylor  for  feven  yean }  dr.  ''his  life,  all  his  i^ations  put  on 

**  Stouehton  for  feven  years,  and  **  mourning  apparel,  and  they  fbl- 

''  myfelf }  I  have  been  with  you  **  lowed  hhn  to  his  trial  in  mourn* 

^  almoft  fbinr  and  twenty  years  j  **  Ing,  diereby  to  Ihew  their  love 

*<  and  may  not  God  now  unchurch  '^  to  the  party  in  danger.    iQow 

^  you,  by  fufiering  you  to  want  a  ''  did  you  love  the  gofpel,  the  mi^ 


**  1y  fiiy,  the  ark  of  God  is  in  dan-  ''  for  the  gofpel,  the  ark  of  God, 

*'  ger,  and   Aldennanbury    nay  **  that  is  in  dniger :  and  becaufe 

*'  truly  fear  the  loi's  of  the  ark.*^  "  you  do  not»  it  is  a  {\ga  you  have 

Anotlier  paflage.ran   thusi   **  I  '' no  loveYor  the  gofpel/* 

CALAMY 
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C  ALA  MY  (Benjamin)  an  eminent  dtvine  and  eaced* 
lent  preacher,  was  Ion  of  the  piecedmg  by  a  fecond  wife. 
From  St.  Ps^^s  fthool  in  London,  wnere  he  was*  placed 
wli^  veiy  TOtthg,  he  was  fent  to  Catherine-hall,  Cam* 
bridge,  and  niCceffively  took  the  degrees  of  bacfador  and 
ilialler  of  ak¥s.  He  became  alfo  fellow  of  that  hall,  and  an 
^Mnent  tnton  April  25,  1677,  he  was  chofen  minifter  dT 
St.  Marj  Aldenhanbary,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of  fats 
'maqeRj's  chapl^s  in  ordinary^  In  1680  he  took  his  degree 
of  doctor  in  divinity.  In  .1685,  he  preached,  in  his  own 
chfirch,  bis  famous  fermon  on  Luke  xi.  41.  which  he 
afterwards  pubKfted  under  the  title  of  A  difeourfe  about  a 
fita^vloas  confcieoce.  'It  was  dedicated  to  fir  George^* 
fbies,  chief  juftice  of  Chefler,  afterwards  lord  JefFeries  and 
h^  ckancdior  of  England.  ^^  For  my  own  part,  fiiys  the 
^  doAor  in  this  dedication,  no  one  is  more  farourable  to  a 
**  truly  tender  confcience  than  myiHf ;  let  it  be  as  fcnipulous 
^  and  juc^-as  it  can  well,  fe  it  be  about  the  fubftantial  nuat^ 
*^  ters  of  piety  towards  God,  jufUce  between  man  and  man, 
^*  due  obedience  to  fuperiors,  and  when  it  m^es  us  more  ex* 
<*  affly  careful  of  our  undoubted  duty  in  all  inflanoes :  but 
'**  ^vmn  men  are  fcnipulous  only  on  one  fide,  about  dungs 
*'  commanded  by  lawful  authority,  and  make  no  fcruple  of 
^  difebedtence,  fchiim,  faction,  4ttiA  divifton ;  when  men  fet 
^  up  their  private  humour,  fancy,  or  opinion,  in  oppc^tiott 
**  to  eftablrfhed  laws ;  when  they  become  peevifh,  pragmati- 
^  ctf,  and  ungovernaUe ;  nay,  when  mens  confciences  prove 
^'  ib  generally  tender  and  fcrupulous  as  to  doubt  c^,  and  ftif«> 
*^  peS  the  rights  of  the  crown  ....  fiich  wayward,  fktttifli 
^  confciences  ought  to  be  well  bridled  and  rem-aiiied,  or  dfe 
**  they  wfll  be  not  only  intolerably  troublefome,  but  extreme* 
♦^lymifchievousboth  to  church  and  fhtte.**  At  the  end  df 
Ae  fermon  we  find  a  quotation  from  a  book  of  his  father^i^ 
to  Ihew,  that  fuch  as  were  nonconformifb  dien,  were  2ea>> 
lous  for  conformity  when  themfehres  were  in  pofleffion  dF 
iht  chnrdhes.  This  fermon  was  attacked  foon  after  its  pub- 
Hcatidn  by  itar.  Thomas  Delaune,  a  zealous  nonconformift^ 
fii  a  piece,  entitled,  Delaune*s  plea  for  the  nonconformifb^ 
&c.  in  a  letter  to  dr.  Benjamin  Calamy,  Upon  the  fermoft 
^lled.  Scrupulous  confcience,  inviting  hereto.  To  which 
■is  added,  a  parallel  fcheme  of  the  pagan,  papal,  and  chrif- 
'ifanritfe  and  ceremonies.  For  the  piAliftiing  this  book  De- 
laune was  tsdcen  up,  on  November  29,  1683,  and  committed 
tD-Newgate.  After  his  commitment,  he  wrote  a-long  letter  to 

dr. 
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dr.  Calainy,  whereiiiy  after  having  often  told  him»  that  he 
wrote  in  obedience  to  his  call,  aiMl  was  imprifoned  entirely 
on  his  account,  he  concludes  thus  :  *^  All  I  defire  is,  that 
^  fcrupulous  confciences,  who  trouble  not  the  peace  of  the 
<^  nation,  fhould  be  dealt  withal,  at  leaft,  as  wesik  brethren^ 
*^  according  to  Rom,  xiv.  i.  and  not  ruined  by  penalties^ 
^'  for  not  fwallowing  what  is  impofed  under  the  notion  d 
*^  decency  and  order,  though  excentric  to  the  fcheme  wc 
*'  have  or  it  in  our  only  rule  of  faith.  Sir,  I  intreat  you  to 
*'  excufe  this  trouble  from  a  ftranger,  who  would  fain  be 
*^  convinced  by  fomething  more  like  divinity  than  Newgate^ 
^'  where  any  meflaee  from  you  iball  be  welcome  to  vour 
•*  humble  fervant,  T.  D."  To  this  epiftle  dr.  Calamy  aniwer- 
ed,  that  if  mr.  Delaune  had  been  impriioned  upon  the  ac- 
count of  anfwering  his  book,  he  would  do  him  any  fervice 
that  became  him.  Some  other  letters  to  the  fame  pMrpofe 
were  {ent  by  the  prifoner  to  the  do<^or,  which  did  not  hin- 
der his  being  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  libel,  on  the  i6th 
of  January  following,  and  fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred marks,  to  remain  prifoner  till  he  paid  his  fine,  and  give 
fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  a  year,  and  his  book  to  be 
burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange.  By  whicli  fentence,  himfelf^ 
his  Wife,  and  children  periQied  in  Newgate,  nobody  think^ 
Tol.II.  No.  uig  fit,  fays  the  Obfervator,  to  raife  fo  fmall  a  fum  for  one 
f  S*  of  the  beft  fcholars  In  Europe.   His  death  gave  great  concern 

to  dr.  Calamy,  who  interceded  for  his   difcharge  with   fir 
George  JefFeries,  with  whom  he  was  very  intimate  when 
.  he  was  common  ferjeant  and  recorder  of  London,  but  to  no 
purpofe. 

In  1683,  dr.  Calamy  refigned  the  living  of  St.  Mary  Alder^ 
manbury,  upon  his  admifiion  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence 
Jewry,  with  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Milk-ftreet  annexed.  June 
18,  1685,  he  was  inftalled  into  the  prebend  of  Harlefton^ 
in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  fate  of  alderman  Comifh» 
his  parifhioner  at  St.  Lawrence  Jewry,  affected  him  in  a  very 
fenfible  manner.  He  had  appeared  for  that  gentleman  at  his 
trial  for  high  treafon,  and  vifited  him  in  Newgate ;  and  be- 
ing earneftly  preifed  to  attend  him  to  the  place  of  execution) 
he  told  mr.  Cornifh,  that  he  could'as  wdl  die  with  him,  as 
bear  the  fight  of  his  death  in  fuch  circumftances  as  he  was 
in.  On  his  repeated  applications  to  fir  George  JefFeries  in 
the  alderman's  favour,  he  received  this  anfwer :  *'  Dear  doc- 
•'  tor,  fet  your  heart  at  reft,  and  give  yourfelf  no  further 
*^  trouble ;  for  I  can  aiTure  you,  that  if  you  could  offer  a 
**  mine  of  gold  as  deep  as  the  monument  is  high,  and  a 

**  bunch 
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^  l»uiich  .of  pearls  as  big  as  the  flames  at  the  top  of  it,  it  Gtm  \»Su 
*<  would  not  purchafe  his  life.**  It  is  thought  the  violent 
death  of  this  eentleman,  and  a  fenfe  of  public  calamities, 
farought  on  his Taft  illnefs,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  month 
of  Januaiy,  1686.  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  afterwards  dean 
of  St.  Paul's,  who  preached  dr.  Ca]  amy's  funeral  fermon,  ob* 
ferves  :  *'  That  in  his  fermons  his  chief  care  was  to  explain 
^  die  articles  of  faith  and  rules  of  life  ;  what  we  muft  be- 
•*  licve,  and  how  we  muft  live,  that  we  may  be  eternally  hap- 
*^  py :  and  he  did,  as  a  faith^l  fervant  ought  to  do,  as  he 
^  declared  a  little  before  his  death,  he  never  preached  any 
**  thing,  but  what  he  himfelf  firmly  believed  to  be  true . .  • 
•*  When  a  prevailing  faction  threatened  both  church  and 
"fete,  and  the  fears  of  popery  were  thought  a  fufficient 
^  juflification  of  the  moft  illegal  and  irreligious  methods  to 
*' keep  it  out ;  when  It  was  Scandalous  to  fpeak  a  word  ei- 
*•  ther  for  the  king  or  the  church  ;  when  cunning  men  were 
**  filent ;  and  riiofe  who  affefted  popularity,  fwam  with  the 
**  ftream,  then  this  great  and  good  man  durft  reform  fchlfm 
^  and  fai^on,  durft  teach  men  to  conform  to  die  church, 
^  and  to  obey  and  honour  the  king ;  durft  vindicate  the  de- 
**  fpifed  church  of  England,  and  the  hated  do<Sb:ine  of  paiSve 
^  obedience,  though  one  was  thought  to  favour  popery,  and 
**  the  other  to  introduce  flavery*  But  he  was  above  the  pow- 
**  erful  charms  of  names,  and  liked  truth  never  the  worfe 
'^  becaufe  it  was  mifcalled.  His  public  fermons  preached  in 
•*  thofe  days,  and  printed  by  public  authority,  are  lafting 
^*  proo&  or  this  y  and  yet  he  was  no  papift  neither  ^  but  durft 
••  reprove  the  errors  of  popery,  when  fome  others,  who 
'^  made  the  greateft  noife  and  outcry  about  it,  grew  wife 
^  and  cautious .  •  • .  And  yet  he  did  not  needlefly  pro- 
"  voke  any  man  :  he  gave  no  hard  words,  but  thougnt  it  fe-> 
**  vere  enough  to  confute  mens  errors,  without  upbraiding  or 
*^  reproaching  their  perfons*  His  converfatioa  was  courteous 
'^  and  affable  to  all  men ;  foft  and  eafy,  as  his  principles 
were  ftubbom.  He  could  yield  any  thing  but  the  truth, 
and  bear  with  any  thing  but  the  vices  of  men."  The 
pieces  he  printed  in  his  life-time  were,  feven  fermons  on  feve- 
rs! occafions :  thirteen  others  were  publifhed  in  one  volume 
after  his  death. 

CALAMY  (EpMUKo)  a  very  eminent  divine 
among  the  nonconformifb,  grandfon  to  mr.  Edmund  Caja- 
niy,  minifier  of  Aldermanbury,  by  his  eldeft  fon  mr.  £d« 
miiJid  Calamy,   (who    was    ejedted  out    of  the  living  of 
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Morcton  in  Effex,  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,   i662,y  waa 

Gen.  Dia.  born  April  5,  1671  ;  and  having  made  a  confideraWc  pro- 
grefs,  in  grammar  learning  at  feveral  private  fchools,  arrf 
under  mr.  HartclifFe,  at  Merchant  Tavlors,  where  he  Iron - 

Biogr.  Brit.  tVafted  a  clofe  friendfhip  with  mr.  Dawes,  afterwards  fir 
William  Dawes,  and  archbiihop  of  York ;  as  alfo  with  mr. 
Hugh  Boulter,  the  late  primate  of  Ireland  5  he  went  thro* 
a  courfe  of  logic,  natural  philofophy,  and  metaphyficlcs,  tm- 
der  the  tuition  of  mr.  Samuel  Craddoclc,  at  the  academy 
kept  by  him  at  Wickham  Brook  in  Suffolk.  In  March^ 
1 681},  ne  went  over  to  the  univeriity  of  Utrecht,  where  he 

Ibi*.  ftudied  philofophy  under  De  Vrics,  and  civil  law  under  Van- 

der  Muyden,  and  attended  Grsevius's  leftures  upon  Sopho- 
cles and  PufFendorf  *s  Introduftion.  His  application  to  his 
ftudies  at  this  place  was  fo  great,  that  he  fpent  one  whole 

Gen,  Dia.  night  every  week  among  his  books  j  and  his  proficiency 
therein  gained  him  the  fnendfhip  of  two  of  his  countrymen 
at  that  univerfity,  who  rofc  afterwards  to  very  high  ftadons 
in  church  and  ftate,  lord  Charles  Spencer,  the  famous  carl 
of  Sunderland,  and  his  tutor  mr.  Charles  Trimnell,  after- 
wards fucceiEvely  bifhop  of  Norwich  and  of  Winchefter, 
with  both  of  whom  he  kept  up  bis  acquaintance  as  long  as 
he   and  they  lived.     Whilft  he   refidcd  in   Holland,     an 

lya,  offer  of  a  profeffbr's  chair  in  the  tniverfity  of  Edinburgh 

was  made  him  by  mr..  Carftairs,  principal  of  that  univem- 
ty,  fcnt  over  on  purpofe  to  find  a  perfon  properly  qualified 
for  fuch  an  office ;  which  he  declined,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1691,  bringing  with  him  letters  from  Graevtus  to  dr. 
Pocock,  canon  of  Chrift  church,  and  regius  profeflbr  of 
Hebrew,  and  to  dr.  Edward  Bernard,  Savilian  profeflbr  of 
aftronomy,  who  obtained  leave  for  him  to  profccute  his  ftu- 
dies in  the  Bodleian  library.  His  refiding  at  Oxford  pro- 
cured him  the  acquaintance  of  the  learned  mr.  Henry  Dod- 
well.  Having  refolved  to  make  divinity  his  principal  ftudy, 
he  entered  into  an  examination  of  the  controverfy  between 
the  coriformifts  and  nonconformifts  ^  which  determined  hinn 
to  join  the  latter :  and  coming  to  London  in  1692,  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  afliftant  to  mr,  Matthew  Sylveflcr  at 
.  Blackfriars  ;  and  on  the  2^d  of  Jxme,  1 694,  he  was.  or- 
dained at  mr.  Annefley*s  meeting-houf<;  in  Litde  St.  Helens^ 
and  foon  after  was  invited  to  become  affiftant  ^to  inr« 
Daniel  Williams  in  Hand-alley.  Oftober  20,  1702,  he 
was  chofen  to  be  one  of  the  lefturcrs  at  Sakers-hall^  amt  in 
X703  fucceeded  mr.  Vincent  Alfop,  as  paftor  of  a  great 
congregation    in  Weftminfter^     He  dttw  up  the  table  of 

con« 
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to  mr.  Baxter's  Hiftoiy  of  his  life  s^  tlmes^ 
whidi  was  fent  to  the  fM-e/s  in  1696,  made  ibme  re<f 
nijtrks  OB  the  work  itfelf,  and  ^dded  to  it  an  index ;  and  n^ 
Aeding  on  the  ufefulnefs  of  the  book,  he  faw  the  exped^n* 
or  of  coi^tjkHiing  it|  for  mu  Baxter's  hif^ory^  came  no  Ipwef 
tnao  1684.  Accordingly  hp*  compofed  An  abridgment  of 
it  I  wkh  an  account  of  many  others  of  thofe  miniilers, 
who  wcFe  t]e£tfd  after  the  reflpratibn  of  king  Cbar}$;s  Ilf 
Aeir  apo]<^  for  tbemfdyes  and  their  adherents}  con<f 
latniog  the  grounds  of  their  tiQnconfomiky  afid  pra^Slice, 
Us  to  fitfted  and  occafional  communion  with  the  churchy 
of  England  h  and  a  continuation  of  their  hiftorv  till  the 
year  1691,  This  work  was  pubfifbed  in  17021  The  fol-Ge||«  pi^' 
lowing  year  mr«  Hoadley  (now  lord  bi(bop  pf  Winchcfter) 
puhli£ed  the  two  parts  of  his  Keafonabienefs  of  cpnfor^ 
mity  to  the  church  of  Englaitd  ,  .  ,  t  in  anfwer  tp  mr.  Ca-» 
Jazn^'s  Abridgment  of  mr.  Baxter's  hiftory,  &c.  Ijfi  an-v 
fwcr  to  thefe  treatifes,  mr^  Calafny  pufbliChed  the  fame  year^ 
A  defence  of  moderate  nonconformity,  Soon  after  mr^ 
Hoadley  fent  abroad^  A  fenous  admonkion  to  mr.  Calamy, 
iKcafion^  by  the  Mt  Kst  f4  his  Pefenc^  of  modern 
nonconformity. 

Next  year  mr,  Calamy  publifhed  th<5  fecond  part  of  his 
Pefeiioe'  of  Aaoderate  noneonfoxinity  i  with  an  anf^er  tq 
par,  Hoadley's  ferbus  admonition*  in  1705,  he  fent  abroad 
the  third  part  of  his  Defence :  to  whicn  was  addied,  a  letter 
to  mr,  Hoadley,  in  anfwer  to  his  Defence  of  th^  reafonable^r 
nefs  of  conformity/'  In  1707,  mr,  Hoadly  publiflicd  hi? 
Pefence  pf  epifcopal  ordination )  and  mr.  Calamy  drew  up  ^ 
leptyy  both  to  the  argumentative  and  hiftorical  part  of  it,  bui 
forlKnre  printing  it,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf  in  his  Abridgment 
of  Baatter's  life,  that  he  might  i>ot  give  his  antagonift  anv 
diftiirbance  in  the  purfuit'  of  that  political  conteft>  in  which  Biogr.  Btlt, 
he  was  ib  happily  engaged,  and  (o  much  to  the  fatisfadion  of 
|he  true  lovers  of  his  country.  In  1709,  mr.  Calamy  made  Cen,  p^a^ 
9  tour  to  Scotland^  jmd  had  the  degree  of  dodor  in  divinity 
conferred  on  him  by  the  univerfities  of  Edinbur^,  Aberdeen^ 
^md  Glafgow,  In  17 13,  he  publiihed  a  fecond  edition  of  hi^ 
Abridgment  of  mr.  JBaxter's  ^iftory  of  bis  life  and  tinges  $  in 
which,  among  other  additions,  there  is  a  continuation  of  th^ 
Nfiory  d^'Ottgh  kitng  William's  reign,  and  queen  A^^^^^^ 
down  to  the  paffing  of  the  occafional  bill  i  and  in  the  clpie  19 
fiibgoined  the  refeimed  liturgy,  which  was  drawn  up  |md  prer 
fented  to  the  biihops  in  1661  ^  ^^  that  the  world  may  judgf 
^  (^  fi^  m  tb^  preface)  how  fsdrly  the  ^eAefl  minifterf 
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**  have  been  often  reprfefented  as  irreconcilable  eneflfues  tO ' 
"  all  liturgies."  In  1718,  he  wrote  A  vindication  of  his 
grandfather  and  feveral  other  perfons,  againft  certain  reflec- 
tions caft  upon  them  by  mr.  archdeacon  Echard  in  his  Hiftory  ^ 
of  England  ;  and  in  1728,  appeared  his  Continuation  of 
the  account  of  the  minifters,  lecturers,  mafters,  and  feI-> 
lows  of  colleges,  and  fchoolmafters,  who  were  ejeAtd 
and  filenced  after  the  reftoration  in  1660,  by,  or  before 
the  zQ.  of   uniformity.      He  died  June  3,    1732,   greatly 

Biogr.Brit.  regretted,  not  only  by  the  diiTenters,  but  alfo  by  the  mo-' 
derate  members  of  the  eftabliihed  church,  both  clergy  and 
laity,  with  many  of  whom  he  lived  in  great  intimacy.     Mr.  * 
Daniel  Mayo,  by  whom  his  funeral  fermon  was  preached, 
obferves,  *^  that  he  was  of  a  candid  and  benevolent  difpofi-  - 
**  tion,  and  very  moderate  with  regard  to  differences  in  point 
'*  of  religion. '^     Befides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,    he 
publifhed  a  great  many  fermons  on  feveral  fubie£^s  and  oc- 

Ibid.  cafions,  particularly  A  vindication  of  that  celebrated  text^ 

I  John  V.  7.  from  oeing  fpurious,  and  an  explanation  of  it  on 
the  fuppoiltion  of  being  genuine,  in  four  fermons,  preached 
at  the  SalterS'hall  leAures.     He  was  twice  married  and  had ' 
thirteen  children. 

CALASIO  (Marius)  a  Francifcan,  and  profeflbr  of 
the  Hebrew  language  at  Rome,  of  whom  there  is  very  little 
.  to  be  faid,  but  that  he  publiflied  there  in  the  year  1621,  A 
concordance  of  the  Bible,  which  confifted  of  four  great  vo- 
lumes in  folio.  This  work,  which'  is  properly  a  concord- 
ance of  Hebrew  words,  has  been  highly  approved  and  com- 
mended by  both  papifts  and  proteftants,  and  is  indeed  a  moil 
admirable  work.  For,  befides  the  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bi- 
ble, which  are  in  the  body  of  the  book,  with  the  Latin  ver- 
fion  over-againft  them ;  there  are  in  the  margin  the  diffe- 
rences between  the  Septuagint  veriion  and  the  Vulgate ;  fo 
that  atone  view  may  be  feen,  wherein  the  three  Bibles  agree, 
and  wherein  they  differ.  Moreover,  at  the  beginning  of  every 
article  there  is  a  kind  of  di(5):ionary,  which  gives  the  fignifi- 
cation  of  each  Hebrew  word,  and  affords  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  it  with  other  oriental  languages,  viz.  with  the 
Syriac,  Arabic,  Chaldee ;  and  this  is  extremely  ufeful  for 
Moreri,  Sec,  determining  more  exactly  the  true  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
words. 

The  plan  of  this  Hebrew  concordance  was  taken  from  a. 
concordance  of  rabbi  Nathan,  which  was  printed  firft  at  Ve- 
nice, and  afterwards   at  Bafile,.  much  augmented  bv  rabbi 
Mordodiee.  Calafio's  concordance  has  lately  been  pubiiihed  in 

London 
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London  b]r  Romaine,  but  very  incorredly,  as  it  is  faid ;  and 
there  is  alfb  reafon  to  think,  from  what  dr.  Sharp  and  others 
have  obferved,  that  the  fidelity  of  the  edjtor,  who  is  an 
Hutchinfonian,  cannot  altogetner  be  depended  on.  It  is 
certain  at  leaft,  that  the  learned  in  thefe  matters  greatly  pre- 
fer the  old  edition* 

CALDERWOpD  (David)  a  famous  divine  of  the  Biogr.  Brit. 
church  of  Scotland,  and  a  diftinguilhed  writer  in  behalf  of 
the  prefbyterians,  was  defcended  of  a  good  family  in  that 
kingdom,  and  being  early  defigned  for  the  miniflry,  he  ap* 
plied  with  great  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  fcnptures  in 
their  origin^  tongues,  the  works  of  the  fathers,  the  councils, 
and  the  beft  writers  on  church  hiftory.  He  was  fettled,  about 
the  vear  1604,  at  Crelling.  not  far  from  Jedburgh,  in  the 
Ibutb  of  Scotland*  King^  James  the  fixth  of  that  country^ 
and  the  firft  of  Great  Britain,  being  defirous  of  bringing 
the  church  of  Scotland  to  a  near  conformity  with  that  of 
England,  laboured  earneftly  to  reftore  the  epifcopal  autho- 
rity, and  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  bifliops  who  were  then 
in  that  kingdom.  This  defign  was  Very  warmly  oppofed  by 
many  of  the  minifters,  and  particularly  by  mr.  David  Cal- 
derwood,  who,  when  mr^  James  Law,  bifhop  of  Orkney, 
came  to  viiit  the  prefbyteries  of  the  Merfe  and  Teyiotdale, 
declined  his  jurifdidlion,  by  a  paper  under  his  hand,  dated 
May  5,  i6o8.  But  the  king,  having  its  fuccefs  much  at 
heart,  fent  the  earl  of  Dunbar  [a],  uien  high-treafurer  of 

Scptlandy 

[a^  This  able  ftatefinan  George  fand  marks  aifiongft  the  moft  needy 

Hume,  earl  of  Dunbar,  had  been  and  the  moft  clamorous  of  the  mi"* 

£rft  created  baron  Hume  of  Ber-  nifters;  as  appeared  aftei-wai-ds  in 

wlck»    which  was  an  EngliOi  ho-  his  accounts.     He  was  a^ain  lent 

noiir,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Dunr  by  the  king  to  Scotland  m   160S, 

bar  in  Scotland  ;  and  held  the  place  and  for  his  fervices  there  was  on  hi$ 

ti  chancellor   of   the    exchequer  return  made  knight  of  the  garter. 

So  England  at  the  fame  time  wit);L  In  1610,  he  went  to  that  kingdom 

that  of  high  treafurer  of  Scotland^  for  the  third  time,  to.  complete  hit 

He  was  commiflioner  to  the  general  work,  and  upon  his  coming  back 

aflembly   held    at   Linlithgow,  in  to  court,  had  many  acknowledge 

1606  ;  and  procured  the  fettling  of  ments  made  him  both  by  the  king 

conftant  moderators ;  which  was  a  and  the  clergy.     We  are  told  in 

great  ftep  to  the  reftoring  of  epif-  Calderwood^s  hiftory,  that  in  the 

coral  authority  :  fir  James  Balfour  midft  of  all  his  prosperity,  one  o£ 

tells  us  (Annals  of  Scotland  in  the  the  great  men  among  the  preibytef 

unlTeHity  library  at  Glafgow,  MS.  rians  in  Scotland  foretold  his  end. 

'•  135-)  ^^  carried  this   point  by  The  account  runs  thus  :  **  A  little 

4Ubib«titig  the  fum  of  forty  thou-  «  after  the  aflembly  holden  at  Glaf^ 

'  •            C  3                           gow^ 


Scotlahd)  ^ith  ^r.  Abbots  ifterWards  archbifhop  of  Caiit^* 
t>ury,  an<)  two  other  divines,  into  that  kingdom)  with  iri'* 
Rruftions  to  einploy  every  method  to  pcrfuade  both  th€ 
tl&rgy  and  the  laltj',  of  his  majeftv's  finccre  defirc  to  promote 
the  jjood  of  the  church,  and  of  his  «eal  for  the  proteftant 
i-eligion.  Mr.  Calderwood  did  not  affift  at  the  general  ai^-f 
.  •  fdmhly   held    at  Qlafgow,   June  8j    i6iOj  in  which  Jprd 

Dunbar  prefided  as  comhlimoner  i  ^d  it  appears  from  his 
Writings,  that  he  lookd  upon  every  thing  tranfaAdd  in  k  as 
hull  dnd  void.  Exceptions  were  alfo  taken  by  htm  and  hi^ 
pautiy  againft  a  great  part  of  the  prcJceedingi  of  another  ge-" 
henu  aflembly  held  with  much  fotemnity  at  Abeixleenj  Augull 
13,  1616;  In  May  following^  king  James  went  to  Scotland, 
and  On  the  iyth  of  June^  held  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh  ; 
ftogr.  int»  at  the  fame  tithe  the  clerey  met  iii  one  of  the  churches,  td 
hear  and  advife  with  the  bifhops  ;  which  kjnd  of  afTembly^  it 
feems^  was  contrived  in  imitation  of  the  Engliih  convoca-*- 
tiont  Mr«  Calderwo6d  was  prefent  at  it5  but  declared  pub^ 
lickly)  that  he  did  liot  take  any  fuch  meetings  to  refemble  a 
Convocation ;  and  being  dppofed  by  dr«  Whitford  and  du 
Hahiilton^  who  were  friends  to  the  bifhops,  he  took  his  leave 
tsf  them  in  thefe  words.  '*  It  is  abfurd  to  fee  men  fitting  iri 
^*  filks  and  fattins,  and  to  cry  poverty  in  the  kirk,  when  pu- 
*•  rity  is  departing*'*    i*he  parliahient  proceeded  in  the  mean 

**  gb^,  James  Colviiic,  d  SCotti/h  «*  c^ndy  his  <lauehtcr*8  itiafriage 

**  eentleinan,  vifidng  mr.  Andrew  **  with  tke  lord  Walden.    I)e  pur* 

*'  Melvine  in  the  Tower,   found  **  pofed  to  keep  St.  George^s  day 

*'  him  fo  penfive  and  melancholy,  **  after  in  Berwick,  where  he  had 

*'  that  he  got  no  fpeech  of  him  for  *'  almoft  finished  a  iumptuous  and 

A«  ^  fpace :  at  lens^  he  brake  forth  *'  glorious  palace^  which  ftandetb 

*'  jilthlifewordl.  That  man  [mean-  "  yet  as  a  monument  to  tcftify  that 

*'  Ing  Dunbar]    that  hath    over*  **  the  curfe,  which  was  pronounced 

**  thrown  that  kirkj    &nd  the  li-  "  aeainft  the  rebuilders    of  Jerit 

*«  berties  of  Chrift^s kingdom  there,  "  cho^   Was   executed  upon  him. 

**  Ihall  nevjsr  h^ive  the  grace  to  fet  "  Of  all   that  he  conquilhcd    in' 

**  hid  foot  ill  that  kin^oni  again*  "  Scotland,  there  is  not  left  to  hit 

•*  As  hfe  foretold,  fo  it  came  to  "  poftcrityfo  much  as  afoot  breadth 

**  pafs,  and  Dunbar  ended  his  life  '*  of  land.''  Bifliop  Spotfwood  Cajt 

**  the  next  January  following  at  (Hiftory  p*  ii6.)  "he  was  a  man 

♦*  WhItehall.i..Theearl  of  Dunbar  «  of  deep  wit,  few  woiiisj  and  14 

•*  (fly$  Caldei-\yo6d  a  few  pagei.  "  his  majcfty's  fervice  no  lefs  faith« 

**  farther)  a  chief  inftrument  em-  *«  fill  th^  fortunate.     The  mod 

^'  ployed  for  the  overthrow  of  our  *<  difficile  affairs  he  compafledwith- 

*«  kirk  departed  this  life  at  White-  "  out  any  noife,  and  never  return-* 

*»  hall  the  p^cnult  of  January.    80  "  cd,   when    he   was    employed^ 

**  he  wai  pulled   down  from  the  *«  without  the  work  performed  ht 

*<  height  ot   his  honour,  when  he  *•  Yf9,i  fcut  to  49»"  5*ogr-  Brit. 
^  lAr4s  (iboilt  to  fpkmnize  piagnifl^ 
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wb3e  in  the  di^atch  of  tofinefs  ;  and  mr.  Calderwood, 
with  fevend  odier  mimflers,  b^ng  informed  that  a  bill  was 
depending  to  empower  the  king,  with  advice  of  the  arch*- 
ia&kOpSy  bifliops,  and  fuch  a  number  of  the  miniftry  as 
Ju8  ms^eftjr  ibouid  think  proper,  to  confider  and  conclude,  as 
to  matters  decent  for  the  external  policy  of  the  church,  not 
Rpagnant  to  the  word  of  God)  and  that  fuch  condufions 
fhould  have  the  ftrength  and  power  of  ecclefiaftical  laws : 
againft  this  they  protefled  for  four  reafons.  i.  Becaufe  Spotfwood^s 
their  church  was  (o  perfed,  that  inftesld  of  needing  reforma-  ^"^^l  ^^ 
tion,  it  might  be  a  pattern  to  others.  2.  General  aflem-  of  ^s^Sl^ 
hiies,  as  now  eftabliihed  by  law,  and  which  ought  always  to  p.  530, 535! 
oontinue,  might  by  this  means  be  overthrown,  3.  Becaufe  ^ogf •  Brit. 
ft  might  be  a  means  of  creating  fchifm,  and  difturb  the  tran* 
i|uility  of  the  church.  4.  Becaufe  they  had  received  aiTu*, 
ranees,  that  no  attempts  Ihould  be  made  to  bring  them  to  a 
conformity  with  the  church  of  England.  They  defired  there^ 
fore,  that  for  thefe  and  other  reafons,  all  thoughts. of  paffing 
any  fuch  law  may  be  laid  afide;  but  in  cafe  this  be  not  done, 
they  proteft  for  tnemfelves,  and  their  brethren  who  fhall  ad« 
here  to  diem,  that  they  csAi  yield  no  obedience  to  this  law 
irfien  it  Ihall  be  enacted,  becaufe  it  is  deftruAive  of  the  li« 
berty  of  the  church ;  and  therefore  (hall  fubmit  to  fuch  pe*^ 
fialties,  and  think  themfelves  obliged  to  undergo  fuch  punifh-^ 
ments,  as  may  be  inflidled  for  difobeying  that  law.  This 
proteft  was  figned  by  mr.  Archibald  Simpfon,  on  behalf  of 
die  members,  who  fubfcribed  another  feparate  roll,  which  he 
Icept  for  his  juftificatlon.  This  proteft  was  delivered  to  mr. 
Peter  Hewet^  who  had  a  feat  in  parliament,  in  order  to  be 
prefented,  and  another  copy  remained  in  mr.  Simpfon's  hands 
to  be  prefented  in  cafe  of  any  accident  happening  to  the 
odier.  The  afiair  making  a  great  noife,  dr.  Spotfwood, 
archbifliop  of  St.  Andrews,  afked  a  light  of  the  proteft  from 
Hev^et,  one  day  at  court,  and  upon  fome  difpute  between 
them,  it  was  torn.  The  other  copy  was  aduallv  prefented 
by  mr.  Simpfon  to  the  clerk  Iregifter,  who  refufed  to  read  it 
before  the  ftates  in  parliament.  However,  the  proteft,  tho* 
not  read,  had  its  effed  -,  for  although  the  bill  before- 
ttictitioned,  or,  as  the  Scottiih  phrafe  is,  the  article,  had  the 
confent  of  parliament,  yet  the  king  thought  fit  to  caufe  it  to 
he  laid  afide  $  and  not  long  after  called  a  general  aifembly  at 
St.  Andrews.  Soon  after,  the  parliament  was  diffolved,  and 
mr.  Simpfon  was  fummoned  before  the  high  commiffion 
court,  where  the  roll  of  names,  which  he  had  kept  for  his 
joiti&cation,  was  demanded  from  him;  and  upon  his  de- 
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daring  that  he  had  given  it  to  mr«  Harrifon^  who  bad  Cnoe  i 
delivered  it  mr.  Caldcrwood,'  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the 
oaftle  of  Edinburgh,  and  mr.  CaJderwood  was  fummoned 
to  appear  before  the  hi^h  commii&on  court  at  St.  Anclreiw^» 
on  the  8th  of  July  following,  to  exhibit  the  faid  proteil^ 
and  to  anfwer  for  his  mutinous  and  feditious  behaviour, 

July  12)  the  king  came  to  that  city  in  perfon,  and  foon 
after  mr.  Hewet  and  mr.  Simpfon  were  deprived  and  impri-* 
foned.    After  this  mr.  Calderwood  was  called  upon,  and  fe«r 
fufing  to  comply  with  what  the  king  in  perfon  required  of 
him,  James    committed    him  to  prifon ;   and    afterwards 
privy  council,  according  to  the  power  exercifed  by  them 
at  that  time,   direded  him   to   banifh   himfelf  out  of  the 
king's  dominions  before  Michaelmas  following,   and  not  to 
return  without  licence ;   and  upon  giving  fecurily  for  this 
purpofe,  he  was  difcharged  out  of  prifon,   and  fuffered  to 
return  to  his  parifh,  but  forbid  to  preach.    Having  applied 
to  the  king  for  a  prorogation  of  his  fentence  without  fuccefs^ 
becaufe  he  would  neither  acknowledge  his  offence,  nor  pro- 
mlfe  conformity  for  the  future,  he  retired  to  Holland.    In 

1623  he  publimed  his  celebrated  treatife,  entitled,  Altare  Da- 
mafcenum,  feu  ecclefise  Anglicanae  poKtia^  ecclefls  $coti^ 
canae  obtrufa,  a  formalifta  quodam  deljneata ;  illuftrata  et 
examinata.  The  author  of  the  prefstce  prefixed  to  Cal-^ 
derwood's  True  hiftory  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  tells  us, 
that,  ^'  the  author  of  tnis  very  learned  and  celebrated  treatiie 
**  doth  irrefra^bly  and  unanfwerably  demonftrate  the  ini«- 
*'  quity  of  deiignmg  and  endeavouring  to  model  and  con* 
<<  form  the   divinely    funple  worihip,   difcipline,   and  go* 

'  *<  vernment  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  to  the  pattern  of 
*^  the  pompoufly  prelatic  and  ceremonious  churth  of  £ng- 
*<  land  :  under  fame  convi£iion  whereof  it  feems  king  James 
*^  himfelf  was,  though  implacably  difpleafinl  with  it,  when, 
*'  being  after  the  reading  of  it  iomcwh^t  penfive,  and  he* 
*<  ing  afked  the  reafon  by  an  £ngli(h  prelate  (landing;  by, 
^<  and  obferving  it,  he  told  him  he  had  feen  and  re^fuch 
*<  a  book ;  whereupon  the  prelate  telling  his  majefly  not 
f  *  to  fuffer  that  to  trouble  him  for  they  would  anfwer  it, 
'*  he  replied,  not  without  fome  paffion :  What  will  you  an- 
"  fwer,  man?  There  is  nothing  here  than  fcripturc,  rca- 
**  fon,  and  fathers."    Mr.  Calderwood  having  lA  the  year  • 

1624  been  afflicted  wjth  along  fi^  of  ficknefs,  ^d  noting 
having  been  heard  of  him  for  fome  time,  one  mr.  Patrick 
Scot  (as  Calderwood  himfelf  informs  us)  took  it  for  grant* 
ed  that  he  was  dead,  and  thereupon  wrote  a  recantation  in 
)ii$  papie,  as  if  before  his  id^c^e  he  had  changed  his  fen-? 
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fiments.  This  impofture  being  deteded,  Scot  went  ovtr  in 
the  month  of  November  to  Holland,  and  ftaid  three  weeks 
at  Amfterdam,  where  he  made  diligent  iearch  for  the  author 
of  Altare  DamaTcenum,  with  a  dehgn,  as  mr.  Calderwood 
believed,  to  have  difpatched  him.  Sut  Calderwood  had  pri* 
vatehr  returned  into  his  own  country,  where  he  remained 
for  teveral  vears.  Scot  gave  out  that  the  king  furniftied 
him  with  tne  matter  for  the  pretended  recantation,  and 
that  he  only  put  it  in  order. 

During  his  retirement,  mn  Calderwood  colleAed  all  the 
memorials  relating  to  the  eccleiiaftical  aflfaifs  of  Scotland, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  reformation  thens,  down  to  the 
death  of  king  James :  which  colle£^ion  is  ftiil  preferved  in 
the  univerilty  library  at  Glafgow ;  that  which  was  publiih* 
cd  under  the  title  of  The  true  hiftory  of  Scotland,  is  only 
an  ejctraft  from  it.  In  the  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  lait 
edition  of  his  Altare  Damafcenum,  mention  is  made  of  his 
being  minifter  at  Pencaithland  near  Edinburgh,  in  1638  s 
but  we  found  nothing  faid  there  or  any  where  elfe  of  his 
death.  That  he  was  a  man  of  quick  parts  and  found  leani<« 
ing  we  find  from  his  writings,  which  are  highly  valued  by  the 
beft  writei^  on  the  fide  of  nonconformity. 

CALDWALL  (Richard)  or  Chaldwell,  a  le^amed 
£ngli0i  phyfician,  was  bom  in  the  county  of  Stafford  about 
the  year  1513.  He  was  admitted  into  Brazen  Nofe  college  Wood's 
in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  in  due  feafon  ele£bed  fellow.  Athou 
When  he  took  his  mafter  of  arts  degree,  he  entered  upon^'*"** 
the  phyfick  line,  and  became  one  of  the  fenior  ftudents  ot 
Chrift  church  in  the  year  1547,  which  was  a  little  after  its 
laft  foundation  by  king  Henry  VIII.  Afterwards  he  took 
the  degrees  in  the  faid  faculty,  and  grew  into  fuch  high 
efteem  for  his  learning  and  (kill,  that  he  was  examined,  ap^ 
proved,  admitted  into,  and  made  cenfor  of,  the  college  of 
pfayficians  at  London,  all  in  one  and  the  fame  day.  Six 
weeks  after,  he  was  chofen  one  of  the  eledls  of  the  (aid  col- 
lege, and  in  the  year  1570,  made  prefident  of  it*  Mr* 
Wood  tells  us,  that  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  upon  fubje£ts  re- 
lating to  his  profeffion ;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  what  they 
were.  He  mentions  a  book,  written  by  Horatio  More,  a 
Florentine  phyfician,  and  called.  The  tables  of  furgery, 
briefly  comprdiending  the  whole  art  a)id  pradice  thereof, 
whicn  Caldwall  tranflated  into  Engltfh,  and  publifhed  at 
Ix>ndon  in  the  year  1585.  We  learn  from  Cambden,  that 
Caldwall  founded  a  chirurgical  Ic^ure  in  the  college  of  phy- 
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In  annai.  ficivis*  and  endowcd  it  with  an  hiandfome  fidaty.  He  died 
Bhibeth  jq  ^  y^^  1585,  and  yw  buried  at  the  church  6f  St.  Be- 
"«"*        nedka  otar  Paul's  wharf. 

»  > 

-i  CALLIMACHUS,  a«i  ancient  Greek  poet*  was  bor« 
ftt  Cynene^  a  mwn  in  Africa »  but  wheo^we  cannot  pre* 
otoly .  determine.  .  Wie.  hy  precifely^  hecaufe  it  is  agreed^ 
ibai  be  flauriflMKl  iunder  Ij^e  Ptdeiiiies»  PiiilMelpbus,  aui4 
Euergetes  -,  and  that  Berenice, .  queen  pf  the  latter^  hayiitg 
COJPtf<icratiGd  her  k>db  in*  the  tepiipje  of  Veaus,  and  a  flioter-* 
ing  aftronoiner  having  tranfbited  them  from  thence  into .» 
conftcllatton  in  the  heavenly  gave  occafion  to  the  fine  eleg;f 
of  this  poet,  which  we  have  now  only  in  the  Latin  of  Ca- 
tulluSk  His  conayQion  name  Battiades  4\as  made  the  graniaiai^ 
rians  wA^lUy  aifign  one  Battua  for  his  father ;  but  perhaps  h^ 
may  as  well  derive  that  name  from  king  Battus,  the  founder 
Lib.  xyS..  of  CyreAei  from  whofe  Jine,  as  Strabo  aflures  us,  he  d&» 
(:lareQ  htmfelf  to  be  defcended.  But  whoever  was  his  fathert 
the  poet  has  paid  all  his  duties  and  obligations  to  htm  in  a 
moft  delica^te  epita{:d;i,  which  we  find  in  the  Anthologia  1 
and  wfbich  ihewsi  that  Martial  had  good  reafon  to  i^lign 
him,  as  he  has  done,  the  crown  among  the  Grecian  writer! 
of  the  epigram.  The  old  gentleman  is  fuppofed  thus  to  ad*- 
'dre&  the  vifitanti  at  his  tomb  : 

Stranger  !  I  beg  not  tx>  be  known,  but  thus. 
Father  and  fon  of  a  Callimachus. 
Ouef  of  a  war,  the  firft  enlarged  his  name ; 
And  the  laft  fung  what  envy  ne'er  fhall  damn* 
for  whom  tint  heavenly  mufe  admir'd  a  child^ 
On  bis  grey  hairs  .die  goddefs  always  fmil'd* 

Before  Callinuehus  was  recommended  to  the  favour  of  Am 
kings  of  Egypt,  he  taught  a  fchool  at  Alexandria ;  and  had 
the  honour  of  educating  Apollonius,  the  author  of  the  Ar- 
^nauticks.  But  ApoUonius  making  an  ungrateful  retiurn  to 
us  mafter  for  the  pains  he  had.  taken  with  him,  Callimacfaui^ 
was  provoked  to  revenge  himfelf  in  an  inve£^ive  poem,  call- 
ed Ibis ;  which,  it  is  known,  furniihed  Ovid  with  a  pattern 
and  title  for  a  fatyr  of  the  fame  nature.  Suidas  relates,  that 
CallimaK:hius  wrote  above  eight  hundred  pieces ;  of  wbicb 
we  have  now  remaining  only  a  few  hymns  and  epi^rama^ 
Th^fe  were  publiflied  at  Paris  in  the  year  1675,  by  the  in- 
geiiio^  Jmademoirelle  le  Fevre,.  afterwards  madame  Dacier, 
With  notes  critical  and  learned.  This  female  editor  bad  ad 
»  •»..  higb 
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kigh  opinion  of  her  author  \  dnd  fays,  in  her  pref^lce^  that 
in  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Gre^,  there  nx^rcr  was 
any  thing  more  elegant  or  pdke^  than  the  works  of  Calli- 
tnachus.  Her  father  Tanaquil  Faber,  in  his  lives  of  the 
Greek  poets,  fays  the  fame  thing ;  and  adds,  that  Catullus 
and  Piopertius  did  often  imitsUe  him,  and  fometimes  fiole 
from  himi  There  have  indeed  been  crtticks,  and  we  find 
Gerard  Voffius  atnong  them,  who  would  not  allow  Callima-  Voir,  detr* 
dius  to  hare  had  any  great  genius  for  poetry ;  and  it  is  pro-  to-fortia* 
bable,  that  they  might  fonn  their  judgment  upon  theie  lines 
of  Ovid  : 

> 

Battiade^  feitiper  tOtf>  cahtabJtur  orbcj  -     , 

Quamvis  ingenio  noa  valet,  arte  valets 

Amor.  i.  i.  eleg«  15* 

Callimachus*  praife  ftiall  never  fell. 
Who  not  by  wit,  but  does  by  art  prevaH. 

Vet,  with  all  deference  to  fo  great  an  authority,  we  diink  k 
will  be  difficult  to  perfuade  any  one,  who  has  felt  the  fur- 
{M-iluig  delicacy  of  his  thoughts  and  turn,  to  compound  for 
half  his  applaufe,  and  to  quit  the  merit  of  his  invention-  for 
that  of  his  jud|m^nt.  Both  thefe  talents  feem  fo  happily 
tempered  in  Cdlimachus,  that  it  (hould  feem  hard  to  give 
an  inftance  out  of  him  of  one  virtue,  without  difplaying  the 
other  at  the  fame  time.  We  dare  not  difpute  Ovicrs  judff^ 
tnent  in  this  cafe,  nor  would  there  be  the  leaft  reafen  to  do 
itj  fuppofing  him  to  have  given  it  impartially ;  but  we  are 
apt  to  diink  with  many  others,  that  there  was  here  a  fmall 
degree  of  envy  or  emulation,  which  with-held  him  from  doing 
find  juftice  to  his^  rival'*  merit.  It  is  plain,  he  had  no  higher 
ambition,  than  to  be  thought  fuperior  to  Callimachus  ;  and  ' 

he  declares,  he  ihould  be  fond  of  a  mifttefs^  who  Ihould 
give  him  that  preference. 

Eft  quae  Callimachi  prae  noftris  ruftica  dicit 
Carmina  :  cui  placeo,  protinus  ipfa  placet. 

Amor.  L  ii.  eleg.  4. 

^roperthis  made  choice  of  Callimachus  for  a  pattern,  and 
defired  no  higher  honour,  than  to  have  his  own  poems  rank* 
tA  with  his^ 

Inter 
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Inter  Callimachi  fat  erit  placuiflfe  libellos, 
£t  ceciniib  modis,  pure  poeta>  tuis. 

Amor.  L  iii.  eleg.  5, 

In  fliort,  we  think  Quintilian  very  juftifiable  in  having  ^fTcrt^ 
Jff#.  Ont.  ed^  that  Callimachus  was  the  firft  of  all  the  elegiac  poets. 
1 ».  c,  I.        "^g  know  no  more  of  the  time  of  this  poet's  death>  than 
•     '        we  do  of  that  of  his  birth  ;  but  it  was  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  fince  Apollonius  Rhodius,  who  was    his 
icholar,  was  chofen  by  that  prince  to  the  care  of  the  Alex- 
andrian library,  and  after  dying  in  that  office,  was  buried  in 
Callimachus*s  grave.     For  what  reafon  this  was  4one  we 
cannot  guefs,  unlefs  to  make  two  perfons  friends  when  dead, 
who  were  very  great  enemies,  when  they  were  living.     Be* 
fides  the  edition   of  Callimachus's  remains  by  mrs.  le  Fe- 
vre  in  quarto,  there  was  another  publifhed  in  two  volumes 
o£bvo,  cum  nbtis  variorum,  prefertim  Ezechielis  Spanbeniii, 
Graevii,  et  Bentleii,  L.  Bat.  1697  ;  which,  on  account  of  its 
Tcarcenefs,  is  not  to  be  purchafed  for  lefs  than  a  guinea. 

CALLISTUS  (Johannes  Andronicus)  was  one  of 
thofc  learned  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for  bringing 
learning  into  the  weft,  after  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  th^ 
lioiyie  \  Turks  in  the  year  1453.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  native 
«ri?us*  '1°'  ^  Theflalonica,  and  afterwards  to  have  fettled  in  Conftan-r 
p.  zxj]  tinople ;  where  he  was  a  profefibr  of  the  peripatetick  philo- 
fophy,  and  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  learning.  When 
that  city  was  taken,  he  fled  with  many  others  intoltaly,  and 
fixed  his  refidence  firft  at  Rome,  where  he  profefled  to  teach 
the  Greek  language,  and  to  read  leSures  upon  Ariftotle'9 
philofbphy.  But  not  meeting  with  encouragement  fufficient 
to  maintain  him,  he  removed  next  to  Florence,  where  he 
had  a  vaft  concourfe  of  difciples ;  among  whom  were  the 
cdebrated  Angelus  Politianus,  Janus  Pannonius,  Georgiu^ 
Valla,  and  others  of  the  fame  rank.  When  he  had  fpent 
feveral  years  in  Italy,  he  went  into  France,  hoping  for  great- 
er advantages  there  than  he  had  yet  obtained  j  but  being 
very  old  when  he  went,  he  died  in  a  very  (hort  time  after 
he  arrived.  Pannonius  fpeaks  of  him  in  a  poem,  as  teach- 
ing Homer,  Demofthenes,  and  reading  lectures  upon  Arifto* 
tic  s  philofoptiy  at  Florence  3  and  otners  have  repreiented 
him,  as  not  only  a  learned,  but  as  an  honeft,  good-natured, 
and  worthy  man.  There  are  fome  Greiek  manufcripts  in  be- 
ing with  his  name  upon  them  j  one  particularly  in  the  king 

of 
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tf  France's  library  at  P^is,  intitled,  A  monody  upoii  the  Hody,  jx. 
niieries  of  Conftantinople.  There  are  Tome  philofophical  and  ^tbfo 
noral  pieces  in  manufcript^  which  are  alfo  afcribcMl  to  him.  lib.  iu.!rvl. 

§.29. 
C  A  L  L I S  T  U  S  (or  Callixtus)  I.  a  pope,  and  as  fome 
£17,  i.  native  of  Rome,  who  fucceeded  Zephiryn  in  the 
popedom  in  the  year  219,  is  faid  to  have  built  a  church  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  M^>  ^nd  which  is  called  at  this  day< 
Notre  dame  au  deia  du  Tibre,  that  is^  Our.  Lady's  churca 
beyond  the  Tiber.  This  was  occafioned^  it  feems,  by 
the  bounty  of  the  emperor  Severus,  who  had  fuch  a  regard 
for  the  chriftians,  that  he  reftored  to  them  a  piece  of  ground 
tor  this  purpofe,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the 
inn-keepers  of  Rome*  There  is  a  tradition,  that'  at  the 
time  when  the  foundations  of  this  church  were  layings  a 
great  quantity  of  oil  iifued  out  of  the  earth ;  *^  10  an- 
^  nounce,  fays  Moreri,  that  Jefus  Chrift,  the  anointed  of 
^  the  Lord,  was  come  into  the  world  :'*  but  this  is  a  fable; 
and  there  is  fo  little  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  to  be  depended 
vpon  concerning  Calliftus  and  his  anions,  that  it  is  hard 
ID  affirm  any  thing  about  him.  The  a£b  of  his  martyrdom 
are  records  of  no  credit.  Some  fay,  that  he  was  ftoned  to 
death  in  prifo^,  and  every  dav,  during  his  confinement, 
whipped  with  rods,  and  bamnaaoed  by  the  emperor's  com- 
mand. Others,  that  the  emperor  was  a  friend  to  the  chri- 
ftians, and  that  it  was  his  counfellors  who  put  Calliftus  into 
prifon,  where  they  kept  him  till  the  14th  of  September, 
224,  and  then  threw  him  into  a  well,  after  he  had  been 
pope  five  years  and  about  two  months. 

CALISTUS  n.  one  of  the  greateft  popes  that  ever 
■was,  a  Frenchman  ^  his  name  Guy  of  Burgundy,  and  fifth 
fen  to  William  IL  He  was  promoted  to  the  archbiihoprick  of 
Vienne  in  the  year  1083,  which  office  he  filled  with  fuch 
applaufe,  that  he  was  thought  worthy  to  prefide  over  the 
univeHal  church.  In  1119,  he  was  elected  pope  upon  the 
death  of  Gelafius  II.  by  the  cardinals  then  in  France,  of  the 
kte  pope's  party ;  and  took  the  name  of  Calliftus,  becaufe 
he  was  crowned  the  fourteenth  of  October,  on  which  day 
the  cfai/rch  of  Rome  keeps  the  feaft  of  Calliftus  I.  The  fee 
of  Rome  in  the  mean  time  was  feized  by  Maurice  Burdin^ 
archbifliop  of  Braga,  who  was  chofen  pope  in  1 118,  by 
the  emperor  Henry  the  fifth's  intereft;  fo  tnat  Calliftus 
durft  not  go  to  Rome  immediately  upon  his  ele£Hon,  but 
held  a  council  at  Rheims,  where  he  excommunicated  the 
emperor  Henry,  with  Burdin   and  all  his  abettorst    Af* 

ter 
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ter  thby  he  conficaicd  his  tkk  in  the  fkliy  and  ntercbed 
Rome  at  the  head  of  an  ariii}r«    Henry,  finding  himfelf 
'   weak,  Trasr  glad  to  redie ;  and  Burdin  0Ml|er^  himfelf  ii 
Sutry.     But  Calliftus  purfuin^,    took   bim  prifoner,    andi] 
brooght  him  into  Rome  in  an  ignominious  manner ;  fetting^ 
him  upon  an  a6,  as  fome  £iy,  with  bis  hce  towards  the  tatDil 
Calliftus  afberwaids  mide  peace  with  Henry,  and  died  in  De-^ 
cember  I124«     There  was  sdfo  Calliftus  III.  a  Spaniard^ 
who  was  defied  to  the  popedom  in  the  year  i^445f  and  bel<t 
itio  tfaeyear  I458« 

« 

CALLOT  (J  amis)  z  famous  ei^rayer,  fon  of  Johci 

Callot,  herald  of  aons  in  Lorrain,,  was  defcended  from  an 

ancient  and  noble  family,  and  bdrn  at  Nancjr  in  the  year 

1593.  He  did  not  intend  howerer,  that  the  antntuity  and  no*^ 

bleneis  of  his  family  jBioitld  fupply  (ihe  place  of  the  necef&rjr 

Fefibient     oocomplifliments  or  a  gentleman  ;  and  therefore  we  find  him' 

cntrettent    cfaeriihing,  from  almoft  his  infimcy,  a  tafte  and  fpirit  for  the 

Stt^^'nttet  ^^  lettrcs,  as  weD  as  for  the  fine  arts.     When  he  was 

*  only  twelve  years  old^  he  fet  off  for  Rome,  without  ac-* 

cpiaintfng  anj  body,  in  onler.to  fee  the  many  curiofities 

diere  he  had  neacd  fo  much  talk  of  ^  but  his  caih  failing,  ho 

joined  hxmietf  to  a  party  of  Bohemians,  who  were  going 

mco  kaly,  and  went  with  them  into  Florence,    There  ho 

was  taken  under  the  pfote£Uon  of  an  officer  of  the  great 

drice,  who  put  him  out  to  learn  defigning,  under  a  (kilful 

painter  and  engraver.     Afterwank  he  got  to  Rome,  where 

be  was  known  by  a  merchant  of  Nancy,  and  fent  immedi-» 

ately  home  to  bis  parents.    When  he  was  about  fourteen 

years  of  age,  he  gave  them  the  flip  again,  and  directed  his 

ocrarfe  towards  Rome  ;  but  he  happened  upon  his  dder  bro-r 

-ther,  who  was  at  Turin  about  bufinefs,  and  was  brought 

back  a  fecond  time  to  Nancy,     But  his  paifion  for  feeing 

Rome  being  ftill  as  warm  as  ever,  his  &ther  at  length  gavo 

bim  lea^e  to  go,  and  he  went  in  the  train  of  a  ^ntleman^ 

whom  the  duke  of  Lorndn  fent  to  the  pope. 

When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  learned  to  defign  and  en-* 
grave  fxsom  Philip  Thomaffin  erf"  Troves  in  Ghan^ps^ne,  vAio 
Md  fettled  in  that  city,  Afteiwanis  ne  removed  to  Florence, 
whejno  the  great  duke  employed  him  widi  feyeral  other  exceU 
lent  workmen,  Callot  at  tnat  time  bqgan  to  defien  in  mini<* 
axure,  and  had  fo  happy  a  eenius  for  it,  that  he  oecame  int 
comparable  in  that  way»  He  quitted  his  graver,  and  ufei) 
aquafortis,  becaufe  this  was  bodi  the  quickeft  way  of  work« 
ing,  and  gave  more  ftrength  and  fpirit  to  the  performancet 
^c«r  the  gceut  duko^s  deaths  he  began  to  have  thou^ts  of 
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fetnrBtng  to  his  own  country ;  and  AMt  that  rtry  tlitie^ 

prince  Charles,  coining  throogk  Florence,  and  being  un- 

comoxmly  ftruck  with  feme  of  bia  curious  pieces,  perluaded 

CMat  to  go  along  with  him  to  Lorrain,  and  promifed  him 

a  good  (alaiy  from  his  father-in-law  Hemy  duke  of  Lorrain. 

CaUot  attended  htm,  and  had  a  confiderabie  peiWlon  fettled 

«pon  him  I  and  being  in  his  thirty  fecond  year,  he  married  2I 

wife,  who  was  a  woman  of  family,     Hts  r eptitation  wa»  now 

Ipfead  aU  over  fUirope,'  infonmch  that  &c  infanta  of  Spain 

fent  for  hinv  to  Bntfiels,  when  the  marquis  of  Spinola  wa^ 

hjTtngfiege  to  Breda,  that  he  might  firft  draw,  and  afterwards 

engKK^e,  as  he  did,  the  fiege  of  that  town.    He  went  to 

France  in  the  year  1628,  when  Lewis  XIII,  made  htm  de^ 

fign  and  engrave  the  fiege  of  Rocheile,  and  die  ifle  ol  Rbee, 

Alter  he  had  been  amply  recompenfed  by  that  monarch,  he 

returned  to  Naaey  5  where  he  oMitinued  to  follow  the  InAaeCs 

of  engraving  fo  afliduouOy,  that  he  is  £iid  to  have  left  one 

thottfajid,  three  hundred,  and  eighty  pieces  of  his  own  do^ 

kig.     A  prodigious  number  for  fe  fliort  a  life  as  his !  Wheit 

Ae  duke  of  Orleans,  Gafton  of  France,  withdrew  into  Lor-* 

rain,  he  made  him  engrave  feveral*  iilver  ftamps,  and  went  to 

his  hottfe  two  hours  erery  day  to  Itern  to  draw.     In  the  y^ar 

f6ji,  when  the  king  of  France  had  reduced  Nancy,  hefent 

for  CaHot  to  engrave  that  new  conqueft,  as  he  had  done  Ro-*"^ 

chelle ;  but  CaHor  begged  to  be  excufed,  becaufe  that  being 

a  Lorrainerhe  could  not  do  any  thing  fo  much  againft  the' 

honour  of  his  prince  and  country.     The  king  was  not  dif- 

pkafed  at  bis  anlwer,  but  faid,  ^^  The  duke  of  Lorrain  was 

^  very  happy  m  having  foch  foithf^il  and  afledionate  fubje^.*** 

Some  of  the  courtiers  i niinuated,  that  he  ought  to  be  forced 

to  do  it ;  to  which  Callot,  when  it  was  told  him,  replied 

with  great  fctnnefs,   *'  l^hat  he  would  fooner  cut  off  hia 

*^  thumb,  than  be  obliged  to  do  any  thing  againft  his  ho- 

•*  nour."     But  the  king,  inflead  of  forcing  hint,  endeavc^- 

led  to  draw  him  into  France,  by  offering  to  fettle  upon  him 

a  very  large  penfion ;  to  which  Callot  anfwered,  **  That  he 

**  could  not  leave  his  cc^untrr  and  birth-pbee,  but  that  there 

*  he  wouM  always  be  ready  to  ferve  his  majefty.*'    Never- 

dieiefi,  when  he  afterwards  found  the  ill  condition  Lorrain' 

WM  reduced  to  by  the  taking  of  Nancy,   he  proje<Sed  a 

fcheme  of  returning  with  -his  wife  to  Flofence ;  but  he  was* 

hindered  from  executing  it  by  his  death,  which  happened  on 

die'twcnty  eighth  of  March  1636,  when  he  was  only  forty 

three  years  of  age.     He  was  buried  in  the  cloifler  of  the  Cor* 

icfiers  at  Nancy,  where  his  anceftors  lay ;  and  had  an  epi** 

-     ta^- 
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tMph  infcrib^  upon  a  pieds  of  black-a^ble;  on  whkh  i^irat 
cneravedahalf  pourtraitof  himfelf* 

Our  excellent  mr.  Evelyn^  who  was  a  very  good  judge  of 
his  merits  fpeaks  of  him  as  one^  who  *^  gave  the  utmoft  re^ 
*^  putation  to  his  art»  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  attained, 
<^  if  ever  any  did,  to  its  fublimity ;   and  beyond  which  it 
<^  Teems  not  poiltble  for  human  indufiry  to  reach,  efpecially 
<^  for  figures  in  little:  though  he  hatn  likewife  publifhed 
^^  fome  in  great,  as  boldly  and  mafterly  perform^l  as  can 
^  poiBbly  be  imagined*     W  hat  a  lofs,  fays  he,  it  has  been 
*^  to  the  virtuofi,  that  he  did  not  more  delight  in  thofe  of  a 
^  greater  volume,  fuch  as  once  he  graved  at  Florence,  do 
*'  fufficiently  teftify,  and  which  likewife  have  exalted,  his 
*'  incon^>arable  talent  to  the  fupremeft  point."    Then  enu«. 
meratingfome  of  his  principal  performances,  as  his  St.  Paul  ; 
the  Demoniac  cured  after  Andrea  Rofcoli  ^  a  Madonna  after 
Andrea  del  Sarto  ;  St.  Luke's  fair  dedicated  to  Cofmo  di  Me- 
dicis ;  the  murder  of  the  Holy  Innocents  ;  the  duke  of  Lor- 
rain^s  palace  and  garden  at  ^fancy  >  the  entrance  of  the  great 
duke,  with  all  the  fcenes  and  reprefentations  at  the  duke  of 
Florence's  nuptials  j   the  CatafaJco  ere<Eled  at  the  emperor 
SeuTphm  i  Matthias's  de;ith ;  the  famous  fiege  at  Rochelle  y  ice*  &c« 
OTthebifto^He  concludes  his  account  of  the  (lupendous  works  of  this 
^dbonH^  inimitable  matter,  with  obfervin^,  ^*^  that  his  point  and  man* 
jhy.  ^  S7.  *^  ner  of  etching  was  nothing  inferior,  nay  fometimes  evea 
<'  exceeded,  the  moft  (kilful  burin." 

CALMET  (Augustin)  aBenediftinemonk,  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Vannes,  and  St.  Hydulphus ;  has  pub- 
liihed  feveral  learned  and  laborious  works  in  divinity :  among 
the  reft,  i.  A  literal  expofition  in  French^  of  all  the  books 
of  the  old  teftament,  with  large  prefaces  and  curious  difler- 
tations ;  the  firft  volume  of  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in 
1707^  which  has  fince  been  completed  in  nine  volumes  fo* 
lio*  a.  Anhiftoiical,  critical,  chronological,  geographical^ 
and  literal  diAionary  of  the  Bible :  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  figures,  reprefenting  Jewifh  antiquities,  printed  in 
two  volumes  folio  at  Paris  in  1722,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
fupplement  in  two  more  volumes  folio.  A  new  edition  has 
fince  been  printed  at  Paris,  in  four  volumes  folio,  where  the 
whole  is  thrown  into  one  alphabet. 

»ior. Brit.  CALVERT  rCjEORGE)  defcended  from  the  ancient 
and  noble  houfe  of  Calvert,  in  the  earldom  of  Flanders,  and 
afterwards  created  lord  Baltimore,  was  born  at  Kipling  in  the 
nortli  riding  of  YorkfliirC)  about  the  year  1582.    In  1593* 

he 
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ht  became  1  cohuhqner  of  Trinity  college  in  ^xferd^  and* 

on  the  twenty-third  of  February  1596-7,  took  the  degree  of ' 

badielQr  6f  arts.     At  his  return  from  his  travels  he  was 

aade  fectetary  to  Robert  Cecily  one  of  the  principal  fecreta- 

ries  of  ftate  to  king*  James  I.  who  continued  him  in  his  fer- 

vice  when  he  was  raifed  to  die  office  df  lord  high  treaAirer^ 

On  the  thirtieth  of  Aueitfl  16659  when  king  James  was 

entertained  by  the  uhiveruty  of  Oxford,  he  was  created  ma-> 

fter  of  arts  with  feverai  noblemen  and  gentlemen^    After-" 

wards  he  was  made  one  of  the  clefks  of  the  priVy  council^ 

and  on  the  29th  of  Septenlber  16 17,  received  the  honouif 

of  knighthood.    February  15^  1618-19,  ^^  ^^  appointed  to 

be  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of  ftate*    Thinking  the  Biogr.  int. 

duke  of  Buckingham  had  been  the  chief  inftrument  of  his 

prefisrment,  he  prefented  him  with  a  jewel  of  great  value : 

but  the  duke  returned  it,  acknowledging  he  had  no  hand  in! 

his  advancement,  for  that  his  majelhr  alone  had  made  choice 

of  him  on  account  of  his  great  abilities.     May  a,  1620,  the' 

kine  granted  him  a  yearly  penfion  of  a  thou^d  pounds  out 

of  uie  cuftoms.    Aner  having  held  the  feals  about  iive  years,' 

he  voluntarily  refigned  them  in  1624,  franklv  owning  to 

the  king,  that  he  was  become  a  Roman-catnolick.    Th^ 

king,  nevertfaelefs,  continued  him  a  privy-counfellor  all  his- 

/eign;  and  on  the  fixteenth  of  February,  1624-5,  created 

him  (by  the  nam^  of  fir  George  Calvert  of  Danbywiike  iii 

Yorkfhire,  •  knight,)  baron  of  Baltimore  in  the  county  of 

Longford  in  Ireland.    He  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  re« 

preiencatiyes  in  parliament  for  the  univerfity  of  Oxford* 

While  he  was  fecretary  of  ftate  he  had  obtained  a  patent  for 
him  and  hb  heirs,  to  be  abfolute  lord  and  proprietor  (with 
the  royalties  of  a  count^palatine)  of  the  province  of  Avalon 
in  Newfoundland.  This  name  he  gave  it  froHi  Avalon  iii 
Somerfetlhire,  whereon  Glaftonbury  flandsj  the  firft-fruit^ 


of  dififtiani^  in  Britain,  as  the  other  was  in  that  part  of  lUit. 


te  laid  out  twenty-five  thou&ild  ^pounds  in  ad- 
vancing  this  new  plantation,  and  built!  a  handfome  houfe  in 
Fcrryland.  After  the  death  of  king  James5  he  went  twic6 
Id  MewfouAdland*  When  mr.  de  I'Arade,  with  three 
Fnmch  men  of  war,  had  reduced  the  Ehglifh  fiiliermen  tilery 
to  great  extremity,  lord  Baltimore  with  tu'o  fhips  manned  at 
hb  OWft  expenoe^  drove  away  the  French^  takins  fixty 
of  them  pnSnvtn^  and  relieved  the  Englifh*  Neveruielefi^ 
liiidmg  his  plantation  veiy  much  expofed  to  the  infults  xrf* 
At  Pretich,  he  at  laft  determified  to  abandon  it.  He  went 
to  Vjffbii%  and  having  viewed  the  neighbouring  country* 
«  VoJL^IIL  D  ;retttriM 
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roeUmef  to  £i^Iand,  and  obtained  from  &Mig  CWfey  1^. 
(who  h^  a3  great  a  regard  for  him  as  king  James  hjkl  lis^d^ 
a  patent  to  him  and  his  heirs,  for  Marylana  on  the  north  qT; 

Biogr.  Brit.  Virgiox^  He  died  at  Ifoadon,  on  toe  fifteenth  of  Apr^ 
vj.632y  in  the  fifty-firft  year  of  his  smj  before  the  gr^it- 
was  madt  put ;  but  his  fosi  Ceci}  Calvert,  lord  Baldniofc^ 
t^bo  had  bepn  at  Vii^inia,  took  it  out  ia  his  own  namc^ .  sufki 
the  psuent  bears  date,  June  ^Oy.  163a*  He  was  tx>  hol^  it^ 
of  the  crown  of  England  19  common  focagej.  as  of  the  aifi- 
nor  of  Windforj.  paying  yearly,  on  SaA^  Tuefiiay,  two^ 
Indian  arrows  <rf^  tbofe  pacts  at  the  caiUe  of  Windioi;,  and 
the  fifth  part  of  the  gold  and  fijver  ore  that  fliould  be  foiin4 
therein.  King  Chanes  himfelf  ^ve  that  province  the  nsun^ 
of  Maryland,   in  honour  of  ^hu  queen  Henrietta  Msu-ia- 

ftU«  The  firft  colony  fent  thither  confiifed  of  about  two  hufvdred 

pieople,  Roman-cadiolkksy  the  chief  of  whom  were  g^ritk-* 
men  of  good  families.r  Since  the  firft  pl^tipg  of  this  cplp^ 
ny  in  1634,  it  is  become  very  ooniiderable  and  flourifluag^ 
being  chiefly  peopled  with  Roman-catholicks».  who  Iumw 
^-an^lanted  themfelves  diither,  in  order  to  avoid  the  penal 
I^mrs.  made  againft  them  in.  England.  The  Baltimore  fa-^ 
mily  were  in  danger  pf  lofing  their  pioperty,  on  accpunt 
1^  their  xeligion,  by  the  aA  which  requires  all  Rpms^n- 
Gatholick  heirs  to  profefs  the  protefbi^t  religion,  pn  paisL 
of  being  deprived  pf  thehr  cuates*.  Bat  this  was  pre* 
ttented  by  their  profefling  the  proteftant  seligion.*  George,, 
the  firft  lord,  was  buried  in  the  chai>cel  of  St.  Dunftan's  i(^ 

State^Wbr.  the  weft,,  in  Fleet-ilreet.    A^  to  lus  chanu^er,  dr.  Lloy<i 

thiM^p,      iays,^he  was  the  only  flatefman,.  that,,  being  en^s^ed  to  a. 

^^^  decried  party  [the  Roman  cathoUcks]  managed  his  bufinefs 

"^ith  that  great  refpeA  for  all  fides^  that  all  who  knew  hijii 
;^)plauded  him,  and  none  that  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him 
complained  of  him.  He  wrote,!. Carmen  funebre ibD.  Hen». 
Vntomim  ad  Gallos  vis  legatum^  ibique  nuper  fiito  fua^mvu 
2»  Speeches  in  parliament.  3..  Varipus  letters  of  flate.  4» 
The  anfwer  of  Tom  tell-truth.^  The  pnufktce  pf  yriiipctfy. 
find  The  btfm^tatioa  of  th<  kirk. 

.CALVIN  (John)  one  of  the  chief  reformoff  of  i2if 
fhurch  Jn  the  AVIth  century,  was  bom  at  Npyon,  in  JPi-r 
pardy,  July  10,  1509.  He  wa^  inftruded^in  grammar  lea^ar 

e'  g  at  .Par^  under  Maturinus  Corderius,.  ana  fludied,  philpt*- 
phy  in  the  college  of  Montaigu,-  under:  a  Spaniib  profaHpr^ 
,His  father, .  y hp  difcovered  many  marks  of  his  early  piety^. 
^a^tiqularly  in.  ^  repr:ehcnfipns  pf  the  visr&  vf  hifi  <Mq^r 

iins«. 
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(tefi^Hed  him  for  die  dnirdi^   and  got  hifii  prttttitei^' 
Haj  21,  152I9  to  tht  chuel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Gefine^ 
in  the  church  of  Noyon*  On  the  27th  of  September,  1527^ 
he  was  ptefeatied  to  the  re&xy  of  Mazteville,  which  he  ex* 
dbaagtOf  July  59  15^  ^  the  redory  of  Pont  TEveque 
JMsarNoyon.    His  ^ther  afterwards  changed  his  re£)lution$  La  vie  de 
and  would  haf^e  him  ftndy  hrar;   to  wfaidi)   Calvin,  whoJ^^nCaMiii 
b^  reaiKi^  the  fcriptures^  W  advice  of  Robertas  Olivetanus  ^  ^^^ 
hs  kinfinony  bad  conceivea  a  diflike  to  the  fuperftitionS  of 
popervy  readily  confemed,  and  refigned  the  cha|>ei  of  Gefine^ 
and  tne  rcdory  of  Pont  TEveqne,  on  the  fourth  of  May^ 
15342  he  had  never  been  in  prieft's  orders,  and  belonged  to 
the  church  only  by  having  received  the  tonfure.     He  was^^yie. 
km  to  ftudy  the  law  ftrft  under  Peter  de  TEtoile  (Petrud 
Stdla)  at  Orleans^  and  afterwards  under  Andrew  Alciat  at 
Bouiges*    He  made  a  great  progrefs  in  that  fcience,  and  im-- 
proved  no  left  in  the  knowledge  of  divinity  by  his  private 
ihidies.     At  Bourges  he  applied  to  the  Greek  tongue,  under 
the  ffiredion  of  profefibr  Wofanar*    His  father's  death  hav-^ 
ing  called  him  back  to  Noyon,  he  fbid  there  a  fliort  time^ 
and  dien  went  to  Paris)  where  he  wrote  a  commentary  on 
Seneca's  treatitb  De  clementiay  being  at  this  time  about-Be^; 
four  and  twenty^    Having  put  his  name  in  Latin  to  this 
piece,  he  laid  aude  his  furname  Cauvin^  for  that  of  Calving 
flyhfl^  himfelf  in  the  title  page  Lucius  Calvinlis  chris  Roma-' 
nus.     He  foon  made  himfdf  known  at  Paris  to  fudi  as  had 
privately  embraced*  the  reformation.    A  fpeech  of  Nicholas 
Gop9  re^r  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  of  which  Calvin  for-'  / 

ftifhed  the  materials^  having  greatly  dtf[deafed  the  Sorbonnd 
and  the  parliament^  gavb  rife  to  a  perfecution  a^ainft  th^ 
protefbutts  ^  and  Calvin^  who  narrowly  efcaped  being  taken 
in  die  cc^ge  of  Forferety  was  forced  to  retire  to  Xain- 
tDQge,  after  having  had  the  honour  to  be  introduced  to  thtf 
^oeen  of  Navaire^  who  laid  thid  iirfl  ftonfi  raifed  againft 
Ae  proteflants^  Calvbi  retumed  to  Paris  in  1534^  Thi^ 
year  the  Reformed  met  with  fevere  treatment,  which  deter-^ 
imned  faim  to  leave  FraiKe^  srfter  -publiQiing.  a.  treatife  a«* 
ffoa/Et  thofe  who  believe  that  departed  fouls  are  hi  a  kind 
«f  fkepb  He  retired  to  Bafilf  where  be  ftudied  Hebrew  r 
aetfaia  time  he  publifhed  his  Liftitutions  of  the  chr^ian  re** 
l^^n ;  a  work  well  adapted  to  fpread  his  fame,  though  he 
hindcif  was  deiirous  of  livins  in  obfcurity^  It  is  dedicated  ibiJ^ 
ft>  die  French  king,  Francis  L  This  prince  being  folicitous,. 
accoidang  to  Beza,  to  gain  the  friendihip  of  the  proteffamtsi 
InGcnaany^  and  knowing  that  they  were  highly  iocenied 
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hv  the  crud'perfccutiotis  which  dieir  brethren  fiiffered  -im 
rrance»  he,  by  advice  of  William  de Bellay,  repreii^nted  to 
them,  that  he  had  onlj  puniihed  certain  enthuiiaflS)  who 
fubftituted  their  own  miaffinations  in  the  .place  of  God^s 
word,  and  defpifed  the  civil  maeiftrate.    CaKin,  ftung  with 
indignation  at  this  ii^cked  evauon,  wrote  this  work  as  an 
apology  for  the  proteftants  who  were  burnt  for  their  reli- 
Kyle,  *      g}^^  ^  France.    The  dedication  to  Francis  .1*  is  one  of 
tile  three  or  four  pre&ces  that  are  highly  admired*    That 
pf  Thuanus  to  his  hiftory,  and  Cafaubon's  preface  to  Poly- 
bius,  are  two  others  of  the  number*    This  treatife,  when, 
firft  publiihed  in  15359  was  only  a  (ketch  of  a  larger  work. 
The  complete  editions,  both  in  Latin  and  in  French,  with 
the  author's  laft  additions  and  corre&ions,  did  not  appear 
till  1558.    After  the  publication  of  this  work,  Calvin  went 
to  Itidy  to  pay  a  viftt  to  the  duchefi  of  Ferrara,  a  ladv  of 
eminent  piety,  by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  received*     From 
Italy  he  came  oack  to  France,  and  having  fettled  his  pri- 
vate a£drs,  he  purpofed  to  go  to  Stralbourg,  or  Bafil,  iir 
company  with  his  fole  furvivtng  brother  Antony  Calving 
but  as  the  roads  were  not  fafe  on  account  of  the  war,,  ex- 
cept through  the  duke  of  Savoy's  territories,,  he  chofe  that 
road.    ^^This  was  a  particular  aire£lion  of  jprovidence,.  fays 
<^  Bayle.    It  was  his  deftiny  diat  he  fliould  lettle  at,  Geneva^ 
<'  ana  when  he  was  wholly  intent  on  goii^  fiuther,  he  found 
^^  himfelfdetained  by  an  order  from  heaven,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak." 
William  Farel,  a  man  of  a  warm  enthufiafttck  temper,  who 
had  in  vain  ufed  many  entreaties  to  prevail  with  Calvin  to 
be  his  fellow-labourer  m  that  part  of  the  Lord's  vine3rard,. 
at  laft  folemnly  declared  to  him  in  the  name  of  God,  that  if 
he  would  not  ftay,  the  curfe  of  God  would  attend  him 
wherever  he  went,  as  feeking  himfelf  and  not  Chrift*    Cal-- 
vin  therefore  was  obli^  to  comply  with  the  choice  which 
the  conflftory  and  magiftrates  of  Geneva  made  of  him,  with 
the  conCent  of  the  people,  to  be  one  of  their  miniflers,  and 
pro&IIbr  of  divinity.    He  wanted  to  undertake  only  this  laft 
office,  and  not  the  other,  but  in  the  end  he  was  obliged  to 
take  both  upon  him,  in  Auguft  1536.    The  year  following 
he  made  all  the  people  declare,  upon  oath,  their  aflent  to  a 
confeflton  of  £uth,  which  contained  a  renunciation  of  po-^ 
peiy ;  and  becaufe  this  reformation  in  dodfaine  did  not  put 
•    an  entire  ftop  to  the  immoralities  that  prevailed  at  Geneva^ 
nor  baniih  ^at  fpirit  of  fadion  which  had  fet  the  principal 
famUies  at  variance,  Calvin,  in  concert  with  his  colkgues,, 
declared^  that  they  could  not  celebrate  Ae  facramenty  v^Ift 
5  they 
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tkey  kept  up  their  ahimofities,  and  trampled  on  the  di<ci-  Bcsa, 
pline  of  the  church.    He  alfo  intimated,  that  he  could  not 
fubmit  to  the  regulation  which  the  f]^nod  of  the  canton  of 
Berne  had  lately  made  [a j.     Whereupon  the  fyndics  of  Ge^ 
ficva  fummbned  an  aitembly  of  thepeople^  and  it  was  or- 
dered that  Cahfin,  Fare],  and  another  minifler  fliould  leave 
the  town  in  two  days,  for  refufing  to  adminifter  the  facra* 
ment.     Calvin   retired    to  Strafbourg,   and    eftabliflied    a 
French  church  in  that  city,  of  which  he  was  the  SrA  mini« 
Iter :  he  was  alfo  appointed  to  be  profeflbr  of 'divinity  there* 
Daring  his  ftay  at  Strafbourg,  he  continued  to  give  many 
marks  of  his  afPtAaon  for  the  church  of  Geneva ;  as  appearS)- 
amofigft  other  thin^,  by  the  anfwer  which  he  wrote  in 
'5399  ^  ^^  beatitifGl  but  Artful  letter  of  cardinal  Sadolet, 
hnbop  of  Carpent^as,  inviting  the  people  of  Oen^a  to  re« 
turn  into  the  bofom  of  the  Romifli  church.     Two  years 
after,  the  divines  of  Strafbourg,  being  very  deflrous  that  he 
Ihoiild  aftft  at  the  diet,  vriiidb  the  empercn:  had  appointed  to 
be  held  at  Worms,  amtkt  Ritifbon,  for  accommodating  the 
idigioiis  difference,  he  went  thither  with  Bucer,  and  had  a 
conference  with  Melandlhon.    Mean  while  the  people  of 
Geneva  (the  (yndics,  wh6  promoted  his  baniflimenf,  being 
now  fome  of  them  executed,  and  others  forced  tO'  fly  their 
country  for  their  crimes)  entreated  him  fo  earneftly  to  return 
fiotheiti,  that  at  kft  he  confented.    He  arrived  at  GenevafBaite, 
on  tke  i^dt  of  September,  1541,  to  the'  great  fatisfadion 
both  of  die  people  and  the  magiftrates  ;  aiid  the  firft  thine; 
be  did,  after  his  arrival^  was  to  eftablifh  a  form  of  church 
difeifdine,  and  a  /conftftorial  jurifdidtion,  invefted  with  the 
power  of  infli£tii^  cenfiires,  and  canonical  puniihments,  as 
tsr  as  excommunication  inclufively.    This    ftep  was  ex-* 
claimed  againft  by  many,  as  a  revival  of  Romim  tyranny ; 
nevertheiefs  it  was  carried  into  execution,  the  new  canon  ibu, 
bein^  pafied  into  a  law,  in  an  ailembly  of  the  whole  people, 
held  on  the  2Cth  of  November,  1541 ;  and  the  clergy  and 
Jaity  folemnly  promtfed  to  conform  to  it  for  ever*    The  in* 

[  A  3    The   church  of   Geneva  who   made    an    aft  in    a   fjno4 

made  ufe  of  leavened  bread  in  the  held  at  Lau&nncj  that  the  cmuxHl 

holy  communion,  had  removed  all  of  Geneva  fliould  be  required  i» 

fbe    baptifinal    fonts    out  of  the  reftore  the  ufe  of  unleavened  bread,, 

chnrclies,    and    obferved  no  holU  the  baptifmal  fonts,  'and  the  obfer^i 

iajt   but    Sundajs.    The(e  three  varion  of  the  fca4$^    Thefe  were 

ihmgs   were    difapproved  by   the  the  i-egulations  to  which  Calvin  r(« 

fWfb^s  pf  the  (amtpp  of  6eme,  fufed  tp  fvbmit* 

P  3  flexible. 
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.  '  flexiUe  cigQur,*  wk^  wthicj^  CalviA  ^Ibrted;  on  idll  accufioiHiy 
the  rights  c^  his  epnfiftozyy  procured  him  wofiy  enemies  : 
but  notliiiiig.davPtedhim  ;  and  one  would  hardly  bdicve,  if 

94^1ef  there  were  tjnot  y,nqiieftioaabk/  proofs  of  it,  diat  umidft  al| 
the  cpmnaptiQ^  ^at  home,  hie  cQu}d  take  fo  much  care  as  Im 
did  of  the  clHUches  abroad^  .  ifi  l^raxice,  Genn^ii^»  Eng-* 
land,  and  Polapdabsurd^  w|ite  fomanj  books. ^dlelsfeerg  [bJ, 
|Ie  .difl  more,  by  his  pen  thanby  his  pr^ienc^)  tie^rthekib 
on  {omp  ^^oa^  h^  ^^d  in  peifdn)  particulitfly  at  f  xmxio 
fort  ifi  X 556, ;,vif Either  be  went  to  put  an  end  to  Ae  d{fptitfi$ 
K^hicb  dividedi  tiie  French  chlircb  in  that  cityt  He  wa« 
^way«  ^eipjpioyfd  i  bavine  all9oft  conftantly  his  f^en  in  Ut 
f^md»  eyea.fWheD  iickne^  ix>nfi|ied^;hi;n  .to  hi$  bed  s"and  he 
continue4  .tW  ^A^Vge  of  aU.tbofe  duties,  which  kis  k^ 
tix  the  genw^igopd  of  thfi  /churches  ii^ppfed  Od  him,  till 
^e  day  oif  hi?  .d^^h',  May  27,    1564.  r   He.  was  ai  msm 

f^  whom  God  ba^  e^Qwed  wit^  very  eoun^nt  tatedts  :  a  .clear 

^derflandiqg,^^  A^lid  judgitteittmMid.a^happY  meiAiiry  [c]  ; 
he  was  a  ju^^ious,  eleganC.-and^ixldefatigaDle.  wrioer,  and 
jpoiTef&d  j9f  v^ry.  exfienfive  Icmw^g^  aUd  a  gceat:  ^eal  fet 
^th.  (  Jpfep^  Sc^iger,  il^ho  was  not  lltvi(h  of  his  .^mfei 
could  not  forbe;^  admiring  Calvin  :r  no^e  of  ther:commeflta4 
tors,  be  1^,  had  hit  fo  Weill  the  fenfer.  of  the  prophets  s 
9nd  he  paificularlycoitunended^lkim  for  not  attempting  to 
commefittheba^-i^f  the  RevelatioB.     We  learn  frpm  G^y 

fti4#  l^atin,  that  >1W>y  <^  t^-  Roman-path<dick^ .wouW>dp  jirftic« 

to  CalMin's  j||^i*it>  jf  they  dared  td>(l>ej^  their' mitvisr  Qo^ 
^pnnpt  help  bughjr^  at.tbof^  who  have  been  fo  ftupid,  11a 
to  accuie  nim  5f  h^yi|ig,been  al.Joverof  »winc,  good  chcar^i 
money,  ^.  .Artful  iU^derears  would  hayp  owntjd'  that  he 
was  fol^r  by  iconsftifCitiQa,  and  dijath^  was  not  folicitous  tq 
heap  up  riches,  ^  <  ThsCt  ^  man  who.  had  acquired  (0  great  a 
,  ..reputation  andfych  an  authority,  (bould  yet  ha^^  had  but 
a  falaiy  of  an  hundred  crowns, -aod  relufe  taaecqu^of  more^^ 
and  aiter  living  liJty^five  yea)9>  wiA  the.utmoift^fragalitjr^ 

Ibid*  (bould  leave  h^%  th^e  hundred  crowns  jco  his  heirs,  ihc^o-s 

[bJ  The  edition  of  his  works  after  many  yoars,  whovfk  1^   had 

pvit>nmed  at  Geneva,  cbn^nins  1%  fe^n  but  once;  and  that  when  he 

Vblunics  in  folio ;  .which  hdve  been  ^a&  intenuptcd  for  fcv^ral  hoursji 

/  Krbught  into  nijie  volumes  in  ^c  whitH  lie  was  dilating  any  thing, 

eoltipn  printed  at  Amfterdam,  in.  he  \v^uld  refuiue  thcf  t|ireaa  of  hi^ 

T^fi?'  difcoiirfc,  without  bejng  told  wherff 

{c]  We  are  to!d' by Beza,  who  he  broke  ofF;    and    never   forgo| 

y^rott  his'^hfe  both  m  Latin  and  what  he  had  oncp  co^nj^utted    to 

frencbf  (hat  he  kptw  Ai(t  again,  ihemo;y« 
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Utm  die^ahe  oF  his  library,  which  fold  very  dear^  is  ibme^ 
dung  fe  heroica],  that  one  muft  have  loft  sdl  feeling  not  t6 
admire  k.  When  Galvin  took  his  leare  d  the  peofife  of 
Stnfbqurg,  to  return  to  Geneva,  tkcj  wanted  to  continue 
lo  hnn  the  privileges  of  a '  freemait  or  their  towb^  and  ih^ 
icrenues  of  a  prebend,  which  had  been  2(ffigned  to  him }  th4 
Jbimer  he  accepted^  but  ibiblutely  refiifed  the  odier.  Ht 
carried  one  of  his  brothers  with  him  to  Qeneva,  but  b6 
never  laboured  to  raife  him  to  an  honourable  poft,  as  any 
Mier  poiiefled  of  his  credit  would  ha^e  done.  He  took  doe 
indeed  of  riie  honour  of  his  brother's  family,  by  getting 
him  loofened  from  nn  adukefefi,  amd  obtaining  leave  fer  hint 
te  marry  s^ain  :  but  even  his  enemies  relate,  that  he  made 
Urn  leant  die  trade  of  a  bocdd)tnder,  which  he  kliowed  all 
iiislife. 

Calvin,  when  he  was  ^)bcrt  thirtv,  by  the  advice  df  ISM 
fatron  Martin  Bucer,  married  at  Strafbourg,  Idoletta  di 
Sure,  widow  of  an  anabaptift,  whom  be  had  converted* 
She  had  fbme  children  by  her  iirft  huiband,  and  bofe  Calvin 
one  fen,  who  died  foon  after  his  birth.  The  mother  died 
in  I549i  Calvin  appears,'  by  his  letters,  to  have  been  ex- 
timdj  aAided  for  the  Ibfi  ot  her,  and  never  married  again* 

CALVISIUS  (Sethus)  a  learned  German,  was  boni 
mtGnrfleb,  a  little  (own  in  Thuringia,  in  the  year  1556* 
He  was  famoos  for  his  fttll  in  chronology,  and  publifhed  i 
Aftem  of  it  in  the  year  1605,  upon  the  prmciples  of  Jofeph 
Bcaliger,  ^fer'  whicn  he  was  not  a  little  commended  by 
Scaligef.  *^  Calviiius,  fays  he,  is  the  only  one  among  the 
^  modem  chronologers,  who  has  ceafed  to  be  a  trifier.  His 
^  vroA  is  a  moft  excellent,  ufefiil  work,  and  full  of  aH 
**  kinds  of  good  learning."  Ifaac  Cafaubon  alfo,  a  betted  Scaiig.  ia 
judge  m  this  cafe  than  Scaliger,  as  being  under  Icfs  tempta-*P**'  *♦*• 
tion  to  be  partial,  has  faid  very  high  things  of  Calvifius. 
**  I  lately  faw,  lays  he,  in  *a  letter  to  Scafeer,  a  divine 
**  work  of  a  modern  writer,  whofe  name  you  nrft  acouaint* 
••  Ck'  jie  .with  J  I  mean  Sethus  Calvifius.  One  would  won- 
^  der  how  fo  much  parts  and  learning  could  remain  in  ob-» 
**  fcuiity,  and  concealed  from  the  world  fo  long.  But  the 
^  pfauo  good  man  feems  not  to  have  been  the  leaft  foHci- 
^  tous  about  diftinguifhing  himfelf,  and  by  (hining  out  aH 
**  at  once,  has  furprifed  us  the  more.'*  In  the  year  i6ii,HpiiL444» 
Calvifius  publiihed  a  work  againft  the  Gregorian  calendar, 
under  the  title  of  Elenchus  calendorii  a  papa  Gregorio  XIU* 
f oqyrobati  $   ot^  A  confutation  of  the  calendar>  approved 

D  4  and 
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and  efta^Iilt)^  ^Y  P^P®  ^^I'iSP^  XUl.  Voflius  -tdlls  vs,! 
(hat  He  not  only  attempts  in  this  work  to  {hew  the  errors  <^ 
^e  Gregorian  calendar,  but  offers  alfo  a  new  and  more  con* 
Vofl*.  de  |:ife,  as  well  as  t|:uer  method  of  reformine  th^  calendar*  He 
snatbe^i,  prepared  a  more  corred^  edition  of  his  chronology,  fyxt  did 
not  live  to  publifh  it  himfelf ;  fpr  he  4i^  in  the  year  1617, 
^d  it  was  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1620.  This  work  t^ 
faid  to  have  coft  him  twenty  years  pains  and  ftudy. . 

CAMDEN  (William  )  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious^  men 
B|o|r.9^.  of  his  age,  w^s  bomfrt  London  on  the  (econdof  May,  issx? 
pis  father  ^as  a  native  of  Litch£eld  in  ^tafFonUnire,  byt 
fettling  at  London,  became  a  member  of  the  company  of 
painter-ftainers.  His  mother  w^s  defcended  frpm  the  aiv^ 
cient  family  of  the  C)un\  ens  of  Wirkington  in  Cumberlandf 
He  received  the  firft  tin&ure  pf.  learning  in  Ghrift's  hoipi- 
tal.  He  was  afterwards  fent  to  St.  Paul's  fchpol,  and  at  fUr 
teen  years  of  age  was  removed  to  Oxford,  sMid  efitered  as  a 
iervieor  in  Magdalen  college :  he  perfected  himfelf  in  grains 
mar  learning  in  the  fchoal  adjoining,  under  dr,  Thonaa? 
Cooper,  afterwards  bi^op  of^  Lincoln.  Upon  mif&ng  a 
IU4,  demi's  place,  h^  went  from  thence  to  Broadgat&-hall,  now 

i   '  Pembroke  college,  in  the  fame  univerfity ;  where  he  remained 

two  years  and  a  half,  under  the  tuition  of  dr^  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, who  being  advanced  to  ^  canonry  of  Qhrift-church, 
carried  Camden  along  with  him,  and  entertained  him  in  his 
own  lodgings.  At  this  time  it  was  that  his  friendfhip  com- 
fnenced  with  the  two  Carews  [a],  Richard  and  George  % 
the  latter  of  whom  was  afterwards  created  carl  of  Totnefs. 
By  the  intcreft  of  the  pcpiih  party,  he  loft  a  fellow- 
(hip  in  the  college  of  All  oaints.  In  i  (y70  be  was  defirr 
ous  of  beiqg  admitted  bachelor  of  arts ;  but  in  this  alfo  he 
mifcarried.  The  year  following  he  came  qp  to  hoxir 
don,  toprofecute  his  fhidics ;  dr.  Oabriel  Goodipa|i,  dean 
IbU,  of  Weltminfter,    and  d^,    Godfrey  Goodman  hi^  brother^ 

[  a]  As  ^ey  ^ere  both  anti-  more  than  ordinary  att^don.    A^ 

quaries,  it  has  been  Aippofed  that  ter  he  quitted  the  unhrerlitT,    an^ 

their  converfation  might  give  Cam-  before  he  was  {ettled  at  'Weftmin- 

den  a  turn  that  way.    'this  is  the  fter,  he  madb  fiiequent  exci^tons, 

more  probablf,  becaufe  we  learn  for  the  fake  pf  informing  himftif 

£rom  nirofeif,  that  befo^  he  left  in  matters  <^  this  nature,  and  he«- 

pxford  h€  had  a  iht>ne  inclination  gan  very  early  to  form  thpfe  c<4- 

to  thefe  ftudies,  and  that  he  cou!^  le^Uons,  out  of  wKich  he  afterwaixls 

never  hear  any  thin^  mentioned,  drew  his  learned  and  laborious  per? 

f^^g  to  that  fub)e^»  without  formance.    Biogr.  Brit^ 

fupplying 
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htfiUjisi^  liitn  bodi  ivttb  mooejr  aad  books*    la  1573  kt 
idunied  toOxfoid^  wberehe  ni[^icated  again  fordie  dp- 
ypee  that  had  been  rallied  himi  and  hb  requcft  being  tiow 
mnfody  hctooky  but  did  not  complete,  it  b?  detennination* 
Jn  1575  dr*  Gabriel  Goodman  procured  him  to  be  cho* 
fok  iecoiid  ^mafter  of  Weftminfler  fcbool.    WbHe  he  di& 
^laiged  thia  laborious  office  with  diligence  and  faithful^efit, 
be  was  veiy  attentive  to  whateyer  m^ht  contribute  to  libf 
perfedion  of  the  work  he  had  in  view,  namehr,  A  hiflory 
of  die  ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  their  origuii  manneiSy 
9nd  laws,  which  appeared  in.  1586,  in  Latin.    The  audiorfiofr«9db 
himfelf  tells  us,  that  he  fpcnt  ten  years  in  compiling  it^ 
ani  (hat  he  was  firft  put  upon  it  by  Abraham  Oitelius,  the 
IDoft  learned  gecgrai^er  of  his  age,  who  coming  over  tQ 
Jlagland,  made  an  acauaintance  wiih  Camden,   and  corre^ 
fiiODded  with  him  conuandy.    He  b^an  to  di^ft  his  coUec* 
tu»is  the  year  after  he  came  to  Wefirainfter,  devoting  to  it 
^  i{Hune  npurs  and  holidays.    It  was  reprinted  in  the  year 
^587,    and  a  third  edition  sqppeared  in  1590.    In    158$, 
ii.  John  Piers,  biibop  of  Salifbury,  conferred  on  Camden 
die  prebend  of  IlFarcomb,  which  be  enjoyed  during  his  life 
without  refidence,  and  without  having  been  promoted  to  ibid* 
holy  orders.     In  the  month  of  June,  in  the  iame  year,  h^ 
fupplicated  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  for  the  degree  of  mafter 
fs£  arts  i  whicb  dcfirp  of  his  was  granted,  on  condition  that 
he  ihould  ftand  in  th^  aA  foUowmg ',  but  his  admiffion  oc« 
cura  npt  in  their  regifter,     In  1593,  he  fucceeded  dr.  Ed-^Wood^ir.o^ 
ward  Grant,  as  head  ma^^r  of  Weftminfter  ichool.    ThevQl'i.c.j35« 
year  following  he  published  the  fourth  edition  of  his  Britan- 
nia, cprre£lea  and  very  much  enlarsed.     In  1597,  he  pub- 
liiSied  a  new  Greek  grammar,  entiued,  Grammatices  Grae^ 
cae  iniiitudo  compendiaria,  in  ufum  regiae  fcholse  Weftmor 
nailerienfis  ;  which  was  received  in  all  the  public  fchools  in 
England.     Dr.  Smith,  who  publifhed  a  life  of  Camden  in 
JLatm.Ln  the  year  1 691,  fays  this  grammar  had  a(  th^t  time 
run  through  very  near  an  hundred  impreijlions.     Its  author 
was  taken  from  the  life  of  a  pedagogue  the  fame  year,  and 
promoted  to  be  Clarenceux  king  at  arms.    In  1600'  he  fent 
abroad   an  accoupt  of  all  the  monuments   of  the  kings, 
queens,   nobles,   and  others,   in  Weftminfter-abbey,   witb 
their  inicipdons  [bJ.    This  year  alfo  came  out  the  nfth  edir 
don  of  his  Britannia,  to  which  was  annexed,  an  apology  to 
^  reader,  in  anfwer  to  what  h^  been  publifhed  bylK.afe 

f  b}  It  was  again  pttUt|lie4  ia  |(^03»  a^id  a  diird  P^^  ia  i^^d* 

^rook^ 
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BfeCKtIot&e  py^^cfi  bf  his  ivjM-k-M.'ln  1603,  ^  €tM/b^ 

<^ii^  Cftfe^  uhckir  the  fltl^of  Anglka,  Normiiiinica,  Hiberificii^ 
C^t»lbrtai/ il  vel^ifbu^  deTcripta ;  ex  quiKua  Affir  Men€f«tnr 
fis;  ^aft^nytmiB'  d€  ¥i«i^MOu]IHirii  Cdfi<Jttsd¥ori^^  Thoorfb 
Widfiil^ai;  Thofi^fis  tif  lifc  More-,  *GuKellnus  Genifticenfisj 
@iitldtid  Camhrenfis'f  plerique  nunc  hi  hicem  edtti,  iN**^)!^ 
Mtt>tMdi'G«(lidmi  ^mAenii  {tavi»g  laM  afide  the  defi^ 
ll«i«hte^/Qmied  ef  wridng  a'dril  hlftbiy  of  Engkutd,  M 
tlM>tig4<»t  hifiUeif  oUig^drfh  ju^ce,  to  add  to  the  finall  fkxS 

•'  -  ^fltekerilLk  already-  pi^ared  thl>fe  6rfginkl  imd  raloabfe  ati«* 

dfoi^i '  Thi^  accout«t  he  hi^felf  givea  in  ktt  epiftle  tx^St 
rii]ke<T^i]e,  to  iRrhdm  hie  dedicated  iMs  coHeafon  iit  "si^ 
Itnowfedgment  of  the  ?ood  offices  he  had  4oAe  him  in  p^ 
•  curing  him  to  be  maw^Kng  at  arms*  Itt  the  year  Mlow* 
iiig  he  pttbliflied  his  Refttaines  of  a  gi^atet  -work  concemit^ 
Britain,"  the  inhabitterrti  thereof,  their  laJnguages,  n^\tf§^ 
ftirtiaftte,  ^nJprcfes^  yMfc  fj[>eechcs,  p6cfies,   an<^  epttisphtkl 

IKv-  Brit.  This  v^  acoll^dlibn  of  things  which  had  been  commmii^ 
«ab^  td  hiih  whiM  he  w%s  gathering  ma'f^ials  /or  his'Shr^ 
titfimai  AfWr  At'^fflfccKfery  of  the  gunpowder  plbt,  k^ 
Jame^,  being  deflrous  to  put  the  refomied  churches  abroad 
iipoii  dieir  giiard  againft  the  enemies,  of  the  protcftant  rrfl* 
giofl^,'  and  to  fatisfy  foreign  princes  of  the  juftice  of  his^pro-*' 
ceedi^gs,  xfade  choice  of  mr.  Caniden  as  beft  qualtfi<!d  td 
dra^rtr  up  the  whole  cafe  in  Latin.  In  1607,  Camdeti  pub* 
Ilfh^  the  complete  edition  of  his  Britannia,  printed  ih  folio, 
amended  and  enlarged,  artid.  adorned  With  maps  aild  ctit^.  A 
faithful  tranflation  df  this  edition  w^as  publiflied  in  1695 j  bjr 
Edmund  Oibfort,  of*  Queen's  college  in  Oxford,  aftertmtu 
ftifliop  of  Ltodon.  Dr.  Holland,  a  phyfician  of  Coventry, 
l)fho  publifhed  a  tranflatibn  of  Camden's  Britannia,  in  i6ii^ 
fed  inferted  therein  feVeral  tilings  of  his  own.    Thcfe  inter* 

IC]  Vfon  the  publicftdon  of  the  i^thftftnding  fite  mtoy  years  lie 

foufth  edition  of  this  work>  it  was  had  fpent  in  the  office  of  a  henddj^ 

ymmibf  attacked  by  Rafe  Brookef-  in  die  wrong.    He  acknowk^es, 

mo^tky  York-hcnld,  who  pretend-  that  by  following  One  of  his  prraeo 

cd  ta.difcover  in  it  many  .errors,  ceflbi-Sy  Robert  Cook,   Clarenceiut 

in  relation  to  defcente ;  on  which  king  at  arms,  he  had  fallen  into 

^airticle  the  etuthor  had  enlarge(]l  very  fome   tniftakes,   which    he  thinks 

nticb   m  that  edition.    Camdeni  were  exciafable,  on  accouni  of  thn 

kk  hie  defence,  ihews,  from  vari-  anthority  by  which  he  was  miilcd, 

paa    authorities,   both  of  hiftory.  He  concludes  this  Olort  diicourie 

and  recbrds,  that  in  many  of  the  with  ifome  very  quick  and  lively 

places  obje^ed  to,  himfelf  was  in  ftix^es  of  learned  raillery  upon  hit 

the  right,  and  hli  iMeifkxfy  iMt«  opjto^eau '  9mr«  Bfit. 

^         polatiop^ 
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pphitions,  wluch  ft  great  m»ny  readers  could  not  ^i»giijfk» 

•ccafioned  fome  writers  to  idledge  the  autkori^  and  tefti« 

UKmj  of  Camden  to  prove  hSta  vdiich  he.  never  advanced. 

Ta  prevent  this  laiAake  for  the  future,  nr^  Gibfon  rciidved 

to .  ghre  a  new  tranflation  of  Camden^  .purg^  from  all  to* 

niffi  imecpolations.    But  becaitfe  dr.  Holland's  additions 

were  fometimesgood^  and  it  was  generally  believed  that- he 

hid  o»BAUted  Caaaden  hio^elf^    when  he  met  widi  any 

obfcumies,  mr*  Gibfon  jpceiieFved  tfanmt   and  placed  theoa 

at  die  botiom  of  tb«  page.    He  aUb  added .  remarks  at  tfa» 

end  «f  each  county^  .either  tc^  confinn  wluit  Can^den  had  adf 

tfoneed,  or  to  give, a  more  pakicular  aoc9uat  of  .places  which 

he  had  defcribd)  or  a  defoiption  of  plaoes  omitted  by  him  i 

wkh  a  lift  of  die  perfpns  by  lairhora  hs ;  was  furoiihcd  with 

his  nsiaterials.    In  1615,  Camden  puhlUhed  in  Latin  his  anr 

pais  of  qiieeo  Elizabeth,  under  the  following  title,  Annakf 

lemaa  Anglicajpum  ^t  Hibernicarym,  regfuinte  Eiifiihethay .  ad 

amum  falutjs  mducxxix.    The  ccauiaiiatioii  of  tfaefe  sih 

pals  was  fini&ed'  about  the  year  (617  ^  hut  Camden  never 

would  confent  to. its  being  puUi&ed  in  bi9  life  time. 

Qunden,  not  content^  with  having  employed  his  pen  ia 
the  fervice  of  the  repuhlick  of  letters,  reiolved  aTfo  to  be* 
fiow  part  of  his  efta^e  in  founding  a  ledure  on  hiftory  in 
the  univerfi^  of  Oxford.  By  a  deed  executed  in  due  form,  Biosr.Bdt, 
March  5,  ioai-2)  he  made  over  all  his  fight  in  the  manor 
o£  fi<xley  in  Kent,  with  all  profits,  &c.  ariiing  therefrom^ 
to  the  chancellor,  nij^tera,  and  fcholarB,  of  the  univeriity  of 
Oxford,  .and  their  fucceifors,  with  this  provifo,  that  the  prot 
fits  of  the  faid  manor,  which  were  computed  to  be  of  the 
yearly  value  of  four  hundred  pounds,  mould  be  enk^ed  by 
mr,  William  Heather,  his  heirs  and  execujbors,  for  the  fpacc 
of  ninety-nine  years,  from  the  death  of  the  donor,  during 
which  time  the  faid  William  Heather  wiis  to  pay  to  the  pro^ 
feilbr  of  hiftory  in  Oxford  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds 
per  annum,  by  half-yearly  payments  $  and  after  the  expira* 
pon  of  that  term,  the  whole  eftate  to  be  veiled  in  that  uni« 
verfity :  for  which  ample  donation  he  was  unanimoufly  de^ 
dared  and  received  *faito  the  number  of  bcnefaAors  to  the 
vniverfity  [nl.  He  appointed  Dcgory  Whcare,  M-  A,  follow 
of  £xeter  ooUege,  to  b^  his  firft  piofoilbr.  Mr.  Camden  died 
the  ninth  of  November,  1 623,  at  his  houfe  at  ChiflGelhurft  in 
Kent,  where  from  1609,  he  had  pafied  all  the  time  that  he 

[d}  Wken  Camden  w«at  to  Ox*  offered  the  degree  of  maflcr  of  srtSf 
ford  in  j<x3»  on  account  of  fir  but  declined  it,  ee  ke  did  afterwards 
fhoma*  Bodley*9  fi||kcrala  hi  W^    1|)€  ^de  ^  hntplvfi 

^ul4 
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ciHiM  be  abfeht  fnmi  London.     By  his  will,  written  hy  him-- 

lelf  upon  his  laft  birth-day,  May  2,  1623,  (which  diy,   it 

appears  by  his  diary,  was  conftandy  fpent  by  him  in  good 

works  and  pious  medtt^tions)  he  bequeathed  eight  pounds  te 

^  poor  of  the  parifh  in  which  he  (hould  happen  to  die  ; '  a 

piece  of  plate  of  ten  pounds  value  to  fir  Fulke  Grevile,  lord 

Brooke,   who  preferred  "him  gratis  to  his  office ;   fixteen 

pounds  to  the  company  of  painter -ftainers  of  London,  «o 

Imy  them  a  piece  of  plate,  upon  which  he  diredted  this  iAv 

fcnption,  Gu].  Camdenus  clarenceux,  filius  Sarafonis  piftorfs 

>    Londinenfis,    dono  dedit ;  twdhre  pounds  to  the  cord^in-> 

4n  company,  to  purchafe  them  a  piece  of  plate,  on  whkJi 

tiie  fame  infcription  was  to  be  engraved  ;  feveral  legacies  to 

his  rehtions,  and  feme  fmall  memorials  to  his  particular  ac- 

vpiaintances.    His  books  and  papers  he  bequeathed  to  fir  Ro* 

bert  Cotton  of  Conington  [e].    He  alfo  direded  by  his  will, 

that  he  (hould  be  buried  -where  he  diod  i  but  his  executors 

did  not  follow  his  intention  in  that  particular :  thev  interred 

htm  with  great  pomp  in  the  fouth  ifle  of  Weftminlier  abbey, 

near,  the  learned  Cafaubon,  and  over-againft  the  celebrated 

'  Ghaiicer  [f  j.    He  was  not  lefs  illuftrious  for  his  virtues,  tHan 

for  his  learning.     In  his  writings  he  was  candid  and  modeft, 

in  his  converfation  eaQr  and  innocent,  and  in  his  whole  life 

even  and  exemplary.     With  thefe  good  qualities  it  is  no 

wonder  that  he  had  fo  great  a  number  of  illuftrious  friends 

in' England,  and  in  foreign  countries.    To  be  particular  in 

his  acquaintance  (fays  the  learned  bifhop  Gibfon)  would  be 

to  reckon  up  all  tne  learned  men  of  his  time.    When  he 

[e3  His  coUeflions  in  (xipport  of  ten;    for  upon  a  diligetot  fearch 

his  hiftory,   with  nfjpe&.  to  eivil  made  by  dr.  Sancrolt,  (bon  after 

^il^rsy  vfcrt  before  this  time  depo-  his  promotioii  to  the  fee  of  Canter* 

iited  in  the  Cotton  Itbcary ;  for  as  burft  there  was  not  a  line  of  tbeio 

to  .thofe  that  related  to  occlefiafti-  to  be  found.    Biog.  Brit, 
cal  matters,  when  aiked  for  them        [f]  Near  the  place  a  handfome 

liy  dr.Goodman,  fon  to  his  great  be-  monument  of  white  marble  was  e- 

nefiiflor,  hedecLutd,  he  flood  enga-  re^bd,  with  his  effiffies,  and  inlut 

eed  to  dr.  Bancroft,  aidifatihop  of  hand  a  book  with  Britannia  iaicrif 

Canterbury ;  who  upon  his  death,  bed  on  the  leaves.    According  to 

transferred  his  right  to  them  to  his  dr.  Smith,  a  cqrtain  young  gentle- 

{ucceilbr,  dr.  Abbot,  who  aflually  man,  who  thought  me  reputation 

had  them,   and  intended  to  have  of  his  modier  hurt  by  ibmediing 

.     publiihed  them.   They  came  after-  thatCaaiidea  has  deliveitd  of  her 

waxds  into  the  hands  of  archbi-  in  hiftory,  could  find  no  other  way 

fhop  Laud,    and   ai'e  fuppofed  to  to  be  revenged,  than  by  breaking 

have  been  deftroyed,  when  His  pa-  oflT  a  piece  fi^m  the  nofe  of  his  ^r 

pers  fell  into  the  hands  of  mr.  tue  in  WefhnilAfter-abbey. 
Prynne,  mr*  Scot^  pad  Hu||h  Pev 
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vai  youngy  learned  men  were  his  patrons  i  when  he  ^tiw 
am  the  leained  men  were  hit  intimatea,  and  when  he  cane 
to  be  old,  he  was  a  patron  to  the  learned*  So  that  learn- 
ing  was  his  only  care,  and  learned  men  the  only  comfeit  of 
kb  life.  What  an  ufeful  and  honourable  correspondence  he 
had  fisttled  both  at  home  and  abroad,  doth  beft  appear  from 
his  letters ;  and  with  what  candour  and  eafinefs  he  main- 
tained it,  the  fame  letteis  may  inform  us.  The  work  he 
was  engaged  in  for  the  honour  of  his  native  country,  gained 
him  lefped  at  home  and  admiration  abroad,  fo  that  he  was 
looked  npm  as  a  common  oracle ;  and  for  a  foreigner  to  tra-^ 
vel  into  England,  and  return  without  feeing  Camden,  was* 
thought  a  very  grofs  omiffion.  He  was  viuted  by  itx  Ger^ 
man  noblemen  at  one  time,  and  at  their  requeft  wrote  his 
lemma  in  each  of  their  books,  as  a  teftimony  that  they  had 
fcen  him  [g ]• 

[g]   Dr.  Smidi  publiflied  fome  death,  Camden  kept  adiaiycf  all 

fmall  pieces,  written  by  Camden,  (lathcr  of  many  of)  the  iiemark- 

and  in  the  fame  volume  with  his  able    paflages    in    the    reigii    of 

hft  and  letters.    The  moft  confi-  king  James.    Not  that  he  could  fo 

derable  is  in  Latin,  and  beaiis  the  much  as  dream  of  living  to  make 

title  of  Guiielmi  Qundeni  annales  tiie  of  them  himfelf  at  that  a^, 

abanno  1603,  ad  ann.  16131  ^^  ^^^  under  thofe  many  infiniiitiet 

the  running  title  is,  Guiielmi  Cam-  which  a  laborious  life  had  drawi^ 

deni  regni  regis  Jacobi  I.  annalium  upon  him  :    but  he  was  willing 

apparatus.  Mr.  Wood  (A.  Oxon.  however  to  contribute  all  the  ai« 

▼oi.  I.  c^  4Si-)  thought  theTe  were  iiftance  He  could  to  any  that  (houid 

Bu*.  Camden^s  materiaus  fcp:  writing  do  the  £une- honour  to  the  reign  of 

the  annals  of  king  James's  reign  :  king  James,  which  he  had,  done  to 

but  what  they  reafiy  were  we  learn  that  of  queen  Elizabeth*     Biogr« 

from    bifliop   Gibfon.     From    the  Biit. 
end  of  qoeen  Blisabeth  to  his  own 

CAMERARIUS  (  Joachimus)  an  Exceedingly  learn- 
ed German,  was  bom  at  Pabeperg  upon  the  12th  of  April, 
in  die  year  1500,  and  was  fent  to  a  fchool  at  Lerpdc,  when 
lie  was  thirteen  years  of  age.    Here  he  foon  diftinguUhed  MeUhtr. 

--     '^  ---       <9-  Adam  im 


by  his  hard  application  to  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  . 
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which  he  read  without  ceafmg ;  and  there  goes  a  ftory,  thatnxii, 
when  Leipfic  was  in  a  tumult  on  fome  account  or  other, 
Camerarius  Ihewed  no  concern  about  any  thing,  but  an  AI- 
dus's  Herodotus,  which  he  carried  under  his  arm ;  and 
which  indeed  to  a  fcholar  at  that  time  was  of  fome  confer 
quence,  in^en  printing  was  but  lately  introduced,  and  Greek 
books  were  as  yet  not  eafy  to  be  come  at.  In  the  year  I517» 
he  ftudied  phllofophy  under  Mofeltanus ;  and  this  was  the 
yearj  when  the  indulgences  were  preached^  which  gave  oc- 

cafion 
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#03^  bom  of  a  good  family  at  LUbohf  about  di^  year  1527^ 
He  ftudied  in  the  umvemty  of  Conimhra,  and  gave  proofai 
e£  his  genius  for  poetry,  while  he  was  very  young.    How-' 
cvipr,  not  being  born  to  fortunes,  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
books,  and  have  recourfe  to  arms.     He  was  fent  to  Ceuta  in 
Africa,  vrfiich  the  Portugueze  were  in  pofiefEon  of  at  that 
time,  and  acquitted  himfcif  like  a  good  foldier  upon  many 
occafions,  but  at  laft  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  one  of  his 
cn^es,  in  defence  of  that  town  againft  the  Moors.    From 
tnence  he  returned  to  Portugal,  but  did  not  yet  find  himfelf 
in  a  condition  to  live  as  he  would,  and  therefore  went  next 
in  an  expedition  to  the  £afl  Indies.    In  this  abfence  he  com- 
pofed  a  great  many  poems,  which  gained  him  the  good  will 
and  afFedion  of  the  commanding  officer  and  fome  others^ 
,  who  had  a  tindure  of  polite  literature  ;  but  happening  un- 
luckily to  be  fevere  upon  one,  who  did  not  underfland  the 
privilege  of  poets,  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  his  anger.    He  went  to  the  frontiers  of  China^ 
where  he  found  means  of  being  conveyed  to  Goa,  and  fronr 
thence  to  Portugal.     In  his  pailkj^e  thither,  he  was  fhlp- 
wrecked  by  a  ftorm,  loft  all  his  effeds,  and  with  great  dif-^ 
ficvilty  faved  his  life.     He  did  not  lofe  however,  (ays  men- 
iieur  Baillet,  his  fenfes  in  the  midft  of  all  this  danger ;  but 
had  the  prdence  of  mind  to  preferve  his  Lufiadas,  which  he 
taeiMai    held  in  his  left  hand,  while  he  fwam  with  his  right.  As  foon 
in  S^sMssy  jg  [jg  y,^^  fettled  again  in  his  own  country,  he  put  the  finifh- 
^j?'"'  ^'  ing  hand  to  his  Luiiadas,  and  dedicated  it  in  dieiyear  15694 
to  don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal,  in  hopes  of  making  his 
fortune  by  it.    But  mat  prince  being  then  very  young,  and 
the  courtiers  no  admirers  of  poetiy,  the  unfortunate  Came* 
ens  was  entirely  difappointed.    He  did  not  however  travel  a^ 
gain  in  fearch  of  farther  adventures,  but  fpent  the  remaindei^ 
of  his  life^at  Lifbon ;  where,  to  the  eternal  reproach  of  his 
countrymen,  he  died.miierably  poor  and  unregarded,  in  the 
mdMd.  Ao- year  1579. 

too.  Btbii-       It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Camoens  had  a  moft  txtnot* 

^l^^^j^  dinary  genius  for  poetry ;  that  he  had  an  abundance  of  that 

ii.p«so»ti!vivida.  vis  animi,  which  is  necefiary  to  conftitute  a  poet} 

that  he  had  a  fertile  invention,  a  fublime  conception,  and 

.    .  an  eafe  and  aptitude  in  his  make,  which  could  accommodate 

itfelf  to  any  fubge^t.    Nicholas  Antonio,  from  whom  w^ 

colleded  the  above  circumibnces  of  his  life,  fays,  that  ^^  he 

**  perft^y  fucceeded  in  all  fubje£^s  of  the  heroick  kind ; 

^^  that  he  had  a  peculiar  talent  in  defcribing  peribns  and 

<<  places ;  that  his  comparifons  were  great  and  toUe,  his 
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^  'epifisdes  very  agredifale  and  verfified^  yet  never  lea4ing  hia 

^  reader  fn>in  the  principal  obge£t  of  his  poem ;  and  that  he 

^^  had  mixed  a  great  deal  of  learning  in  it^  without  the  leaft 

^  appearance  of  aiFedation  and  pedantry/'    Rapin  has  cri-  Nlchd.  An« 

tidfed  the  Lufiadas  fomewhat  feverelyi  and  tells  usf  that  ^^  ^''l^* 

*^  as  divine  a  poet  afi  Camoens  may  pais  for  with  the  Portu-^j^^^^^^ 

<'  guexe^  yet  he  is  exceptionable  in  many  accounts.    HisiLpiU^iU 

^  verfes  are  fo  often  obfcure,  that  they  may  (eem  rather  to 

**  be  myfteries  or  oracles.     The  deftgn  is  too  vaft^  without 

proportion  or  juftneis ;  and,  iji  ihort,  it  is  a  very  bad  mo^ 
^  del  for  axl  epick  poema  He  adds,  that  Camoens  has 
^  lliewn  no  judgm^t  in  compofition  ;  that  he  has  mixed 
^*  indifirriminatdy  Venus,  Bacchus^  and  other  heathen  di-^ 
^' vinities  in  a  cfariftiah  poem;  and  that  he  has  condu&ed  .  . 
*«  it  no  better  in  many  other  refpeas/'  ^         fi,r  if  i^i 

But  notwithftanding  Rapin's  diflike  of^  this  poem^  it  has  * 

been  often  reprinted  and  tranflated  itito  feveral  languages. 
It  has  been  tranflated  once  into  Fr^nch^  twice  into  Italian^ 
ind  four  times  into  Spaniih.  Laftly^  it  was  tranflated  into 
Ladn  by  Thomas  de  Faria,  bifhop  of  Targa  in  Africa  ^ 
who,  concealing  his  name,  and  faying  nothing  of  its  being  ^ 

a  tratiflation,  nude  fome  believe,  tnat  the  Lufiadas  was  ori-^ 
ginatly  written  in  Latini  Large  commentaries  have  been 
written  upon  the  Lufiadas  )  the  mdft  coniiderable  of  which 
are  thoie  of  Emanuel  Faria  de  Soufai  which  were  printed  ill 
two  volumes  folio  at  Madrid^  in  the  year  1639^  Thefe  com- 
mentaries yftrc  followed  the  year  after  with  the  publicatioii 
of  another  volume  in  folio^  written  to  defend  them  -,  befided 
eight  voludies  of  obfervations^  upon  the  Mifcellaneous  po^ 
ems  of  Camoens^  which  this  commentator  left  behind  hint 
m  manuicripti  We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  Ca- 
iBoens,  without  lamenting^  that  his  great  merit  was  no£ 
known,  or  which  Is  the  fame  thingi  or  rather  Worfe^  not 
acknowledged  till  after  his  deaths 

CAMPANELLA ( t;HOM^s )  a Qciefcrated lulian phi- 
losopher in  the  beginning  o(  the  XVlth  century^  was  borrf 
atSrilo^  a  fmall  village  m  Calabria,  on  the  5  th  of  Septem- 
ber, I568<  At  the  age  ^  thirteen  he  underftood  the  an- 
dent  orators  and  poets,  ana  wrote  difcourfes  and  verfes  on 
ririous  fubjet^.  When  he  was  fourteen  vears  and  a  half 
dd,  his  father  purpofed  to  fend  him  to  Naples  to  ftudv  law  ; 
hut  young  CsCnfpanella  having  other^  views,  entered  nmifelf 
into  the  order  of  the  Dominicans^  Whllfl;  he  was  ftudyinaf 
jjbHobphy  at  Svi  Qiorgioi  hi&  profeflbr  was  invited  to  din 
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Mom.      Py^  upon  feme  tfaefcs  which  were  t»  be  maincained  ^r  the 
Francifcans ;  but  finding  himfelf  indi^x>fed,  he  femCampanel- 
la  in  his  room,  who  argued  with  fe  much  fubtilty  and  ferce^ 
thai  every  body  was  charmed  with  him,  and  crt^  ovt,  that 
the  genius  of  Telefius  had  tranfinierated  into  Campanella  : 
he  h^  never  before  heard  of  diat  philofopher,  but  aifter  thi» 
read  hini  carefUly,  and  even  entered  into  his  fendments* 
When  his  couife  of  philofophy  v^as  iinilhed,  he  was  fent  to 
Coienza  to  ikidy  divinity.    But  his  inclination  led  him  to 
philofophy.    Having  conceived  a  notion  that  the  truth  was 
not  to  be  found  in  me  peripatetick  philofophy,  he  anxioufly^ 
examined  all  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabian  comlnentatora  • 
upon  Ariftotle,  and  began  to  hefitate  more  and  more  with 
regard  to  their  doArines.    His  doubts  fUU  remaining,    he 
determined  to  perufe  the  writings  of  Plato,  Pliny,  Galen^ 
the  Stoicks,  and  the  followers  of  Uemocritos,  aind  efpeci^lly 
thofe  of  Telefius,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  original 
book  of  the  world.    He  found  the  dodlrine  of  his  mafter^ 
to  be  falfe  in  fo  many  points,  that  he  began  to  doubt  even  of 
uncontroverted  matters  of  ia6t     At  tne  age  of  two  and 
twenty  he  began  to  commit  his  new  iyllems  to  writii^,  and 
ki  1590,  he  went  to  Naples  to  get  them  printed.    P^ng 
by  a  convent  of  the  Recolleta  in  that  city,  and  feeing  a  great 
number  of  people  going  in  and  out^  he  enquired  the  reafen  * 
of  it,  and  beine  told  that  they  were  difputing  in  philofophv, 
he  went  in  with  the  others,  and  obtaining  leave  to  fpeas^ 
acquitted  himfelf  to  fo  much  advantage,  that  he  received  the 
applaufes  of  the  whole  aflembly,  ai^  the  monks  of  his  order 
carried  him  away  in  triumph  to  their  convent.     Some  time 
after  he  was  prefent  at  a  difputation  in  divinity,  and  took 
occafion  to  commend  what  was  fpoken  by  an  ancient  profef- 
for  of  his  order,  as  Very  Judicious  $  but  the  old  man,  lealous 
perhaps  of  the  glory  which  Campanella  had  gained,  bade 
him  in  a  very  contemptuous  manner,  be  filents  fince  it  did  not  • 
belong  to  a  young  man,  as  he  was^  to  interpofe  in  queftions  of 
divinity.  Campanella  fired  at  this,  4nd  feid,  that  as  young  as 
he  was,  he  was  able  to  teach  him ;  and  immediately  confuted 
what  the  profeflbr  had  advanced,  to  the  fatisfa£^ionof  the  au-* 
dience.     The  profeflbr  conceiv^  %  mortal  hatred  to  him  onr 
this  account,  and  accufed  him  to  the  inqui&tion,  as  if  he  had  ^j 
gained  by  magick  that  vaft  extent  of  learning  which  he  had 
acquired  without  a  mafter.    His  writings  ma^e  a  prodigious 
noife  in  the  worlds  and  the  novelty  of  his  opinions  ftirring 
up  many  enemies  againft  him  at  Naples,  he  removed  to 
Rome  J  and  not  meeting  wit}i  a  bettei^  receptioni  in  that 
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dt)r,  he  {proceeded  to  Floreni6d,  and  p#efent6d  fome  of  his  ^brict 
to  ^ne  grand  duke^  FerdinaAd  I.  the  patron  of  learned  men; 
Afttr  a  fliort  ftav  there,  as  he  ^v^as  paififtg  through  Bblogna^- 
in  his  vrsf  to  Padua,  his  writings  were  feized,  and  carried: 
CO  the  inquifition  at  Rome.    This  gave  him  little  diftur* 
baace,  and  he  continued  his  journey.     At  Padua,  he  wa^ 
employed  in  inftrutSHng  (bme  young  Venetians  ih  his  doc^ 
ttines,  and  composing  fome  piec^si    Returning  afterwardif 
to  Rome)    he  met  with  a  better  reception   than   before^' 
ttxTwas  honoured  with  the  friendihip  of  feveral  cardinals* 
h^  1598  he  went  to  Nafries,  where  he  ftaid  but  a  fliort  time^ 
then  vflhed  his  own  country.     Some  expreffions  which  h^ 
dropt,  with'  regard  to  the  government  of  the  Spaniards  and 
the  projefl  of  an  infurredlion,  being  reported  to  the  Spani- 
ards, he  was  feized  and  carried  to  Naples  iit  15991  ^   ^ 
criminal  s^nft  the  ftate,  and  put  feven  times  to  the  rack^ 
and  afterwards  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment.     At 
iitt  he  was  not  permitted  to  fee  any  perfon,  and  denied  the 
ufe  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  but  being  afterwards  indulged 
therewith,  he  wrote  feveral  of  his  pieces  In  prifon  i  fomd 
of  wfaidi   Tobias  Adamus  of  Saxony  procured  from  himf 
and  publifhed  in  Germany.    The  dffgrace  of  the  duke  of 
Oflhna,   viceroy  of  Naples,  who  had  a  great  efteem  for 
&anpcenella,  and  oft^n  confulted  him^  was  the  occafion  of 
hfa  being   aftenx^ards  more  ftriftly  confined.     Pope  Urban 
Vni.  who  knew  him  from  his  writings,  obtained  his  liberty 
from  niilip  IV 4  of  Spaih,  in  May  16264     Campahella  went  Kforen« 
immediately  to  Rome,  where  he  continued  foihe  years  in  the*^"«  ^»«* 
priibns  of  the  inquifition ;  but  he  was  a  prifbner  only  ill 
tiame.      Divers  reafons  are  given  for  this  new  Imprifon- 
ment*    Some  fay,  that  in  order  to  refcue  himfelf  from  the 
hmg  and  fe^rt  confinement  Which  he  fufFered  uiider  the 
the  Spaniards^  he  appealed  from  the  inquifition  in  Spaih,  be-' 
fote  which  he  had  been  accufed5  to  that  of  Rome^  where 
hfe  expeded  to  be  treated  with  more  lenity.     Others  report,- 
that  tile  pope,  who  wanted  a  pretcnde  to  bring  him  from . 
Naples,  acquainted  the  king,  that  fince  CampaneHa  was  not 
convifbed  of  any  crime  againft  the  ftate  j  but  was  accufed  or 
adirancing  feveral  errors  in  hii  writings,  he  ought  to  give  aii 
account  of  his  faith  before  the  inquifition  at  Rome*     Iff 
this  cafe  it  was  neceitary  for  Cahipanelia  to  continue  fof 
feme  time  under  a  kind  of  confinement^  in  order  to  give  3 
ortocir  to  the  pretext  Employed  by  the  pop*.    In  1629  he 
was  difthaiged^  Init  the  refentment  of  the  Spaniards  was  not 
Tne  friendihip  ihewn  him  by  the  pope,who  fettled  a 
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confiderable  penfion,  and  conferred  many  odier  favours  oift 
him,  excited  their  jealoufy ;  and  his  correfpondence  with, 
fome  of  the  French  nation,  gave  them  new  fufpicions  of 
him.  Campanella  being  informed  of  their  defigns  againft 
hini,  went  out  of  Rome,  difguifed  like  a  minime  in  the 
French  ambaflador's  coach  i  and  embarking  for  France, 
landed  at  Marfeilles  in  Odlober  1634.  Mr.  Peirefc  being 
informed  of  his  arrival,  fent  a  letter  to  bring  him  to  Aix, 
where  he  entertained  him  fome  months.  The  year  follow- 
ing Campanella  went  to  Paris,  and  was  gracioufly  received 
by  Lewis  XIIL  and  cardinal  Richlieu ;  the  latter  procured 
him  a  penfion  of  2000  livres,  and  often  confulted  him  on 
the  affairs  of  Italy/  Campanella  pafled  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  a  monaftery  of  the  Dominicans  at  Paris,  and 
died  on  the  21ft  of  March  1639,  in  the  feventy-firft  year  of 
his  age.     A  lift  of  his  writings  may  be  feen  in  Moreri. 

CAMPIAN  (Edmund)  a  very  ingenious  and  learned 
Engtiihman,  was  born  at  London  upon  the  twenty  fifth  of 
January  1 540,  'and  educated  there  in  fchooi  learning  among 
Wood's  A-  ^be  blue  coat  boys  in  Chrifl*s  hofpital.   Being  a  boy  of  great 
then.  Oxon.  parts,  he  was  pitched  upon,  while  he  was  at  fchooi,  to  make 
rr^.*""^'*  an  oration  before  queen  Mary  at  her  acceflion  to  the  crown  j 
Britannico^  and  from  thence  elected  fcholar  of  St.  John's  college  in  Ox- 
Hjbermw.    ford  by  Thomas  White,  the  founder  of  it,  in  the  year  1553.. 
He  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  regularly, 
and  afterwards  went  into  orders.     In  the  year  1566,  when 
queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Oxford,  he  made  an  oran 
tion  before  her,  and  alfo  kept  an  a<^  in  St.  Mary's  church, 
with  very  great  applaufe  from  that  learned  queen*     In  the 
year  1568,  he  went  into  Ireland,  where  he  wrote  a  hiftory 
of  that  country  in  two  books  ;  but  being  then  difcovered  to 
have  embraced  the  popiih  religion,  and  to  labour  for  profe- 
lytes,  he  was  feized  and  detained  for  fome  time.     He  efcaped 
foon  after  into  England  ;  but  in  the  year  1571,  tranfported 
himfelf  into  the  Low-countries,  and  fettled  himfelf  in  the 
Englilh  college  of  jefuits  in  Doway,  where  he  openly  re- 
nounced the  proteilant  religion,  and  had  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor of  divinity  conferred  upon  him.     From  thence  he  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  jefuits 
in  the  yeai;  1573  '  ^^^  afterwards  fcnt  by  the  general  of  his- 
onier  into  Germany.     He  lived  for  fome  time  at  Brune,  and ; 
then  at  Vienna  5  where  he  corapofed  a  tragedy,  called  Nedor  J 
and  AmhroHa,  which   was  adled  before  the  emperor  with  J 
great  applaufe.     Soon  after  he  iettled  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  J 
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mi  taught  rhetorick  and  philofophy  for  about  fix  years  in  a 
college  of  jefuits,  which  had  been  newly  ere£led  there.  At 
lengm  being  called  to  Rome,  he  was  fent  by  the  command 
of  pope  Gregory  XIII.  into  England,  whither  be  arrived  up^ 
on  Ae  twenty  nfth  of  June  in  the  year  1580.  Here  he  per- 
formed all  the  offices  of  a  good  provincial,  and  was  diligent 
in  propagating  his  religion  by  all  the  arts  of  converfation  and 
wridne-  He  feems  xo  have  challenged  the  Englifh  clergy 
to  a  difputation  by  a  piece,  intitled  Rationes  deceni  oblati 
oertaminis  in  caufa  fidei,  redditx  academicis  Angliae,  which 
was  printed  at  a  private  prefs  in  the,  year  158 1  ;  and  many 
copies  of  which,  as  mr.  Wood  tells  us,  were  difperfed  that 
year  in  St.  Mary's  church  at  Oxford,  during  the  time  of  an 
aA.  In  ihort,  Campian^  though  nobody  knew  where  he 
was,  was  yet  fo  adive,  as  to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of 
Walfingham  fecretary  of  ftate ;  and  Walfingham  employed 
a  prieft  catcher,  who  was  as  ufeful  a  member  of  fociety  in 
tiiofe  days  as  a  thief  catcher  is  now,  to  find  him  out.  He  was 
at  laft  difcovered  in  difguife  at  the  houfeof  a  private  gentle- 
man in  Berks,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  in  great  prccef- 
fion  to  the  Tower  of  Liondon,  with  a  paper  faftened  to  his 
hat,  on  which  was  written  Edmund  Campian  a  moft  pernici* 
eu9  iefutt.  Afterwards,  having  been  found  guilty  of  high 
trea/on,  in  adhering  to  the  bifliop  of  Rome  the  queen's  ene- 
m^,  and  in  coming  to  En^and  to  difturb  the  peace  and  quiet 
or  the  realm,  he  was  hanged  and  quartered,  with  other  Ro- 
miih  priefts,  at  Tyburn  upon  the  firft  of  December  in  the 
year  1581. 

All  pasties  allow  him  to  have  been  a  moft  extraordinary 
Bian :  of  admirable  parts,  an  elegant  orator,  a  fubtle  philo-* 
bfpher  and  ikilful  difputant,  an  cx^A  preacher  both  in  Latin 
JBid  Englifli,  and  withal  a  good  natured  and  well  behaved 
man  :  fo  that  we  are  ready  to  lament  his  having  been  a  papift, 
and  faavtne  fuiFered  fo  hard  a  fate.  Befides  the  books  already 
mei^tioned,  he  wrote,  i.  Chronologia  iiniverfalis :  a  very 
learhed  work.  2.  Nine  articles  dirked  to  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  in  158 1.  3.  Various  conferences  concerning 
leligicm,  had  with  prot^ant  divines  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, in  1581.  4.  Narratio  de  divortib  Henrici  VIII.  regis 
ab  uxore  Catherina,  &c.  The  manufcript  of  his  Hiftory  of 
Irdand  was  found  in  the  Cotton  library,  and  publiihed  at. 
Dublin  by  fir  James  Ware  in  the  year  1633, 

CANTACUZENUS  (Johannes)  a  celebrated  By- 
zantine  biftorian^  was  bom  at  Conftaixtinople  of  a  very  an* « 
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dent  and  noble  family ;  his  father  being  governor  of  PdtH 

e)niiefu8,  and  bis  mother  a  near  relation  of  the  emperor'stt 
e  was  bred  to  letters  and  to  arms,  and  afterwards  admitted 
f  ***' J'  li  ^  ^^^  higheft  offices  of  ftate  5  where  he  acquitted  himfelf  ia 
Cave's  Hi ^  fuch  afmanner,.  as  to  gain  the  favour  of  both  court  and  city* 
torta  Lit.     He  was  made  firft  lord  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  emperor 
tom.H.  p.  ^ndronicus,  but  loft  his  fayour  about  the  year  1 320,  by^ad* 
4»j^|P  «P-  jjfjing  himiidf  too  much  to  the  intereft  at  his  grandfon  Aa- 
dronicus.     However,  yrhen  the  grandfon  feized  the  empire^ 
as  he  did  in  the  year  1328,  he  loaded  Cantacuzenus  with 
wealth  and  honours ;  made  him  generaliffimo  of  his  forces  { 
did  nothing  without  confulting  him ;  and  would  fain  h^vo' 
}iad  him  to  haye  joined  hiin  in  the  goverment,  which  Canta<v 
puzenus  refufed.    In  the  year  1 341^  Andronicusdied,  and  left 
to  Cantacuzenus  the  care  of  the  empire,  till  his  ion  Johti 
Paleologus,  who  was  then  but  nine  years  of  age,  ihould  be 
^t   to    take  it   upon  himfelf :    which    truft  be  diicbarged 
yery  diligently  and  faithfully.     But  the  emprefs  dowamr, 
the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople,   and  ibme  of  the  noUes, 
jbon  growingjealous  and  envious  of  Cantacuzenus,  formed 
a  party  againft  him,  and  declared  him  a  traitor :  upon  i»4uch 
a  great  portion  of  the  nobility  and  army,  befought  him  to 
take  the  empire  upon  himfelf,  and  accordmgly  he  was  crown- 
ed at  Hadrianopolis  upon  the  twen^  firft  of  May  in  the  yev 
1342,     A  civil  war  raged  for  five  years,  and  Cantacuzenuf 
y^SLS  conqueror,   who^  however  came  to   pretty  reafonable 
terms  of  peace  with  John  Paleologus ;  viz.  that  himfelf  (hould 
be  crowned,  and  that  John  ihould  be  a  partner  with  him  in 
the  empiie,  though  not  upon  an  equal 'footing,  till  h^ihoula 
arrive  at  years  fulBcient.     He  gave  him  alfo  his  daughter  He^ 
len,  to  whom  he  had  formerly  been  engaged  for  a  wife  ;  and 
$hc  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  the  thirteenth  of  May  in  the 
year  1347^     ButJui'picions  and  enmities  foon  ariiing  betwceii 
the  new  cmpeiors,  the  war  broke  out  again,  and  lafted^  till 
John  took  Coniiantinople  in  the  year  1 355.     A  few  days  af-> 
ter  the  city  was  taken,  Cantacuzenus,  unwilling  to  continue 
a  civil  war  any  longer,  abdicated  his  (h^e  of  the  empire,  and 
retired  to  a  monaitery,  where  he  took  the  habit  of  a  numk, 
with  the  new  name  ot  Joafaphus,  and  fpentthe.remainder^of 
his  life  in  reading  and  writing.    His  wife  retired  alfo  at, the 
fame  time  to  a  nunnery,  where  (he  changed  her  own  name 
Irene  for  the  new  one  of  Eugenia. 

How  long  he  ]ived  in  this  retirement,  and  when  he  died,  is 
not  very  certain  5  but  it  is  agreed  by  all,  rfiat  he  lived  a  very 
j|ong  ^oie  ip  i^  aad  fuppofed  by  fome^  that  h?  did  not  die  tiU 
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1^  year  141!)  when  he  was  a  hundred  years  of  age)  or  u(^ 
wards.     Here  he  wrpte  a  Hiftoiy  of  his  own  times  in  four  Fabrjdus, 
fcoc^,  or  rather  of  the  times  in  which  he  was  engaged  in 
worldly  afiairs  ;  fince  the  period  it  includes  is  only  from  the 
year  1320  to  the  year  1355.     He  was  a  very  proper  pqp-fon  to 
idate  the  tranfadions  within  this  period,  becaufe  he  was  not 
cfily  an  eye  witnefs  of  all  that  was  done,  but  himfelf  the  or- 
4erer  and  doer  of  a  great  part :  upon  which  account  Voffius 
has  not  fcrupled  to  prefer  him  to  aJl  the  Byzantine  hiftoriani.  De  Grape. 
A  Latin  tranflation  of  this  hiftory,  from  the  Greek  manu-  ^A-  p.  310* 
ibipt  in  the  duke  of  Bavaria's  library,  was  puUiihed  by  Pon» 
tanus  at  Ingolftad  in  the  year  1603  :  and  afterwards  at  Paris, 
in  1645,  a  Iplendid  edition  in  three  volumes  folio  of  the  Greek 
frcMn  the  manufcript  of  mopf.  Legviere  chancellor  of  France, 
whh  Pontanus's  Latin  verfion^  and  with  the  notes  of  him  and 


Befides  thb  hiftory  he  wrote  alfo  feme  theological  works> 
particularly  an  Apology  for  the  chriftian  relidon  againft  that 
of  MahcMnet,  in  four  books  :  this  he  did  at  ukc  requeft  of  i 
monk  and  friend  of  his,  who,  it  feems,  had  been  folicited  by 
a  muflfelmaa  of  Perfia,  to  defert  chriftianity,  and  embrace 
Mabometanifm :  where  he  does  not  content  himfelf  with  reply-* 
ing  to  the  particular  obje£Hon  of  die  muflelman  to  chrifti-; 
anity,  but  writes  a  general  defence  of  it  againft  the  Alcoran. 
He  calls  himfelf  Chriftodulus  as  a  writer. 
• 

CANTERUS   (William)  an  eminent  linguift  and 
philologer,  was  born  at  Utrecht  of  an  ancient  and  reputable^ 
fiunily  upon  the  fourth  of  July  in  the  year  1542  ;  and  educa-« 
ted  in  the  belles  lettres  umler  the-  inlpe£lion  of  his  parents, 
till  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.     Then  he  was  fent  to  Cor-  Meiaiior. 
nelius  Valerius  atLouvain,  with  whom  he  continued  four^***"-  « 
years ;  and  gave  furprizing  proofe  of  his  progrefs  in  Greek ^'  • 
and  Latin  literature,  by  writing  letters  in  thofe  languages,  by 
tnuiilations,  and  by  drawing  up  fome  dramadck  pieces.  Hav- 
ing a  ftrong  propenfity  to  Greek  authors,  he  removed  in  the 
year  1559  from  Louvain  to  Paris,  for  the  fake  of  learning 
the  language  more  perfeAly  from  John  Auratas,    Under  this 
prafeflbr  he  ftudied  till  the  year  1562,  and  then  was  obliged- to 
leave  France  on  account  of  the  civil  wars  there,    He  travelled  • 

next  into  Germany  and  Italy,  and  vifited  the  fevcral  univerfi- 
tics  of  thofe  countries ;  Bononia  particularly,  where  he  be- 
came known  to  the  famous  Oarolus  Ligonius,  to  whom  he 
afterwards  dedicated  his  eight  books  Novarum  le£Uonum.  Ve- 
nice he  had  a  great  deiir<  to  fee,  not  pnly  for  the  beauty  and 
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magnificence  of  the  place,  but  fof  the  <^yportiinity  he  flioidd 
have  of  purchafing  manufcriptff ;  which  the  Greeks  bi^ougbt 
|n  great  abundance  from  (heir  own  country,  and  there  expoA 
ed  to  fale  :  and  from  Venice  he  propofed  to  go  to  Rome«  But^i 
pot  being  able  to  bear  the  heat  of  tholb  regions,  he  dropt  the 
purfuit  of  his  journey  any  farther,  and  returned  thro'  Germany 
to  Louvain,  where  m  ^bout  eight  years  time  he  ftudied  hlm^ 
felf  to  death ;  for  he  died  there  of  a  lingering  confumption 
upon  the  eighteenth  of  Ms^y  1575}  when  he  wa$  only  in  his 
thirty  third  year.     Thuanus  fays,  that  he  ^^  deferved  to  b^ 
*^  reckoned  ^mong  the  moft  learned  men  of  hi$  aee  j  an4 
^<  that  he  wpuld  certainly  have  done  gre^t  things,  if  he  had 
|nft.t4anfi. ««  pt>t  died  fo  very  immaturely,"    If  is  writings  are  purely  phi- 
747^?         lological  and  critical :  as,Novarum  le£Uonum  libri  oflq — Syn-^ 
fagma  de  ratione  emendandi  Gnecos  autores  r—  Notae,  fcho-? 
lia,  emendationes,  &  explicationes  in  Euripidem,  Sophoclem^ 
j£fchylum,  Ciceronem,  Propertium,  Aufonium,  Arnobium, 
Skc.  beiides  a  book  of  various  readings  in  feveral  manufcript^ 
pf  the  feptuagint,  and  a  great  many  tranflations  of  Greek  au-r 
thors.     He  underftood  fix  languages  beiides  that  of  his  na-< 
tive  country:  viz.  the  Latin,  Gre^k,  Hebrew^  French,  Ita- 
lian, and  Germant 

It  may  juftly  feem  a  matter  of  wonder,  how  a  man,  with- 
in the  compafs  of  fo ibort  a. life  a$  Canterus's, .  could  go  thro' 
to  many  laborious  tafks,  as  he  muft  needs  have,  done  ^  and  nQ 
lefs  matter  pf  curiofity  to  know,  how  he  contrived  to  do  it* 
Melchior  Adam  has  given  us  fome  account  of  this ;  and  ac- 
cording to  him,  Canterus  wa$,  in  the  firft  place,  very  tem^ 
'  perate  and  abftemious  in  point  of  djet ;  that  is,  he  eat  for 

the  fake  of  living,  and  did  not  live,  as  the  generality  of  man- 
kind do,  for  the  fake  of  eating*  He  always  begun  his  ftu- 
4ies  at  feyen  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  not  fooner,  becaufe 
^arly  rifmg  did  not  agree  with  him  5  and  purfued  them  very 
intenfely,  till  half  an  hour  after  eleven.  Then  he  walked 
cut  for  an  hour  before  dinner ;  and,  after  he  had  dined, 
walked  for  another  hour.  Then,  retiring  XP  his  ftudy,  he 
jlept  an  hour  upon  a  cou<^,  and  after  that  refumcd  his  fludies, 
which  he  continued  till  almoft  f^in-fet  in  winter,  and  feven 
p'clock  in  fummer.  Then  he  took  another  hour's  walk  ;  and 
irfter  returning  again  to  his  ftudips,  continued  them  till  mid- 
night without  interruption,  for  he  never  ate  any  fupper,  and 
|iad  no  wife  to  difturb  him.  llicfe  laft  hours  of  the  day  wejre 
not  however  devoted  by  him  to  fevere  ftudy,  but  to  writing 
'  letters  to  his  friends,  or  any  other  buiinefs  that  required  lew 
^bo^r  and  attention,  which  he  might  happen  to  have  upoi^ 
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tk  haiKb.  One  would  be  rea4)r  to  conclude  uptfn  a  firft  r6» 
Beflioo,  that  this  was  not  fufficient  to  do  what  Canterus  did : 

I  but  men^  who  have  not  experienced  it, .  do  not  eafdy.conceive^ 
what  avaft  deal  of  reading  and  writing,  ai&duity  and  con- 
fiancy  will  run  through.  Canterus  was  both  affiduous  and 
cofiflant  i  and  his  ftudies  were  conducted  with  as  much  form 
and  n^ethod,  as  if  he  himfelf  had  been  a  machine.  He  had 
HOC  only  his  particular  hours  for  ftudying,  as  we  have  feen^ 
but  he  aivided  thofe  hours  by  an  hour  glafs,  ibme  of  which  he 
let  apart  for  reading,  others  for  writing ;  and,  as  he  tells  ua 
bimielf  in  a  preface  to  his  Latin  tranilation  of  Stobaeus,  he 
Aever  varied  from  his  eftabliihed  method  on  any  account  whae- 
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We  muftnot  forget  to  obferve,  that,  asihort  a  time  as  he 
lived,  he  colle4Sted  a  moft  excellent  and  curious  library ;  not 
only  full  of  the  beft  authors  in  all  the  languages  he  underftood, 
but  abounding  alfo  with  Greek  manufcripts,  which  he  had 
purchafed  in  his  travels,  and  which,  if  death  had  (pared  him^ 
he  intended  to  have  publllhed  with  l^a^in  verfions  and  notes. 
He  could  have  faid  With  Antonnius,  that  ^^  nothing  was  dear- 
*'  er  to  him,  than  his  books :"  his  inordinate  love  of  which 
expofed  him  to  a  moft  fevere  trial,  when  a  fudden  inundation 
at  I^i|vajn  greatly  damaged,  and  had  like  to  have  deftroyed 
}iis  whole  library.  This  happened  upon  the  eighth  of  Janu- 
ary in  the  year  1573,  andwasfuch  an  affli£lion  to  him,  thaty 
as  Melchior  Adam  fays,  it  would  certainly  have  killed  him, 
if  his  friends  had  not  plied  him  with  proper  topicks  of  confo- 
iation,  and  affifted  him  in  drying  and  bringing  his  books  apd 
manuicripts  to  themielves  again. 

CAPELLUS  (Lewis)  an  eminent  French  proteftant 
9nd  learned  divine,  was  born  at  Sedan,  a  town  in  the  province 
of  Champagne,  about  the  year  1579*  He  was  prgfeflbr  of 
divinity  and  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the  univerfity  of 
Saumur ;  and  fo  very  deeply  fldlled  in  the  Hebrew,  that  our 
learned  biihop  Hall  calls  nim  magnum  Hebrairantium  ora« 
culum  in  Gallia,  the  great  oracle  of  all  that  ftudied  Hebrew 
in  France.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  very  learned  works  % 
but  is  now  chiefly  memorable  for  the  controverfy  he  had  with 
theyoun^r  Buxtorf  concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
points.  Two  opinions  have  prevailed  concerning  the  date 
and  origin  of  thefe  points ;  both  of  which  have  been  verv 
warmly  efpoufed.  The  firft  is,  that  the  points  are  coeval  witn 
the  language,  and  were  always  in  ufe  among  the  Jews :  the 
^oond,  that  the  points  were  not  kwwif\  to  t)^^  J^s  before. 

their 
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their  iHfpferiion  from  Jenifakm,  but  Lnvefited  afterwarls  by 
modern  rabbies  to  prevent  the  language^  which  was  every  day 
decaying,  from  being;  utterly  loft ;  vtz*  that  they  were  invent- 
ed by  the  Maforeth  Jews  or  Tiberias,  about  fix  hundred  years 
after  Chrift.  This  opinion  of  their  late  invention  was  taken  up 
by  Capellus,  who  defended  it  in  a  very  excellent  and  learned 
treatife,  intitled,  Arcanum  pun^hiationis  revelatum,  &c. 
which  work,  being  printed  in  Holland,  caufed.a  great  da- 
motu*  among  the  proteftants,  as  if  it  had  a  tendency  to  hurt 
their  caufe*  In  the  mean  time  it  is  certain^ that  Luther,Calvin, 
2/uingKus,  and  others  had  efpoufed  the  fame  notion,  as  well 
as  the  Scaligers,  Caufaboiis,  Erpenius,  Salmafius,  Grotius^ 
and  the  Heinfiufes  :  and  therefore  it  could  not  be  faid,  that 
Capellus  introduced  any  novelty,  but  only  better  and  more 
folidly  eftablifhed  an  opinion,  which  had  been  approved  of 
by  tbe  moft  lesuned  and  judicious  proteftants.  But  the  true 
reafon  why  the  German  proteftants  in  general  fo  warmly  op* 
pofed  Capellus's  opinion,  was,  becaufe  they  had  been  accuA' 
tomed  to  follow  that  of  die  two  Buxtorfs,  whom  they  confi- 
dered  as  oracles  in  Hebrew  learning.  Buxtorf  the  fadter  had 
written  a  little  treatife  in  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
points:  and  as  Buxtorfs  credit  was  juftly  great  among  them, 
they  chofe  rather  to  relv  upon  his  authority,  than  to  examine 
his  arguments,  in  fo  aoftrufe  an  enquiry.  Buxtorf  the  ion 
wrote  againft  Capellus,  and  maintained  his  father's  opinion. 
Capellus  however  has  been  generally  fuppofed  to  have  put 
the  matter  beyond  any  farther  difpute ;  on  which  account  his 
fcholars  Bochart,  Grotius,  Spanheim,  Voffius,  Daille,  and 
almoft  all  the  learned  in  Hebrew  ftnce,  have  come  very  rea-* 
djly  into  his  opinion. 

Capellus  corapofed  another  work,  intided,  Critica  facra, 
which  fo  highly  difpleafed  the  proteftants,  that  they  hindered 
die  impreffion  of  it  ^  till  John  Capellus^  who  was  his  fon  and 
afterwards  turned  papift,  got  leave  of  the  king  to  print  it  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1650.  This  work  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  col- 
kdion  of  various  readings  and  errors,  which  he  thought 
were  crept  into  the  copies  of  the  Bible,  through  the  fault  of 
the  tranfcribers  :  it  muft  have  been  however  a  work  of  pro*i 
digious  labour,  fince  the  author  acknowledges,  that  he  had 
been  fix  and  thirty  years  about  it.  The  younger  Buxtorf 
wrote  a  learned  anfwer  to  it,  and  (ome  £ngl|fh  proteftants 
hrv(f alfo  appeared  agsunft  it :  but  Grotius  on  ^he  other  fide 
very  much  commejias  this  critique  in  an  epifile  to  the  author, 
where  he  tells  him  among  other  things,  to  be  content  with 
the  judicious  dppre(>atioR  of  ^  fcw^  rather  tiia^  the  blind  ap- 
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of  many  readers.    Contentus  eftcs  fays  he,  magnjs 
ills  quam  multis  laudatoribus. 

Capellus^ied  at  Saumur  in  the  year  165S,  aged  ahnoft  eigh- 
Vr  jrears ;  having  made  an  abridgment  of  his  life  in  his  work 
I>e  gente  Capellori. 

CARACCI  (Lewis,  Augustine,  and  Hakni- 
9  Ah)  cekhrated  painters  of  the  Lombard  fchool,  all  of  Bo«- 
logna  in  Italy*  Lewis  Carracci  was  bom  in  the  year  1555  ;  DePaes,&c« 
and  was  coufin  german  to  Auguftine  and  Hannibal,  who 
were  brothers.  He  diicovered  but  an  indifferent  genius  for 
pointing  under  his  firft  matter  Profpero  Fontana ;  who  there* 
Sate  difluaded  him  from  purftiing  it  any  farther,  and  treated 
him  fo  roughly,  that  Lewis  left  his  fchool.  However  he  was 
determined  to  fupply  the  defefb  of  naturr  by  art ;  and  hence- 
IbrwBxd  had  recourfe  to  no  other  mafter,  but  the  works  of  th^ 
great  painters.  He  went  to  Venice,  where  the  famous  Tin* 
toret,  feeing  fbmething  of  his  doing,  encouraged  him  to  pro^ 
ceed  in  his  profeffioq,  and  foretold,  that  he  (hould  fbme  time 
be  one  of  the  firfl  in  it.  This  prophetic  applaufe  animated 
him  in  his  refbludons  to  acquire  a  maftery  in  his  art ;  and  he 
tiaireUed  about  to  fhidy  the  works  of  thofe  who  had  excelled  . 
in  it.  He  fhidied  Titian's,  Tintoret's,  and  Paulo  Veronefe'a 
works  at  Venice ;  Andrea  dd  Sarto's  at  Florence ;  Correg- 
gio's  at  Parma ;  and  Julio  Romano's  at  Mantua :  but  Correg«- 
gio's  manner  touched  him  mofl  fenfibly,  and  he  followed  it 
ever  after.  He  excelled  in  defign  and  colouring,  and  had  a 
peculiar  ^racefulnefs  and  candour. 

Auguftine  Carracci  was  bom  in  the  year  1557,  ^^^  Han* 
aibal  in  die  year  1560.  Their  father,  thou^  a  taylor  by 
trade,  was  yet  very  careful  to  give  his  fons  a  liberal  educati* 
on.  Auguftine  was  begun  to  be  bred  a  fcholar ;  but  hitf 
miius  l^ing  him  to  arts,  he  was  afterwards  pih  to  a  gold* 
unith.  He  quitted  this  profefBon  in  a  little  time,  and  then 
gave  himielf  up  to  every  thing  that  pleafed  his  fancy.  He  firft 
put  himfdf  under  the  tuition  of  his  coufin  Lewis,  and  be- 
came a  very  gopd  defi^ner  and  painter.  He  gained  fbme 
knowledce  likewife  of  all  the  paxts  of  the  madiematicks^  na- 
tural philofophy,  rhetorjck,  mufick,  and  moft  of  die  liberal 
arts  ajnd  fdenees.  He  was  alfo  a  titrable  poet,  and  very 
sccomplifhed  in  many  other  refpeAs.  Thou^  painting  was 
the  jMofeffion  he  always  ftuck  to,  yet  it  was  often  inteniij^ar 
ted  by  his  purfiiits  in  tne  art  of  engraving,  which  he  leaAit 
of  Cornelius  Cort,  and  in  which  he  Aurpafied  all  the  maflers 
fv  his  tune. 
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Hannibal  Caracci  in  the  mean  time  was  4  difctpie  of  Levr^ 
is,  as  well  as  hist  brother  Auguftine;  but  never  wandered 
from  his  art,  though  he  wandered  through  all  thofe  places 
which  afforded  any  means  of  cultivating  and  perfe(%ng  ir. 
Among  his  many  admirable  qualities,  he.  had  fo  prodigious  at 
memory,  that  whatever  he  had  once  feen,  he  never  failed  to 
retain  and  m^e  his  own.  Thus  at  Parma,  he  acquired  the 
fweetnefs  and  purity  of  Corre^io ;  at  Venice,  the  ftrength 
and  diftributioh  of  colours  of  Titian  ;  at  Rome,  the  oorredt— 
nefs  of  defign  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  antique :  and  by 
his  wonderful  performances  in  the  Farnefe  palace,  he  foon 
made  it  appear,  that  all  the  feveral  perfe<^tons  of  the  vaoCt 
eminent  mailers,  his  predecefTors,  were  united  in  himfelf  a^ 
ione. 

At  length  tfaefe  three  painters  having  made  all  the  advanta— 
ges  they  could  by  contemplating  the  works,  and  by  ck>(e 
pra<Slice,  fonned  a  plan  of  afibciation,  and  continued  hence- 
forward almoft  always  together.  Lewis  communicated  his 
difcoveries  freely  to  his  coufms  ;  and  propofed  to  them  that 
they  ihould  unite  their  fentiments  and  their  manner,  and  a£t 
as  it  were  in  confederacy.  The  propofal  was  accepted :  they 
performed  feveral  thii^s  in  feveral  places;  and  finding  their 
credit  to  increafe,  they  laid  the  foundation  of  that  celebrated 
ichool,  which  ever  fince  has  gone  by  the  name  of  the  Carac* 
ci^s  academy.  Hither  all  the  young  ftudents,  who  had  a 
view  of  becoming  mafters,.  reforted  to  be  inftruded  in  the 
rudiments  of  painting  :  and  here  the  Carracci  taught  freely  and 
without  referve  to  all  that  came*  Lewis's  charge  was  to 
make  a  collcftion  of  antique  ftatues,  and  bafs  reliefs.  They 
had  deftgns  of  the  bcft  mailers,  and  a  coUedlion  of  curious 
books  on  all  fubjedb  relating  to  their  art :  and  they  had  a  fkil- 
tdl  anatomiil  always  ready  to  teach,  what  belonged  to  the 
knitting  and  motion  of  the  mufcks,  &c.  There  were  often 
difputations  in  the  academy ;  and  not  only  painters  but  men 
^  learning  propofed  queilions,  which  were  always  decided 
by  Lewis.  Every  body  was  well  received  ;  and  ttiough  fta* 
ted'  hours  were  alioted  to  treat  of  different  matters,  yet  im- 
provements might  be  made  at  all  hours  bjr  the  antiquities  and 
die  deiigns,  which  were  to  be  feen. 

The  fame  of  the  Caracci  reaching  Rome,  the^  cardinal 
Eameie  fent  for  Hannibal  thither,  to  paint  the  gallery  of  his 
palace*  Hannibal  was  the  more  willing  to  go,  becauie  he 
had  a  great  defvce  to  fee  Raphael's  works,  with  the  antique 
fbitues  and  bais  reliefs.  The  guilp,  which  he  took  there 
^rom  the  ancient  fculpture^  made  him  change  his  Bologniait 
2  manner 
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Banntf  for  one  more  learned,  but  lefs  natural  in  the  defiga 
and  in  the  colouring.    Auguftine  followed  Hannibal,  to  affift 
him  in  his  undertaking  of  the  Farnefe  gallery ;  but  the  hro* 
tfaers  not  rightly  agreeing,  the  cardinal  lent  Auguftine  to  the 
court  of  the  duike  of  Parma,  in  whofe  fervice  he  died  in  the 
year  1602,  being  only  forty  five  years  of  age.     His  moft  ce* 
Jebrated  piece  of  painting  is  that  of  the  communion  of  St.. 
Jeiom,'  in  Bologna :  ^'  A  piece,  fays  a  connoiileur,  (o  com-  Fn^'f  «* 
**  plctc  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  was  much  to  be  lamented,  the  ^^  P"|j»""»' 
^^  excellent  author  ihould  withdraw  himfelf  from  the  prac-  Londriyifi. 
^^  dee  of  an  art,  in  which  his  abilities  were  fo  very  extraor-- 
^^  dinary,  to  follow  the  inferior  profeffion  of  a  graver."  Au- 
guftine had  a  natural  fon,  called  Antonio,  who  was  brought 
up  a  painter  under  his  uncle  Hannibal ;  and  who  applied  him- 
idf  with  fo  much  fuccefs  to  the  fludy  of  all  the  capital  pieces  in 
Home,  that  it  is  thought  he  woula  have  furpafled  even  Han- 
nibal himfelf,  if  he  had  lived :  but  he  died  at  the  age  of  thirty 
five,  in  the  year  i6i6. 

In  the  mean  while,  Hannibal  continued  working  In  the 
Farnefe  gallery  at  Rome ;  and  after  inconceivable  pains  and 
care,  finifhed  the  paintines  in  the  perfeAion,  they  are  now 
to  be  feen  in.  He  hoped,  that  the  cardinal  would  have  re* 
warded  him  in  fome  proportion  to  the  excellence  of  his  woik^ 
and  to  the  time  it  took  him  up,  which  was  eight  years  ;  but 
he  was  difappointed.  The  cardinal,  influenced  by  an  igno- 
lant  Spaniard  his  doineftick,  gave  him  but  a  little  above  two 
hundred  pounds,  though  it  is  certain  he  deferved  more  than  x 
twice  as  many  thoufands.  When  the  money  was  brought 
him,  he  was  fo  furprifed  at  the  injuflice  done  him,  that  he 
could  not  fpeak  a  word  to  the  perfon  that  brought  it.  .This 
confirmed  him  in  a  melancholy,  which  his  temper  naturally  ^ 
inclined  to,  and  made  him  refolve  never  more  to  touch  his 
pencil ;  which  refolution  he  had  undoubtedly  kept,  if  hb 
necef&ties  had  not  compelled  him  to  break  it.  It  is  faid,  that 
lis  melancholy  eained  fo  much  upon  him,  thar  at  certain 
times  it  deprived  him  of  the  right  ufe  of  his  fenCes.  It  did 
not  however  put  a  flop  to  his  amours  ;  and  his  debauches  at 
Naples,  whither  he  had  retired  for  the  recovery  of  his  health, 
brought  a  difkmper  upon  him,  of  which  he  .died  in  the  year 
16099  when  he  was  forty  nine  years  of  age.  As  in  his 
life  he  had  imitated  Raphael  in  his  works,  fo  he  feems  to  have 
cx^ed  that  great  mailer  in  the  caufe  and  mann^  of  his  death. 
His  veneration  for  Raphael  was  indeed  fo  great,  that  it  was 
his  death-bed  requeft,  to  be  buried  in  the  fame  tomb  with . 
kim  ^  which  was  accordingly  done  in  the  pantheon  or  rotunda 

at 
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at  Rome.  There  are  exfant  ieverel  prints  df  dMf  bIdRM'  ^hr-^' 
gin,  and  of  odier  fufa^efb,  etched  by  the  hand  of  this  m^ 
comparable  artift.  He  is  (aid  to  have  been  a  friendly,  piain^ 
honeft,  and  open  hearted  man ;  very  OMimiunkative  ta  his* 
fcholors,  and  fo  extremely  kind  to  them,  that  he  generally 
kept  his  money  in  the  fame  box  with  his  colours,  where  Chejr 
mieht  have  recourfe  to  either,  as  they'had  oocafion. 

While  Hannibal  Carracci  worked  at  Rome,  Lewis  was 
courted  from  all  parts  of  Lombardy,  efpecially  by  the  clei^^ 
to  midce  pidures  in  their  churches ;  and  we  may  judge  of  ni^ 
capacity  and  facility^  by  die  great  number  of  pifhires  he  made» 
and  by  the  preference  that  was  given  him  to  other  painters; 
In  the  midit  of  thefe  employments,  Hannibal  follicited  him' 
to  come  and  aifift  him  in  the  Famefe  gadlery ;  and  fo  eai^neft- 
ly  that  he  could  not  avbid  compiving  wii!h  his  reqoeft.  He 
went  to  Rome;  corre&ed  ieveral  tnings  in  that  gallery;  paint- 
ed a  figure  or  two  himfelf ;  and  then  returned  to  Bolornay 
where  he  died  in  the  year  1619,  in  the  fixty  fourth  yea^  of  hi9- 


Had  die  Carracci  had  no  reputation  of  their  own,  yet  th^ 
merit  of  their  difciples,  in  the  academy  which  they  founded^ 
would  have  rendered  their  name  illufhrious  in  fuccecding 
times :  among  whom  were  Ouido  DoraenichinOy  Lanfranco^ 
ice.  &c. 

CARACCIOLI  (John)  an  illuftrfous  noblemim,  antl* 
the  grand  fenefchal  of  Naples  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth ' 
century,  was,  on  account  of  his  misfortunes  and  poverty,  o- 
^nntone^'  bilged  CD  make  ufe  of  his  pen,  when  he  was  very  young*    At 
vie  del        length  he  had  the  good  luck  to  pleafe  Joan  11.  queen  of  Na»* 
tttt^.*i "s"  I^^'»  ^^  ^*^  admitted  not  only  to  her  firiendfhip  but  ttt  her" 
'  embraces.    He  had  a  particular  averiion  to  mice,  as  the  au^ 
thor  juft  referred  to  informs  us ;  and  from  this  fingularity,  a$' 
he  relates,  fiie  contrived  a  method  of  dlfcovering  her  paffioii' 
to  him.    One  day,  as  he  was  playing  at  chefs  in  her  ward- 
robe, (he  herfelf  caufed  a  moufe  to  be  fet  before  him  ;  and' 
he,  fcampering  about  for  fear,   firfl  tumUing  againft  orie,. 
tden  againfl  another,  ran  in  at  the  queen's  chamber  door,  and- 
fell  juft  upon  her.    By  this  means  the  queen  took  an  oppor** 
tunity  of  communicating  bints  to  him,  which  he'  afterwards^ 
improved  to  the  utmoft ;  and  in  a  little  time  he  was  made  her 
chief  fenefchal^   He  met  however  with  the  fate  common  U>^ 
fach  minions  c  for,  in  the  firil  place,  by  engaging  in  too  ma-* 
ny  intrigues,  he  became  odious  td  a  lady,  who  had  a  great 
aicendancy  over  the  queen«    Some  declare^-  that  be  was  M6^  * 

km 
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km  enCNig^  to  ufit  Verv  opprobcio«s  bmgiiage  to  the  que^n ; 
ani  tbat  he  even  ganre  her  a  box  on  the  ear,  upon  her  refufing. 
Um  the  principoik^  of  Sakmo.  Then  he  gave  occafion  to  hi»  Spoodaima 
1»eing  fu(jpeAed of  ficveraliecret prances  againft  the  ftate)  foradamu 
Moriana  tells  us,  that  it  was  he,  who  advifed  Alphonfo  king  |j^3^- . 
of  Arnigoii  to  retura  to  Naples^  which  he  had  left  fof  no  ^^ ' '"' 
other  reafoa,  but  bccaufe  he  could  not  fbrciblv  carry  off  queen 
Jouiy  who  had  adopted  hka  for  her  fon*    As  odious  as  thi» 
^BOffiaitefiilioiLmiift  be  to  Joan,  yet  Caraccioli  undertook  to 
iD^ce  Ms  |nrty  tdun^h  in  the  very  kingdom  of  Naples.    Hi9 
macfaiiiations  wcve  dsfcovend ;  and,  to  fruftrate  them  more 
effefiually,  confidence  was  feemingly  repofed  in  him.    Hence 
he  waseaiUy  alluved  into  die  queen's  prefence  i  who,  by  the 
advice  of  her  female  favourite,  caufed  him  to  be  diipatched. 
The  manner  of  it  vras,  as  Spondanus  relates  it,  thus  :  A 
ialic  and  infiduoua  meflage  vras  fenC  him  in  the  nighty  that  the 
qneen  was  ieized  with  an  apopIe^Hck  6t,  and  diat  he  muffc  > 
wait  upon  her  immediately*    He,  after  \he  late  confidence 
fliewn  to  him^  did  not  liifpe&  her  to  be  his  enemy ;  and  there-* 
fbieflarted  up  and  opened  hie  chamber  door,,  before  he  was 
half  drefled:  upon  w4iich  the  afiaffins  ruflied  in,  and  killed 
fainu     Thb  happened  upcH«  the  twenty  feventh  of  Auguft- 
143a :  on  which  day  he  bad  fokmniased  with  great  pomp  the- 
nuptials  of  his  ion.    Bayle  fays,  that  this  John'  Caracddi^ 
the  chief  fenefchal  of  Naples,  was  the  moft  confiderable  no- 
bleman of  his.  fiunilj^j  though  it  was  very  numerous,  and  had 
produced  many  great  men. 

CARDAN  (Jerom)   one  of  the  moft  extraordinary Bayie. 
ge&inles  of  his,  age,    was  born  at  Pavia  on  the  24th  ofMocen. 
Sepeember,  I50i«    As  his  mother  w^  not  married,  Ihe  tri^ 
ed  every  method  to  procure  an  abortion,  but  without  eSeSt.  ^ 
She  was  three  days  in  labour,  and  they  were  forced  at  laft    , 
to  cut  the  child  from  her.     He  was  bom  with  his  head  co* 
vered  with^  black  curled  hair.    When  he  was  four  years  old 
he  was  carried  to  Milan :    hb  father  was  an  advocate  in 
that  city*    At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to  ftudy  at  the 
univeriity  of  P^via,  where,  two  years  after,  he  explained' 
Eticlid,     In  1534  he  went  to  Padua,  and  the  fame  year  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts;  in  the  end  of  the 
fblloemig  year,  he  took  the  d^ee  of  dodor  of  phyfiqk. 
He  niOEried  about  the  end  of  1531.    For  ten  years  be-- 
fbke,  his  in^otency  hindered  him  from  having  knowle^;e  of 
a  wooian,  which  was  a  great  mortification  to  him.    £te  at- 
lobittoi  i»to>(ll»  WfH  i&a#flces^  of  thejplaRet  under  wfaich*^ 

he 
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9Myh.       he  was  bom.    When  he  enuiheratesy  as  Ke  doA  in 

places  ttian  one,  the  greateil  misfortunes  of  his  life,  thitf 
ten  years  itnpotency  is  always  one.  At  the  a^  of  thbty 
three  he  became  proieflbr  of  mathemadcks  at  Milan.  Two 
years  aft^r  he  was  offered  the  place  of  profeilbr  of  medicIne^ 
at  Pavia,  which  he  refufed,  not  feeing  a  likelihood  of  hav- 
ing his  falaiy  regularly  paid.  In  1539  he  was  admitted  a.- 
member  of  the  college  of  ph^ficians  at  Milan  j  in  1543  he 
read  publick  ledures  in  medicine  in  that  city,  and  at  Pavia 
the  year  following,  but  difcontinued  them  bpcaufe'he  could 
not  obtain  payment  of  his  falary,  and  returned  to  Milan.  lit 
1547,  his  friend  Andrew  Veialius,  procured  him  frcxn  the 
ne  vita  pro*  king  of  Denmark  an  ofl'er  of  a  penfion  of  eight  hundreif 
^'  crowns  and  his  table,  which  he  tells  us  he  refufed  on  ac- 

^  *        count  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  climate,  and  becaufe  to  be  well 
received  in  that  kingdom,  he  muft  have  renounced  the  Ro*' 
^H4,  mifh  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bred.     In  1552,  he- 

went  into  Scotland,  having  been  fent  for  by  the  archbifhopr 
of  St.  Andrews,  who  had  apfdied  in  vain  to  the  French 
king's  phyficians,  and  afterwards  to  thofe  of  the  emperor^ 
This  prelate,  then  forty  years  old,  had  been  for  ten  years 
afflidled  with  a  fhortnefs  of  breath,  which  returned  every . 
eight  days  for  the  two  laft  years*  He  began  to  recover  from 
the  moment  that  Cardan  prefcribed  for  him.  Cardan  took 
his  leave  of  him  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  and  three  days^ 
leaving  him  prcfcriptions,  which  in  two  years  wAHight  a 
complete  cure* 

Cardan's  journey  to  Scotland  gave  him  an  opportunity^  of 
vifiting  feveral  countries.'    He  croiTed  France  in  going  thi-* 
ther,  and  returned  through  the  Low  Countries  and  G-erma-'  * 
ny  along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.     It  was.  on  this  occafioA 
he  went  to  London,  and  calculated  king  Edward's  nativity^ 
This  tour  took  up  about  ten  months ;  after  which  coming^ 
back  to  Milan,  he  continued  there  till  the  beginning  of  OStxy 
ber  1552,  and  then  went  to  Pavia,  from  whence  he  was  in- 
'  vited  to  Bologna  in   1652.     He  taught  in  this  laft  city  till 
-the  year  1570,  at  which  time  he  was  thrown  into  prUbn  ^ 
but  fome  months  after  he  was  fent  home  fo  his  own  houfe.  ; 
He  was  not  reftorcd  to  his  full  liberty,  his  houfe  being  af-^ 
figned  him  for  a  prifon  i  but  he  recovered  it  foon  afterr    He 
left  Bologna  in  September  157 1,  and  w.enttoRomey  wherO' 
he  lived  without  any  publick  employment.;    He  was^  h^w-^ 
ever,  adnytted  a  member  of  the  college  of  phyficiaaSt  and^ . 
received  a  penfion  from  the  pope.    He  died  at  Rcine  ofi-dic* 
aiitof  Septsmbex  I575>  according  to  Thuaiiu3«    Thi^«9Gr» 
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dtae  niight  be  (uAcltnt  to  ftew  the  reader  that  Cardan  wa^ 
tf  a  TCfT  fickle  temper ;  but  he  will  have  a  much  better 
idei  ef  nis  fiiip;ii]:tr  aiid  odd  turH  of  mind,  by  examining 
nhat  he.himfelf  teH^  tis  cdnceming  hi^  good  and  bad  <iuaii- 
tici;    This  ingenttoufiieft  is  itfelf  a  proctf  that  his  mind  was 
oC  a  tety  particular  caft:    He  informs  us,  that  when  he  feltiua; 
n6  pain  naturally^  h^  Would  excitef  that  difagreeable  fenC^- 
tioii  in  Uimlclf,  by  biting  his  Ifps^  and  fqUeezmg  his  fingers 
till  he  cried.  He  did  this,  he  dddsy  to  prevent  a  greater  evil  1 
far  when  he  happened  to  be  without  pain,  he  felt  fuch  vio* 
tent  ftllies  of  the  imaginatioh,  and  imprefliolts  on  his  brainy 
as  wei^  more  infupportable  than  any  bodily  pain;     He  fayd 
dfewhere;  thatt  m  his  grelteft  tortures  of  foul,  he  ufed  td 
whip  his  legs  with  ro£,  and  bite  his  left  arm  ;  and  that  it 
was  a  great  relief  to  him  to  weep,    but  very  often  h^ 
(coviM  not.     He  was  fometlmed  tempted  t6  lay  violent  hands 
on  hunlelf,  which  he  calls  heroick  love;   and^maginetf 
that  ievend  other' perfons  hive  been  pofflefTed  witlrft,  thoagh 
they  did  not  own  it  :    nothing  gave  hifh  «nore  pleaiure ' 
than  to  talk  of  things  which  made  the  whole  Company  unea-^ 
fy  i  he  fpoke  on  all  fubje£b,  in  feafon  and  out  of  feafon :  « 
oe  was  fb  fbhd  of  games  of  <hance^   as  to  fpend  whde    ' 
d^  in  them,>  to  the  gfe2(t'pre|udice  of  hi^  family  and  repu- 
tation; fcfr  he  even  mked  his  fumifure  and  his  wife's  jewels** 
He  dbfeives,  that  tHef  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced,*  ne« 
tcr  oompdled  hifn  to  d6  any  thing  befteith  his  birth  or  vir- 
tue, and  that  one  of  the  methods  he  took  to  earn  a  fub- 
fiftance,  wa^-the  Making  of  almanacks^    Jv  C.  Scaliger  af- 
finnsy  that  Cardan  having  fix^  the  tinie  of  his  deam,-  ab« 
ttmeA  frdai  food  [a]^  that  his  prtdi&ioh  might  be  fulfilled,' 
tad  that  his  continuance  to  live  might  not  dii&redlt  his  art; 
Gaidan  Wrote  a  great  number  of  bdoks,  for  the  Lyoni  ecfi- 
fion  of  his  works,*  priifted  in  1663,  contains  ten  volumes  iit 
Ihlio.     His  {foverty  was  omfe  reafon  why  h6  wrote  fo  manj^ 
ttcaiifes}  die  digre^ris  and  crblcurity  whereof  puzzle  the 
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[A]nMttiat(].6i*)ftytihitWas  **  frifinff  fiiftienftice,  ptirp6fely  that 

MAUy  believed :  Cum  tra>us»  &c.  *^  that  he  might  not  caatnutift  his - 

«*  When  be  was  within  thite  days  "  prediftion."     Cardan's    father^ 

h  of  threeTcore  and  fifteen  years  of  who  was  a  doctor  of  medicme»  and 

fc  afe,  lie  died  in  Aie  vefy  fame  of  civil  and  canon  laW,  died  in  th« 

<*  year,  and  on  the  very  day  (th^  £une  tttanner;  in  the  year  1 524,' 

^  detaathof  the  kalends  of  O&o-  having  abftained  from   all   fufte- 

f  bcrji  which  hs  himfclf  had  fore-  nance  for  nine  days.    Ri^  fon  telhf 

«  tM  i  it  was  generally  thought  us,  that  he  had  white  eyes,  and 

^  dut  he  haftened  fiis  «nd;  by  re-  could  fee  in  the  night  tixnt.  Bayle.^ 
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readar^  who  often  finds  in  them  wba^  he  did  n<ft  acpeft  19  • 
moec  wi^  i  as  for  inftance»  in  his  arithmeteck  he  introduce^ 
feveral  difcourfe^  (;oiicernms  the  motion  i>f  the  planet^  ^BKft 
creation,  and  the  tower  of  Bab^  j  and  in  hi^  logick  be  bas 
*inferted  a  judgment  of  hiftoriam  andktter-wfiters.  Ha  owaa 
thdt  he  made  thefi^  digrefiions  to  fill  up;  his  .bargw#i  wkh  the 
bookfellers  being  for  h  mftch  a  flieet :  and  he  wrote  af 
much  for  bread  as  for  reputation.  With  regard  to  the  ob- 
fcurity  of  his  writings,  Naudaeus  alledges  the  following. .  a* 
mpng  other  reafons  for  it :  that  Cardan  imagined  that  many 
things  being  faipiliar  to  hjm,  needed  not  to  be  exprefled ; 
and  befides,  the  heat  of  his  imagination,  and  bis  exteofive  • 
genius  hurried  him  from  one  thing  to  another,  without  ftay* 
ing  to  explain  the  medium  or  €onhe<9ion  between  them* 
Naudaeus  adds,  that  the  amazing  contradidions  m  his  writ* 
ii?gs  are  an  evident  proof  that  he  was  not  always  m  his  iSai* 
fos ;  thai  th^  can  neither  be  imputed  to  a  defeA  of  meodioiyy 
nor  to  artifice  -,  and  that  the  little  relation  there  is  between 
his  feveral  variations,  proceeded  from  the  diiFerent  &ts  of 
madnefs  with  which  he  was  feised/ 

CARE  W  (George)  an  eminent  Engiifli  fi;clitlemaiiy  wa» 
fon  of  George  Carew,  fometime  dean  of  Chrift  church  iaOx^ 
ford,  and  originally  defcended  from  t^e  Carews  of  Carew-  oiftle- 
Wood's       in  Pembrokeuiire«    He  was  born  in  Devonfliire  in  the  yc^p 
Athcn.       ^S579  ^^^  became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  BroadgateV 
*^*"^         hafl  in  Oxford,  in  the  .year  IS7^*  .  Buttakiiig  morepl^ufler 
in  militzry  affairs,  than  in  the  folitary  amufementfr  of  thefts* 
dy,  he  quitted  the  univerfity  without  taking  a  de^e  i^ .and 
went  into  Ireland,  where  he  bad  a  commaiikt  giveA  hka  '^i^- 
^unft  the  earl  of  Defmond.    Afterwards  queen  Elizabfdi. 
made  him  one  of  her  council,  and  mafter  of  the  ordfidnoe^ 
there :  in  which  laft  employment  he  behaved  himfelf  vsejy 
bravely  upon  feveral  occadions,  as  he  did  fome  years  after  is^ 
the  voyap;e  to  Cadiz  in  Spain.  At  length  when  Ireland  w^  1^9^ 
manner  mvaded  with  a  domeftick  rebellion  and  a  Spaniih  ar« 
m^,  he  was  made  prtfidtnt  of  Munfto-for  threeyeacs;  :wbmn 
jommg  his  forces  with  thofe  of  the  earl  of  Tiiombiirf,  im, 
took  feveral  caftles  and  ftrong  holds  in  thofe  parts,  and  brought 
the  earl  of  Defmond  to  his  trial.    After  king  Tames  caiW  to 
the  crown,  he  was^called  home ;  and*  in  the  firft  year  of  his 
reign,  was  conftituted  governor  of  the  iflc  of  Gvtoxn6ey^9mA 
.€aftlc  Cobiet.     In  the  third' year  of  that  king'§  yei»|iy'he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron,  fo?  :he^it^  2wiBy: 
knighted,  by  the  title  of  lord  Carew  of  Clopton  >  having;  be- . 
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h»  fiBirfM  Joyce  die  damgRtief  of  WMtisBii  Cfoptoil  of 
OopftMi,  e%  near  Stratfard  upon  Avon  In  Warwkldhire. 
AAenmorde  he  was  made  mafler  of  the  ordnance  tlffoughout 
io^and,  and  one  of  the  Unit's  nioft  hoBoiirMe  privy  ctfun^ 
dl :  and  at  lengdi,  when  Olatlet  came  to  the  crown,  he 
was  inuieifiaiehr made  by  him earlof  Totnefr  inDcfOtiAlrek 

.  Be  died  in  Ae  Sarojr,  near  London  as  it  was  dien,  in  1629^ 
%ed  6vent]r  three  yean  and  upwards }  ^nd  his  bodj  was  con<^ 

i  vvfed  to  Stratfefd  upon  Avon  in  WarwickAire  to  be  inter-« 

tta*' 

Umty  trulf  {)efaid of  dils  gsndeman,  dnthewn  afaith-* 
fid  fubieA,  a  valiant  and  prudent  commander,  an  honeft 
counfeuor,  a  polite  (cholar,  and  a  patron  of  learning*  He 
wmt  ^watkf  intitled  Pacita  Hibsmia,  or  the  IMory  of  the 
face  wan  in  Itdsnd ;  which  was  pulsiiflied  in  fdio  at  Londoil 
b  the  year  1633^  widi  his  pidiure  before,  and  thefe  verfet 
I  mkth.  ^ 

Tadberatvuhtt)  iedtiaffua)  Mente  manuque 

<^udiserat,  ^ui  vult  ooere,  fcripta  legat. 
Ccmlulat  aut  fiunam,  qui  lingua^  meikte  manuque 
I  Vincere  bunc,  Ainajudice,  raruserat« 

\  Ttds  kiflory  ccmtains  three  years  tranfaAions  at  Munfter^  oi 
I  wUch  his  own  aAions  make  not  the  leaft  part    It  was  ^e^ 
I  finred  for  his  own  private  fetisfadion^  while  he  lived,  as  he 
I  19M  nor  willing  to  o^fe  bimietf  to  the  cenfure,^  which  hd 
WMdd  ftoobably  have  ineutred  by  publifliing  a  piecc^  an  which 
:  he  himriitf  was  to  make  the  principal  figure^    Nor  was  he 
'  denennhled  about  having  it  publtfhed  at  alU  but  only  prefer^* 
1«d  by  way  of  fiif^ljring  materials  for  a  general  hiftoiy  of  Ire- 
land, when  (bme  waiter,  e<}ual  to  the  tafk^  fhciuld  undertake 
I  it.    Befides  this  work,  he  coIle6led  feveral  chronologies,  char-> 
^  ters^  letters,  monuments,  and  materials^  bebnghtg  to  Ire->-^ 
land  in  four  lar^  manufcnpt  vokimes,  which  are  ftil)  extant 
in  the  Bodleian  library  at  (Jxford«    He  alfo  made  feveral  col'« 
\  leftions  for  an  hiitpry  of  Henry  V^s*  retm^  which  were  af^* 
tsrwanb  digefted  into  Speed's  hifiory  of  Great  Britain^ 

I     C  A  R  E  W  (Thom AsJ  w*s  defccndcd  of  the  family 
I  of  the  Carews   in  Gloucefterlhire.    He  was  educated  at 
i^Sotpui  Chrifti  ccJlege  Oxfords  Oti  his  return  from  his  travels  Atliea^  0 
he  was  made  gemfeman  of  the  privy  chamber  and  fewer  on,  m.  i, 
^in  oR&nary  fi»  kin^  Charles  I.  who  ^ways  efteemed  him  as^  ^1^« 
eoe  of  the  moft  celebrated  wits  of  his  court.    He  was  much 

Fa  fe- 
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Biogr.  Brit  feTpeded  by  the  poets  of  his  ttmcy  particularly  Belt  Jcjuilbfr 
and  (ir  William  Davenant*  He  died  in  the  prime  of.  his  liie^ 
about  the  year  1^39,  leaving  behind  him  ieveral  poems^  asi4. 
a  maique  called  Caelum  Bntaiuiicum»  perCcMnned  :at  Whi^- 
hall  on  Shrov«  Tuefilay  nighty  the  eighteenth. of  February 
1633^  by  the  kins's  majefty,  the  duke  ^  Lenox^  theearUof 
Devonflure,  HoUand,  N^port,  &c.  with  fcrvertl  other 
young  lords  aiid  noblemen's  fons.  Mr.  Carew  was  ai&fted  in 
the  contrivance  by  mr.  Intgo  Jone89  the  famous  archite^ ;  andr 
all  the  fongs  were  fet  to  mufick  by  the  celebrated  mr.  Hepry 

Langbain.    Lawes^  fiendeman  of  the  kifig^s  chapel,  and'onie  4»f  the  ppi- 

Biogr.  Brit,  yate  mu&k  to  king  Chailea  I. 

Wood,  Ath.     CARLETON  (Gborge)  a  learned  bifliop  in  the  fercn- 
o.  vol.  I.    teenth  century,  was  born  at  Nodiam  in  Northumberland.  He 
^«  5>7*     wa$  chiefly  maintained  during  his  ftudies,  both  at  fc^od  and  at 
Edmund  nail  in  Oxford,  by  the  very  eminent  Bernard  Gilpiny 
.  ftyled  the  northern  apoftle«    In  February  1579^80,  he  took 
his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.     Tht  fame  yearbe  was  e|eAed 
probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college,  in  which  fociety  he 
remained    about   five   years,    eileemed   both  as  an  orator 
and  poet.     He. was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  noaftp  of 
arts,  and  thofe  of  bachelor  and  doAor  in  divinity,  and  in  De- 
cember i6'i7,  was^eleded  biihop  of  Llandaff.    The  enfuiitr 
year  he  was  fent  by  king  James  L  with  threei  other  EnelilS 
divines,  and  one  from  Scotland,  to  the  (ynod  of  Dort^  imeie 
he  flood  up  in  favour  of  epifcopacy.    At  his  return^  be  'WMm 
tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Chichefter  in  1619.    tic  died  ifi  May 
1628,  aged  fixty  nine.     He  was  a  bitter  enemv  to  the  papifts. 
Ibid.  and  in  the  point  of  predeflination  a  rigid  Calvmift.     ^'  I  lov« 

f  *  ed  him,  fays  mr.  Camden,  for  his  excellent  (Mt>ficiency.  in 
^^  divinity  and  other  polite  parts  of  learning  [a]'\ 

• 

[a]  He  wrote^  i.  Herotd  chat's*  great  and  mercifiDi  deliveraiicea  o^ 

£leres.    »•  Tithes  examined,  and  the  church  and  flate  of  England^ 

proved  to  be  due  to  the  clenry  by  fince  the  gofpel  be^annehereto  flou- 

a    divine    right.     3.   Junidi£Uon  rilh,  from  the  beginning  of  queene 

regal,  epifcopali  papal  1  wherein  is  Elizabeth.    6.  Short  mre6tions  to 

declared  how  the  pope  had  intruded  know  the  true  church.    7.  Oratioit 

upon  the  jurifdiaion  of  temporal  made  at  the  Hafi;ue  before  the  prince  1 

princes,  andof  the  chuiiclr»  &c.  4.  of  Orange,  andtfaeaflfen^ly  of  the 

Confenfus  ecclefiae  catholics  con-  ibites  general.     Sl  Aftrologimania  1 

tra  tridentinosi  de  fcripturis,  eccle-  or,  the  madnefs  Of  aftrologers  :  or. 

>.  '^             fia,  fide,  &  gratia,  &c.  5.  A  thank-  an  examinarion  of  fir  Chriftopher 

ful  rememmnce  of  6od*s  mercy,  Heydon*8  book,  entitled,  A  defence 

in  an.hiftorical    colle^on  of  the  of  judiQiaiy  afhology.    9.  Exami^ 

nation 
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ifaofe  tfaoigSy  wherein  the  had  renowned  among  the  northern 

of  the  late  a{^>eal  [Rkhaird  Engliih.     11.  Teftimony  coBceni'^' 

Montane,    afterward    bi(hop   of  ing  the  preib^terian  difcipline  In  the 

Chkhefter}  holdeth  the  do6b:iiie  of  Low  Countnes,  and  epiicopal  go* 

Magians  snd  Aiminians  tobethe  vemment  in  England.     13.  Latin 

doftnacsorthechnrehofBngland*  letter  to  mr.  Camden,  containing 

10.  A  jotm  sHieiatiott    arrowing  f«nc  Botes  and  obfenrations  on  his 

ihatthc  difcipiine  of  the  church  <3f  Britannia*      14.  Several   fermons*' 

fnglanrt  was  not  unpeached  by  the  He  had  alfo  a  hand  in  the  Dutch 

fmod  of  Dbrt. '   1 1 .  Vita  Bemardi  annotations,  and  in  the  new  tranf* 

Gtlpmiy    Tiri  fiuiftifluni,  famaque-  latSon  of  the  Bible,  undeitakenby 

t|iud  AAg^aqttiloaares  celd)enri-*  drder  of  the  fynod  of  Dort,    but 

jBft.    It  was  idip  poUiihed  in  £ng-  not  conmleted  and  publ^ied  till 

liih,  under  this  title»  The  life  of  1637.    Biogr.  Brit. 
Benian}  Gilpin,  a  man  moft  holy 

CARNEADES,  a  celebrated  Greek  philofopher,  waa^ 
a  native  of  Cyrene  in  A£ica.    He  founded  the  third  acade-^ 
my,  which,  properly  fpeaking,  differed  not  from  the  fccond  i 
for,    excepting  (bme  mitigations,   which  ferved  only  for  a 
blind,  he  was  as  ftrenuous  a  defender  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  knowledge  as  Arcefilaus,  the  founder  of  the  fecond.  Bayle. 
He  was  fo  intent  on  ftudy,  that  he  negleAed  to  cut  his  nails 
and  let  his  hair  grow.    He  was  fo  unwiAing  to  leave  his  flu?* 
dies,  that  he  not  only  avoided  all  entertainments,  but  forgot 
even  to  eat  at  his  own  table :  his  maid  fervant  Melifla,  who 
was  al(b  his  concubine,  was  obliged  to  put  the  viduak  into 
his  hand.     Valerius  Maximus  tells  us,  his  concubine's  care 
was  divided  between  the  fear  of  interrupting  his  meditation, 
and  that  of  letting  him  ftarve :  from  whence  we  may  infer, 
that  this  philofopher,  was  one  who  could  ill  bear  to  be  diftur* 
bed  in  his  meditations,  not  even  when  the  occafion  of  it  was  tq 
give  him  neceiTary  fuftenance.     He  was  an  antagonift  of  the 
Koicks,  and  pitched  upon  Chryfippus,  one  of  the  hioft  celebra* 
ked  philofophers  of  their  &&,  for  his  adverfary,  and  was  6^ 
Iblicitous  to  get  the  vidory,  that  when  he  was  preparing  for 
the  combat,  ne  took  a  doze  of  hellebore,  to  clear  his  brain»lbi4. 
and  increafe  the  warmth  of  his  imagination.     The  power  of 
his  eloquence  was  dreaded  even  by  a  Roman  fenate.    The  A- 
dienians  being  condemned  by  the  Romans  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  talepts,  for  plundering  the  city  of  Oropus,  fent  am* 
tKifladors  tp  Rome,  who  got  the  fine  mitigated  to  one  hun- 
dred talents.    Carneades  tne  academick,  Diogenes  the  (toick, 
andCritolaiis  the  peripatetick,were  charged  widi  this  embafly. 
Before  they  had  an  audience  of  the  (enate,  they  harangued  to 
great  multitudes  in  different  parts  of  the  cityr    Carneades's 
f loGuence  w<ts  diflinguiihed  from  that  pf  the  others,  by  its 
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fbrengib  ^d  rapidity^    Cato  the  eUer  rmde  a  tiiMiftii  Is 
fenxte,  that  thefe  amballadors'  fbould  be  immediately  knt  baidc^ 
becaufe  it  was  Very  difficult  tp  difcern  the  truth  through  the 
arguments  of  Cariieadcs.    The  Athenian  amfra^ors  {bid 
many  of  the  fenators)  were  lent  >rallier  to  forc^  m  i^Q^^tif 
with  their  demands,  than  tofolieitth^tmbypeffiaKGMi;  dieaii^ 
tng,  that  it  was  impoftble  to  ^fi(^  the  power  cjf  that  eloquence 
In  Cato,     with  which  Cameadcs  addreffed  hiinfelf  to  -them,    ijkoortfin^ 
9imf       to  Plutarch^  the  youths  at  Epme  were  fo  charmed,  by  the  fim 
orations  of  this  pbilofopher^  that  theyforfeokdMur  diiwr&oiift 
and  oth^  eqcehrtfes,  and  were  ^anried  with  a  kiivd  of  madness 
^  to  philofophy ;  the  humour  of  philofbphifihj;  fitfeadlag  Hkp 

e|ithufia/m.  This  grieved  Cato^  who  was  af^d'^at  for  die 
fi4ture  the  Roi^an  youth  would  prefer  •  bodes  ^toi  anas*  ^e 
btamed  the  cond^^i  of  the ;  fenate,  for  having  fulFered  the 
ambafladbrs  to  continue  fo  long  among  them,  without  an  ao* 
^er^  who  were  able  to  perfuj^le  them  to  any  thing.  Cato 
pfzs  particularly  afraid  of  the  fubtlety  of  wit,  and  ftrength  of 
argument  with  which  C^ncades  maintained  cither  fide  of  a 
^ue((ion.  Carneade^  haran^ed  In  favour  of  jufUce  one  dajTf 
^nd  the  next;  day  againft  it,  to  the  admiration  of  all  who 
feeard.him,  among  whom  were  Qalba  and  jCato,  the  grcateft  o« 
fators  of  Rdme^This  was  bis  element :  he  delighted  in  demo* 
tifliing  his  own  worjc  \  becaufe  ^1  ferved  in  the  end  to  confirm 
his  grai^d  principle,  that  thc^e  arc  only  probabilities  or  refem^ 
blances  of  truth  in  the  mind  of  man ;  fo  that  of  two  things 
d(re£Hy  oppofite,  either  mgy  be  chofen  indifferently.  Qmn^ 
tilian  very  judicioufly  remarks  that  though  Carneades  arguiDJ 
in  favbur  of  injufljce, --yet  be  a<Sed  himfelf  according  to  th« 
itriSt  rules  of  juftice.  The  following  maxim  of  Carneades  i« 
truly  adhiirable.  "  If  a  man  privately  knew  that  hi$  cnecnyt 
**  or  any  other  perfon,  whofe  death  might  be  of  advantage  tQ 
**  him,  would  come  to  fit  down  on  grafi  in  which  there 
«^*  lurked  an  Sifp,  he  ought  to  give  him  notice  of  It,  though 
•  *<  it  were  in  the  power  of  no  peHbn  wh^tfoever  to  blame  hin| 
*«  for  being  filent.'*  • 

It  Isthought  that  Carneades  would  have  left  his  fchool  to 
his  difcjple  Mcnjqr,  if  they  had  flPt  quarrelled.  The  philo^r 
fophcr  found  Mentor  \n  bed  w;Jth  bis  concubine  Melifla,  He 
did  not  theri  qjfpute  on  probalJUitj^  and  incomprehepfibility ; 
lie  was  altogether  like  another  nian  ; .  he  looked  upon  the  thing 
as  certain,  ^d  comprehended  pcrfeftly  well,  what  his  cjrea 
told  him,  of  the  infidelity  of  his  concubine  and  difciple,  and 
hr»ke  with  Mentor;  whofe, crime  was  moft  infamous,  H^ 
was  the  fevouritq  fchojar  of  Cwiieadcs,  and  had  free  accel$ 
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t»ki8koiife»  as  if  he  had  been  hia  (on.  Caraeades,  accord- 
ing tofomc^  lived  to  be  fi>uiicc»re  and  five  years  old :  otfauocs 
make  him  to  he  niofty.  His  death  is  placed  in  the  foiuth 
year  of  the  hundred  and  6xty  fecond  olympiad.  Plutarch  has 
mfecved  the  following  apophthq^oi  of  Cameades*  Princes 
kam  jMithing  weU  but  riding :  for  their  matters  ilatterthemi 
thofe  who  wreftle^with  them  fitffer  thenifelves  to  be  thrown.: 
ttttahorfeconfideranotwhedier  aprivatemanor  a  prince,  a 
poor  manor  a  rich,  be  4ni  his  hack;  but  if  his  rider  camipt 
iiilehim,  he  throws  him* 

€;  A  &  O  (HAVNDAt)  X  very  odehrated  Italian  poet  and 
orator,  wis  born  at  Civita  Nuova,  in  the  year  1507 ;  and 
^rfterwards  nemoved  to  Rome,  where  he  became  fecretary  to 
ibme  bifliops*  Soon  diftinguifhing^himfelf  by  his  uncommon 
paiti  and  learning,  he  was  preferred  to  the  lame  office,  firfl^ 
nodes  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  afterwards  under  the  cardinal 
of.  Fwmck^  Then  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of 
Maka,  and  hcgm  to  acquire  a  vaft  reputation  by  his  works^ 
He.tranflated  Virgil's  MmH  into  his  own  language,  vdy 
delicately  and  very  laithfiilly :  in  fhort,  vdth  fudi  purity  of 
ftyk,  and  propriety  of  expreffion,  that  the  beft  judges  did 
aoc  iuppofe  him  to  have  fallen  the  leaft  jQiort  of  his  originaL 
He  tranflated  alio  Ariflotle's  rhetorick,  which  was  puUi^ed 
at  Venice,  in  the  year  1570,  and  two  Orations  of  Gregory 
Naziansen^  with  a  Difcourfe  of  Cvprian.  He  wrote  a  cOi- 
medy,  which  Balzac  has  fpcJce  well  of;  and  a  mifceUany  of  Utt.  ir«  k 
his  original  poems  was  printed  at  Venice  in  the  year  1584.  3* 
His  fannefts  have  been  defervedly  admired ;  and  ib  has  a  poem, 
which,  by  order  of  the  cardinal  of  Famefe,  he  wrote  in  ho- 
nour of  the  royal  houfe  of  France.  Caftelvetro  wrote  a 
critique  upon  diis,  and  took  an  occafion  to  decry  Can/s  a- 
biUties  and  tatte ;  but  feveral  academic  in  Italy,  particulariy 
diatof  Banchi  at  Rome,  ftood  up  in  his  defence,  andmua* 
tained  the  credit  both  of  the  author  and  his  poem,  againft 
the  ilK-natured  cavils  of  Caftelvetro.  Caro  died  at  Rome  in 
die  year  1566,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.Lai»- 
fence  of  Damafinis,  where  his  tomb  is  ftiU  to  be  feen* 

^CARTES  (Rene'  Des)  an  eminent  philofopher  andufebyMW 
mathematician  of.  the  iSeventeenth  century,  was  defcended  of  let* 
anandeat  and  noble  family,  in  Touraine,  in  Frjuice,  and 
younger  fon  of  Joachin  des  Cartes,  counfeUor  in  th^  parlia* 
ment  of  Rennes,  by  Jane  Brochar4«  daughter  of  the  lieu- 
tmnt-^eneral  of  Pollers.    He  was  b^rn  at  La  Haye,  ^  |^^ 

F  4  Xouraipe, 
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Bayie.  Touraine,  March' 31,  1596,  H» -fat^  uTed  to.:«ill  faioi^ 
mdien  a  child,  the  philofopher,  on  account  of  his  curiofity 
4:0 -know  the.  reafon^  of  things*  In  £604  he  was  fent  to  tfa^ 
Jefuits  college  at  1^  Fleche^  "vdierc  lieoiade  great  |irogre(s  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  tongpes,  lieing  early  ieniible  0f.ifa)efr 
importance  for  the  undemsuldii^  ofanciwit  authon*    '^' 


.poetry  ^he  difcovered,  when*  vec)r.:youn|,  a  parttcidar  af^ 
•fedion,  and  gave  pr<K>ft  of  a  dne^mlift  of  its  beaxities. 
The  fables  of .  the  :aacient& .  afibrded  him  alio  a  particular 
pleafure,  by  the  agreeable  turns  of  hncj  in  their  teattiiieu 
^t^f  As  a  reward  for  his  exadl  difchar^e  of  his  duty,  he  was  dil^ 

penfed  with  attending' fo  dcrfidy  to  the  lediu^  as '  his.  oompa- 
•nions,  and  this  liberty  be  made  ufeof,  to  read  o^r  all  the 
«rare  and  valuable  books  he  could  procure.    He  left  llie  col- 
lege in  Auguft  i6i2«     His  fether  defigned  him  for  tbearmy^ 
J>ut  being  as  yet  too  young  ai^d  weak  to  bear  the  fat^ues  of 
'war,  he  was  fent  to  Paris  in  the  fpriiig  following.  Tho**  he  did 
not  launch  into  great  extravagance,  or  plunge  into  debaiir 
£htry,  yet,  as  he  had  no  governori,   he  fometimcs  gamed 
yery  high,  hut  had  very  great  fuccefs.  At  Paris  he  renewed  his 
acGuaintance  with  many,  whom  he  had  known  at  coUegi^ 
and  who  induced  him  to  retire  from  the  world  to  purfuehis 
fiudies  without  interruption }  which'  he  did  for  two  yean, 
.But  in  May  161 6,  at  the  repeated  felicitatioir  of  his  fhends^ 
'})e  fet  out  for  Holland,  and  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  un<r 
-der  the  prince  of  Orai^ge.    He  turned'  foldier,  aceording  to 
tiS^,  9.  M.  mr,  Baillet,  that  he;might  hav:e  a  better  opportunity  to  ob«> 
in  Sto.  .-  fy^^  the  different  difpoiitbns  of  .men,  and  to  fortify  himielf 
2692?^      -^^^  ^^  ^^^  accidents  of  life.    That  he  mieht  not  be  tuir 
^    -'        «a(y.  under  the  power  of  any  fuperior,  he  rdufed  upon  his 
^m  entrance  all.  command  and  all  engagements,  and  (upr 
•jported  himfeif  at  his  ow/i  charge.     But  merely  for  fom|| 
and  to  keep  up  the  cuftom,  he. once  received  his  pay,  ana 
preferved  that  piece  of  money  all  his  life,  as  a  teftfinony  of 
his  having  ferved  in  the  anny, 

Whilft  he  lay  in  garnibn  ^t  3reda,  during  the  truce  be- 
tween the  Spaiiiards  and  iDutch,  an  unknown  perfon  caufed 
a  problem  in  mathematicks  in.  the  Dutch  language,  to  h^ 
fixed  up  in  the  ftreets :  Des  Cartes  feeii^  a  concourfe  of 
peojrfe  'ftbp  .to  vesd  it,  defired  one  who  ftood  near  him  to 
(explain  it 'to  him  in  Latin  or  French.  The  man  promiM 
to  ilatisfy  him,  upon  condition  that  he  would  ^ng*gc  to 
JEblve  the  problem.  Des  Cartes  agreed  to  the  condi- 
tion, with  fuch  an  air,  that  the  man,  though  he  little  ex- 
pe^^ed  fuch  a  thing  frpm  a  young  cadet  in  the  army,,  gaiae 
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Um.  Us  addreft,  and  defired  him  tq  bring  bim  ^e  folutian* 
um  Cartes  retumrd  to  his  lodginjp,  and  ntxt  day  he  yikboi 
mr*  Brrinnan)  principal  of  tSo  coUe^  of  Dort^  who  w» 
the  peribn  tlat  had  tiaaflated  the  |3problem  to  him,  B«ek^ 
oHkn  ieemed  furpri&ik  at  his  having  fah^ed  it  in  fuch  a  ihort 
tiaiey  but  his  woadcr  was  much  increa&d  tafind,  upon  talk-? 
iBg  to  die  youn^  gentkmati,  t^ut  his  JcnoWledge  was  much 
iiiperior  to  his  own  in  thofe  fcieaces  wherein  he  had  ea<* 
ployed  his  whole  time  for  feveral  yean*  Des  Cartes  during  a^afai, 
IBS  ifanr  at  Breda,  wrote  in  Latin  a  tieatife  of  mufick^  and 
hid  tae  foundation  of  feveral  of  his  works.  In  Odober* 
■1619,  he  entered  himfelf  a  volunteer  in  die  army  of  the 
duke  of  Bavaria,  In  1621,  he  made  the  campaign  m  Hun* 
gaiy»  imdcr  the  count  deBucquoy )  but  the  lols  of  his  ge*- 
ncnl,  who  was  killed  at  a  fiege  in  the  month  of  July  that 
ycary-detemiined  him  to  quitdie  army.  Soon  after  h^  be* 
pai  his  tTave)s  into  the  north,  and  vifited  Silefia,  the  utmoft 
psuts  of  Poljmd,  Bomeiania,  the  coafls  of  the  Bakick,  the 
maraniiate  of  Brandenbundi,  Holftein,  Eaft  Friefland^  and 
Wen  Friefland,  in  his  ps&ge  to  which  laft  place  he  was  in 
danger  of  beina;  murdered.  The  faiktfs  imagined  him  to  be 
a  merdhant,  -ymo  had  a  large  fumqf.moti^  about  him; 
and  perceiving  him  to  be  a  foreigner  who  had  little  acquaint 
tsmce  in  the  country,  and  a  man  of  a  mild  difpoiition,  diey 
rdolv^  to  kill  him,  and  throw  his  body  into  the  fea.*  Th^ 
difoouifel  of  their  defign  before  his  face,  not  knowii^  that 
Jie  underflood.  any  languag;e,  except  Frendi,  in  ^^rbich  he 
Spoke  to  bis  valet  de  chambre.  Des  Cartes  ffauted  up  of  a  g^w 
iiiddefi,  and  drawing  his  fword,  fpoke  to  them  in  their  own 
language,  in  fitch  a  tone;  as  fbuck  a  terror  into  them«  Upon 
thia  they  behaved  very  civilly.  In  the  beginning  of  Lent 
the  year  following  he  went  to  Paris,  udiere  he  cleared  himr 
ielf  from  the  imputation  of  having  been  received  amone  the 
Roficrufians,  whom  he  looked  upoA  as  a  company  of  imr 
pofters  and  vifionaries, 

.  'Dropping  the  fhidy  of  mathematicks,  be  now  applied 
Umiclf .  again  to  ediicks  and  natural  philofophy«  The  fame 
•year  he  took  a  journey  through  Swifierland  to  Italy.  Upon 
ids  return  he  fettled  at  iParis,  but  his  iludies  beinff  interi* 
rupted  by  fiequent  vlfits,  l)e  went  in  1628  to  the  iia^  of 
Rocheile^  He  came  back  to  Paris  in  die  beginning  of  Nof 
vember,  and  a  few  days  after,  being  prefent  at  a  meeting 
of  men  of  learning,  at  the  houfe  of  monf.  Bajpi,  the 
pope's  nuncio,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  explain  hU  kttAw 
fnents  with  regaf(l  fo  philofophy,  'X^^  nuqcio  ^jfteiwards 
2  yriMi^ 
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invitig'. htm  tot  iKkwU  tfiesi^..lie  recircp  to  AmAerditti  ut 
li£irh  26294  aiad  iroia  th^iice  to  .a  placs  ncar^Fcaiieker  to. 
£rieflaild,  where  he  begto  his  tnetajihyficil  m^kttkmst  and 
ipient'  fooie  tine  in  dioptricks.  He  alio  wrot%  atdustiiac^ 
fais  thovghts  of  deboots.  In  about  fix  aumdis  helefitf  xvae^ 
kttv  »»l  y^ent  toe  AmAerdam.  He  imagimd  that  notkii^ 
oould  more  pcooBotB  theitempond  felioitjrof  mankinri^thah 
aar  'htoppy  union  of  natural  pbilofephy  with  mathenutticks* 

..  Sut  bcfererhe  ifaould  fet  htmfelf  to  relaene  mens  laboiost^  or 
imdtif&ydtc  conyoajeacies  of  life  b^  mecfaanickay  ha  thooght 
It  msceEhif  to  JUborer  fome  jacans  of  facuriag  the*^uiliaii 
body  front  difeaft  and  ^Uttr.  .This  Jed  him  to  ftiifly  anatr 
tomjE,  in  which' he 'fittplafto  all  ihe  winter,,  which  he  tpant 
in  Amfteidam ;  and  rtft  the  flnd^  of  •  anatomv  he  joined  chat 
nfichdBifffay..  He  toaik  a  (hort  tDor  ahbut  tois  time  to^Eng^ 
landy  jandmadc  fi>me4oMervation8^nea0London9  cotmri^ifng 
ike  declinations  of  the  mapiet*  .  In  the  'fpcing  of  ther  jear 
X633V  he  remofved  taJDsventar,  where«'he  coo^dettd  (aieai 
works  left  unfiniflie4  the  year  befeie,  and  felinned  his  Aa^ 
idles  in  aftconoatjr*  '  In  the  fummer  he  put  the  laft  hand 
a6  his  treatt(a  Of  the  world*  The  next  f  eac  he  came  hack 
(o  Amflcrdam>  andr  foon^after  took  a  journey  mto  Denmark, 
aoid  the  lower  paits  of'  Germany.  In  autumn  1635  he  want 
foLoarardenJaFriefland,  where  bo^rqiiiained  tiU  the  ycar 
1637,  and  wMtehis  Txeatife  of  meckanicks.  In  1637^  ke 
iwbli^d  his  foor  .treatifes  ooncerning  method,  dioptridcs, 
snctsoM,  and  geometry. .  About  diis  time  he  rececved  an  fab- 

.  viftation  to  fetde  in  England,  from  fir  Chadcs  Caaendiftt^ 
brother  to  the. easliof  Ncwcaftie,  with  which  be. did  not  *ap* 
y«rit.  fiear  backward  to  comply,  eipcaaHy  npon  bdngaffiiood  that 
Ike  klfe^  was  a  catholtck'  in  his  heart.  But  Sie  civil  wan ' 
breaking  out  in  £ngkind,  prevented  this  journey.  At  the 
eiiA  of  the  year  164:1,  Lewitf'XIII..king  of  France,  invited 
kirn  'to  bis  comt,i  upon  very  honounible  conditions  ;  but  be 
could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  quit  his  lecirement :  this  year 
|ie  pvblifliedhismoditadonsconGerhing  the  exiftenoeof  Ood, 
Md  the  immort|dit|r  >of  the  ibul.  In  the  year  1645,  he  ap- 
iplied  md|  freih  vigonr  to  anatomy^  but  was  a  little  divert- 
tfd'hom  this  ftudy,  by  the.queftion  ^concerning  the  qnadra^ 
<tire  of  the  circle  ^t  mat  time  agitated.  During  the  winter 
t>f  that  year,'  he  oompofed  a  fmatl  trad  agarnit  Gaflendus^ 
^  jnftanccs,  and  anoctaer  of  die  nature  of  the  pafions.  Aboiit 

tki$  rime  he  ^corned  on  an  epiftoiary  corrdpondance  with 
«he  prineefs  EUaabeth,  diuighter  of  Frederick  V.  eledkn-  pa- 
htin^i  and  ksn^  of -Bohemia;,  wl^  h«d  been  hia  fchohr  in 

HoUandt 
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fMknA     A  4ili^te  arifing  between  Chriftuia,    qu^ei^  -qf 
Swodes,  and  pionf.  Chanut  the  reTuknt  of  France^   cot^ 
cemtag  this  queftion  *,  When  a  man  cajrries  love  or  Jiatrid 
to  cxoefs,   which  of  thefe  two  irr«|ularities  is  the  ivorft  ? 
the  refident  knt  the  ^ueftion  to  Des  Caitesy  who  upon 
thi(  oocafion  itpw  ^p  the  diflfertation  upon  love,  puhliflie^  in 
the  iirft  vphioie  of  bi8  letters,  which  proved  highly  fatis&c* 
tor^totiiequecin.  In  June  164.7,  he  took  a  jouxAey  to  France,  Bailkw 
mre  the  kipg  letfled  on  him  g  penfion  of  three  tfaoufand 
Qties  i  and  letfiroed  to  Holland  aWt  the  end  of  Septem* 
ber»    In  iio^^sosbpf  be  received  a  letter  fjpom  monileiur  Qu^ 
Mt,  defiringf  in  queen  Chriftina^s  name»  his  ofnnbn  of  the. 
ibrang^  goody  which  he  accordii^ly  fent  her  with  fiMv  let* 
ttn  upon  the  fame  Aibjedt  fonnerly  i^ittcn  to  the  princeft 
ElMhedi,  and  his  treatiie  of  the  paffions*    The  queen  was 
ib  highly  pkaM  with  tbem,  that  ihe  wrols  him  a  letter  of 
dttnb  with  her  own  hand,  and  invited  him  to  come  toSv^e* 
den.    He  arrived  at  Stockholm,  in  the  beginning  of  Pdo^ 
ber,  1648,    Her  m^^efty  en^mid  Jtiim  .to  attend  her  ev^ry 
momim  at  five  o'clock,  to  mftmA  her  in  his  pbilofophv» 
and  de£ed  him  to  revife  and  djgeft  all  his  unpuUiQied  imtT 
ia{^  and  to  di;^  up  from  them  a  complete  bodv  of  j^lo^ 
fepiy.    She  purpoM  likewift^  to  fi;^  hjm  in  Sweae«,  by  al-* 
bwiog  him  a  fev4(ftie  of  three  thouiandcvowns  a  year^  witii 
an  ctetB  which  Ihould  de/cend  to  his  heijcs  and  aligns  fof 
prer*  and  to  lAahlilh  an  academy^  of  which  be  waa  to  be 
dtie&or«    But  thefe  defigns  were  broke  off  by  hifi  d^nth^ 
wUdb  happened  February  i  r,  1650,  ijo  the  fifty-£bujrtb  ypar 
pf  hia  age*    His  body  was  interred  at  Stockhomif  and  iev$n«  ibid, 
teen  years  aftenvards  lemoved  to  Pans^  where  a  magnificent 
monument  waa  ere^ed  to  him  in  the  diorch  of  Genevieve 
ibMon^ 

|>r,  Barrow  in  hk  Opufcula  teUs  Mh  that  Des  Cactes 
WM  undoubtedly  a  very  good  and  ingenious  man,  wi  ^ 
real  philofbpher^  and  one  Who  fecas^  to  have  broug^K  thofe 
afiftanpes  to  thatpaft  of  philofophy,  which  lelates  to,mat« 
tor  and  motion,  which  perhaps  no  other  had  dc^^  thai 
is,  a  great  Ml  in  mathapa^du ;  a  miad  habituatadf  bpdi 
by  nature  and  cuftom,  (o  profi>un4  meditation  |  ajudgQieni 
exempt  firom  all  prcjudiccSi  and  popular  errors )  and  iiufiiAi^ 
ed  with  a  confiderabk  number  of  certain  and  fde^  e9cpf  n? 
BMnta  (  a  great  deal  of  leifure  s  entirely  difengaged,  by  hin 
ewn/choke,  firom  the  reading  of  ufeleis  books,  and  the  a* 
vocations  of  life$  wkh  an  inooinparable  acu^eneis  <tf  wH;^ 
snd  an  excellent  talent  of  thiidang  dearly  and  diftindly, 
ind  exp^efixig  his  thoughts  with  the  utpioft  perfpicuity.  The 
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great  dr.  Edmund  Hallev,  in  a'  paper  concerning  optfck^, 
comhiunicated  to  mr.  Wotton,  and  puUUhed  by  the  latter 
\n  hb  refleftions  upon  ancient  and  modern  learning,  writts 
as  follows  :  "  As  to  dioptricks,  though  fome  of  the  aji-^ 
"  dents  mention  refraAion,  as  a  natural  effeft  of  tranfpa- 
•*  rent  media  j  yet  Des  Cartes  was  the  firftj*  who  in  ihis 
•*  age  has  difcovered  the  laws  of  refraftion,  and  brought* 
"  dioptrklcs  to  a  fcience.**  Mr.  John  KeH,  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  his  Examination  of  dr.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  earth, 
tells  us,  that  Des  Cartes  was  fo  far  from  applying  geom< 
and  bbferyations  to  hatural  philofophy,  that  his  whole  fyC^ 
|em  is  but  one  continued  blunder  upon  the  aecdakit  of  his 
negligence  in  that  point ;  which  he  could  eriily  pityve,  by  (hew- 
ing ^at  his  theory  of  the  vortices,  upon  which  Des  Cartes'^ 
fyftem  is  grounded,  is  abfoliitely  fklfe ;  and  thatfir  Ifaac  Newton 
has  ihewh,  that  the  periodical  times  of  all  bodies^  which  fwim 
in  vorttitj  muft  be  direftty  as  ^e  fquares*  t>f  dieir  diftancea 
from  the'  center  of  the  vortex  :  but  it  is  evident  from  obfer^ 
vations,  ^at  the  plai^ets,  in  turning  round  ""the  fun,  obferve 

Suite  ahother  law  from  tMs  ;  for  the  fquares  of  their  perio** 
i<^  times  are  always  as  the  cubes  of  their 'diftances,  and 
therefore  fince  they  do  not  obferve  that  law,  which  of  ne- 
c^tf  thev  muft,  if  they  fwim  in  a  vortex,  it  is  a  dcmpn- 
ftration,  tnat  there  are  no  vortices,  in  which  the  planets  are 
itarried  round  the  fun*  ^^  Nature,  fays  mr.  de  Voltaire,  had 
tetters  con-  •< '  faVdured  Des  Cartes  with  a  ihining  and  ftrong  imagination, 
1 '"Is  ****  ^  whence  he  became  a  very  lingular  perfon,  both  in  privato 
,J!?  **•  «<  life^  and  in  his  manner  of  reafoning.  This  imagination 
**  could  not  conceal  itfclf,  even  in  his  philofophicalworlcs, 
**  which  are  every  where  adorned  with  very  fliining,  ingent-^ 
<^  ous  metaphors.  -  Nature  had  almoft  made  him  a  poet  $  and 
•*  indeed  he  wrote  a  piece  of  poetry  for  the  entertainment  of 
*^  Cb^iftina  queen  of  Sweden,  which  however  was  fupprefied 
^  m  honour  of  his  memory*  He  extended  the  limits  oiF  geo^ 
"^^  metry  as  far  beyond  the  place  where  he  found  them,  as  fir 
^*-]fkac  did  after  him"^  and  firft  taught  the  method  of  expref- 
*<  ling' curves  b]r  equations.  He  applied  litis  geometrical  and 
^'  inventive  genius  to  dioptricks,  which  when  treated  by  him 
^^  be^me  a  new  art  j  and  if  he  was  miftaken  in  fome  tnings^ 
^'^  the  lieafon  is,  that  a  man  who  difcovers  a  new  trad  of  land, 
^<  canhot  at  once  know  all  the  properties  of  the  foil.  Thole 
<^  who  come  after  him,  and  make  thefe  lands  'fruitful,  are  at 
**  leaft  obliged  to  him  for  the  difcovery.*'  Mr.,  de  Voltaire  ac-» 
•knowledges,  that  there  are  innuiherable  errors  in  the  reft  of 
Pes  Cartes  wor]^ ;  but  be  adds,  that  geoi^etr^  was  a  gutdo 
•    '  which 
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^Rpliich  he  himfeif  had  in  fame  meafure  formed,  and  VEkh 

would  have  fafely  conduced  him  through  the  feveral  paths 

of  natund  philoiophy ;  nevkrthdeis  he  at  laft  abandoned  this 

guide,  andgaveentirely  into  the  faumoiir  of  framing  hypothefes^ 

and  then  philofo[^y  was.  no  more  than  an  ingenious  n>« 

nanoe,  fit  oid.y  to  amufe  the  ignorant.    *^  He  pumed  his  me-- 

*^  tafdiyfical  errors  fo  far,  as  to  declare  that  two  and  two  make 

<^  four^  for  no  other  reafon,  but  becaufe  God  would  have  it :  ib. 

^^  However,  it  will  not  be  making  him  too  great  a  compli'- 

^  menty  if  we  affirm,  that  he  was  valud>Ie  even  in  his  mif- 

^  takes.     He  deceived  himfeif,  but  then  it  was  at  leaft  in  a 

*^  methodical  way.  He  deftroyed  all  the  abiurd  chimaeras,  with 

*^  which  youth  aad  been  infatuated  for  two  thou&nd  years; 

*'  He  taught  his  contemporaries,  how  to  reafon,  and  enabled 

them  to  employ  his  own.  weapons  againll  himfeif*    If  Des  See  WalE«'4 

Cartes  did  not  pay  in  good  money,  he  however  did  great  Algebra, 

iervice  in  crying  down  that  of  a  bstfe  alloy/'  Des  Cartes  i»^"*'**'5» 

UA  to  have  borrowed  his  improvements  in  algehca  and  gec^ 

metry  from  mr.  Thomas  Harriot's  Artis  analyticae  praxis* 

He  was  never  married,  but  had  one  natural  daughter,  who 

died  when  ihe  was  but  five  years  old.  Bitsr.  Bift.> 

CARTWRIGHT  (Wih-iam)  was  born  at  North- 
way,  t)taiX  Tewldbury  in  Glocefterihire,  in  September,  i6ii* 
from  the  fre&-fchooi .  of  Cirencefter,  he  was  removed  to 
.  Weftminfter  fchool,  being  chofen  a  king's  fcholar.  In  1 628 
he  was  ebded  a  fludent  of  Chrift  churcn  in  Oxford.  He  took 
the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1635.  Afterwards  he  went 
into  holy  orders,  and  became  a  celebrated  preacher  in  the  uni- 
verfity.  Li  1642  biibop  Duppa  appointed  him  to  be  iuccentor 
in  the  church  of  Saliibury,  and  in  1643  he  was  chofen  junior 
prodor  of  the  univerfity.  He  was  alfo  metaphyfical  reader 
to  the  univerfity.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  December  16439 
aged  thirty-thiee^  Ben  Johnfon  faid  of  him,  ^^  My  fon 
**  Cartwnght  writes  all  like  a  man,"  There  are  extant  of  this 
author^s  four  plays,  befides  other  poems,  which  were  printed 
tocher  in  1657,  accompanied  by  above  fifty  copies  of  com- 
mendatory verfes  by  the  wits  of  the  univerfity.  A,  Wood 
Ijelb  us>  mr*  Cartwright  wrote  alfo,  1:  Poemata  grseca  ee 
lafina.  2.  An  offspring  of  mercy  ifluing  out  of  the  womb 
of  cruelty :  a  paffion  fermon,  preached  at  Chrift  church  in 
Oscfdfdt  on. Ads  ii..  23.  3.  On  the.  fignal  dap  in  the  ^  '  * 
mooth  of  November,  in  relation  to  the  crown  and  royal  fiw 
mily :  a  poem.  4*  Poems  and  veries  containing  airs  for  fe^ 
Mai  voiceSf  fet  by  mr.  Henry  Lawes. 
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>         CARY  (Robert)  a  learned  dirMoiogier)   tH  ifatf 
SJmI'**  ^  XVIIdl  century^  ^ras  born  at  Cookinton  in  the  county  of 
Bio^Brit.  Devon,  about  the  year  1615.  He  took  his  defitees  in  arti^ 
at  Oxford^    and  was  created  doAor  of  laws  by  virtue,  of 
muidatoiy  letters  from,  the  chancellor,  William  marquis  a#' 
Heitibrd,  his  ktnfman,  in  Norember  1644.  After  his  return 
from  his.tra¥els,  he  was  prefented  by  thje  afbrefaid  noble^ 
man  to  die  redory  of  Poitlemouth,  near  Kingifaridge  in  De-« 
vdnfhire  i^  but  was  ti6t  Jbng  after  drawn  orrer  by  tM  prdhy-^ 
terian  minifters  to  their  party,  and  chofen  moderator  of  that 
part  of  the  focond  dirifion  of  the  county  of  Devon,  ifridch 
was  amiointed  to  meet  at  Kingftridge.    Neverthelefs^  upon 
the  xeftaration  of  king  Charles  IL  he  was  one  of  the  firft 
t)iat  congratulated  that  prince  upon  his  return^  and  was  iboxf 
WOL  alter  pre^rred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Exeter :  but  in  1664^  fad 

was  on  ibme  pretext,  fumiihed  by  his  infirmities  or  imp#i^ 
dence^  \de£ted  out  of  it  by  fome  great  men  then  in  pcmicf: 
The  reft  of  his  days  he  fpent  at  his  reSoiy  at  Portiemoitth^ 
and.diedy  aged  feventy-three,  in  September  1688.  He  piAIifll^ 
edPaUslogia  chronica,  a  chronobgical  account  of  ancient  tinic^ 
in  threeparts,  i.DidaAical,  2.  Apodei£Ucal,3.€^nonica}.PHn^ 
ted  at  London,  in  1677  [a].  He  alfo  tranflated  into  Latin 
verfe  thofe  hymns  of  our  church,  that  are  appointed  tc^  be 
Kftoe,  read  after  the  leflbns,  together  widi  the  creed.  In  his  car* 
ftogr.  Biit.  riage  and  behaviour,  he  was  as  much  a  gendeman,  as  he  walr 
in  his  birth  and  extra^on ;  free  and  generous,  courfceous 
and  obliging,  and  vety  critical  in  all  the  arts  of  oomplaifimGC 
andaddrels. 

£a]  Thedefignof  it(asdie8ii-  <' be  qaiokened  bf  a  (Wvenieat  oe« 

dkor  himfeif  fi^)^  '»  **  to  deter-  <<  caiion  from  fcfine  learned  gtatk* 

**  mine  the  juft  interval  of  ttme,  <<  men  of  his  ai:qtuumance»  after 

^  between  the  great  epoch  of  the  '^  the   rcAoration  j  who  asreem^ 

•*  creation  of  the  world,  and  ano-  **  together  hi  feme  appointeameet-^ 

IF  <htf  of  the  delhti6tion  of  Jem-  **  ings^  to  difeourft  of  iSh»  abftni-^ 

*<  hkm  hy  Titoa  Vefpaiia&»  b  or*  <'  fer  parts  of  the  holy  fbiptarefr^ 

**  der  to  the  ailignment  of  fuch  par-  **  having  charged  ^emfehret  witk 

'*  ticular  time,  wherein  perfons  and  "  die  feveral  ml^e6l$«  it  was  rp* 

^  sfBiirft  of  old  had  their  cxiftence.  **  commended  to  nim,  as  hii  om*- 

••  The  defign  of  it  was  laid  in  the  "  vince,  ta  account  for  the  care* 

**  days  of  Cremweirs  *nfuFpa^n»  •*  uologf  thdneof.'* 
^*  ^aad' came  in  procefs  of  time^  to 

J^'  CARY  (Lucius)  ddeft fon of  Heniy  Ae.fiift  loitl  f (A 

t^'raU  ^°*^  '^  Faikiand,  was  born,  as  is  fuppofed;  at  BtKfsti  im 
5<6, '       Ox&nUbire  about  the  year  i6io.    He  i«eeiv«d  ia$«;3dta^ 


cy  loming  ifbTniik]|.€oBe|c  in  Dublin,  mi  m  St.  Jidm'r 
college  in  Caaibjridtt*  Before  he  came  to  be  twenty  years 
of  ag^  be  was  matter  of  an  ample  fortune,  which  defcended 
to  hka  by  the  gift  of  a  giandiacher,^  witheut  paffing  through 
bb  &tker  and  rnodber,  wbo  were  then  alive.  Shordy  after 
that,  and  before  he  waa  of  a^he  went  into  theLowCountxief » 
witb^a  refotutioa  of  pfocurmg  a  command,  and  to  give  him^ 
felf  up  to  it ;  but  he  wad  diverted  from  it  by  dbe  complete  ia'> 
afiivity  of  that  fummer.  On  hi$  return  to  England,  he 
eaimd  apon  m  very  flirid  coorfe  of  ftudy.  We  are  infoimnl 
inr  kcd  CSarendon,  that  his  houfe  being  witbiii  a  little  more 
taisuk  ten  milea  of  Oxford,  he  contradled  fomiliarity  and  ftiend- 
fltop  with  tjbe  moftpalite  and  accurate  men  of  that  univerficy,^ 
«iK>  ibund  fuch  an':inimcnfene&  of  wit,  and  fuch  a  fdidity 
of  judgment  in  hmi»  fo  infinite  a  £uipy,  bound  in  by  moft 
ou£t  xeafiabing^  fuch  a  vaft  knowledge,  that  he  was  not  ig^ 
Borant  in  any  thing,  yet  fiich  an  exceff  ve  humility,  at  if  he 
.had  known  nothing,  that  they  frequently  reforted,  and  dwelt 
with^him,  as  in  a  college  fituated  in  a  purer  air ;  fo  that  hi& 
houie  was  a  univerfity  in  a  lefs  volume,  whither  they  came, 
not  fo  much  for  repofe,  as  ftudy  ;  and  to  examine  and  rtefiite 
tfaofe  grofler  piopofittons  which  lazinefs  and  confent  ma^ 
current  in  vulear  conver&tion«  Before  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  ne  had  fcdfi  over  all  the  Greek  and  Latih  fo* 
thei9,  and  was  indefotigable  in  looking  over  all  boc^  which 
with  g^wat  expence  he  caufed  to  be  tranfmitted  to  him  fixmt 
all  parts*  About  the  time  of  his  fother's  death,  in  1633, 
he  was  made  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy-chamber  to 
king  Charles  L  In  16^9,  he  was  in  the  expedition  againft 
the  Scots>  and  afterwards  went  a  volunteer  with  the  earl-  of 
EfisL.  He  was  chofen,  in  1640^  a  member  of  the  houfe' oC 
commons  for  Newport  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  the  parHa*< 
ftient  which  began  at  Weftminfter  the  I3tlx  of  April  the 
iame  vear.  The  debates  being  there  managed  with  all  ima^- 
CiBable  gravity  and  fobriety,  he  contra£hsd  fuch  a  reverence 
for  parliaments,  that  he  thought  ij^  really  impoffible  they 
could  ever  produce  mifchief  or  inconvenience  to  the  king** 
dbm,  or  that  the  kiog4om  could  be  tolerably  happy  in  the 
intermiffion  of  them*  From  the  unhappy  and  unfeafoiuible  c!trtiuloa« 
dtfiblation  of  that  parliament,  he  probably  harboured  fome 
jealoufy  and  pre}U(fice  to  the  court,  towards  which  he  waa 
not  before  immoderately  inclined.  He  was  qhofen  again  itbr 
the  (aloe  place  hi.  the  parliament,  whksh  began  the  third 
if  November  following;  ami  in  the  beginning  of  if  dt;* 
dared  himfelf  very  iha^pljF  atidiibrerely  agaiiA  ^ofe  exotbi-r 
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tinces  of  the  ecnot,  which  had  been  moff  gneVotis  to  tUe  ^ 
ftate.  He  was  fo  ridd  an  obfenrer.  of  eftablimed  laws  and 
rules,  that  he  could  not  endure  a  breach  or  deviation  firoitt 
them ;  and  thou^rht  no  mifchief  fo  intolerable^  as  the  pre«> 
iumption  of  minilters  of  ftate  to  break  pofitive  ndes  for  rea* 
Ions  of  ftate ;  or  judges  to  tianfgrefs  knovnt  laws  apon  the 
tide  of  convenience  pr  neceffity:  This  made  him  fo  fevere 
againft  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  the  lord  Finch,  contrary 

iOatciidon.  to  his  natural  gentlenefs  and  temper^  With  refped  to  both 
diofe  lords,  he  was  mt(led  by  die  authority  of  thofe  who»'. 
he  believed,  underftood  the  laws  peifcdUy,  of  which  hinv- 
felf  was  utterly  ignorant.  He  had  oontra&ed  a  prejudice  a* 
gainft  archbifhop  Laud,  and  fome  others  of  the  bifliops^ 
which  biailed  his  judgment  fo  far,  as  to  make  him  concur  in 
the  firft  bill  to  take' away  the  votes  of  biihops  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  [a].  This  gave  occafion  to  fome  to  believe,  and 
opportunity  to  others  to  conclude,  that  he  was  nd  friend  td' 
the  church)  and  the  efhibliihed  government  of  it :  it  alfo 
caufed  many  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  imagine  and  hopt 
that  he  nniht  be  brought  to  a  further  compliance  with  their. 

Jtii.  deiigns*    mleed  the  great  opinion  he  had  of  the  upri|htne(sr 

and  integrity  of  thofe  perfons  who  zpfcaired  moft  a3ive  a« 
eainft  the  court,  kept  him  longer  from  fufpe£Hn^  ahy  de- 
ngn  againft  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  i  and  thoum  he  dif-' 
fered  from  them  commonly  in  conclufions,  he  believed  lof^- 
their  purpofes  were  honefti  When  better  informed  whatr 
was  law,  and  difcerning  in  them  a  d^e  to  controul  that 

[a]  According  t6  Iwd  Claren-  ««  which,  iri thatparticulaf ,•  ndAd^* 

doB»  <<  The  givmgr  his  confent  to  "  many  men.    But  Hrhsa  hit  oIk^ 

*«  the  firft  bill  for  the  di^lacing  of  "  (tfvatip|i  and  experience  made 

•*  the  bifiiops  did  proceed  fi"om  two  **  him  difcem  more  of  their  inten* 

**  grounds :  the  firft,  his  not  un-  "  tions,  than  he  before  fufpeaed^ 

««  derftanding  then  the  6ri^inal  of  «  with  great  fttiriknfcfs  he  opfyofed 

«  their  right  and  fufTnige  thefe  s  «  the  fecond  bill  that  ^ras  prefer- 

"  the  other,  an  opinion,  that  the  **  ^nd  for  that  pnrpdfe  $  and  had 

**  combination  againft  the  whole  «<  the  «ixier  itfelf  in  perfeA  reve-^ 

**  government  of  the  church  fcy  bi-  **  rence,  and  thought  too  great  en* 

^  ihops,  was  (b  violent   and  fii-  "  couragenient  tould  not  pofllbiy 

*<  rious,  that  a  lefs  comjwfitionj  "  ht  given  to  learning,  nor  toof 

*»  than  the  difpenfing  with  their  «  great  rswttrds  t6  leiiumed  mifd.^ 

^*  intermeddling  in  fecular  affairii  However,  wh^t  reafbns  and  indupe- 

«  would  not  preserve  the  order,  ments  foever  he  might  he  aSed  byv 

.**  And  he  was  pciTuaded  to  this  he  made,  on  the  9^  of  February, 

««  by  the  nrofemiin  of  many  per-  1640,  as  vblent  and  bitter  a  fpe^' 

^  fons  of  honour,   whcdeclared,  agaii^  the  bifliops,  as  any  of  th^ 

"  They  did  defure  ^  one,  and  moft  inveterate   eiwmiea    of  the 

•'  would  npt  then  prcfe  the  other j  church/ 
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bw  hy  a  vote  of  one  or  both  houfes,  no  man  more  oppo- 
(ed  thofe  attempts,  and  gave  the  adverfe  party  more  trouble, 
bjr  reafon  and  argumentation.  About  fix  months  after  paf^ 
fing  die  abovementioned  bill  for  taking  away  the  biihpps 
votes,  when  the  fame  .argument  came  again  into  debate,  he 
changed  his  opinion,  and  gave  the  houfe  all  the  oppofition 
k  could  ;  ififomuch,  that  he  was,  by  degrees  looked  upon 
as  an  advocate  for  the  cou^ ;  tjo  which  he  contributed  fo 
litde,  that  he  declined  thofe  addrefles,  and  even  thofe  invita? 
tions  which  he  was  obliged  almoft  by  civility  to  entertain. 
He  was  fo  jealous  of  the  leaft  imagination  of  his  inclining  to  cimndon. 
preferment,  that  he  afie£ted  even  a  morofenefs  to  the  court 
and  to  the  courtiers,  and  left  nothing  undone  which  might. 
prei'ent  and  divert  the  king's  or  queen's  favour  towards 
him,  but  the  deferving  it.  When  the  king  fent  for  him  once 
or  tsvice  to  fpeak  to  him,  and  to  give  him  thanks  for  his  ex* 
cellent  comportment  in  thofe  councils  which  his  majefty 
tenned,  doing  him  fervice  ;  his  anfwers  were  more  negligent^ 
and  kfs  {sLtishiQory^  than  might  be  expecflcdi  as  if  he  cared 
only  that  hb  actions  fhould  be  juft,  not  that  they  fhould  be 
acceptable  ^  and  he  cook  more  pains,  and  more  forced  his* 
nature  to  ai^ons  unagreeable  and  unpleafant  to  it,  that  he^ 
might  not  be  thought  to  incline  to  the  court,  than  moft  men 
have  done  to  procure  an  o£Ece  there  :  pot  that  he  was  in 
troth  averfe  from  receiving  publick  employment,  for  he  had 
a  great  devotion  to  the  king's  perfon,  and  bad  before  ufed 
fame  ihiaH  endeavour  to  be  recommended  to  him  for  a  fo- 
reign n^odation ;  and  had  once  a  defire  to  be  fent  ambafla- 
dor  into  r ranee ;  but  he  abhorred  an  imagination;  or  doubt, 
flundd  fink  into  the  thoughts  of  any  man,  that  in  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  truft  and  duty  in  parliament,  he  had  any  biafs 
to  die  OMirt,  or  that  the  king  himfelf  (hould.  apprehend  that 
he  looked  for  a  reward  for  being  honeft'.  For  this  reafgn, 
when  he  heard  it  firft  whifpered,  that  the  king  had  a  pur- 
pofe  to  make  him  a  privy-counfcUor,  for  which  there  was  in. 
the  beginning  no  other  ground,  but  becaufe  he  v/as:  known 
to  he  well  qualified,  he  refojved  to  decline  ^t,  and  at  lafl: 
fufiered  himfelf  to  be  only  over-ruled  by  the  advice  and  per- 
fuafion  o£  his  friends  to  liibmit  to  it.  Afterwards  when  he 
found  that  the  king  intended  to  make  him  fecretary  of  ilate, 
he  was  pofitive  to  refufe  it,  declaring  to  his  friends  that 
he  was  moft  unfit  for  it,  and  that  be  muft  cither  do  that ,. 
which  would  be  great  difquiet  to  his  own  nature,  or  leave 
that  undone  which  was  moft  necefiary  to  be  done  by  one 
that  was  honoured  with  that  place ;  for  the  moft  juft  and 
honeft  men  d\i^  every  day,  that  which  he  could  not  give 
V0L.IIL  G  himielf 
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himfelf  leave  to  do.    He  wjis  fo  exa£t:  and  ibid  an  obfer* 
vcr  of  jufticc  and  truth,  that  he  believed  thofe  neoeiiaiy  con- 
defceniions  and  applications  to  the  weaknefs  of  other  men^ 
and  thofe  arts  an^d  infinuations  which  are  neceflkry  for  dif- 
coveries,  and  prevention  of  ill,  would  be  in  him  a  declen- 
fion  from  his  own  rules  of  life,  though  he  acknowledged 
them  fit,  and  abfolutely  necefiary  to  be  praAifed  in  thofe  em- 
ployments. However  he  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit  to 
the  king's  command,  and  became  his  fecretary  :  but,   two 
things  he  could  never  bring  himfelf  to,  whilft  he  continued 
in  that  office,  (which  was  to  his  death)  for  which  he  was 
contented  to  be  reproached,  as  for  omiffions  in  a  mofl  ne-* 
ceflary  part  of  his  ^ace.     The  one,  employing  of  fpies,  or 
giving   any   countenance  or  entertainment  to  them ;   not 
luch  emiflaries,  as  with  danger  would  venture  to  view  Ae 
enemy's  camp,  and  bring  intelligence  of  their  number,  or 
quartering,  or  any  particulars  that  fuch  an  obfervation  can 
comprehend ;  but,  thofe  who,  by  communication  of  guilt, 
or  diffimulation  of  manners,  wind  themfelves  into  fuch  trufls 
und  fecrets,  as  enable'  them  to  make  difcoveries.     The  o* 
ther,  thb  liberty  of  opening  letters,  upon  a  fufpicion  that  they 
might  contain  matter  of  dangerous  confequence.     For  the 
fcrK,  be  would  fay  fuch  inffa-uments  muft  be  void  of  all  in- 
genuity and  common  honefty,  before  they  could  be  of^  ufe  $ 
and  afterwards  they  could  never  be  fit  to  be  credited :  and 
chat  no  Angle  prefervation  could  be  wordi  fo  general  a  wound^ 
and  corruption  6f  human  fociety,  as  the  cherifhing  fuch  per-» 
fons  would  carry  with  it.    The  laft  he  thought  fiich  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nature,  that  no  qualification  by  office 
could  juftify  him  in  the  trefpafs ;  and  though  he  was  con- 
vinc<^  by  the  neceffity  and  iniquity  of  the  time,  that  diofe 
advantages  of  information  were  not  to  be  declined,    and 
were  neceflarily  to  be  pra6Hfed,  he  found  means  to  put  it  off 
from  himfelf;  whilfl  he  confefTed  he  needed  excbfe  and  par- 
^jlon  for  the  omiffion.    In  all  other  particulars  he  filled  his 
place  with  great  fufficiency,  being  well  verfed  in  languages, 
^nd  with  the  utmofl  integrity,   b^ing  above  corruption  of 
finy  kindt 

He  was  one  of  the  lords,  who  on  the  15th  of  June,  1642, 
figned  a  declaration,  wherein  they  profeffed  they  were  fully 
perfuaded  that  his  majefly  had  no  intention  to  raife  war 
•bgr.  Btit.  upon  his  parliament,  Aoout  the  fame  time  he  fubfcribed 
to  levy  twenty  horfe  for  his  majefly's  fervice.  Upon  which, 
and  other  accounts,  he  was  excepted  from  the  parliament's 
fftvour  in  the  inflrui^ions  given  by  the  two  houfes  to  their 

general 
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Serai  the  earl  of  Eflex.  Whilft  he  was  with  the  king  at 
ford,  (we  are  told  by  Welwood  in  his  Memoirs)  his 
i&ajefhr  went  one  day  to  fee  the  publick  library,  where  he 
was  fnewed  among  other  books,  a  Virgil,  nobly  printed, 
and  exquiiitely  bound.  The  lord  Falkland,  to  divert  the 
king,  would  have  his  majefty  make  a  trial  of  his  fortune 
bjr  the  Sort^  Virgilianae,  an  ufual  kind  of  divination  in  ages 
pafty  made  by  opening  a  VirgiK  The  king  opening  the 
book,  the  paflage  which  happened  to  come  up,  was  that  part 
of  Dido's  imprecation  againft  ^Sneas,  IV.  615,  &c  which 
is  thus  traaflated  by  mr.  Dryden* 

.  Ppprefe*d  wth  numbers  in  th*  unequal  field. 
His  men  difcourag'd,  and  himfelf  expell'd  ; 
Let  him  for  fuccour  fue  from  place  to  place, 
Tom  from  his  iubje£l$  and  his  fon's  embrace,  &c« 

Kinff  Charles  feeming  concerned  at  this  accident,  the  Blogr.  Brit, 
lord  Faukland,  who  obferved  it,  would  likewife  try  his  own 
fortune  in  the  fame  mannej:;  hoping;  he  might  fall  upon 
ibme  ps^Iage,  that  could  have  no  relation  to  his  cafe,  and 
tfaerehy  divert  the  king's  thoughts  from  any  impreilion  the 
other  might  make  upon  him :  but  the  place  lord  Falkland 
fiumbled  upon  was  yet  more  fuited  to  his  deftiny,  than  the 
odier  had  been  to  the  king's ;  being  the  following  expref- 
£ons  of  Evander,  upon  the  untimely  death  of  his  fon  Pallas^ 
£ju  Xl,  152. 

0  Pallas  ?  thou  haft  failM  thy  plighted  word, 
To  fight  with  caution,  not  to  tempt  the  fword : 

1  warned  thee,  but  in  vain  ;  for  well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  purfue ;  - 
That  boilings  blood  would  carry  thee  too  far ; 
Young,  as  thou  wert,  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 
O  cum  efTay  of  arms,  difaftVous  doom. 
Prelude  of  bloody  fields,  and  fights  to  come. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  his  natural  chcarful^^^^«««n<^*^ 
neis  and  vivacity  grew  clouded,  and  a  kind  of  fadnefs  and 
iaoSdon  of  fpirit  ftole  upon  him,  which  he  had  never  been 
ufed  to :  yet  beins  one  of  thofe  who  believed  that  one  bat- 
tle would  end  all  differences,  and  that  there  would  be  fo 
great  a  vidory  on  one  fide,  that  the  other  would  be  com- 
pelled to  fubmit  to  any  conditions  from  the  viftor  (which 
(u|^)oiitiQn  and  condufion  generally  funk  into  the  minds  of 
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moft  men,  and  prevented  the  looking  after  many  advaiitagej 
that  might  then  have  been  laid  holdof^)  he  refifted  thofe  in- 
dlfpofitions,  et  in   ludu,   beilum  inter  remedia  erat«     But 

Qaicndon.  after  the  refolution  of  the  tv<ro  houfes,  not  to  admit  any 
treaty  for  peace^  thofe  indifpofitions^  which  had  before  touch- 
ed him,  grew  into  a  perfeft  habit  of  unchearfulncfs ;  and 
he,  who  had  been  fo  exadly  eafy  and  affable  to  all  men^ 
became  on  a  fudden  Icfs  communicable,  and  very  fad,  pale, 
and  exceedingly  affefted  with  the  fplecn.  In  his  doaths  and 
habit,  which  he  had  mindqd  before  always  with  more  neat- 
nefs  and  induftry  and  expence,  than  is  ufual  to  fo  great  a 
foul,  he  was  now  not  only  incurious,  but  too  negligent  $ 
and  in  his  reception  of  fuitors,  and  the  neceflaiy  or  cafual 
addrefles  to  his  place,  fo  quick  and  fharp,  and  (evere,  that 
there  wanted  not  fome  men  (ftrangers  to  his  nature  and 
difpofition)  who  believed  him  proud  and  imperious.  When 
there  was  any  overture  or  hope  of  peace,  he  would  be  more 

QiSj,  ereA  and  vigorous,  and  exceedingly  folicitous  to  prefs  any 

thing  which  he  thought  might  promote  it :  and  fitting  a- 
mong  his  friends,  often,  after  a  deep  filencc  and  frequent 
fighs,  would,  \<rith  a  fhrill  and  fad  accent,  repeat  the  word 
peace,  peace,  and  would  paffionately  profefs,  that  the  very 
agony  of  the  war,  and  thfe  view  of  the"^ calamities  and  dcfo- 
lation  the  kingdom  did,  and  muft  endure,  took  his  fleep 
from  him,  and  would  fliortly  break  his  heart.  This  made 
ibme  think,  or  pretend  to  think,  that  he  was  fo  much  ena-* 
moured  of  peace,  that  he  would  have  been  glad  the  king- 
fhould  have  bought  it  at  any  price ;  which  was  a  moft  un- 
reafonable  calumny:  yet  it  made  fome  impreffion  on  him, 
or  at  leaft  he  ufed  it  for  an  excufe  of  the  daringnefir  of  his 
^  fpirit  J    for  at   the  firgc  of  Gloucefter,  when    his   ftiend 

paflionably  reprehended  him  for  expofing  his  perfon  unnecef- 
farily  to  danger  (for  he  delighted  to  viht  the  trenches,  and 
neareft  approaches,  and  to  difcover  what  the  enemy  did)  as 
being  fo  much  hefide  the  duty  of  his  place,  that  it  might  be 
under ftood  rather  to  be  agarnft  it,  he  would  fay  merrily, 
**  That  his  oiEce  could  not  take  away  the  privilege  of  his 
"  age  ;  ahd  that  a  fecretary  in  war  mi^ht  be  prefent  at  the 
"  gcateft  fecret  of  dangers  but  withal  alledgcd  ferioufly, 
**  That  it  Concerned  him  to  be  more  aftive  in  enterprifcs 
«'  of  hazard,  than  other  men,  that  all  might  fee  that  his 
**  impatiency  for  peace  proceeded  not  from  pufillanimity, 
•*  or  fear  to  adventure  his  own  perfon.**    In  the  morning 

before 
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\  Wore  the  firft  battle  of  Newbury  [b],  as  always  upon  a<Eiion, 
he  was  very  chearful ;  and  putting  hlmfelf  into  the  firil  rank 
of  the  lora  Byron's  regiment,  advanced  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  lined  the  hedges  on  both  fides  with  mufqueteers  $ 
from  vrhence  he  was  fliot  with  a  mufquet  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  belly,  and  in  the  inftant  falling  from  his  horfe,  his 
body  was  not  found  till  the  next  morning.  Thus  fell  that 
incomparable  young  man,  in  the  four  and  thirtieth  year  of 
his  age,  having  fo  much  difpatched  the  true  bufinefs  of  life, 
that  the  eldeft  rarely  attain  to  that  immenfe  knowledge,  and 
the  youngcft  enter  not  into  the  world  with  more  innocency. 
His  contemporaries,  particularly  lord  Clarendon,  aiTure 
us,  he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  parts,  both  natural  and  ac- 
quired, of  a  wit  fo  (harp,  and  a  nature  fo  fmcere,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  lovely  j  of  great  ingenuity  and  honour, 
of  the  moft  exemplary  manners,  and  fingular  good  nature, 
and  of  the  moft  unblemiflied  integrity ;  of  that  inimitable 
fweetneis  and  delight  in  converfation,  of  fo  flowing  and 
obliging  a  humanity  and  goodnefs  to  mankind,  and  of  that 
primitive  fimplicity  and  integrity  of  life,  as  was  fcarce  ever 
equalled.  His  familiarity  and  friendfliip,  for  the  moft  part, 
was  with  men  of  the  moft  eminent  and  fublime  parts,  and 
of  untouched  reputation  in  point  of  integrity.  He  was  a 
great  cherifher  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  good  parts  in  any 
man  ;  and,  if  he  found  them  clouded  with  poverty  or  want, 
a  moft  liberal  and  bountiful  patron  towards  them,  even  a- 
love  his  fortune.  As  he  was  of  a  moft  incomparable  gen- 
tlenefs,  application,  and  even  fubmiffion,  to  good  and  wor- 
thy, and  entire  men,  fo  he  was  naturally  (which  could  not 
but  be  more  evident  in  his  place  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  which 
objeded  him  to  another  converfation  and  intermixture,  than 
his  own  eIe<Sbion  would  have  done)  adverfus  malos  injucun- 
dus,  unpleafant  to  bad  men  i  and  was  fo  ill  a  diflembler  of 
his  diflike  and  difinclination  to  ill  men,  that  it  was  not  pof- 
fible  for  fuch  not  to  difcern  it.  There  was  once  in  the 
houie  of  commons  fuch  a  declared  acceptation  of  the  good 
fervfce  an  eminent  member  had  done  to  them,  and,  zb 
they  faid,  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  it  was  moved,  he 
being  prefent ;  *'  That  the  Tpeaker  might,  in  the  name  of 

[b]  Whitelock  fays,  that  in  the  friends  to  go  into  the  fight,  as  hav-^ 

monuDg  before  the  battle,  he  called  ing  no  call  to  it,  and  being  i\o  mi* 

for  a  clean  ^lirt,  and  being  afked  litary  officer,  he  faid,  **  He  was 

the  reaibn  of  it,  anfMreied,  <*  That  "  weary  of  the  times,   and  fore- 

**  if  he  were  (lain  in  battle,  they  *'  faw  much  mifcrv  to   his  own 

**  fliould  not  find  his  body  in  foul  "  country,    and    did    believe    hf 

«  linen/'    Being  difluaded  by  his  "  ihould  be  out  of  it  ere  night." 
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"  the  whole  houfq,  give  him  thanks ;  and  then,  that  every 
•'  member  might,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  particular  acknow- 
^*  ledgment,  ftir  or  move  his  hat  towards  him  :'*  the  which 
(though  not  ordered)  when,  very  many  did,  the  lord  Falk- 
land, who  believed  the  fervice  itfelf  not,  to  be  of  that  mo- 
ment, and  that  an  honourable  and  generous  perfon  could  not 
have  {looped  to  it  for  any  recompenfe,  inftead  of  moving 
his  hat,  ftretched  both  his  arms  out,  and  clafped  his  hands 
together  upon  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  held  it  clofe  down 
to  his  head|  that  all  men  might  fee  how  odious  that  flatterv 
was  to  him,  and  the  very  approbation  of  the  perfon,^  though 
at  that  time  moft  popular.  He  was  conftant  and  pertinaci- 
ous in  whatfbever  he  refolved  to  do,  and  not  to  be  wearied 
by  any  pains  that  were  neceflary  to  that  end.  And  there- 
fore having  once  refolved  not  to  fee  London,  which  he  loved 
above  all  places,  till  he  had  perfedHy  learned  the  Greek 
tongue,  he  went  to  his  own  houfe  in  the  country,  and  pur- 
fued  it  with  that  indefatigable  induftry,  that  it  will  not  be 
believed  in  how  fhort  a  time  he  was  mafter  of  it,  and  accu- 
rately read  all  the  Greek  hiftorians.  He  had  a  courage  of 
the  moft  clear  and  keen  temper,  and  fo  far  from  fear,  that 
he  feemed  not  without  fome  appetite  of  danger ;  and  there- 
fore, upon  anv  occafion  of  aftion,  he  always  engaged  his 
perfoh  in  thofe  troops,  which  he  thought,  by  the  forward- 
nels  of  the  commanders,  to  be  moft  like  to  be  fartheft  en- 
gaged ;  and  in  all  fuch  encounters  he  had  about  him  an  ex- 
traordinary chearfulnefs,  without  at  all  affefting  the  execu- 
tion that  ufually  attended  them  j  in  which  he  took  no  de- 
light, but  took  pains  to  prevent  it,  where  it  was  not  by  re- 
fiftance  made  neceflary.  At  Edge-hill,  when  the  enemy 
•was  routed,  he  was  like  to  have  incurred  great  peril,  by  in- 
terpofmg  to  fave  thofe  who  had  thrown  away  their  arms> 
and  agamft  whom,  it  may  be,  others  were  more  fierce  for 
their  having  thrown  them  away  :  fo  that  a  man  might  think 
he  came  into  the  field,  chiefly  out  of  curiofi^  to  fee  the 
face  of  danger,  and  charity  to  prevent  the  flieddSng  of  blood. 
Yet  in  his  natural  inclination,  he  acknowledged  he  was  ad- 
di<3ed  to  the  profeffion  of  a  foldicr.  Many  attempts  were 
made  upon  him,  by  the  inftigation  of  his  mother  (who 
was  a  lady  of  another  perfuafion  in  religion,  and  of  a  moft 
mafcujine  underftanding,  allayed  with  the  paf&on  and  infir- 
mities of  her  own  fex)  to  pci-vert  him  in  his  piety  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  that  o\  Rome ; 
,  which  they  profecuted  with  the  more  confidence,  becaufe 
he  declined  no  opportunity  or  occafion  of  conference  with  ^ 
thofe  of  that  religion,  whether  priefts  or  laicks  i  diligently 
3  ftudied 
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ttxtSieA  dk^  CDHtroverGes,  and,  as  was  obferved  before,  ex- 
ai^y  read  all,  or  the  choiceft  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  fathers, 
and  having  a  memory  (b  fhipendous,  that  he  remembered  on 
aU  occaiionSy  whatibever  he  read.  He  was  fo  great  an  ene- 
my to  that  paiiion  and  uncharitablenefs  which  Jie  faw  pro- 
duced by  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  that  . 
in  all  diofe  difputations  with  priefts,  and  others  of  the  Ro- 
man churchy  he  affeded  to  manifeft  all  poiEble  civility  to 
their  pei^ns  and  eftimation  of  their  parts :  but  this  charity. 
towaids  them  was  much  lei&ned,  and  any  correfpondence 
with  diem  quite  declined,  when,  by  finifter  arts  they  had 
corrupted  his  two  younger  brothers,  being  both  children, 
and  inJen  them  from  his  houfe,  and  tranfportcd  them  be- 
yond feas,  and  perverted  his  filters  :  upon  which  occafion  he 
wide  two  large  diicourfes  againft  the  principal  pofitions  of 
-diat  religion,  with  that  (harpnefs  of  wit  and  full  weight  of 
reaiba,  diat  die  church  (fays  lord  Clarendon)  is  deprived  of 
great  jewels  in  the  concealment  of  them,  and  that  they  are 
not  publiflied  to  the  world  [c].  As  to  his  perfon  he  was  little, 
and  of  no  great  ftrength  :  his  hair  was  blackifli  and  fome- 
what  flaggy ;  and  his  eye  black  and  lively.  His  body  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  Great  Tew.  His  ufual  faying  was^ 
*'  I  pity  unlearned  gendemen  in  a  rainy  day." 

[c]  Biihop  Barlow  (Genuine  re-  ''  them,  which  were  fignificant  and 

mains,  p.  3«9.)  iays,  •*•  That  when  "  pertinent  to  his  purpofc.'*  Biogr. 

**  iiir.Chillin^orthnndertookthe  Bnt. 

'*  defence  otdr.  Potter^s  book  a-        His  writings  are,  i.  Poems.    %. 

^  gainil  the  jefiiit,  he  was  almoft  Speeches,  viz.  A  fpeech  of  unifor* 

«*  continually  at  Tew  with  my  lord  mity.    A  fpeech  of  evil  counfeliors, 

<<  Falkland,  examining  the  reafons  about  thekms^,  1640.  A  fpeech  con- 

**  of  both  parties,   pro  and  con,  cemingJohn&rdFinchandthejudg'i 

'*  and  their  inTalulity   or   confe-  es.  A  draught  of  a  fpeech  conceiii- 

''qnence;   where    mr.  Chilling-  ingepifcopacy  was  found  among  his 

"  worth  bad  the   benefit  of  my  papers,  and  publifhed  at  Oxfoi^  in 

*^  Ionics  company  and  his  good  li-  1644.    A^difcourfe  concerning  e- 

^  hraiy.    The  benefit  he  had  by  pifcopacy,  London,  1660.    Adif- 

**  my  IorTs  company  and  rational  courfe  of  the  infallibility  of  the 

**  difcourfe  was  very  great,  as  mr.  church  of  Rome,  Oxfora,  164  c. 

**  ChiUineworth  would   modeftly  A  view  of  fome  exceptions  made 

**  and  tnuy  confefs.    And  fo  was  apinfl  the  difcourfe  ot  the  infaili- 

•*  alfb  that  which  he  received  from  bility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Ox- 

'^  his  library,  which  was  well  fur-  ford,  1646.    A  letter  to  mr.  F. 

«  niihed  with  choice  books,  fuch  M.  anno  1636,  printed  at  the  end 

**  ts    mr.   Chillingwonh   neither  of  mr.  Charles  Gataker^s  Anfwer 

**  had,  nor  ever  h^ird  of  many  of  to   five  captious    queftions,    pro* 

^  diem,  till  my  lord  fhewed  nim  pounded  by  ^  fa£lor  for  the  papa* 

*'  tbe  books  and  the  pafTages  in  cy,  $k.    Wood.    Biogr.  Bnt. 

CASAUfiON  (Isaac)  a  learned  critic, -was  born  at 
Geneva,  February  i8,  1559.    The  firft  part  of  his  eduqa- 
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Biogr.  Brit,  tion  hc  received  from  his  father,  and  at  nine  years  of  age 
could  fpeak,  and  write  Latin  readily  and  cotieQiy.  But  his 
father's  engagements  obliging  him  ^to  be  almoft  always  ab- 
fent  from  home  for  three  years,  he  entirely  forgotiall  that 
he  had  learned  of  him.  In  1578,  he  was  ient  to  piofecute 
bis  ftudies  at  Geneva,  and  quickly  recovered  the  time  hc 
had  loft.  He  learned  Greek  of  Francis  Portus  the  Cretan, 
and  was  chofen  profeflbr  in  Portus's  rbom  in  1582,  when 
he  was  but  twenty-three*  years  of  age.  In  1583,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  notes  on  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  dedicated  them 
to  his  father,  who  commended  him,  but  told  him  at  the 
fame  time,  "  He  fhould  like  better  one  note  of  his  upon 
the  holy  fcriptures,  than  all  the  pains  he  could  beljow 
upon,  profane  authors."  The  enfuing  year  he  printed 
his  lectures  upon  Theocritus,  which  he  dedicated  to  Henry 
Stephens,  the  celebrated  printer,  whofe  daughter  he  mar- 
ried on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April,  1586.  Li  the  follow- 
ing year,  his  commentary  on  Strabo's  geography  was  pub- 
limed  at  Geneva.  His  edition  of  the  New^Teftament  alfo 
appeared  this  year;  and  in  1588  were  printed  his  notes  upon 
Dionyfius  Haiicarnaffenfis.  In  the  following  year,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  not^s  on  Polyaenus's  Stratagemata  [a],  and  on 
Dicaearchus  ;  and  in  1590,  his  edition  of  Ariftotle  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  was  printed.  The  next  year  he  publiflied  an  e- 
dition  of  Pliny's  letters  with  fliort  notes,  and  the  ancient 
Latin  panegyncks  [b].  He  publiihed  his  edition  of  Thco- 
phraftus's  chara^^ers  in  1592  [c],  and  Apuleius's  apology  in 
1594,  and  his  commentary  on  Suetonius  in  1595.  After  con- 
tinuing fourteen  years  profeflbr  of  the  Greek  tongue  at  Gcr 
ncva,  he  went,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1596,  to  be  profef- 
ibr  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Montpelier,  with  a  more  confider- 
able  falary  than  he  had  at  Geneva.  What  was  promifed  him 
here  was  not  performed :  the  abatements  made  in  his  falary, 
whicli  was  alfb  not  regularly  paid,  with  fome other  uneafinefles, 
almoft  determined  him  to  return  foon  to  Geneva.   But  going 

[a]  Cafaxibon  was  the  firft  who  by  the  care  of  his  friends^  and  pai*- 
pubHlhed  the  Greek  text  of  this  tiailariy  of  Jofeph  Scaliger,  about 
author.     The  Latin  vcrfion  joined  a  year  after. 

to  tt,  wtis'done  by  Judus  Vulteius,         [c]  The  third  edition  printed  in 

anJfirft  puhMfhed  in  1550.  1612,  is  more  correct  than  the  for- 

[b]  In  1591,  he  complains  bit-  mer,  being  revifcd  by  the  author. 
terly  of  embarraflments,  occajioned  Cafaubon's  edition  of  Theophraftus 
by  being  bound  in  a  great  Turn  for  is  ftijl  highly  ellceraedy  and  was 
mr.  Wotton  anEnglifhraan,  which  one  of  thofc  works  which  procured 
he  was  forced  to  pay.  This  ftnii-  him  moft  reputation.  Jofeph  Scali- 
tened  him,  till  he  was  reimbuiTed  ger  highly  extols  it.     Gen.  Di£b. 
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to  Lyons  in  1598,  M.  de  Vicq,  a  confiderable  man  at  Lyons, 
to  wtiom  Cafaubon  had  been  recommended,  took  him  into  his 
houfe^and  carried  him  with  him  to  Paris ;  where  he  was  pre* 
fented  to  king  Henry  IV. .  who  offered  him  a  profeflbr's  place 
,at  Paris.  Cafaubon  remained  for  fome  time  in  fu^nfe,  which  ' 
courfe  to  take,  but  at  laft  went  b^ck  to  Montpelier.  Not 
long  after,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  king,  dated  January 
3,  1599,  inviting  him  to  Paris,  in  order  t6  be  profeflbr  of 
belles  lettres.  He  fet  out  for  that  city  on  the  26th  of  Fe* 
bniary  following.  When  he  arrived  at  Lyons  in  his  way 
thither  M.  de  Vicq  advifed  him  to  ftay  with  him,  till  the 
king's  arrival,  which  was  foon  expe^Sled.  Having  long  wait- 
ed m  vain  for  the  king,  he  made  a  journey  to  Geneva, 
and'then  went  to  Paris.  The  king  gave  him  a  favourable 
reception  ;  but  from  the  jealoufy  of  fome  of  the  other  pro- 
feflbrs,  and  his  being  a  proteftant,  he  received  much  trouble 
and  vexation,  and  loft  the  profeflbrlhip  of  which  he  had  a 
promife.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  on  the  pro- 
tcftants'  fide,  at  the  conference  held  at  f^ontainebleau,  be-^ 
tweendu  Perron,  biihop  of  Evereux  and  Philip  du  PleflisMor- 
nay.  Having  returned  to  Lyons  on  the  30th  oPMay,  1600,  to 
hafien  the  imprelHon  of  his  Athenaeus,  which  was  printing 
there,  he  unluckily  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  his  great 
friend  M.  de  Vicq,  (who  had  all  along  entertained  him  and 
his  whole  family  in  his  houfe  when  they  were  in  that  city) 
by  refufuig  to  accompany  him  into  Sv/itzerland.  Cafaubon . 
was  afraid  of  iofing,  in  the  mean  time,  the  place  of  library 
keeper  to  the  French  kin?,  of  which  he  had  a  promife,  and 
which  from  the  librarian  s  illnefs  was  likely  to  become  foon 
vacant.  Returning  to  Paris  with  his  wife  and  £unily^  the 
September  following,  he  was  well  received  by  the  king  and  by 
manyperfbns  of  diftinfiion,  and'rcad  private  le(5lures.  At  the 
lame  time  he  publifhed  feveral  of  the  ancients  [d],  and 
made  fuch  proficiency  in  learning  Arabick,  that  he  under* 
took  to  compile  a  dldionary  of  it,  and  tranflated  fome  books 
of  that  language  into  Latin.     The  uncafmefs  he  received  at 

[D]Viz.HiftoriaAuguftaB  fcripto-  1647.  Jofcph  Scaliger  ufed  to  faj 
rescumcommentarioIfaaciCaraubo-  of  them,  that  the  fauce  was  better 
Bi, Paris,  1603,  1620.  Leiden  1670.  than  the  fifh.  De  fatyiica  Graeco* 
Diatrifaa  ad  Dionis  Chryfqftomi  o-  mm  poeit  et  Roman onim  fatyniy 
ntiones,  Paris  1604.  Perfii  fatyne  libri  duo,  Paris  1605.  G regent 
ex  receniione  et  cum  commentariis  NyifeniepiftolaadEuftathiamyAm- 
liaaci  CaAiuhoni,  Paris  1 60  5 .  Thefe  brofiam,  et  Bafiliiram,  Grxce  et  La- 
notes  upon  Perfius,  are  the  le£lure.<;  he  tine,  cum  notis  If.  Cafauboni,  1 606, 
had  formerly  read  at  Geneva.  They  A  complete  lift  of  his  works  may  be 
vere    enlarged  in  the  editioa  of  feen  in  jth€  ^iographia  Britannica. 

Paris, 
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Paris,  made  him  dcfirous  of  leaving  it  j  but  Henfy  IV .  Mg^ 
mented  his  peniion  with  two  hundred  crowns ;  and  in  the 
end  of  1603,  Cafaubon  came  into  poffcffion  of  dieplacc  of 
the  king's  library  keeper,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Goflclin. 
■He  wrote  in  1607,  on  occafion  of  the  famous  difpute  be^ 
tween  pope  Paul  V.  and  the  republick  of  Venice,  a  treatife 
,  Dc  libertate  ecclefiaftica,  containing  a  vindication  of  tfce 
jrights  of  fovereigns  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  church 
of  Rome.  But  thofe  diflFerences  being  adjufted  while  the 
book  waft  printing,  king  Henry  IV.  caufed  it  to  be  fupprcP- 
fed.  However,  Cafaubon  having  fent  the  fcccts  as  dicy 
were  printed  to  fome  of  his  friends,  a  few  copies  were  by 
that  means  preferved.  By  order  of  the  king,  who  was  de- 
iirous  of  gaining  him  over  to  the  catholick  religion,  he  had, 
tn  1609,  a  conference  with  cardinal  du  Perron,  upon  the 
controverted  points ;  but  it  had  no  efFed  upon  Cafaubon^ 
who  died  a  proteftant. 

This  year  he  publilhed  at  Paris  his  edition  of  Polybius, 
tinder  the  following  title  Polybii  opera,  Graece  et  Latine^ 
exverfione  Ifaaci  Cafauboni.  Accedit  ^neas  Tafticus  de 
toleranda  obfidione,  Graece  et  Latine.  The  Latin  verfion 
of  thefc  two  authors  was  done  by  Cafaubon,  who  intended 
to  write  a  commentary  on  them ;  but  went  no  further  than 
the  firft  book  of  Polybius,  being  hindered  by  death.  The 
great  Thuanus  and  Fronto-Ducaeus  the  jefuit,  were  fo  plcafed 
with  this  Latin  verfion,  that  they  faid  it  was  not  eafy  to 

Gen.  Pia.  determine,  whether  Cafaubon  haa  tranflatcd  Polybius,  or  Po- 
lybius Cafaubon.  Prefixed  to  it  is  a  dedication  to  his  majefty, 
which  pafles  for  a  mafter-piece  of  the  kind  :  indeed  Ca- 
faubon had  a  talent  for  fuch  pieces,  as  well  as  for  prefaces. 
In  the  former  he  praifed  without  low  fervflrty,  and  in  a  man- 

nw.  ner  very  remote  from  flattery ;  in  the  latter  he  laid  open  the 

defign  and  excellencies  of  uie'  book  he  publifhed,  widiout 
oftentation,  and  with  an  air  of  modefty.  So  that  he  may 
ferve  as  a  model  for  fuch  performances,  which  ought  lo 
much  the  lefs  to  be  negledted,  as  they  firft  offer  themfelves 
.  to  the  reader's  view,  and  are  defigned  to  prejudice  him  in 
favour  of  the  book  itfelf.  Cafaubon  expefted  a  confiderable 
{irefent  from  the  king  for  this. dedication  ;  but  his  religiont 
as  he  informs  us  himlelf,  prevented  him  from  receiving  any 

Koveltes  dc  thing  :  to  which  mr.  Bernard  adds,  that  Henry  IV.  being 

Rcpub.  dea  ^o  great  fcholar,  did  not  know  the  value  of  the  prefcnt. 
In  i6io  he  received  two  very  fenfible  blows,  one  by  the 
murder  of  king  Henry  IV.  which  deprived  him  of  all  nopea 
of  keeping  his  place  of  librarian,  ^e  other,  the  comierfion 

of 
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oT  his  ddeft  fon  to  popery.    The  lofs  of  the  king  hh  pah-on 
and  proteAor,  made  hiih  refelve  to  come  over  into  Endand^ 
whither  he  had  often  bd^n  invited  fay  king  James  I.     He  ar- 
rived in  this  coimtry  in  Oibbbcr  16 10.    The  king  took  great 
pteafure  in  converfing  with  him,  admitted  him  fevefal  times 
to   eat  at  his  own  table,  and  made  him  a  prefent  c^offe 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  t6  enable  him  to  vifit  the  univetfi* 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    On  the  third  of  January^        ^ 
x6ii,  Cafaubon  wds  made  a  denizon;  and  on  the  19th  df 
the   fame  month  the  king  granted  him  a  penfioh  of  three 
hundred  pounds,  as  a7fo  two  prebends,  one  at  Canterburjr,  . 
and  the  other  at  Weffminfler.     His  majefty  likewife  Wrote 
to  the  queen  regent  of  France,  defiring  that  he  ihight  be 
permitted    to  ftay  longer  in  England  uan  (he  had  at  firft 
allowed  him.     Cafaubon  did  not  long  enjoy  thofe  great  ad- 
vantages.    A  powerful  diforder,  occasioned  by  his  having  a 
double  bladder,  cut  him  off  on  the  firft  of  July,  16 14,  ih 
die  55th  year  of  his  age.     He  w&s  buried  in  Weftminfttfr 
abbey,  where  there  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  m^nory. 
fie  had  twenty  children  by  his  wife. 

CASAUBON  (Meric)  fon  of  Ae  preceding,  was 
horn  at  Geneva,  Auguft  14,  i599*  His  firft  education  he 
received  at  Sedan.  Coming  to  England  with  his  father,  he 
was  in  1649  fent  to  Chrift  church  college,  Oxford,  and  fooh 
-after  defied  a  fhident  of  that  houfe,  and  took  both  his  de- 
grees in  arts.  In  1621  he  pubKfhed  a  defence  of  his  father, 
againft  the  calumnies  of  certain  Roman  catholicks.  This 
piece  made  him  known  to  king  James  I.  and  prociued  him  a 
confiderable  reputation  abroad..  Three  years  after  he  pub- 
liihed  another  vindication  of  his  father.  About  this  time  he 
was  collated  by  dr.  Lancelot  Andrews,  bifhop  of  Wincbef- 
ter,  to  the  re£lory  of  Bledon  in  Somerfetihire  $  and  the  14th 
of  June  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity.  He 
had  now  formed  the  defign  of  continuing  his  father's  JExer- 
dtations,  againft  Baronius's  Annals,  but  was  diverted  by 
fome  accidents.  And  when  he  refunied  it  afterwards,  undd: 
the  patronage  of  archbiflxop  Laud,  his  great  friend,  the  ci-  Wood  A- 
vil  wars  broke  out,  and  he  was  fo  much  involved  in  the  di-  ^«.  1^^ 
ftrefs  common  to  multitudes  at  that  time,  that  having  no***  '^^ 
fbced  habitation,  he  was  forced  to  fell  a  good  part  of  his 
book^  and  in  the  end,  after  about  twenty  years  fufFcrings, 
being  grown  fo  old  and  infirm,  that  he  could  not  expe£l  to 
live  many  years,  he  was  forced  wholly  to  lay  afide  his  un- 
dertaking. ^ 
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.^rtaking*    On  the  19th  of  June  1628,  he  was  made  pre-^ 
bendary  of  Canterbury,  through  the  intcreft  of  bifbop  Laud. 
In  i63i>  he  publiihea  at  London,  Optati  libri  vii.  de  fchif- 
.  mate  Donatiftarum^  with  notes  and  amendments ;  and  in 
^  1634,  a  tranflation  into  Englifh  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus's 
meditations.  The  fame  year,  bi{hop  Laud  who  had  been  pro* 
moted'  to  the  archbiflioprick  of  Canterbury,  collated  him  on 
.the  4th  of  Odober,  to  the  vicarage  of  Minfter,  in  the  ifle 
of  Thanet^  and  on  the  25th  of  the  fame  month,  he  was  in- 
duced into  the  vicarage  of  Monckton  in  that  liland.     Xhe 
Dia*   31ft  of  Auguft,  1636,  he  was  created  doftor  in  divinity^  by 
order  of  king  Charles  L    In  1638,  he  publifhed  A  treadle 
of  ufe  and  cuftom.     This  is  the  whole  title  ^  but  as  the  au» 
thor  himfelf  obferves  in  another  of  his  pieces,  there  mii^ht 
be  added,  in  things  natural,  civil,  and  divine.  The  occaiion 
of  this  treatife,  he  tells  us,  was  his  being  at  that  time  much 
troubled,  and  as  he  thought  injured,  by  what  in  the  law  of 
this  realm  goes  under  the  name  of  cuftom,  to  him  before  lit- 
tle known.    About  the  year  1644,  during  the  heat  of  the 
civil  wars,  he  was  deprived  of  his  preferments,  fined,  and 
Wood.        imprifoned.  In  1649,  his  intimate  acquaintance  mr.  Greaves, 
Cen.  Dia.  -of  Gray's  Inn,  brought  him  a  meilage,  that  Oliver  Crjom- 
ftiosr.Brit.  ^ejj^  ^g,^  lieutenant  general  of  the  parliament  forces,  de»- 
fired  to  confer  with  him  about  matters    of  moment.    But 
Cafaubon's  wife  being  lately  dead,  and  not,  as  he  faid,  bu- 
ried, he  defired  to  be  excufed.     Greaves  coming  again,  dr. 
Cafaubon,  uneafy  left  fome  evil  fliould  follow,  aixed  him  the 
occafion  of  the  meiTagc  >  Greaves  refufed  to  tell  it,  and  went 
away  a  fecond  time.     However,  he  returned  again,  and  told 
Cafaubon  that  the  lieutenant  general  purpofed  to  promote 
him,  and  to  employ  his  pen  in  writing  a  hiftory  of  the  late 
war,  in  which  he  defured  that  matters  of  fsA  might  be  im- 
partially  reprefented.     Cafaubon  returned  his  thanks  for  the 
honour  intended  him,  but  declared,  that  he  was  unfit  in  fe* 
veral  refpefts  for  fuch  a  tafk,  and  that,  how  impartial  foever 
'he  might  be,  his  fubjefl  would  force  him  to  make  many 
refledlions  ungrateful  to  his  lordfiiip*    Nptwithftanding  this 
anfwer^  Cromwell,  fenfible  of  his  worth,  ordered  three  or 
four  hundred  pounds  to  be  paid  to  him  by  a  bookfeller  in 
Z4ondon,  wbofe  name  was  Cromwell,  on  demand^  without 
requiring  from  him  any  acknowledgment  of  his  benefa£faDr. 
But  this  offer  he  rejected,  though  his  circumftances  were 
then  mean.    At  the   fame  time  it  w^  propofed   by  mn 
Greaves,  who  belonged  to  the  library  at  St.  James's,  Uiat  if 
Cafauboo  would  gratify  Cromwell  in  the  requeft  above-men* 

tioned. 
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tidned,  all  his  father's  books,  which  were  then  in  the  ropl 
Kbraiy,  having  been  pUrchafed  by  king  James,  fhouM  be  re- 
ibred  to  him ;  and  a  penfion  of  three  hundred  a  year  paid 
tx>  the  family  as  long  ^as  the  youngeft  fon  of  dr.  jCafaubon  . 
Ihould  live  ;  but  this  was  likewife  refufed.     Not  long  after,  Biogr.  Briu 
an  Qifier  was  made  him,    by   the  ambailador  of.  Chriftina 
queen  of  Sweden,  of  the  government  of  one,  or  the  in(pec^ 
tion  of  all  the  imiverfities  of  that  kingdom,  with  a  confider* 
able  falary  for  himfelf,  and  a  fettlement  of  three  hundred        •  - 
pounds  a  year  ^pon  his  eldeft  fon  d^^rine  life*     But  having 
refdved  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England,  he 
declined  this  propofal* 

At  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  recovered  all  his 
fpiritual  preferments,  and  continued  writing  books  [a]  till 
Us  death,  which  happened  Julv  14,  167 1,  in  the  feventy- 
lecond  year  of  his  age.^    Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  he  was 
fldiled  m  various  parts  of  literature,  though  not  very  accu-  Hift.etaat 
lately,  but  that  his  chief  talent  ^lay  in  critical  learning,  in  P«o»«  **• 
which  he  was  probably  idfifted  by  his  father's  papers.    He"*^*    ** 
was  eminent  for  his  piety,  his  charity  to  the  poor,  his  cour- 
teous and  aifable  difpofition.    He  afcribed  to  Des  Cartes's 
philoibphy^  the  little  inclination  which  people  had^  in  h\i 
time,  fer  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature.     He  had  feveral  chiK.Gea.  IXft. 
dreh,  but  none  of  them  made  any  figure   in  the  learned 
world. 


[a]  See  a  lift  of  them  intheGe-  and  fi>me  fpirits,  &e.  with  a  long 

Henl  Di&ionary.      Among  -  other  preface  to  confirm,  the  trtith  of  tho 

pieces  hepubliihed  A  true  and  faith-  relation  with  regard  to  fpirits.  LqA'* 

jb]  relation,  of  what  paiTed  for  ma-  don,  i^59* 
Hy  yean^  between  dr.  John  Dee 


C  A  S I M I R  (Matthias  S  aiibiewski)  a  jefuit  of  Po- 
land, and  mod  excellent  Latin  poet,  was  bom  in  the  year 
1597,  and  is,  fays  mbnfieur  Baillet,  an  exception  to  a  ge- 
nend  rule  of  Ariftotle  and  others  of  the  ancients,  which 
teaches  us  to  exped  nothing  ingenious  and  delicate  from  die 
climates  of  the  north*     The  odes,  epodes,  and  epigrams  of  JvsemeiH 
this  poet  have  not  been  thought  inferior  to  fome  produdions  ^^  Sjavaiit, 
of  the  iineft  wits  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ;  and  Gro-  jSg\  Paris 
tius,  Daniel  Heinfius,  and  many  others,  have  not  fcrupled  1622. 
to  affiim^  that  he  is  not  only  equal,  but  fometimes  fuperior, 
even  to  Horace  himfelf.     Rapin  has  not  gone  fo  high  in  his 
praiies  of  Cafimir :  he  allows  him  to  have  a  great  deal  of 
lire  and   fiiblimity  in   his  compofitions,  but  declares  him 
wanting  in  point  of  purity.     Others,  whb  have  owned  his  Reilcz.  fur 

vivida^*?*^*'^- 
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yivid^  vis  aiiimi,  his  great  forpe  of  genius,  hate  <:ri||cifed 

hi{9  a^  too  extravagant  and  ftrained  in  his  expreffions  ^  and 

^1/ 1  ^ink,  fay,  that  his  epigiams  are  much  inferior  to  \iiB 

pdes*    Menage,  diough  he  was  not  at  all  infenAble  of  Ca- 

flmir's  high  merit,  has  yet  been  a  liittle  feyere  upon  w)^at  be 

Obfenr.  for  calls  his  vapity.    The  ppor  father,  in  an  ode  to  pope  Urban 

Jf**J|7«    VIIL  hai,  according  to  the  ufual  privilege  of  poets,  boldly 

4c  Malh^-  proclaimed  the  iiwiortality  of  his  produdions ;    and  ftys, 

be*  p.  1 1 6.  thsLt  Horace  ihall  not  go  to  heavefi  alone,  but  that  he  alio 

Park  ij%^,  ^^l  attend  hii^,  and  he  a  companion  pf  his  immortality. 

Non  folus  olim  praepes  Horatius 

Ibic  biformis  per  liquidum  a^tjiera 

Vates ;  otorinifve  late 

Cantibus,  i^liove  terras 
Tenpet  volatu*    Me  quoquis  defides 
Tranare  nimbo^,  me  zephyris  fuper 

Impune  pendcre,  let  fereno 

Calliope  dedit  ire  coeloy  &c* 

/  But,  iays  Baillet,  ought  mn  Menage  to  have  tal^en  occ^- 
fion  frop  this,  to  fay,  Siat  even  thofe,  who  make  a  profe^ 
.fion  ^  humility,  are  as  full  of  pride  as  ever  they  can  l^old  • 
and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  geneval  charsu^er,  which  will  fuit 
all  poets  of  the  religious  ord«^  i 

In  the  mean  time  Caiimir  was  not  fo  attached  to  Horace^ 
but  that  he  had  a  very  great  regard  for  Virgil ;  ^d  he  hful 
a!du;i}ly  begun  to  imitate  him  alfo  in  an  epick  poem,  called' 
the  Leftnade,  which  he  had  divided  into  twelve  books.  But 
before  he  had  made  any  great  progrefs  in  tjiis  work,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  die  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  His  death 
■  happened  at  Warfaw,  upon  the  fecond  of  April,  in  t^js  year 
1640  ^  fu^ce  which  th^e  have  been  many  editions  pt  his 
poems. 

CASS  IN  I  (JoHAKNEs  DoMiNicus)  a  moft  excellent 
^ftronomer,  w^s  bom  of  noble  parents,  at  a  town,  in  Pied*- 
mont  in  Italy,  upon  the  eighth  of  June  in  the  year  1635* 
After  he  had  laid  a  proper  foMndation  for  his  ftudies  at-home^ 
hp  was  fent  to  continue  them  in  a  college  of  jefuits  ^t  Ge* 
j)oa.  He  had  an  uncopipion  turn  for  Latin  poetry,  which 
h^  exercifed    fo  very  early,  that  fome  poems  of  his  were 

Eubliihed  when  he  was  but  eleven  years  old.     At  length  he 
appened  upon  fonje  books  of  aftronomy^  which  he  read» 
aad  obferved  upoawithgre^t  eagerne&j  ai)d  &}t  i^  himfelf 
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a  flrong  pmpenfity  to  proceed  fartker  in  that  fcience.  H« 
puffued  the  bent  of  his  inclinations^*  and  in  a  ibort  tin^e 
made  (o  amazing  a  progress,  that  in  the  year  1650,  the  fo- 
late of  Bologne  invited  him  to  be  their  publick  mathemati- 
cal profeflor.  He  was  not  more  than  fifteejp  years  of  age^ 
when  be  went  to  Bologne,  where  he  taught  mathematicksy 
and  made  obfervations  upon  the  heavens,  with  grea^  affidui- 
tr  and  diligence.  In  the  year  1652,  a  comet  appeared  at 
Bologne,  which  he  obferved  with  great  accuracy  ^  and  difr 
covered,  that  comets  were  not  bocQes  accidentally  generated 
in  the  heavenly  regions,  as  had  ufually  been  fupppfed,*  but ' 
fyf  the  fame  nature,  and  probably  governed  by  the  fame  laws, 
as  the  planets.  The  fame  year  he  folved  an  aftronomipd 
problem,  which  Kepler  and  Bullialdus  had  given  up  as  in- 
folvable  i  it  was,  to  determine  geometrically  the  apogee  and 
eccentricity  of  a  planet  from  its  true  and  mean  place.  In 
the  year  1653,  when  a  church  of  Bologne  was  repaired  and 
enlarged,  he  obtained  leave  of  the  fenate  to  correA  and  fet'^ 
de  a  meridian  lin^  which  had  been  drawn  by  an  ,aftrono-< 
mer  in  the  year  1575*  Thiefe  were  prodigious  things  for  pne^ 
who  had  not  yet  attained  his  twentieth  year.  In  the  year 
1657,  he  attended,  as  an  affiftant,  a  nobleman,  who  was 
fent  to  Rome  to  compofe  fome  differences,  which  had  arifea 
between  Bologne  and  Ferrara,  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Po ;  and  ihewed  fo  much  jS^ill  and  judgment  in  the  manage^ 
tnent  of  that  afiair,  that  in  the  year  1663,  Marius  Cfaigi, 
brother,  of  pope  Alexander  VIL  appointed  him  infpefkor  ge- 
neral of  the  fortifications  of  the  caftle  of  Urbino  ^  and  he 
had  afterwards  committed  to  him  the  care  of  all  the  rivers  in 
the  ecclefiaftical  ftate. 

In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  negleA  his  aftronomical  ftu* 
dies,  but  cultivated  them  with  great  care.  ¥k  difcovered 
many  new  things  in  Mars  and  Venus,  efpecially  the-revolu- 
^n  of  Mars  round  his  own  axis :  but  his  principal  point 
in  view  was  to  fettle  an  accurate  theory  of  Jupiter's  fatel- 
lites,  which  after  much  labour  and  watching  he  happily  ef- 
fected, and  piiblifhed  it  at  Rome,  among  other  aftrondmi* 
cal  pieces  in  the  year  1666.  Picard,  the  French  aflrono«> 
Bier,  getting  Caffini's  tables  of  Jupiter's  (atellites,  found 
them  fb  very  exadl,  that  he  conceived  the  higheft  opinion 
of  his  fkill}  and  from  that  time  his  fame  increafed  fo  faft 
in  France,  that  Lewis  XIV.  defired  to  have  him  a  member 
of  the  academy.  Cafiini  however  could  not  kave  his  {tac- 
tion, without  leave  of  his  fuperiors  5  and  therefore  Lewis 
itquefted  of  p^  Clement  IX.  and  of  the  fenate  of  Bo- 
logne,; 
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lognci  that  Caflini  might  be  permitted  to  come  into  Frances 
Leave  was  granted  for  fix  years ;  and  Caffini  came  to  Paris 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1669,  where  he  was  immedi« 
ateJy  made  the  king's  aftronomer*  When  this  term  was 
near  ex^^ring,'  the  pope  and  the  fenate  of  Bologne  infifted 
upon  Caffini's  return,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  revenues 
and  emoluments,  which  had  hitherto  been  remitted  to  him  ; 
but  the  tniniftcr  Colbert  prevailed  on  him  to  ftay,  and  he 
was  naturalized  in  the  latter  end  of  1673,  in  which  fame 
year  he  alfo  took  a  wife. 

The  royal  obfervatory  at  Paris  had  been  (inifhed  fbme 
time.  The  occafion  of  its  being  built  was  this.  In 
the  year  1638,  the  famous  Minim  Merfennus  was  the*  au- 
thor and  inftitutor  of  a  fociety,  where  feveral  ingenioui 
a:nd  learned  men  met  together  to  talk  upon  phyfical  and 
•  agronomical  fubjeds,  ^mong  whom  were  GaAendus,  Des 
Cartes,  Monmour^  Thevenot,  Bulliaidus,  our  country- 
man Hobbes,  &c,  and  this  fociety  was  kept  \ip  by  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  fuch  men  for  ifiany  years.  At  length  Lewis 
XIV.  confidering,  that  a  nutnber  of  fuch  men,  ading  in  a- 
body  would  fucceed  abundantly  better  in  the  promotion  of 
fcience,  tlian  if  they  aAed  feparately,  each  in  his  particular 
art  or  province,  eftabl}(hed  under  the  direftion  of  Colbert, 
in  the  year  1666,  the  royal  academy  of  fciences :  and  for 
the  advancement  of  aftronomy  in  particular,  crefied  the 
royal  obfervatory  at  Paris,  and  furnifhed  it  with  all  kinds  of 
inftruments,  that  were  neceflary  t6  make  obfervation§.  The 
foundation  of  this  noble  pile  was  laid  in  the  year  1667,  and 
the  building  completed  in  the  year  1670.  Caifini  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  firft  inhabiter  of  the  obfervatory ;  and  ha 
took  poflcffion  of  it  in  September  1671,  when  he  fet  him- 
felf  in  good  carneft  to  the  bufmefs  of  his  profefBon.  Li 
the  year  1672,  he  endeavoured  to  determine  the  paraHax  of 
Mars  and  the  fun,  by  comparing  fome  obfervations  which- 
hc  ma.de  at  Paris,  with  fome  which  were  made  at  the  famo 
time  in  America.  In  the  year  1677,  he  demonftrated  the 
diufnat  revolution  of  Jupiter  round  his  axis,  to  be  perform- 
ed in  nine  hours  and  fifty  eight  minutes,  from  the  ^  motion- 
of  a  fpot  in  one  of  his  larger  belts.  In  the  year  1684,  he 
difcovered  four  fatellites  of  Saturn,  befides  that,  which  Huy- 
gens  bad  found  out.  In  the  year  1693,  he  publifhed  a  new 
Edition  of  his  Tables  of  Jupiter's  fatellites,  correded  by  la^-- 
ter  obfervations.  In  the  year  1695,  he  took  a  journey  to 
Bologhe,  to  examine  the  meridian  line,  which  he  had  nxed 
there  in  the  year  1655 ;  and  he  fliewed,  in  %h^  prcfence  of 
kfVCKiH  eminent  mathematicians,  that  it  had  not  varied  in  the 
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ita^y  during  that  forty  years.  In  the  year  1700,  he  con- 
tinued the  meridian  line  throi^h  France,  which  Picard  had 
begun,  to  the  extremeft  fouthem  part  of  that  countiy. 

After  CaiEni  had  inhabited  the  royal  obfervatory  tor  more 
than  forty  years,  and  done  great  honour  to  himfelf  and  his 
royal  mafter  by  many  excellent  and  ufeful  difcoveries,  which 
he  publifhed  from  time  to  time,  but  which  it  would  be  too 
tedious  for  us  to  enumerate  here,  he  died  upon  the  14th  of 
September  17 1 2^  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  only  fon  Joha 
James  Caffini* 

CASSIODORtrS  (Marcus  Aurelius)  a  man  o^ 
great  eminence  in  many  refpe<Els,  and  called  by  way  of  diftinc-* 
tion  the  fenator,  was  born  in  Italy  in  the  country  of  Lucania, 
Ibmething  later  than  the  year  463I  He  had  ds  liberal  an  e« 
diication,  as  the  growing  barbarifm  of  his  times  afforded^ 
and  foon  recommended  himfelf  by  his  eloquence,  his  learn- 
ing, and  his  wildom,  to  Theodorick  king  of  the  Goths  in 
Italy*  Theodorick  firft  made  him  governor  of  Sicily ;  and 
when  he  h^  fufficiently  proved  his  abilities  and  prudence  iih 
the  adminiftration  of  that  province,  admitted  him  afterwards^ 
about  the  year  490,  to  his  cabinet  councHs^  and  appointed 
him  to  be  his  fecretary.  From  henceforward  he  had  jdl  th© 
places  aiid  honours  at  his  command,  which  Theodorick  had 
to  beftow ;  and,  after  running  Arough  all  the  employmenta 
of  the  government,  was  raifed  to  the  confulaty:,  which  hd 
«Iminiftered  alone  in  the  year  5144  He  was  continued  iit 
the  iame  degree  of  confidence  and  favour  by  Athalarick, 
who  fucceeded  Theodorick  about  the  year  524^  but  after- 
wards, in  the  year  537,  being  difcarded  from  all  his  offices 
by  king  Vitiges,  he  renounced  a  fecular  life,  and  rethred  intci 
a  monaftery  of  his  own  founding  in  the  extreme  parts  of 
Calabria.  Here  he  led  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters,  a  philo- 
fopher,  and  a  chriftian.  He  entertained  himfelf  with  form- 
ing and  improving  feveral  curiofities  in  the  mechanical  way, 
fuch  as  fun  dials,  water  hour-glafles,  perpetual  latnps,  kc* 
He  coUeacd  a  very  noble  and  curious  libfary^  which  he  en- 
iarged  and  improved  by  feveral  books  of  his  own  compofing. 
About  the  year  556  he  wrote  two  books,  De  divinis  leftio- 
nibus ;  and  afterwards  a  book  De  orthographia,  in  the  preface 
to  which  he  tells  us,  that  he  was  then  in  his  ninety-thirJ 
year.  There  are  extant  of  his  twelve  books  of  letters  ;  ten 
of  which  he  wrote  as  fecretary  jof  ftate  in  the  name  of  th6 
kings  Theodorick  and  Athalarick,  and  two  in  his  own.  He 
composed  alfo  twelve  books  De  rebus  geftisGothorum,  which 
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are  only  extant  in  the  abridgment  of  Jomande^;  tBottgfi  ItL 

has  been  furmifed,  that  a  manufcript  of  Cafliodorus  is  ftill 

remaining  in  fome  of  the  libraries  in  France*    He  wrote  bICqt 

Ctve^  Hift.  a  commentary  upon  the  pfalms,  and  feveral  other  pieces  the- 

liter,  torn,  i-ological  and  critical.    Father  Simon  has  fpoken  of  him  thus« 

ihu^'i^Ao.^  There  is  no  need^   fays  he^   of  examining  Caffiodorus'^ 

'  ^  Commentaries  on  the  pfalms,  which  is  almoft  but  an  a-^ 

^  bridgement  of  St..  Auftin's  Gonunentaries,  as  be  owns  hh 

^'  his  preface.     But  befides  thefe  Commentaries,-  we  have  an 

^  excellent  treatife  of  this  author's,,  iiitttled  De  inftitution^ 

^  ad'  divmas  Itdiones,  which  Ihews,.  that  he  underftood  the 

'  *^  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures,.  and  that  he  had  marked  out 

^  what  were  the  beft  things  of  this  nature  in  the  ancicnC 

^^  dodors  of  the  church. — ^In  the  fame  book  Caffiodorus> 

Hift.  Cfit.  <*  gives  many  ufeful  rules  for  the  criticifm  of  the  fcriptures  ;. 

t^^il^     **  and  he  takts  particular  notice  of  thofe  fathers,,  who  have 

^,  *   *      ^*  made  commentaries  upon  the  Bible,  &c.'^ 

Upon  the  whole,  Caffiodorus  was  in  all  views  a  very  ex«- 
traordinary  man ;  and  we  think,  that  thofe  have  done  hint 
no  more  than  jufUce,  who  have  confidered  him  as  a  ftar» 
which  {bone  out  amidft  the  darknefs  of  a  barbarous  age. 
When  he  died  we  cannot  precifely  determine  j;  but  there  is 

treat  reafon  to  think,  that,  wheneyer  it  was,.,  he  could  not. 
e  lefs  than  an.  hundred  years  old.  His  works  have  been  col- 
lected and  printed  feveral  times^  but  the  beft  edition  is  that 
•f  Rohan  in  the  year  1679,  ^  ^^  volumes  folio,  with  the 
notes  and  diilertations  of  John  Garretus,  a-  Benediftincr 
monk* 

•  ■ 

CAST  ALIO  (Sebastian)  was  born  at  Chatillon^- 
MiKctu      on  the  Rhone,  in  the  year  15 15^.    Calvin  conceived  fuch  an 
cfteem  and  friendfhip  for  him^  during  the  ftay  he  made  aC 
Straftourg,  in  154c,  1541,  that  he  lo^ed  him  fome  days- 
at  his  houfe,  and  procured  him  a  regent^  place  in  the  col- 
lege of  Geneva..    Caftalio„  after  continuing  in  this  office- 
near  three  yeais,  was  forced  to  quit  it  in  the  year  I544»  oo. 
account  of  fome  peculiar  opinions  which  he  held  concern- 
ing Solomon's  Song  and  Chrift's  defcent  into  hell.    He  re- 
tired to  Bafd,  where  he  was  made  Greek  profeflbr,  and  die* 
in  that  place,  aged  forty-eight,  on  the  29th.  of  December^^ 
li^yle.        ^5^3'     He  incurred  the  high  difpleafure  of  Calvin  and  The- 
odore Beza,  who  loaded  him  with  foul  language  for  differ-* 
ing  frpm  them  concerning  predeftination,  and  the  punifh* 
ment  of  hercticks» 
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.  Writers  are  agreed  as  to  his*  poverty :' nobody  denies  tut 
fliat  he  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  to  get  bread' for  him- 
felf  and  his  children,  which  were  not  few,  for  he  left  be- 
hind him  four  fons  and  as  many  daughters;  There  are  fomeBayh^ 
authors  who  fay  be  was  i  miniftcr,  but  there  is  reafbn  to 
l)elieve  they  were,  miftaken.  If  he  had  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  nis  profeffion,  he  would  have  done  more  con- 
fiderable  lei'vice  to  the  commonwealth  of  learning;,  and 
would  have  feaured  himfelf  from  a  thoufand  uneafinefles : 
but  inflead  of  that,  he  fet  up  for  a  devotee  and  a  cafuift^ 
and  meddled  with  the  moil  delicate  and  obfcure  queftions 
in  divinity.  He  (hotild  have  left  them  to  thofc  they  belong- 
ed to  by  virtue  of  their  office ;  or,  if  he  muft  needs  thrufl 
himfelf  into  fuch  fort  of  bufmefsj  he  fhould  have  applied  to 
himfelf  Efop's  advicej  *'  You  ought,  faid  he  to  Solon,  ei- 
•*  ther  not  to  approach  kings,  or  elfe  to  fay  nothing  ta 
•*  them  but  what  they  Ihall  like/'  His  works  are  very  con* 
iiderable,  on  account  both  of  their  quallQr  and  their  number* 
He  difcovered  great  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages.  In  1545,  he  printed  at  Bafil  four  book* 
of  Dialogues,  containing  the  principal  hiftorlcs  of  the  Bible^ 
in  elegant  Latin,  fo  that  youth  might  thereby  make  a  profi- 
ciency in  piety,  and  in  thd  Latin  tongue  at  the  fame  time* 
He  publiflied,  in  1646,  a  tranflation  of  the  Sibylline  verfes 
Into  Latia  heroxck  verfe,  and  of  the  books  of  Mofes  into 
Latin  profe*  with  notes.  This  was  followed,  in  1547,  by 
his  Latin  verfion  of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  and  of  ail  the 
other  fongs  found  in  fcripture.-  In  1548  he  printed  a  Greek 
poem  on  the  life  of  John  theBaptift,  and  a  Paraphrafe  of  the  ' 
prophecy  of  Jonas  in  Latin  verfe.  He  tranflatcd  fome  pafia-* 
s  of  Homer,  and  fome  books  of  Xenophon  and  St.  CyriL 
e  alfo  turned  into  Latin  ieveral  treatifes  of'  the  famous 
Ochinus,  particularly  the  Thirty  dialogues,  foitie  of  which 
fecm  to  favour  polygamy.  He  advanced  fome  fmgular  no- 
tions in  his  notes  on  the  books  of  Mofes  5  as  for  inftance^ 
that  the  bodies  of  malefaSors  ought  not  to  be  left  on  the  gib- 
bets ;  that  they  ought  not  to  be  puniflied  with  death  but  with 
flavery.  His  reafon  for  thefe  opinions  was,  that  the  political 
laws  of  Mofes  bind  all  nations.  His  notes  on  the  Epiftle  to  the 
Romans  were  condemned  by  the  church  of  B^ifil,  becaufc  they 

^oppofed  the  doArine  of  predeftWiattpn  and  efficacious  graces 
His  principal  work  is  a  Latin  and  French  tranflation  of  the 
fcriptures,  which  is  difFerently  fpoken  of  by  writers.  He  be- 
gan his  Latin  tranflation  at  Geneva  in  1542,  and  finiflied  it 
at  Bafil  in  1550.  It  was  printed  at  Bafil  in  1551,  and  dedica- 
ted by  the  author  to  Edward  VI.  king  of  England.    Hef 
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publiihed  a  fecond  edition  of  it  in  15549  and  anodier  in 
1556.  The  edition  of  1573  is  moft  efteemed.  The  French 
verfion  was  dedicated  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  and  printed 
at  Bafil  in  1555."  ^^^  ^^"'^  which  has  been  moft  generally 
condemned  in  his  Latin  tranflation,  is  the  aiFe&ation  df 
Bifte.  uflng  only  claifical  terms.  He  is  accufed,  but  without 
juft  ground,  of  having  run  into  the  other  extreme  in  his 
French  tranflation,  that  is,  of  having  made  ufe  of  low  and 
vulgar  terms.  Some  people  are  very. unfortunate,  they  can 
never  avoid  cenfure ;  if  any  other  than  Caftalio  (fays  mr« 
Bayle)  ha3  made  this  tranflation  of  the  fcriptures^  fcacce  any 
fault  would  have  been  found  with  the  ftyle* 

CASTELVETRO  (Lewis)  an  lulian  critick,  &• 
mous  for  his  parts,  but  more  famous  for  his  fpleen  and  ill- 
nature,  was  bom  at  Modena  in  the  year  1505.     Being  de-- 
fpifed  for  his  poverty  by  the  ignorant  part  of  mankind,  and 
01^.  hiih    hated  for  his  knowledge  by  the  learned,  fays  Moreri,  he  left 
his  own  country,  and  went  into  Germany,  where  he  redded 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.     After  fix  years 
abfence  he  returned  to  Modena,  where  he  was  admired  for 
his  wit  and  learning,  but  hated  for  his  captious  and  contra- 
di(flory  humour.     He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  chiefly  by  his 
commentary  upon  Ariftotle's  poeticks ;  where  Rapin  aflures 
us,  he  always  made  it  a  rule  to  find  fomething  to  except  a* 
Fmface  to    gainft  in  the  text  of  Ariftotle.     He  attacked  his  cont^mpora- 
hit  Rdkz.^  yy  jy^j  |.|y^|  j|^  poHte  Kterature,  Hannibal  Caro,  as  we  have 

tdmts.  ^*  obferved  under  his  article ;  and  the  quarrel  did  not  end  with.- 
out  many  fatyrical  pieces  written  on  both  fides  in  vede  and 
profe.  Caftelvetro  however  was  affifted  here  by  his  friends  i 
for  though  he  knew  how  to  lay  down  rules  for  writing 
poetry,  yet  he  was  not  the  leaft  of  a  poet  himfelf.  Thi3 
critic  at  length  feU  under  the  cognizance  of  the  inquifition 
*  at  Rome,  by  which  he  was  accufed  of  paying  too  much 
deference  to  the  new  opinions,  and  not  enough  to  the  old. 
•  This  topick  for  cavilling  he  had  probably  picked  up  in  his 

travels  into  Germany,  where  Lutheranifm  was  eftablifhed  j^ 
and  we  fuppofe  it  had  infected  his  converfation  and  writings. 
Caftelvetro.  had  a  mind  to  be  tried  at  a  diftance,  as  he  then 
was,  before  a  council ;  but  the  pope  acquainted  the  cardinal 
of  Mantua  his  legate,  that  fince  Caftelvetro  had  been  ac- 
cufed before  the  inquifition  at  Rome,  it  was  neceflary  for- 
him  to  appear  there  imder  the  charader  of  a  perfon  accufed. 
Upon  the  pope's  alTuring  him  of  high  honours,  if  he  was 
found  uuioceat»  and  of  demency  if  guilty,  Caftelvetro  ap- 
peared 
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peared  before  the  inquifttion,  and  was  examined  upon  the 
nth,  14th,  and  17th  of  OSober  1560;  but  finding  himfelf 
embarailbd  by  the  queftions  put  to  him,  and  efpecially  in  re- 

Erd  to  a  book  of  Melanfthon,  which  he  had  tranflated  Into 
dian,  he  durft  not  truft  the  pope  any  longer,  but  fled.  He 
went  to  Bafd  in  Switzerland,  where  he  purfued  the  ftudy  of 
the  belles  lettres,  to  the  time  of  his  death  5  and  this  bappen<- 
ed  upon  the  20th  of  February  1571.  Thuanni,** 

Wc  learn  from  the  Menagiana,  that  Caftelvetro's  houfe*"g'  'AJJa 
being  on  fire  atXyons,  he  cried  out  al  poetjca,  fave  my  po-^jt ** 
cticks :  which  fhews,  that  he  confidered  this  work  as  the 
bcft  of  his  performances.  Indeed  it  ought  to  be  fo,  if  what 
is  faid  be  true,  that  it  coft  him  half  his  life  in  compofing. 
His  other  pieces  are  inferior  to  his  poeticks ;  and  his  poft- 
humous  works  wknt  the  greateft  part  of  that  perfeftion, 
which,  if  he  had  lived  to  corrcft  them,  he  would  probably 
have  given  them. 

CASTIGLIONE  (Balthazar)  an  eminent 
Italian  nobleman,  was  deicended  from  an  illuiflrious  and  an- 
cient family,  and  bom  in  his  own  villa  at  Cafatico,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  upon  the  6th  of  December  1478.  As 
foon  as  he  was  arrived  to  a  proper  age,  he  had  mafters  ap- 
pointed him,  under  whom  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues :  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  in- 
Itru&ed  by  the  famous  Demetrius  Chalcondylas  of  Con- 
fiantinople,  who  then  refided  at  Milan.  He  likewife  applied 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  painting,  fculpture,  and  architedure, 
as  appears  from  the  book  he  wrote  in  favour  of  thofe  arts  ; 
and  he  made  fo  great  a  progrefs  in  them,  that  Rajphael  Ur- 
bin,  and  Buonaroti,  though  incomparable  artilts,  never 
thought  their  works  perfeft,  unlefs  they  had  the  approbation 
of  Caftiglione.  This  is  evident  fi-om  a  letfer  of  the  former 
preferved  in  the  coUeftion  of  Bernardino  Pino ;  which,  as  it  Vol.  rf.  f. 
is  curious  and  entertaining,  and  not  long,  we  will  here  in- 400. 
fert  for  the  reader's  amufement. 

f 

To  the  count  Balthazar  Caftiglione. 

**  My  good  lord,  I  have  made  defigns  In  feveral  different 
«  manners  upon  your  lordfliip's  invention,  and  I  gave  fatif- 
"  faction  to  all,  if  all  are  not  my  flatterers ;  but  I  cannot 
•*  fatisfy  my  own  judgment,  becaufe  I  am  fearful  of  not  fa- 
"  tisfying  your's.  I  herewith  fend  them  to  you :  let  your 
>>  lordfliip  pleafe  to  make  choice  of  any  of  them,  if  any  of 
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5*  thcmdefervc  the  honour  of  your  choice.  His  holinefi,  ia 
**  doing  me  honour,  has  laid  an  heavy  burden  upon  my 
*'  fhoulders :  which  is,  the  charge  of  building  St,  Peter's. 
5'  I  hope  however  not  to  fink  under  it :  and  the  rather,  be-r 
5*  eaufe  the  model  which  I  have  made  pleafes  his  holinefs^ 
*'  and  is  commended  by  many  of  fine  tafte.  But  I  raife 
f  myfelf  to  a  ilill  higher  ambition  :  I  would  fain  find  out 
**  the  fine  forms  of  the  antique  buildings.  I  don't  know^ 
5*  whether  I  am  attempting  to  foor  like  Icarus :  Vitruvius 
*'  gives  me  great  light,  but  not  what  is  fufficient.  Concern-' 
**  ing  my  Galatea,  I  (hould  account  myfelf  a  great  mailer 
f '  indeed,  if  it  had  half  the  beauties  your  letter  mentions :  but 
5'  I  fee  in  your  expreffion  the  love  your  honour  bears  me  j 
**  and  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  to  paint  a  very  beautiful 
^'  woman,.  I  ought  to  have  before  me  thofe  that  are  the  moii: 
**  fo :  with  this  condition,  that  your  lordlhip  might  aflift  rae 
**  in  chufing  out  the  greateft  beauty.  But  as  I  am  under  ^ 
^*  double  want  both  of  good  judgment  and  fine  women,  I 
**  am  forced  tQ  go  by  a  certain  idea,  which  I  form  in  mjr 
f *  own  mind,  Whctner  this  has  any  excellence  of  art  in  it^ 
f  *  I  cai>not  determine ;  but  'tis  what  I  labour  at*  I  wait  your 
?*  lordfhip's  commands.'- 

From  Rome.  Raphael  d'Urbino. 

When  Cafti|lione  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  went  in-? 
to  military  feryice  under  Lewis  Sforza  duke  of  Milan  ;  but 
his  father  dying  foon  after,  and  fome  difafrrous  circumftances 
overtaking  that  ftate,  he  wa?  obliged  to  quit  the  camp,  antf 
return  to  Mai^tna.  He  engaged  a  fecoqd  time  \n  the  fervic^ 
of  the  duk<;,  and  djftinguiflied  himfelf  greatly  by  hjs  brivery 
and  conduft :  bi/t  returning  foon  after,  and  being  defirous  to 
fee  oth^r  courts,  particularly  thqt  of  Rome,  he  went  thither 
^t  the  very  tir^ie,  that  Julius  II,  obtained  the  popedom.  The 
fame  of  Cafljglione  was  not  unknown  to  this  pope  j  and  thq 
high  opinion  he  had  of  his  abilities  and  merit  made  him  write 
to  Guido  Ubaldo  duke  of  Urbino  his  coufm,  that  if  he 
would  fend  him  tq  the  court  of  Rome  in  his  own  name,  with 
the  charafter  of  a  public  miniller,  he  fhould  take  it  as  a 
fingular  obligation,  Caftiglione  was  twenty  fix  years  of  age  ; 
and  Guido  Ubaldo  fent  him  embaflador  to  pope  Julius,  to 
accommodate  affairs  of  the  higheft  importance.  He  was  fent 
upon  a  fecond  embaffy  to  Lewis  XII.  of.  France,  and  upon 
f  third  to  Henry  VIL  of  England ;  whither  he  wept  to  be 
.invefted  with  the  noble  order  of  the  garter  for  the  duke  his 
mafter.     On  his  arrival  m  England,  he  was  received  with  all 
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Ae  marks  of  honour  and  efteem ;  being  met  at  tlie  ;poit 
ivhere  he  landed,  hy  the  lord  Haftings  earl  of  Huntingdoix^ 
who  ^was  then  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  accompanied  by  ma- 
Ay  other  lords,  and  a  king  at  arms.  After  he  had  difpatch- 
ed  his  bufmefs  here,  and  was  returned  home,  to  gratify  the 
importunities  of  Alfonfo  Ariofto  his  j>articular  friend,  he  be« 
gan  his  celebrated  work.  The  courtier ;  which  in  a  fmall 
^»ce  of  time  he  completed  at  Rome,  in  March  15 16.  From. 
diis  work  we  may  perceive  how  intimate  he.  was  with  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  having  here  gleaned  together  the 
£rft  flowers  of  their  wit,  and  treafured  up,  as  it  were,  in  « 
£ngle  cabinet,  the  richeft  jewels  of  antiquity.  The  book 
lias  been  univerlally  well  received  both  in  Italy  and  a* 
broad,  often  reprinted,  and  tranflated  into  feveral  languages* 
It  is  full  of  mor^  andpoUtical  inftrudions^  and,  if  we  feek 
the  Italian  tongue  in  its  perfedion,  it  js  faid,  that  it  can  no 
where  l>e  foimd  better  than  here. 

Cafltglione  was  highly  eileemed  and  favoured  by  the  duke 
Francifco  Moria,  who  conftituted  him  his  firfl  minifter  of 
fiate,  as  well  in  civil  as  military  affairs ;  and,  for  his  ien'ices 
jnrticulariy  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola,  at  which  pqpe  Julius 
was  prefent,  in.ade  him  a  free  gift  of  the  caftle  of  Nuvolara, 
in  the  county  of  Pefaro,  with  the  mofl  ample  privileges  to 
himfelf,  and  to  his  heirs  and  fuccefTors  for  ever.  This  was 
in  the  year  513-  Not  long  after  pope  Leo  X.  confirmed  -it 
to  him  by  two  briefs ;  the  one  written  to  him  by  Peter  Bern- 
bus,  ana  dated  the  14th  of  March  15 14,  the  other  by  Ja- 
comus  Sadodet,  in  May  following-  CafUgHono^  having  now 
reached  the  3dth  year  of  his  age,  married  a  noUe  lady,  who 
was  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bentivoglio,  and  very  re- 
marksMe  for  her  wit  and  beauty.  She  brought  him  a  fon 
and  two  daughters,  and  then  died ;  havnig  lived  no  more 
than  four  years  with  him.  The  epitaph  he  made  on  her,  may 
fenre  Ibr  a  fjpecimen  of  his  ikill  in  this  fort  vf  competition; 

Non  ego  nunc  vivo,  conjux  dulciiCma,  vitam, 
Corpore  namque  tuo  fata  meam  abflulerunt : 

Sed  vivam,  tumulo  cum  tecum  condarin  ifto^ 
Jungenturque  tuis  oifibus  ofla  mea, 

Hippolitae  Tourelbe,  quae  in  ambiguo  reliquit, 
Utrum  pulchrior,  caftior,  an  doftior  fuerit, 

Primos  juventse  annos  vix  ingreflae, 
S^lthaflar  Caftilione  infatiabiliter  moerens  pofult. 

Anno  Dom.  MDXX. 

H  4  Thus 
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Thus  Engliihed. 

I  live  no  more,  fince  you,  my  dear,  are  dead. 
With  your  laft  breath  my  foul  expiring  fled : 
In  death,  where-e'er  we  meet,  it  fhall  return^ 
And  animate  piy  aihes  in  your  urn* 

To  Hippolite  Tourella,  who  left  It  undetermined^ 
Whether  flie  was  more  beautiful,  virtuous,  or  learned. 
Scarce  entered  the  prime  of  her  youth, 
Balthazar  CaftigHone  inconfolably,  grieving  precfled  this 

monument. 
A.  D-  MDXX- 

A  little  before  this  misfortune,  the  marquis  of  Mantua 
fent  him  to  Leo  X.  as  his  embaflador  $  and  after  the  death  of 
Leo,  he  continued  at  Rome  in  that  capacity  under  pope  Ha- 
drian VI.  and  Clement  VII,  Clement  fent  him  to  the  em- 
peror Charles  V's  court  in  quality  of  legate  j  where  affairs 
were  to  be  tranfafted  of  the  higheft  importance,  not  only  to 
the  pontifical  fee,  but  to  all  Italy.  He  went  into  Spain  in 
0(Stober  1524 ;  and  in  his  negotiations  and  tranfa<SUons  not 
only  anfwer^d  the  pope's  expe£lations,  but  alfo  acquired  the 
good  will  of  the  emperor,  by  whom  he  was  foon  received  a^ 
a  favourite  counfellor  and  friend,  as  well  as  an  ambaflador. 
Among  other  marks  of  affedion,  which  the  emperor  fhewed 
Caftiglione,  this  was  a  fmgular  one  j  that  being  then  at  war 
with  Francis  I.  of  France,  he  always  dcfired  him  to  be  pre- 
fent  at  the  military  councils  of  that  war  j  and,  when  it  was 
fuppofed  that  the  war  would  be  ended  by  a  fingle  combat 
between  Charles  V.  ^nd  Francis  I.  with  only  three  knights 
attending  them,  the  emperor  pitched  upon  Cafliglione  to  be 
one  of  the  number.  He  alfo  made  him  a  free  denizon  of 
Spain  J  and  foon  after  nominated  him  to  the  bifhoprick  of 
Avila.  And  becaufe  this  happened  at ,  the  juncture  of  the 
facking  of  Rome,  fome  jook  occafion  to  reflect  upon  Caftig- 
lione,  as  if  he  had  negleded  the  affairs  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  for  the  fake  of  gratifying  the  inclinations  of  the  em-^ 
peror.  This  was  indeed  the  current  opinion  at  Rome :  but 
Cafliglione  defended  himfelf  from  the  imputation  in  hjs  let- 
ter to  Clement  VII.  It  js  probable,  tl^at  there  was  no  real 
grounds  for  it,  fmce  Clement  himfelf  does  not  appear  to 
nave  given  the  leaft  credit  to  it.  Paul  Jovius  fays,  that  if 
Cafliglione  had  lived,  the  pope  intended  to  have  made  him 
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$.  cardinal :  and  after  his  death,  in  two  of  his  holinefs's  briefs 
both  of  condolence  to  his  mother,  there  are  the  ftrongeft  ex- 
preffions  of  his  unblemiflied  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the  fee 
of  Rome.  However  the  very  imputation  afFeded  Caftigli- 
one  ib  fenfibly,  that  it  was  fuppofcxi  in  fome  meafure  to  have 
contributed  to  his  death.  His  conftitution  was  already  im- 
paired with  the  continual  fatigues  civil  as  well  as  military,  in 
which  he  had  always  been  engaged ;  and  falling  at  length 
ikk'at  Toledo,  he  died  in  a  few  days  upon  the  ad  of  Febru- 

a  in  the  year  1529.  The  emperor,  who  was  then  at  To- 
3,  was  extremely^  grieved  at  his  death,  and  commanded 
all  the  prelates  and  lords  of  his  court  to  attend  his  corpfe  to 
die  principal  church  there  -y  and  the  funeral  offices  were  ce-> 
kbrated  by  the  archbifbop,  with  fuch  folemnity  and  pomp, 
as  was  never  permitted  to  any  one  before,  the  princes  of  the 
blood  excepted.  Sixteen  months  after,  his  body  was  remov^ 
cd  by  his  mother  from  Toledo  to  Mantua,  .ana  interred  in  a 
cburch  of  her  own  building  ;  where  a  very  fine  and  fump- 
tuous  monument  was  raifed,  and  a  Latin  epitaph  infcribed, 
which  was  written  by  cardinal  Bembus.  As  the  epitaph  is 
merely  hiftorical,  and  therefore  not  admitting  of  any  pecu- 
liar elegance,  we  fhall  content  ourfdves  with  giving  it  only 
in  a  tranflation. 

To  the  memory  of 

Balthazar  Caftielione,  of  Mantua, 

A  gentleman  adorned  with  all  the  accomplifhments  of  nature^ 

With  more  of  art. 

Well  read  in  the  Greek  tongue. 

In  Latin  and  Tufcan  a  poet: 

For  his  military  virtues 

Prefented  with  the  town  or  Nuvolara  in  Pefaro. 

^aytng  difcharged  himfelf  of  two  embaffies,  to  Britain  and 

Rome, 

And  being  in  his  third  to  Spain, 

Employed  on  the  affairs  of  pope  Clement  VII. 

Having  writ  four  books 

Of  inftnuSlions  for  the  education  of  a  courtier, 

Laftly,  having  been  nominated  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 

To  the  bifhoprick  of  Avila, 

He  died  at  Toledo, 

Leaving  a  name  well  known  throughout  the  world. 

He  lived  fifty  years,  two  months  and  a  day. 

Aloyfia  Gonzaga,  an  unhappy.furviver, 

f^refted  this  to  her  deferving  fon. 

A,  D.  MOXXIX, 

Pefides 
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Befides  his  incomparable  book.  The  courtier,  Caftiglkme 
compofed  many  Latin  and  Tufcan  poems ;  which  with  fome 
of  hiS  letters  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Englifh  verfion  of 
The  courtier,  publifhed  at  London  in  the  year  1727.  This 
veriion  was  made  by  A.  P.  Cafti^lione,  a  gentleman  of  the 
fame  family,  who  lived  here  in  England,  luider  the  patron- 
age  of  Edmund  Gibfon  lord  bifhop  of  London*  The  Italic 
an  is  printed  with  it;  and  before  the  whole  is  prefixed  th^ 
life  of  the  author,  to  which  the  reader  is  indebted  for  tbc 
account  here  given* 

CASTILE  (Alphonsus  X.  of)  who  has  common^ 
ly  been  called  The  wife,  was  born  in  the  year  1203,  and  is 
now  more  famous  for  having  been  an  aftronomer,  than  ^ 
king.  He  fucceeded  his  father  Ferdinand  IIL  to  the  crown 
in  Uie  year  1252 ;  but  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be  happy 
in  his  reign,  though  he  was  a  prince  of  uncommonly  great 
qualities.  The  firft  fource  of  his  troubles  proceeded  from  his 
having  no  children  by  Tolante,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ar- 
xagon,  whom  he  married  in  the  year  1246 :  and  whom  there- 
fore he  refolved  to  divorce,  unaer  a  pretence  of  barrennefe, 
and  to  look  for  another  in  the  court  of  Denmatk.  Accord- 
ingly the  princefs  of  Denmark  arrived  in  the  year  1254 ;  but 
the  queen  proved  at  laft  with  child,  and  continued  to  breeds 
till  uie  had  brought  him  nine  children;  upon  which  the  af- 
fairs of  the  divorce  was  at  an  end.  Though  this  prince  had 
not  the  art  of  making  himfelf  beloved  by  his  fubjefts,  nor  by 
the  neighbouring  kirigs,  yet  his  reputation  was  very  great  in 
foreign  countries.  His  knowledge,  parts,  eloquence,  and 
politicks  made  a  noife  there;  which  induced  fome  of  the  e<e 
lectors,  in  the  year  1258,  to  confer  the  imperial  crown  on 
him.  But  as  he  negleiSted  to^fuf^rt  his  party  by  his  pre-i- 
fence,  the  empire  was  given  to  Rodolphus,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
cppofition  of  his  embafiadors.  In  the  mean  time  his  great 
qualities,  and  reputation  abroad^  could  not  fecure  him  froin 
plots  and  difturbances  at  home ;  ^n^  at  laft  his  own  fon  San-f 
chez  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  rebellion  againft  him,  and 
involved  the  kingdom  in  a  civil  war,  which  did  not  end  till 
the  death  of  Alpbonfus.  May  not  this  inftance  among  many 
Others  help  to  cure  the  impatience  of  thofe,  who  happen  to 
labour  under  a  want  of  iffue  ;  and  who,  amidft  their  difcon«<> 
fcnt,  are  ever  and  anon  ready  to  cry  out,  "  Give  me  chil» 
**  dren,  or  I  die  ?**  if  Sanchez  had  not  been  born,  Alphon-? 
fu3  mig])t  have  continued,  for  ought  yr^  knoW|  in  the  quiet 

poiTeffiQA 
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{lofieffion  of  his  kiiigdoin»  and  have  gone  peaceably  to  his 
grave. 

But  let  us  confider  Alphonfus  in  that  part  of  his  charaCf 
tCTy  for  the  fake  of  which  chiefly  we  have  given  him  a  place 
in  tbefe  mem^oirs  ;  we  mean,  as  an  aftronomer  and  man  of  let- 
ters*    Ife  underftood  afti'onomy,  philofophy,  and  hiftory^  as 
if  he  hsui  been  only  a  man  of  letters  ;  and  compofed  books 
jOfi  the  motions  of  the  heavens^  and  on  the  hiftory  of  Spain, 
which  arc  highly  co^imended.     *'  What  can  be  more  furpri* 
*'  fing,"  fays  Mariana,  ^'  than  that  a  prince,  educated  in  a 
5^  catnp,  and  handling  arms  from  his  childhood,  ihould  have 
^  fuch  a  knowledge  of  the  ftars,  of  philpfophy,    and  the 
^  tranfa^ons  of  the  world,  as  men  of  leifure  can  fcarce  ac- 
f^  quire  in  their  retirements  ?  there  are  extant  fome  books  of 
^  Alphonfus  on  the  motions  of  the  flars,  and  the  hiftory  of 
f*  Spain,  written  with  great  fkill  and  incredible  care."    In  WA,  of 
his  aftronomical  purfuits  he  difcovered,  that  the  tables  of  ^Pf"^  ^ 
Ptolemy  were  extremely  full  of  errors ;  and  conceived  there-**"'  **'• 
upon  a  refolutipn  to  correal  them.    For  this  purpofe  he  af- 
fembled  a  great  number  of  aftronomers  at  Toledo,  where  a 
plan  was  proje£i:ed  for  the  forming  new  tables.     Thefe  tables 
were  drawn '  up  chiefly  by  the  fkill  and  pains  of  Rabbi  Ifaac 
Hazan,  a  learned  Jew ;  and  they  were  called  Alphonfme  ta« 
bles,  in  honour  of  Alphonfus,  who  was  at  vaft  expences  a- 
bout  them.    But  their  dearnefs  did  not  ccmfifl  altogether  in 
the  great  fums  of  money,  he  laid  out  upon  them,  but  in 
their  being  the  caufe  of  his  lofing  the  empire  of  Germany ; 
for  it  is  doubtlefs  to  this,  that  Mariana  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing pailage.    Alphonfus,  fays  that  hiflorian,  '^  had  a  fub-* 
^'  lime  genius,  but  was  carelefs  and  negligent ;  had  proud 
^  ears,  a  petulant  tongue,  and  was  better  fkilled  in  literary 
^*  than  civil  affairs :  and  thus,  while  he  was  contemplating 
^  the  heaven3  and  obferving.  the  flars,  lofl  the  earth."    He  Ibid,  b,  iiB» 
fixed  the  epoch  of  thofe  tables  to  the  3Cth  of  May  1252  ;*•  *®« 
which  was  the  day  of  his  accefHon  to  the  throne.     We  mufl 
not  forget  a  memorable  faying  of  Alphonfus,  which  has  been 
recorded  ibr  its  boldnefs  and  impiety ;  it  is,  '^  that  if  he  had 
^  been  of  God's  privy  council,  when  he  made  the  worldj^ 
^  he   could  have  advifed  him  better/'    Mariana  however 
fays  only  in  general,  that  Alphonfus  was  fo  bold  as  to  blame 
thte  works  qf  providence,  and  the  conflru£lion  of  our  bodies  j^ 
and  he  tells  us,  that  this  flory  of  him  refted  only  upon  a 
vulgar  tradition.     Obferve  the  jefuit's  words,  for  they  are 
furious ;  **  JSn^anuel.  the  i^cle  of  Sanchez^  in  his  own 
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•^  name,  and  in  the  name  of  other  nobks,  deprived  Alphon- 
**  fus  of  his  kingdom  by  a  publick  fentence :  which  that 
*•  prince  merited,  for  daring  feverely  and  boldly  to  cenfurc 
**  the  works  of  divine  providence,  and  the  conftruSion  of 
**  the  human  body,  as  tradition  fays  he  did.  Heaven  moft 
5*»  •^  .  •*  jttftly  punifhcd  the  folly  of  his  tongue.'*  Though  the  fi- 
**■•»  ^  lence  of  fuch  an  hiftorian  as  Mariana,  in  regard  to  Ptole- 
my's  fyftcm,  ought  to  be  of  fome  weight,  yet  we  cannot 
think  it  improbable,  that  if  Alphonfus  did  pafs  fo  bold  a 
cenfure  on  any  part  of  the  univerfe,  it  was  on  the  celeftial 
fphere.  For,  befides  that  he  ftudied  nothing  more,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  at  that  time  aftronomers  explained  the  motions  of 
the  heavens  by  intricate  and  confufed  hypothefes,  which  did 
no  honour  to  God,  nor  anfwered  in  any  wife  the  idea  of  an 
able  workman.  So  that  if,  from  confidering  that  multitude  of 
ipheres,  of  which  Ptolemy*s  fyftcm  was  compofed,  and  thofe 
knany  eccentrick  circles  and  epicycles,  with  which  it  is  em- 
harailed,  we  fuppofe  Alphonfus  to  have  faid,  **  That  if  God 
•*  had  afked  his  advice  when  he  made  the  world,  he  would 
•*  have  given  him  better  council,"  the  boldnefs  and  impiety 
of  the  cenfure  will  be  greatly  diminiflied. 

Alphonfus  died  in  the  year  1284.  Mariana  tells  us,  that 
lie  was  the  firft  king  of  Caftile,  who  permitted  all  the  pub- 
lick  ads  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  vulgar  tongue ;  and  who 
taufed  the  fcriptures  to  be  tranflated  into  it.  A  code,  or 
body  of  laws,  begun  in  his  father's  reign,  was  fini(hed  by 
his  care.  No  regard  was  paid  to  his  will  in  the  difpofal  of 
his  kingdom.  Sanchez  kept  poflefiion  of  the  throne,  while 
Bis  nephews,  the  fons  of  his  elder  brother  Ferdinand  who 
was  deceafed,  could  fcarce  enjoy  their  liberty.  lolante  their 
grandmother,  was  fled  with  them  to  die  court  of  the  king  of 
Arragon,  left  Sanchez  fhould  form  any  defign  againft  their 
lives.  **  It  were  to  be  wiflicd,  fays  Bayle,  for  the  honour 
"  of  learning,  that  a  prince,  who  was  fo  adorned  with  it, 
*'  had  governed  his  people  more  fortunately,  and  more 
Dia.  lit.    •'  wifely." 


CASTLE  (Edmund)  was  educated  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  doftor  in  divinity,  mafter  of  Catharine  hall, 
and  Arabic  profeflbr  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  He  was  a  great  Orientalift,  and  had  a  confidcrable 
fliare  in  preparing  the  Polyglot  Bible  for  the  prefs.  He  wrote 
a  very  learned  and  celebrated  work,  called  Lexicon  Hepta- 
glot^on,  pro  ftptem  linguis  Orientalibus^  &c.  Lond.  1699. 

Pifhop 
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Biihop  Walton,  the  editor  of  the  Polyglot^  calls  him  in  bb 
preface  to  that  great  and  noble  work,  Virum  in  quo  erudkiQ 
fiunixia  xnagnaque  animi  toodeftia  convenere,  &c« 

CASTRUCCIO  (Castracaw)  a  famous  Italian  ge- 
neral, was  born,  no  .body  knows  how,  at  Lucca  in  Flo- 
rence, in  the  year  1284.}  for  he  was  taken  up  one  morning 
by  fiirprife  in  a  vineyard,  where  he  h$id  been  laid  and  cover- 
ed wifji  leaves.  He  was  found  by  DianOra.  a  vridow  h^^ 
and  lifter  of  Antonio^  a  canon  of  &.  Michael  in  Lucca,  who 
was  <iefcended  from  <be  illuftrious  family  of  the  CaftiacanU 
Antonio  being  a  prieft,  and  Dianora  having  no  children^ 
^y  detenninea  to.  bring  him  up,  chriftened  him  Caftruccios 
by  the  name  of  their  father,  and  educated  him  as  carefully 
as  if  he  had  been  their  own.  Antonio  defigned  him  for  a 
priefk,  and  accordingly  trained  him  to  letters  ;  but  Caftnic- 
do  vras  fcarcely  fourteen  years  old,  when. he  began  to  ne- 
gle£t  his  books,  and  to  devote  himielf  to  military  iport9,  lo 
wreflling,  running,  and  other  violent  exercife,  which  verjf 
well  fuited  his  great  ftrength  of  body.  At  that  time  the 
two  great  fa&ions,  the  GueUs  and  Ghibilins,  ihared  all  Italy 
between  diem,  divided  the  popes  and  the  emperors,  and  en- 
gaged in  their  different  interefts,  not  only  the  members  of 
the  (ame  town,  but  even  the  members  of  the  iame  family. 
Francifco,  a  coniiderable  man  on  the  fide  of  the  Ghibilina, 
oblervin^  one  day  in  the  market-plaoe  the  uncommon  ijHnt 
and  quainties  of  Caftruccio,  prevailed  with  Antonio  to  kt 
him  turn  ibldier.  This  was  entirely  to  the  inclinatioo  and 
tafte  of  Caflxuccio,  who  prefently  became  aocomplifhed  in 
every  thing,  which  could  adorn  his  profeffion.  He  was 
ciditeen  years  old,  when  the  fa&ion  of  the  Guelfs  diore  the 
G^bilins  out  of  Paria,  and  was  then  made  a  lieutenant  of 
a  company  of  foot  by  Francifco  Guinigi,  of  whom  die 
prince  of  Milan  had  (bllicited  fuccours.  The  firft  campaign 
this  new  lieutenant  made,  he  gave  fuch  proois  of  his  cuu* 
rage  and  condud,  as  fpread  his  fame  all  over  Lombaxdys 
and  Guinigi  conceived  fuch  an  opinion  of,  and  had  fo  much 
confidence  in  him,  jthat,  dying  foon  after,  he  committed  the 
care  of  his  fon,  and  the  management  of  his  eftate  to  him* 
So  gr^^^  ^  ^uft  ^^^  adminiftration  made  Caftruccio  more 
coniuierable  than  before ;  but  then  they  created  him  many 
enemies,  and  loft  him  fome  friends :  for,  knowing  him  to 
he  of  an  high  and  enterprifme  fpirit,  many  began  to  fanc^ 
views  were  to  empire,  ana  to  opprefs  the  weriy  of  hit 

country    ' 
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countiy.    He  went  on  ftill  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  by  milita'nf 
exploits,  and  at  laft  raifed  fo  much  jealoufy  and  envy  in  his 
chief  commaxKler,  that  he  was  imprifoned  by  ftratagem,  with 
a  view  of  being  put  to  death.    But  the  people  of  Lucca  foon 
feleafed  him  from  the  inconveniencies  of  a  prifon ;  and,  in  a 
ihort  time  after,  folemnly  chofe«him  their  foVereign  prince*. 
There  was  not  then  cither  in  Lombardy  or  Tufcany,  any  of 
the  GhibilinS)  but  looked  upon  Caftruccio  as  the  true  head 
of  their  fadion.    Thofe  who  were  baniihed  t^eir  country 
upon  that  account,  fled  to  him  for  protection,  a^d  promifed 
unanimoufly,  that  if  he  could  reftore  them  to  their  eftates, 
they  woula  ferve  him  fo  efFeAually,  that  the  fovereignty  of 
theu*  country  ihould  be  his  reward.     Flattered  by  thefe  pro- 
mifes,  and  encouraged  by  the  ftrength  of  his  forces,  he  en*' 
tertained  a  defign  of  making  himfelf  mafter>  of  Tufcanyf 
and  to  give  more  reputation  to  his  affairs,  he  entered,  into  a 
league  with  the  prince  of  Milan.     He  kept  his  army  con- 
ftantly  on  foot,  and  employed  it  as  fuited  beft  with  his  own 
defigns.     For  the  fervices  ne  did  the  pope,  he  was  made  fe-^ 
nator  of  Rome,  with  more  than  ordinary  ceremony.    The 
day  of  his  promotion,'  he  came  forth  in  a  habit  fuitable  to 
his  dignity,  but  enriched  with  a  delicate  embroidery,  and 
with  two  devices  artificially  wrought  in,  one  before,   the 
other  behind.     The  former  was  in  thefe  words,  '*  He  is  as 
**  it  pleafes  God  ;'*  the  latter,  *«  And  (hall  be  what  God  will 
•*  have  him.'*    While  Caflruccio  was  at  Rome,  news  was 
brought  him,  which  obliged  him  to  return  in  all  hafte  to 
Lucca.    The  Florentines  were  making  war  upon  him,  and 
had  already  done  him  feme  damage ;  and  conspiracies  were 
forming  againfl  him,  as  an  ufurper,  at  Pifa  and  in  feveral 
places.    But  Caftruccio  fought  his  way  through  them  all  j 
and  the  fupreme  authority  of  Tufcany  was  juft  falling  into 
hi^  hands,  when  fortune,  jealous  as  it  were  of  his  glory^ 
put  a  period  to  his  progrefs  and  his  life*    An  army  of  thirty 
thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  horfe  appeared  againft  him  in 
Mav  1328.  He  deftroyed  two  and  twenty  thoufand  of  them, 

Sitn  the  lofs  of  not  quite  fixteen  hundred  of  his  own  men*  * 
e  was  returning  from  the  field  of  battle,  ,but  happened  to 
halt  a  little,  for  the  fake  of  thanking  and  careffing  his  (oU 
diers  as  they  pailed.  Fired  with  an  afiion,  as  fatiguing  as 
glorious,  and  covered  wkh  fweat,  a  north  wind  blew  upon 
him,  and  afFefted  him  fo,  that  he  fell  immedfeitely  into  a 
fit  of  an  ague.  At  firft  he  neglefted  it,  believing  himfelf 
fufficiently  hardened  againft  fuch  fort  of  attacks  5  but  the  fit 
iDcreaiin^  $md  with  it  the  fever,  his  phyficians  gave  him 

-     0vcr> 
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and  he  died  in  a  few  days.  lie  was  in  his  for^r-fburth 
jcar  ;  and  from  the  time  he  came  to  appear  iirft  in  the 
vorid,  he  always,  as  well  in  his  good  as  bad  fortune,  exprei^ 
fcd  the  fame  fteadinefs  and  equality  of  fpirit*  As  he  left 
feveral  momiments  of  his  good  fortune  behind  him,  {o  he 
was  not  afhamed  to  leave  fome  memorials  of  his  adveriity. 
Thus,  Vfyhcn  be  was  delivered  from  the  impriibnment  above* 
mentioned^  he  caufed  the  irons  with  which  he  was  loaded,  t6 
be  hung  in  the  moft  publick  room  of  his  palace,  where  they 
were  to  be  feen  many  years  after. 

Machiavel,  who  has  written  the  life  of  Caftrucck),  from 
whom,  we  have  extraded  this  account  of  him,  fays,  that 
he  was  not  only  an  extraordinary  man  in  his  own  age,  but 
would  have  been  fo  in  any  other.  He  was  tall  and  well* 
nade,  of  a  noble  afpeA,  and  fo  winning  an  addrefs,  that 
all  men  went  away  from  him  Satisfied.  His  hair  was  inclining 
tp  red  ^  and  he  wore  it  above  his  ears.  Where-ever  he  went^ 
ibow,  hail,  or  ratn,  his  head  was  always  uncovered.  He 
had  all  the  qualities,  that  make  a  man  great :  was  grateful 
tt>  his  friends,  terrible  to  his  enemies,  jim  with  his>fubje£b» 
oaftf  with  firangers :  and  where  fraud  v^uld  do  the  bufl- 
ne&t  he  never  had  recourfe  to  force*  No  man  was  more 
forward  to  encounter  dangers,  no  man  more  careful  to  ef- 
cape  them*  He  had  a  flrange  prefence  of  mind,  and  often 
made  repartees  with  great  fmartnefs.  Some  of  them  are 
recorded,  which  difcover  a  lingular  turn  of  humour;  and  for 
a  ipecimen  we  will  mention  three  or  four  of  them. 

raffing  one  day  through  a-ftreet,  where  there  was  ahoufe 
c»f  bad  fame,  he  furprifed  a  young  man,  who  was  jufl:  com- 
ing out,  and  who  upon  feeing  him  was  all  over  bluihes  and 
confiifion.  ^^  Frienidy  fays  Caftruccio,  you  Ihould  not  be 
**  aihamed  when  you  come  out,  but  when  you  go  in." 

One  alking  a  £%vour  of  him,  with  a  thoufand  impertinent 
and  fuperfluous  words,  <'  Hark  you  friend,  fays  he,  when 
*^  you  would  have  any  thing  with  me  for  the  future,  fend 
^  anodier  man  to  afk  it.'*  ^ 

Another  great  talker,  having  tired  him  with  a  tedious  dif^ 
courfey  excufed  him  at  laft,  by  faying,  that  he  was  sffraid  he 
bad  been  troublefome :  <<  No  indeed,  replied  he,  for  I  did 
^  not  mind  one  word  you  faid." 

He  was  forced  to  put  a  citizen  of  Lucca  to  death,  who. 
had  formerly  been  a  great  inftrument  of  his  advancement ;. 
and  being  reproached  by  fomebody  for  dealing  fo  feverely 
with  an  old  friend:  '^  lio^  fays  he^  jo\x  arcmiftaken,  it. 

?♦  wat  with  a  new  foe^" 

On* 
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One  of  his  courtiers,  having  an  ambition  to  regale  hittfj 
mddp  a  ball,  and  invited  him  to  it«  Caftruccio  came,  en-' 
tertained  himfelf  among  the  ladies,  danced,  and  did  othef 
things,  which  did  not  feem  to  comport  with  the  dignity  of 
bis  rank.  One  of  his  friends  intimating,  that  fuch  freedoms 
might  diminifh  from  the  reverence  that  fhould  be  paid  him  : 
♦«  I  thank  you,  fir,  (zp  he,  for  your  caution;  but  he,  who 
<<  is  reckoned  W4fe  all  the  day,  will  never  be  reckoned  a  fool 
«'  at  night;.'* 

CATHARINE,   a  female   faint   of  the  church  of 
Rome,' was  born  .at  Sienne  in  Tufcany,  in  the  year  1347  i 
and,  when  ihe  was -turned  feven  years  old,  became  a  nun  of 
the  third  order  of  St«  Dominick.     She  was  of  fuch  an  hea- 
venly make,  and  made  fo  prodigious  an  advancement  in  pie-* 
ty  and  devotion,  that  ibe  is  reported  to  have  feen  a  multi- 
tude of  vifions,  and  to  have  wrought  as  many   miracles^ 
when  (he  was  not  near  grown  up  a  woman.    The  monks 
have  faid  even  higher  things  ftill  of  her ;  as,  that  fhe  con-^ 
verfed  face  to  face  with  Chrift,  nay,  that  fhe  was  afhially 
married  to  him  in  form.     It  is  no  wonder  therefore  that  io 
heaven-born  a  maid  fliould  be  able  to  bring  about  fuch  puny 
events,  as  the  reconciliation  of  Gregory  aL  to  the  Floren^ 
tines  at  Avignon,  in  the  year  1376,  even  though  he  had 
gone  fo  far  as  to  excommunicate  them ;  or  that  fhe  fhould 
gain  fo  much  upon  this  pope  in  1377,  as  to  make  him  pais 
immediately  to  Rome,  and  re-eftablifh  the  pontifical  feat 
there,  feventy  years  after  pope  Clement  V.  had  removed  it 
to  France.     But  the  miracles  this  lady  wrought,  and  the  vi«> 
fions  fhe  faw,  would  not  have  intitlea  her  to  a  place  in  thefe 
memoirs,  if  fhe  had  not  been  the  author  of  fome  literary 
productions.     Dialogues  upon  the  providence  of  God,  writ- 
ten by  her  in  Latin,  were  printed  at  Ingolfbdt,  in  the  year 
15^39  ^  was  the  fame  year  at  the  fame  place.  An  oration 
upon  the  annunciation  of  the  Blefled  Virgin.     But  this  was 
written  in  Italian,  as  were  alfo  three  hundred  and  fixty-^ 
four  letters  to  popes,  cardinals,  kings,  and  princes,  publifn- 
cd  at  Venice  in  the  year  1506.    Befides  thefe,  there  came 
put  at  Cologne,  in  the  year  1553$  a  book  of  her  Revela- 
tions ;  for  we  find  in  the  bull  of  her  canonization^  as  well 
as  in  the  Roman  breviary,  that  fhe  had  the  |ift  of  prophefy, 
and  an  abundance  of  revelations  vouchfafed  unto  her,  as  A 
teflimony  to  the  church  of  her  tranfcendent  piety  and  good^ 
i^k.    She  di^d  u{>on  t^e  30th  of  April|  in  the  year  1380^ 
S  aged 
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lkgedx)nly  thirty-three,  and  was  canonized  by  pope  Pius  Ili 
in  the  year  1461. 

There  is  alfo  another  Catherincj  who  wsks  fainted  hf  pop6 
demerit  VII.  and  has  edified  the  world  by  a  book  of  hef 
Revelations  j  which.  It  feems,  were  committed  to  writing 
in  the  year  1438,  but  not  publifhed  till  at  Bolognc  in  th6 
year  15 n.  She  was  born  at  that  place  "upon  the  8th  of 
September  in  the  year  141 3;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  ad- 
Initted  into  a  convent  at  Ferrara,  where  fhe  made  her  profeA 
iion  in  the  yeir  1432.  The  inhabitants  of  Bologne  afterwards 
l)efought  hei"  to  Come  dnd  prefide  over  a  huhriery,  juft  found-' 
cd  among  them,  and  there  Ihe  died  upon  the  9th  of  March, 
in  the  year  1463.  Befides  her  book  of  Revelations,  flic 
Wrote  fome  pieces  in  Latin  and  Italian. 

CATHERINE  de  Medicis,  queen  of  France,  and 
only  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Urbinj  was  not  near  fo  greit 
a  faint,  is  the  two  Catherines  juft  mentloried ;  nor  had  fhe^ 
like  theiti,  revelations,  and  thd  gift  of  foretelling  things  to 
conie.  She  was  however  fond  of  thofe  who  could :  w6 
mean,  fhe  was  particularly  dttached  to  aftrologyj  or  the  art 
of  divining  by  the  ftars,  and  to  thbfe  who  prOfefled  it.  She 
was  born  at  Florence  ih  1509,  married  to  Henry  II.  of 
France  in  1535,  and  died  in  1589.  This  is  all  we  Ihall  fay 
of  her;  as  it  is  not  our  intention,  In  this  work,  to  concern 
ourfelves  with  thofe,  who  have  only  been  eminent  for  theit 
birth  and  high  rank;  Yet  there  is  one  Angularity  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  this  princefs,  which  may  juft  be  mentioned  2  it  is, 
that  after  continuing  in  a  ftate  of  barrennefs  ten  years  with 
her  hufband,  to  tnike  him  as  it  were  amends,  fhe  bore  him 
ten  children. 

C  A  T  O  (Marcus  Portius)  coriimonly  called  the  Con^ 
for,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  among  the  ancients,  and 
born  at  Tufculum  in  the  year  of  Rome  519  j  that  is,  about 
the  year  232  before  Chrift.  He  began  to  bedr  arms  at  fe«* 
Venteen  years  of  agcj  and  fhcwed  not  only  much  courage, 
but  alfo  a  great  contertipt  of  the'pleafiiresj  and  even  of  the 
convenicncies  of  life.  He  had  but  one  horfe  for  himfelf  and 
his  baggage  j  and  he  looked  after  and  dreffed  him  himfelf. 
♦*  What  an  honour  was  it  to  that  agej  fays  Seneca,  to  fee  ^ 
**  man,  who  had  triumphed  as  a  general,  and  enjoyed  the 
<*  dignity  of  a  cenfor,  and,  what  is  more  than  both  thcfc^ 
*'  to  fee  Cato  contented  with  one  horfe,  and  even  not  re* 
**  quiring  a  whole  one  to  himfelf?'  for  his  baggage  hanging 
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^<  down  oh  each  fide  took  up  part  of  him.    Who  would  aot 
>*  prefer  that  honeft  gelding,  rubbed  down  by  Cato  httnfelf, 
*^  to  all  the  (leek  nag8>  nne  genets,  and  fmoodi  ambling 
Epift,  S7.    *'  horfes  in  the  world  r"  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  fo- 
bf  iety^  and  no  bodily  exercife  feemed  unworthy  of  him.     At 
fais  return  fix>m  his  campaigns,  he  betook  himfelf  to  plough 
his  ground  :  not  that  he  had  not  flaves  enough  to  do  it,  but 
it  was  his  inclination.     He  dre^Ied  a)fo  like  his  Haves,  and 
then  fat  down  at  table  with  them,  eating  of  the  fame  bread,. 
Plbtaick.  inand  drinking  of  the  fame  wine.    He  did  not  in  the  mean 
It,  CaU>Ais.^j^j]g  negleS  to  cultivate  his  mind,  efpecially  in  regard  to 
leaking  Well ;  a  talent  veiy  necefTary  to  him,  unce  he  plead- 
ed many  caufes  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  which  he  always 
did  gratis. 

Valerius  FiaCcus,  who  had  a  rountry  feat  near  Cato,  was 
very  defirous  to  fee  a  young  man,  of  whom  he  had  heard  fo 
many  remarkable  things;  and  finding  that  it  was  a  good 
{dant,  which  only  wanted  to  be  cultivated  and  tranfplanted 
into  better  ground,  he  perfuaded  him  to  come  to  Rome.  Cato 
foon  made   himfelf  efteemed  in  that  city ;    and  having    fi> 
powerful  and  officious  a  patron  as  Valerius  Flaccus,  quickly 
raifed  himfelf.    He  was  firft  of  all  ele£led  military  tribune  ^ 
afterwards  they  made  him  queftor;  in  the  year  of  Rome 
558,  he  was  advanced  to  be  conful,  and  in  the  year  569 
chofen  cenfor.    No  nian  was  ever  better  qualifiea  than  he 
for  the  office  of  cenfor,  nor  did  better  difcharge  the  duties  of 
it.     He  made  ufe  of  his  feverity,  eloauence,  and  exemplary 
life,' to  give  a  check  to  the  luxury  and  growing  vices  of  the 
Komans ;  which  gave  occallon  to  fay,  that  he  was  not  left 
ferviceable  to  the  republick  of  Rome,  by  making  war  againft 
immorality,  than  Scipio  by  his  vidories  over  nis  enemies. 
.  It  was  well  known,  that  fie  would  exercife  the  cenforfliip 
with  the  utmoft  rigour,  which  was  one  reafon>  why  the  pa- 
tricians oppofed  him,  when  he  ftood  for  that  office ;  but  the 
fame  reafon  induced  the  people  to  pefer  him  to  all  his  com- 
petitors.    The  infcription  of  the  ftatue  ere&ed  for  him  was 
a  glorious  teftimony  of  his  behaviour  in  that  office.    *<  Tlie 
^'  people,  fays  Plutarch,  did  like  his  cenforihip  wondrous^ 
well ;  for  fetting  up  a  ftatue  for  him,  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddefs  of  health,  they  put  an  infcription  under  it,  not 
^'  of  his  Warlike  feats  and  triumphs,  but  fuch  a  one  as  fig*  ^ 
**  nified,  that  this  was  Cato  the  cenfor,  who  by  his  good 
'*  difcipline  and  ordinances  reclaimed  the  Roman  common- 
la  vie.        ^'  wealth,  when  it  was  declining  and  tumbling  into  vicc.^ 
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Cato  liveci  a  Veiy  low  life,  and  prcferved  a  great  ftrength  *  . 
of  body  and  mind  to  the  laft.  Being  a  man  of  a  vigorous 
conftitution,  he  wanted  women  in  his  old  age  -,  and,  be* 
caufe  he  could  not  conceal  his  keeping  a  concubine  as  much 
as  he  defired,  he  married  again.  *^  Having  loft  his  wife, 
^'  fiiys  Plutarch,  he  marped  his  fon  to  the  dauehter  of  Pau- 
'*  lus  Emilius,  who  was  fifter  to  the  fecond  Scipio  Africa^ 
^  nus^^  fo  that  now  being  a  widower  himfelf,  he  made  ufe 
**  of  a  young  fervant  maid,  Vrho  came  privately  to  him.  But 
^  the  houfe  being  very  little^  and  a  daughter-in-law  alfo  in 
^'  1(3  the  intrigue  was  quickly  difcovered  :  for  the  young 
*'  wcAch  one  day  paffing  by  a  little  too  boldly  to  Cato^ 
*'  bed-chamber,  the  youth,  nis  fon,  though  he  (aid  nothings 
*'  ieemed  to  look  a  little  grim  upon  her.  The  old  man 
*^  feon  perceived  it  troublefome,  yet  faid  alfo  nothing ;  but 
^'  without  finding  the  leaft  fault  went,  as  his  cuftom  was, 
*^  widi  his  ufual  company  to  the  maiket.  Among  the  reft 
<<  was  one  Salonius,  a  clerk  of  his,  to  whom  he  called  a- 
'*  lou4,  and  aiked  him,  whether  he  had  married  his  daugh- 
^'  ter  ?  the  conclufion  of  which  was,  that  Cato  defu-ed  to 
<<  have  that  maid,  and  the  match  was  quickly  made  up.^'iavle. 
Gate  had  a  fon  by  this  fecond  venter,  to  whom,  from  his 
mother,  he  gave  the  furname  of  Salonius*  This  Cato  Sa- 
lonius was  the  father  of  Marcus  Cato,  the  father  of  Cato 
of  Utica,  who  therefore  was  the  great  grandfon  of  Cato  the 
oenibr*  The  feverity  however  ot  the  cenfor  could  not  fe« 
laiie  him  from  the  ill  eife^b  of  this  new  wife's  pride  and 
turfouknt  fpirit,  though  fhe  was  a  woman  of  mean  eictrac* 
tion  ',  and  St.  Jerome,  defignin^  to  prove,  that  thofe  who 
many  a  -poor  wi£e  to  be  quiet  at  home,  do  not  obtain  their 
end,  aUedg^  the  example  of  Cato  the  cenfor.  -AHvcrf.  jo- 

ffe  wrote  fevend  works  :  A  Roman  hiftory,  and  a  book  ^*"**''*  •  '• 
cenoeming  the  art  of  war,  whidi  are  not  extant.  He  com* 
poied  a  book  ^pon  agriculture,  and  was  very  particular  in 
the  defcription  of  that  art.  It  is  extant,  and  written  in  good 
old  Latin.  He  wrote  aHb  fomcthing  concerning  rhetorick, 
and  was  probably  the  iirft  of  the  Romans  who  wrote  upon 
that  fubjed.  He  is  memorable  for  having  had  at  iirft  an  a* 
veriion  to  the  Greeks,  and  to  the  ftudies  that  werl!  moft  in 
vogue  aaM>ng  them«  Plutarch,  after  having  faid  that  Cato 
was  <Ufpleajled  to  iee  the  three  philofophers,  deputed  by  the 
Athenians,  fo  well  received  and  approved  at  Rome,  and  that 
he  advifed  the  fenate  to  fend  them  home  immediatgUr ;  fays, 
^  That  he^did  not  do  this  out  of  any  anger  to  Corneades, 
^  but  becaufe  he  wholly  defpifed  philpfophy,  and  out  of  a 
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*^  kind  of  pride,  fcoffed  at  the  Greek  mules  and  literature  t 
*'  for  indeed  he  would  frequently  fay,  that  Socrates  was  a 
*'  prating  feditious  fellow.  And  to  fright  his  fon  from  any 
*'  thing  that  was  Greek,  he  ufed  a  much  hariher  tone  than 
**  was  ufual  towards  one  of  his  age ;  pn&noun<ring,  as  it 
•^  were,  with  the  voice  of  an  oracle,  that  the  Romans 
**  would  prefently  be  deftroyed,  when  they  once  came  to  be 
Advcrf.  Jo- «  infefted  with  Greek/'  Neverthclcfs  it  is  certain^  that 
Tinian,  1.  i.  q^^^  himfelf  afterwards  ftudied  it. 

We  ihould  entertain  a  very  wrong  notion  of  Cato,  fhould 
we  imagine,  as  from  what  has  been  faid,  we  might,  that 
aufterity  was  the  only  ingredient  in  his  fpeeches  and  con- 
verfations  :  for  he  knew  how  to  intermix  them  with  agree- 
able ftrokcs  of  raillery,  and  had   many  humorous  fayings. 
Take  one  of  them  with  Balzac's  paraphrafe  and  prologue. 
**  The  very  cenfors,  fays  that  writer,  though  fadnefs  feemed 
**  to  be  one  of  the  fun<ftions  of  their  office,  did  not  altoge- 
*'  ther  lay  afide  raillery.     They  were  not  always  bent  upon 
•'  feverity ;  and  the  firft  Cato,  that  troublefome  and  iiitole- 
*'  rable  honeft  man,  ceafed  fometimcs  to  be  troublefome  and 
intolerable.     He  had  fome  glimpfes  of  mirth,  and  feme 
intervals  of  good  humour.     He  dropped  now  and  then  ^ 
•*  fome  words  that  were  not  unpleafant ;  and  you  may,  ma- 
dam, judge  of  the  reft  by  this.     He  had  married  a  very 
handfome  wife;   and  hiftory  tells  us,    that  flie  was  ex- 
tremely afraid  of  the  thunder,  and  loved  her  huiband  welU 
*'  Thofe  two  paiiTons  prompting  her  to  the  fame  thing,  fhe 
**  always  pitched  upon  her  hufband  as  a  fanftuary  againft 
'•  thunder  ;  and  threw  herfelf  into  his  arms  at  the  firft  noife 
'*  fhe  fancied  flie  heard   in  the  (ky.     Cato,  who  was  well 
*'  pleafed  with  the  ftorm,  and  very  willing  to,  be  carefled^ 
*'  could  not  conceal  his  joy.     He  revealed  that  domeftkk 
**  fecret  to  his  friends,  and  told  them  one  day,  fpeaking  of 
**  his  wife,   that  (he   had  found  out  a  way  to  make  him 
**  love  bad  weather ;  and  that  he  never  was  fo  happy,    as 
^olTiJ^!'^^  when  Jupiter  was  angry."     It  is  worth  obfervmg,    that 
dame  \z^   Cato  made  this  fpeech,  during  his  cenforfliip  ;  when  he  de- 
war  quite  dc  graded  the  fenator  Manlius,  who  would  probably  have  been 
Rambouii-  conful  the  year  after,  only  for  giving  a  kifs  to  his  wife  in 
oVhSiou'-  the  day-time,  in  the  pretence  of  his  daughter:  a  piece  of 
vrcsJivtrfa. feverity,  for  which  he  has  been  condemned  by  both  ancients 
and  moderns.  ^ 

Cato^s  was  in  the  main  a  very  fine  chara<^er,  yet  there 
appears  to  have  been  fome  blemifhes  in  it.  Plutarch  char- 
ges him  with  poiTeifing  an  extravagant  defire  of  gain  s  and  it 
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is  certain,  that  his  eagernefs  to  improve  his  eftate,  and  in- 
creafe  his  revenues^  made  him  guilty  'of  iifury  in  no  fmall 
degree.  A  faying  of  his  to  a  nobleman,  whom  he  faw  com- 
ing out  of  a  bawdy  houfe,  which  Horace  has  preferved,  feems 
to  favour  of  a  loofc  morality :  "  Go  there,  brave  youth, 
*'  and  quench  the  generous  flame  ^"  meaning,  that  it  was 
better  to  have  rccourfe  to  the  flews,  than  to  debauch  the  ci- 
tizens wives.  However,  fome  perhaps  may  excufe  him  here, 
by  faying,  that  of  two  evils  he  did  right  to  recommiend  the 
leafl.  Upon  .the  whole,  he  was  a  great  citizen  5  an  excel- 
lent orator,  a  profound  civilian,  and  a  right  honefl  worthy 
man.  He  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  604,  at  eighty-fiv^ 
years  of  age. 

CATULLUS  (Caius  Valerius)  a  Roman  poet, 
was  bom  at  Verona  about  eighty-fix  years  before  Chrifl, 
He  W9S  defcended  from  a  eood  family,  and  his*  father  was 
fiiniiliarly  acquainted  v/ith  Julius  Caefar,  who  lodged  at  his 
houfe.  Thp  beauty  and  elegance  of  his  \erres  eafily  pro- 
cured him  the  friendfhip  and  confideration  of  the  learned, 
and  of  the  fine  wits,  who  were  then  at  Rome,  whither  he 
vms  carried  in  his  youth  by  Manilas,  a  nobleman,  and  one 
of  his  beft  patrons,  to  whom  he  has  infcribed  feveral  of  his 
poems.  Here  he  foon  difcovered  the  vivacity  of  his  genius, 
and  Ip  difHnguijQied  himfelf  by  his  pleafantry  and  wit,  that  ^ 
he,became  univeifally  cfleemed,  and  gained  even  Gicero  for 
liis  patron.  It  is  believed,  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Lefbia 
to  the  nK>fl  famous  of  his  miflrefTes,  in  honour  to  Sappho, 
who  was  of  the  ifland  of  Lefbos,  and  whofe  verfes  pjeafed 
him  wonderfully.  The  true  name  of  that  miflrefs  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  Clodia,  fifter  of  Clodius,  the  great  enemy  of  Ci- 
cero. He  is  very  far  from  imitating  our  modern  poets,  who 
ufually  complain  of  the  coynefs  and  infenfibility  of  the  fair 
ones  :  as  for  him,  he  fpeaks  of  his  Lefbia  as  a  woman,  who 
afked  him,  how  many  kifles  would  fatisfy  him  ?  to  which 
he  anfwered,  that  he  defired  as  manv,  as  there  are  grains  of 
ftnd  in  the  defarts  of  Lybia,  and  ftars  In  the  heavens.  As 
fine  a  genius  as  this  poet  was,  he  was,  as  many  fine  geniufes 
have  fince  been',  poor.  His  merit,  it  is  true,  recomipended 
him  to  the  grcatefl  men  of  his  time,  as  Plancus,  Calvus, 
Cinna,  &c.  and  he  travelled  into  Bythinia  with  Memmius, 
who  had  obtained  the  government  of  that  province  after  hi? 
pnctorihip :  but  it  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  epigrams,  that 
he  did  not  make  his  fortune  by  it.  He  died  in  the  flower  of 
bis  age,  Jmd  the  height  of  his  reputation,  when  be  was  a-» 
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bout  thirty  years  old ;  at  which  time  Virgil  was  fcnt  to  pur- 
fue  his  ftudies  at  Cremona. 

Though  the  great  talent  of  this  poet  lay  in  the  epigratm* 
matick  way,  yet  fome  have  pretended,  that  he  equally  ex- 
celled in  all  other  kinds  of  poetry.  Martial's  veneration  for 
him  was  fuch,  that  he  has  not  fcrupled  to  put  him  on  a  level 
with  Virgjl :  * 

Tantum  magna  fuo  debet  Verona  Catullo, 
Quantum  parva  fuo  Mantua  Virgilio. 

And  jn  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Paul  Jovius,  and  Bar-^ 
thius  among  the  moderns.  What  remains  of  his  works,  is 
fiot  fufficient  to  fupport  this  high  opinion  of  him.  At  the 
fame  time  it  mufl  be  confiiiered  in  his  behalf,  that  Lucretius 
was  the  only  poet,  whofe  Verfe  had  any  tolerable  elegancy 
or  harmony  in  it,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote :  and  his  poem 
probably  was  not  feen  by  our  author,  or  at  leaft  but  a  little 
before  his  death,  fmce  it  was  not  publiihed  till  fome  time 
after  Lucretius's  deceafe.  Catullus's  writings  got  him  the 
name  of  the  learned  amongft  the  ancients  ;  for  we  have  the 
authority  of  Aulus  Gellius,  Apuleius,  and  both  the  Plinys, 
who  fay,  that  he  was  peculiarly  furnamed  the  learned  :  but 
we  have  no  compoiitions  of  his  remaining,  npr  any  lights 
from  antiquity,  which  enable  us  to  explain  the  reafon  of  it. 
Among  many  others  that  Catullus  inveighed  againft,  anci 
lafhed  jn  his  lambicks,  for  he  was  uncommonly  fatyrical^ 
none  fufFered  more  feverely  than  Julius  Caefar,  under  the 
name  of  Mamurra.  This  however,  only  furnifhed  Cseiar 
with  an  opportunity  of  ihewing  his  moderation  and  huma- 
nity. For  after  Catullus,  by  repeated  inve6Kves,  had  given 
fufficient  occafion  to  C^far  to  refent  it,  efpecially  from  oncl 
whofe  father  had  been  his  familiar  friend  ;  Csefar,  inflead  of 
cxpreffing  any  uneafinefs  at  this  ufage^  generoufly  invited  the 
poet  to  fupper  with  hjm,  and  there  treated  him  with  (o  much 
affability  and  good-nature,  that  Catullus  was  perfeftly  aiham^ 
cd  at  what  he  had  done,  and  refolved  to  make  him  amend; 
for  the  future.  Sextus  Quintus,  as  one  obferves  upon  this 
3pf aator,  ftory,  "  was  not  of  fb  generous  and  forgjying  a  temper. 
vol.  I.  No.  *<  Upon  hjs  being  made  pope,  the  ftatue  ofPafqujn  was  one 
*^  *'  night  drefTed  in  a  very  dirty  ftijrt,  with  an  exciife  written 

5*  under  it,  that  he  was  forced  to  wear  foul  linen,  becaufe 
f  *  his  laundrefs  was  made  a  princefs.     This  was  a  refledion 
upon  the  pope's  fifter,  who,  before  the  promotion  of  hec 
brother,  was  in  thofe  mean  circumfbnces  that  PaTquin 
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**  reprefentcd  ker.  As  this  Pafquinade  made-  a  great  noife 
^'  in  Rome,  the  pope  offered  a  confiderable  fum  of  money 
**  to  any  perfon  who  (hould  difcover  the  author  of  it.  The 
^  author  relying  upon  his  holinefs's  generoflty,  as  alfo  on 
"•'  fome  private  overtures  which  he  had  received  from  hiip, 
^*  made  the  difcovery  himfelf :  upon  which  the  pope  gave 
*^  him  the  reward  he  had  promifed,  but  at  the  fame  time, 
^^  to  difable  the  fatyrift  for  the  future,  ordered  his  tongue  to 
**  be  cut  out,  and  bpth  his'  hands  to  be  chopped  off." 

I  muft  not  leave  Catullus,  without  taking  notipe,  that  he 
has  been  very  much  cenfured  for  the  wantonnefs  and  obfce- 
liiUes  to  be  met  with  in  his  writings ;  and  many  have  on 
that  account  concluded  that  he  was  a  debauchee.  That  he 
was  of  a  gay  amorous  temper,  may  eafily  be  imagined,  as 
indeed  it  appears  very  plainly  from  many  of  his  poems  :  but 
to  infer  from  thence,  that  he  was  an  abandoned  profligate, 
is  not  only  abfurd,  but  what  he  himfelf  has  in  a  mamier 
cautioned  us  not  to  dp.  , 

Nam  caftufn  efle  decet  pium  poztam 
Ipfufp :  vcrficulos  nihil  necefle  eft  ; 
Qui  tum  denique  habent  falem  et  leporem, 
Si  fint  moUiculi  et  parum  judici. 

tryric.  xvii. 

And  we  learn  from  Pliny  the  younger,  that  they  were  the 
lentiments  of  the  times  :  for  fpeaking  of  fome  hen^ecafylla- 
bles,  which  he  fent  to  his  friend  Paternus,  he  fays,  **  Ex  Lib.  in  «p* 
**  quibus  tamen  fi  nonnulla  tibi  Paulo  petulantiora  videbun-  *4- 
**  tur,  erit  eruditionis  tuje  cogitare,  fummos  illos  et  gravif- 
**  funos  viros,  qui  talia  fcripferunt,  non  modo  lafcivia  re- 
rum,  fed  ne  nudis  quidem  verbis  abftinuifle  :  quse  nos  re-r 
fugimus,  non  quia  feveriores,  fed  quia  timidiores  fumus.  • 
Samus  alioqui  hujus  opyfculi  illam  efle  veriifimam  legem, 
**  quam  Catullus  expreffit :"  and  then  he  fubjoins  the  fore- 
going verfes.     Monueur  Bayle,  who  was  under  a  neceffity  of 
defending  hijnfelf  from  a  charge  of  a  fimilar  nature,  expref- 
fes  himfelf  thus  :  "  He  would  be  laughed  at  who  fliould  go 
•*  $ibout  to  prove,  that  Boccace  was  not  a  man  of  probity, 
**  becaufe  he  wrote  the  Decameron :  or  conclude,  that  the 
**  queen  of  Navarre,  fifter  to  Francis   the  firft,  was  not  a 
princefs  of  admirable  virtue,  whofe  praifes  refounded  every 
where,  becaufe  flie  wrote  fome  novels  of  gallantry. — Ii| 
fuch  books,  adds  he,  wife  men  know  how  to  diftmguifli  Bayk'scri- 
^^  between  the  perfon  of  the  author  and  his  writings."  tic.  andMft. 
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CAVE  (Dr.  William)  a  veiy  learned  divine,  vr^s 
borp  in  the  year  1637  upon  the  30th  of  December,  and  edu^ 
cated  in  St.  John's  college  at  Cambridge.     He  was  fucccC- 
fivcly  minifter  of  FJafely  in  Oxfordfliire,  great  Allhallows, 
^  and  of  Iflington  near  London.     He  became  chaplain  to  king 

Charles  II.  and  in  the  year  1684  was  inftalled  canon  of 
Windfor.  He  was  the  author  of  fome  large  and  learnec} 
\^or]cS)  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  antiquity.  He  compofed  a 
very  ufeful  work,  intitled.  The  hiftory  of  the  livesj  a^ls, 
deaths,  and  martyrdoms  of  thofe,  who  were  contemporary 
with  the  apoftles,  and  of  the  principal  fathers  within  the 
three  firft  centuries  pf  the  church,  which  went  in  a  fliort 
time  through  three  or  four  editions.  Here  the  Englifli  reader 
had  ^n  opportunity  of  acquainting  himfelf  with  fome  of  the 
principal  and  moft  important  circumftanccs,  which  attended 
the  chriftian  religion,  while  it  was  making  its  way  to  an  cfta- 
blifhment  under Conftan tine  the  great.  In  1688,  he  publiflied  a 
work  of  a  more  extenfive  nature,'called,  Hiftoria  literaria,  &c. 
in  which  he  gives  an  exaft  account  of  all,  who  had  written 
upon  chriftjanity  either  for,  or  againft  it,  from  Chrift  to  the 
34th  century;  mentions  the  times  they  lived  in,  the  boolps 
they  wrote,  and  the  doftrines  they  maintained  j  and  alfo  enu- 
merates the  councils  that  were  called  in  every  age  of  the 
church.  This  and  the  former  work,  gave  occafion  to  a  coi\- 
troverfy  which  enfued,  and  was  very  warmly  agitated,  be- 
tween dr,  Cave,  and  mr.  Le  Clerc,  wjio  was  tnen  writing 
his  Bibliotheque  univerfelle  in  Holland.  Le  Clerc  charged 
Cave  with  two  unfair  proceedings,  i.  That  inftead  of  wri- 
tinfir  the  lives  of  the  fathers,  he  had  written  their  panegyrics  j 
2.  That  he  had  forcibly  drawn  Eufebius,  who  was  as  he 
imagined,  plainly  ejiough  an  arian,  over  to  the  fide  of  the 
orthodox,  and  made  a  trinitari^n  of  him,  Thefe  were  the 
points  debated,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  learning,  as  well  as 
good  fenfe,  relating  to  ecclcfiafticaT  antiquity,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  fathers,  was  produced  on  both  fides  :  but  which 
pf  the  two  had  jhe  better  in  the  dlfpute,  \s  not  a  point  to  be 
fletermined  here ;  unlefs  we  may  juft  be  permitted  to  fay,  but 
without  any  intention  to  dlminifh  from  the  juift  and  great  va- 
lue of  dr,  Cave's  work,  that  the  doSor  did  not  entirely  clear 
himfelf  of  the  charge,  Dt.  Cave  died  upon  the  4th  of  Au- 
guft  jntheyear  17 13,  and  was  buried  at  Iflington,  where  WQ 
filid  this  ififcrjption  over  hijn ; 
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•  •       • 

Juxta  heic 

Ad  imum  pulpiti  gradum 

Coaditur  quod  claudi  potuit 

Gulidmi  Cave  S.  Th.  Pr.  > 

Canonici  Windeforienfis, 

Carolo  II.  a  facris  domefticis, 

Hinus  ecclefiae  per  xxviii  annos  vicarij. 

NatuseftDccemb:  xxxann:  MDCXXXVII. 

Obyt  Aug:  IV.  ann:  MDCCXIII. 

CAVENDISH  (Thomas)  of  Frimly  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Suffolk,  efq;  was  defcended  from  a  noble  family  in 
iWonfhire,  and  poflefled  of  a  plentiful  eftate,    which  he, 
being  a  man  of  more  wit  than  prudence,  contrived  to  wafte 
a  good  part  of.     Upon  this  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  repair 
hb  fliattered  fortunes,  if  happily  he  could,  at  the  expence  of 
the  Spaniards.     With  which  view  he  built  two  fhips  fromcambden^a 
the  ftocks,  one  of  a  hundred  and  twenty,  the  other  of  fixty*""*'^  p« 
tons  ;  and  with  thefe  and  a  bark  of  forty  tons,  he  failed  from^^^ 
Phrmouth  on  the  21ft  of  July  1586.     He  firft  made  the  coaft 
of^Barbary,  then  fteered  for  Brazil,  and  entered  the  Streights 
of  Magellan  the  5th  of  January  1585,  and  pafled  them  very 
happily.     Then  coaftmg  along  Chili  and  Peru,  they  took 
.  abundance  of  rich  prizes  ;  continuing  their  courfe  as  nigh  as 
California,  they  there  took  the  St.  Anne,  which  mr.  Caven- 
difh^  in  a  letter  to  lord  Hunfdon,  rightly  calls  an  Acapuico 
Ihip,  though  in  moft  relations  of  his  voyage,  ihe  is  ftiled 
the  admiral  of  the  South  feas.     Her  cargo  was  of  immenfe 
value,  which,  his  (hips  being  too  fmall  to  carry,  he  was  for- 
ced to  burn,  taking  out  of  hei-,  however,  as  much  gold,  as 
was  worth  fixty  thoufand  pounds.     He  then  fteered  for  the 
Philippine  iflands,  where  he  fafely  arrived,  and  proceeded 
from  them  to  Java  Major,  which  he  reached  the  firft  of 
March  1588.     fte  doubled  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  the  firft 
of  June,  and  fo  without  any  remarkable  incident  returned 
fafe  to  Plymouth  on  the  ninth  of  September  j  having  failed 
completely  round  the  globe,  and  brought  home  an  immenfe 
fortune.     This  however  he  quickly  wafted,  and  in  the  year 
1591,  was  compelled  to  think  of  another  voyage,  which  was 
far  from  being  fo  fuccefsful  as  the  former.     He  left  Plymouth 
the  26th  of  Auguft  159T,  with  three  ftout  fhips  and  two 
barks.    On  the  eighth  of  April  1592,  he  fell  in  with  the 
Streights  of  Magellan,  and  continued  in  them  to'the  15th 
pf  May.  when,  pn  ft9CQunt  of  the  badnrfs  of  the  weather. 
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he  determined  to  return ;  which  accordingly  he  did  to  the 
coaft  of  Brazil,  and  there,  it  is  faid,  died  of  grief. 

« 

Biogr.Brit.  CAVENDISH  (Sir  WiluaM)  was  the  fecond  (on 
of  Thomas  Cavendifh  of  Cavendith  in  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII.  and 
was  born  about  the  year  1 505.  He  received  a  liberal  educa* 
tion,  and  had  fettlea  upon  him,  by  his  father,  certain  lands 
in  Suffolk.  Cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  born  in  Suffolk, 
took  h^n  into  his  fplendid  family,  which  conililed  of  one 
earl,  nine  barons,  and  about  one  thoufand  knights,  gentle* 
KeBiiet*s  men,  and  inferior  dHcers.  Mr.  Cavendiih  ferved  htm  a$ 
Memoirs  of  g^tleman  uiher,    and    was   admitted  into  more  intimacy 

Cav^ilb.  ^^^^  ^''">  ^^^  ^^y  ^^^^  fervant,  and  therefore  would  not 
defert  him  in  his  fall  -,  but  was  one  of  the  few  fervants  that 
ihick  clofe  to  him  when  he  had  neither  office  nor  falaiy  to 
bef^ow.  This  fmgular  fidelity.  Joined  to  his  abilities,  recoai«» 
mended  mr.  Cavendifb  to  his  (overeign,  who  received  him 

|M*  into  his  own  family  and  feriice.    In  1540  mr.  Cavendiih 

was  appointed  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  augment 
tation,  and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant  of  feveral  lordfhip^ 
in  the  county  of  Hertford.  In  1546  he  was  made  treafurer 
of  the  djamoer  to  his  majeily,  and  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  on  him,  and  was  foon  after  fwofn  of 
the  privy  council.  He  continued  to  enjoy  both  thefe  honpur^ 
for  the  ipace  of  eleven  years  i  in  which  time  his  eflate  wa^ 
much  increafcd  by  grants  from  king  Edward  VI.  in  feven 
different  counties ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  wa^  in  leff 
credit  or  favour  with  queen  Mary,  under  whofe  reign 
he  died  in  the  year  15s 7*  He  married  three  wives.  His 
third  and  lafl  wife,  who  furvived  him,  was  the  wjdoiy  of 
Robert  Barley,  efq;  and  was  very  juiUy  conildered  as  one  of 
t^e  mod  famous  women  of  her  time.     She  was  the  daugh- 

}Ud*  ?€^  ^f  •I?^'^  Hardwick  of  Hardwick,  in  the  county  of  Der-r 

by,  by  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Leeke,  of  Loaf- 
land  in  tl^e  fame  county,  efq;  and  in  procefs  of  time  became 
coheirefs  of  his  fortune,  by  the  death  of  her  brother  with^ 
out  children.  When  (he  was  fcarce  fourteen,  fhe  was  mar-* 
ried  to  Robert  Barley  of  Barley,  in  th«  county  of  Derby, 
efq;  a  young  gentleman  of  a  large  eflate,  all  which  be  kt^ 
tied  abiolutely  upon  her  on  their  marriage  3  and  by  his  death 
without  iflue  (he  came  into  pofTeffion  of  it  on  the  feco^ 
of  February,  1532.  After  remaining  a  widow  aboqt  twelve 
years  fhe  married  mr.  Cavendifh,  by  whom  ihe  had  Henry 
(^avendifhji  ef^;  who  was  poiTeirc^  of  confiderable  eibtcs  in 

Per^ 
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Derbyihire,  but  fettled  at  Tutbury  in  StafFordftire ;  WilUam 
Cavendifli  the  firft  earl  of  Devonfhire ;  and  Charles  Caven- 
difli  fettled  at  Walbeck  in  Nottinghaznihire,  father  of  Wil- 
liam baron  Ogle  and  duke  of  Newcaftle  ;  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Frances,  who  married  fir  Henry  Pierpoint  of  Holm 
Pierpoint  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  from  whom  the 
dukes  of  Kingfton  are  defcended  ;  Elizabeth,  who  efpoufed 
Chairles  Stuart  earl  of  Lenox  (younger  brother  to  the  fa- 
ther of  king  James  I.)  and  Maiy.     After  the  death  of  fir 
William  Cavendifh,  this  wife  lady  confenting  to  become  a 
third  time  a  wife,  married  fir  William  St.  Lowe,  captain  of 
the   guanl  to  queer)  Elizabeth,  who  had   a  large  eflate  in 
Gloucefbrfhire  i  which  in  articles  of  nuirria^e  fhe  took  care 
flxnild  be  fettled  on  her  and  her  own  heirs,  in  default  of  ifTue  ; 
and  accordingly,  having  no  child  by  him,  (he  lived  to  enjoy 
bis  whole  efhtte,  excluding  as  well  his  brothers  who  were 
^eirs  male,  as  his  own  female  iiTue  by  a  former  lady.     In 
this  third  widowhood  the  charms  of  her  wit  and  beauty  capti- 
vated the  then  greatefl  fubjeA  of  the  realm ,  George  Talbot,  Kcanet. 
earl  of  Shrewfbury,  whom  fhe  brought  to  terms  of  the  great- 
tft  honour  and  advantage  to  herfelf  and  children  ;  for  he 
not  only  yielded  to  9  confiderable  jointure,  but  to  an  union 
pf  fiunilies,  by  taking  Mary  her  youngefl  daughter  to  be  the 
wife  of  Gilbert  his  feicond  ion,  and  afterwards  his  heir ;  and 
giving  the  lady  Grace,  his  youngefl  daughter,  to  Henry  her 
jcldefl  fbn.     On  November  18,  1590,  fhe  was  a  fourth  time 
left,  and  to  death  continued,  a  widow.    A  change  of  con- 
dition that  perhaps  never  fell  to  any  one  woman,  to  be  four 
times  a  creditable  and  happy  wife  ;  to  rife  by  every  hufband 
into  greater  wealth  and  higher  honours,  to  have  an  unani- 
mous ifTue  by  one  hufband  only,  to  have  all  thofe  children 
^ve,  and  al|  by  her  advice  be  creditably  difpofed  of  in  her'^^« 
life-time,  and  after  all  to  live  feventcen  years  a  widow  in 
abfolute  power  and  plenty  [a j. 

Sir 

[a3  This  countefs  dowager  of  bed  pf  ftate.    Tliat  old  houfe  has 

Shrewflwry    built    three    ot    the  one  room  in  it  o^  fuch  exa6l  pro- 

JDoil  elegant  feats  that  were  e\'er  portion,  and  fuch  convenient  lights, 

raifed    by    one    hand  within    the  that  it  was  thought  fit  for  a  pat- 

&jne  county,   Chatfworth,    Hard-  tern  of  meafure  and  contrivance 

wick,   and  Oldcotts.      At  Hard-  to  the  nioft  noble  at  Blenheim.    It 

ywkk  ike  left  the  ancient  ieat  of  her  muil  not  be  foi^otteni  that  this  la« 

luniiy  ftandinj^  and  at  a  fmuU  dif-  dy  had  the  honour  to  be  keeper  of  - 

pUKCf  ftUl  adjominff  to  her  new  fa-  Maiy  queen  of  Scots,  committed 

brick,  as  if  Ihe  had  a  mind  to  pre-  priibner  to  George  earl  of  Shrewf* 

krrc  '  her  cmdle  and  fet  it  by  her    buryf^f  feventeen  years.  Her  cham- 

».. ..     .  .     .  .    ,    ,  .  ^  •  .  1^^ 
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Sir  William  Cavcndifli  wrote  the  life  of  his  old  mafter  car- 
dinal Wolfey,  amd  therein  gives  him  a  very  high  chara(5ler  ; 
afErming,  tnat,  in  his  judgment,  he  never  faw  the  kingdom 
in  better  obedience  and  quiet,  than  during  the  time  of  his 
authority,  or  juAice  better  adminiftered.  After  it  remained 
long  in  manufcript,  it  was  printed  in  1667,  and  reprinted 
in  1706,  with  fome  yariatioit  in  the  title.  The  original  manu-^ 
fcript  wsLB  a  few  years  agbin  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  King- 
fton,  fiippofed  to  be  given  by  the  author  to  his  daughter, 
Kofr.  Brit  who  married  into  that  family, 

*  her  and  rooms  of  date  with  her  pe£led  of  familiarity  with  his  Foy«> 

aiins  and  other  enfizns  are  dill  re-  al    prifoner,    Quod    a    malevoiis 

maining  at  Hardwick :  her  bed  was  propter  fufpe^Um  cum  captiva  re- 

faken  away  for  plunder  in  the  civil  gina    familiaritatcm    faepius   male 

•  wars.    At  Chatfworth,    the    new  audivit»  which  is  not  to  be  ima^^ 

lodgings  that   anfwer  the  old  are  ned  true :  however,  the  rumour  of 

called  tlie  queen  of  Scots   apart-  it  was  no  doubt  an  exercife  of  tem- 

roenty  and  an  ifland  plat  on  the  top  per  and  virtue  to  the  countefs,  who 

of  a  fquare  tower  built  in  a  large  earned  heifelf  to  the  queen  and  the 

pool,  is  ftill  called  the  queen  of  earl  her  hulband,  with  -all  becom- 

6cots  garden,  and  fome  of  her  owi[i  ing  refpe^  and  duty.  Full  of  years 

royal  work  is  ftill  preferved  among  and  all  worldly  comforts,  (he  died 

the  treafures  of  this  family  :  a  car-  February  the  i  ^th,  1 607,   and  was 

pet  embroidered-  with  her  needle,  buried  in  the  fouth  iflc  of  AUbal- 

and  particularly  a  fuit  ofhangings,  lows  chMrch  in  Derby,  (where  flie 

now  remaining  in   a  chamber  at  had  founded  an  hofpital  for  twelve 

Hardwiclc,  wherein  all  the  virtues  poor  people)   under  a  fair  tomb,^ 

arc    reprefcnted  in  f}Tnbolical   fi-  which  flic  took,  care  to  creft  \jx  her 

gures,  and  allufive  nlottos,  an  or-  own  life-time,  and  whereon  a  rc- 

nament  and  a  lefture.    The  earl's  markable  epitaph  was  afterward  in- 

epitaph  betrays  that   he  was  fuf-  fcribed,    Kenneths  Memoirs. 

t 

CAVENDISH  (William)  baron  Ode,  vifcountManf- 
field,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  Newcaftle,  was  fon  of  fir 
Charles  Cavendifh  (youngeft  fon  of  fir  Willian\  Cavendifli, 
and  younger  brother  of  the  firft  earl  of  Devonfliire)  by  Cathe- 
rine daughter  of  Cuthbert  lord  Ogle.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  T^gi.  His  father  cultivated  with  fo  much  cate  the  ex- 
traordinary abilities  he  early  difcovered,  that  at  an  age  when 
other  young  gentlemen  are  beginning  to  learn,'  he  had  gained 
an  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  fciences.  He 
appeared  at  the  court  of  king  James  I,  with  the  advantages  of 
a  graceful  perfon  and  great  elegance  of  manners ;  ana  was 
quickly  diftinguifhed  by  the  king's  favour.  In  1610  he  was 
made  knight  of  the  Bath,  at  the  creation  of  Henry  prince  of 
Wales;  and  in  1620,  three  years  after  his  acceflion  to  a  very 
large  eftate  by  the  death  or  his  father,  was  created  baron 
Ogle,  and  vifcount  Mansfield,    In  the  third  year  of  king 

Charley 
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Charles  I.  he  was  created  baron  Cavendifh  of  Bolefover^  and 

carl  of  NewcaiUe  upon  Tyne.    The  favours  of  his  prince 

dxcmr  upon  him  the  envy  of  Buckingham,    which  however 

could  not  fupplant  him ;  out  the  fervices  expelled  of  him  were 

16  expenilve  as  to  plunge  him  very  deeply  in  debt ;  though 

die  produce  of  his  eftate  exjceeded  three  ana  twenty  thoufand 

pounds  per  annum.     In  1638,  the  king  made  choice  of  him 

to  be  governor  to  the  prince  of  Wales  afterwards  Charles  II. 

In  1639,  when  the  king  fet  out  to  command  the  army  which  Life  writt«a 

the  troubles  of  the  north  had  forced  him  to  affemble,  he  was  ^y  **'•  **"- 

entertained  by  die  earl  of  Newcaftle  at  Walbeck  with  a  mag-      '*  ^* 

nificence  and  profiifion  which  none  .at  that  time  attempted  to 

imitate.     The  earl  alfo  contributed  ten  thoufand  pounds  to-  Life,  p.  7* 

wards  defraying  the  expence  of  the  expedition,  and  raifed  a 

troop  of  horfe  confifting  of  about  two  hundred  knights  and 

gendemen,  who  ferved  at  their  own  charge,  and  were  nonour- 

ed  with  the  dde  of  the  prince's  troop.     He  commanded  it  in  ibid. 

peribn,  and  when  he  came  near  Berwick,  he  fent  to  the  earl 

of  r  Holland,  then  general  of  the  horfe,  to  know  where  his 

troop  fhould  march,   hord  Holland  anfwered,  '^  Next  after  the 

**  troops  of  the  general  officers."    Newcaftle  fent  again  to. 

reprefent  that  having  the  honour  to  march  with  the  prince's 

colours,  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  march  under  any  officer 

of  the  field.     The  general  repeated  his  order ;  and  the  earl, 

as  the  only  remaining  expedient,  took  ofF  the  prince's  colours^ 

and  marched  with  the  naked  ftafF.     But  the  earl,  though  he 

thought  it  convenient  then  to  defift  from  farther  altercation, 

yet,  as  foon  as  the  fervice  was  over,  he  fent  a  challenge  to 

the  general,  who  appointed  time  and  place ;  but  though  he 

had  never  before  been  fufpefted  to  want  courage,  he  found 

means  to  difclofe  the  matter  to  the  king,  who  interpofed  his 

Kuthority,  and  when  the  earl  came  to  die  place,  he  found 

not  his  adverfary,  but  his  fecond,  who  acquainted  him,  that 

the  general  was  abfent  by  the  king's  command. 

As  the  general  mifunderftanding  between  the  king  and  the 
parliament  increafed,  his  majcfty  s  appointment  of  the  earl 
to  the  tuition  of  his  fon  was,  among  other  things,  called  in 
queftion.  But  the  earl,  to  prevent  any  trouble  which  the 
king  might  fuiFer  upon  his  account,  refigned  his  office,  and 
immediately  retired  to  his  country  feat,  where  hjs  continued  Life,  p.  xi», 
in  great  privacy  till  the  king  fent  him  exprefs  orders  to  repair 
to  Hull.  He  aid  not  receive  the  melTage  till  midnight,  and 
was  diflant  from  Hull  more  than  40  miles,  yet  he  fet  out  the  1^]^^ 
fame  hour,  and  with  only  three  fervants  entered  the  place 
early  the  ncct  morning.    He  informed  bis  majefty  of  his  ar- 

2  rival 
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rival  by  a  letter^  and  offered  to  fecure  for  him  that  lAifXMlahe 

feitrefe,  with  aJl  the  magazines  which  it  cx>ntained ;  but  his 

Aiajefty,  inftead  of  acoopdng  this  ofier,  commanded  faira  tt^ 

obey  whatever  ctden  he  ihould  receive  from  the  padsimeDt* 

Ibid.  p.  IT.  By  the  parliament  he^was  foon  ordered  to  attend  die  JtouTey 

ctareodon.   and  he  immediatdy  ofcieyed.     It  is  (aid  that  a  defign  was 

Biogr.  Brit,  jormed  to  impeach  him,  but  his  general  charafbar  was  (0 

good  that  this  deiign  was  not  executed. 

Frotn  his  fervice  in  parliament  he  again  retired  to  his  feat 
in  the  country.  But  he  was  foon  afterwards  feot  for  by  hiB 
majefty  to  York,  where  he  was  ordered  to  take  npcn  hkia  ebe 
tSk,  p.  zs.  command  of  Newcaftle,  and  the  fbor  adpacent  comties^ 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Weftmoreuuid,  and  Dwr-^ 
ham.  He  immediately  fet  about  to  execute  this  amuniffion, 
diough  he  had  neither  men,  arms,  ammunition,  nor  money: 
it  was  indeed  no  lefs  important  than  difficult,  fer  the  king 
bad  not  then  a  port  open  in  the  kingdom;  and  in  three  days 
more,  to  fecure  one,  would  hare  been  impoffibk.  He  let 
out  almoft  alone,  and  by  his  own  perfonal  intereft  lecured 
Newcaftle,  raifed  a  troop  of  120  horfe,  and  agoodtegiment 
of  foot,  which  defended  him  from  any  fucUen  sUaapt, 
Mean  while  the  parliament  in  a  pixiclamation  of  immmity  to 
thofe  who  would  forfake  the  king^s  intereft,  'excepted  die  carl 
by  name.  This  animated  him  to  purfue  his  puipofe  with  greater 
vigour  and  adivity.  He  knew  his  own  intereft  to  be  ftiUgreat. 
He  applied  to  the  king  for  authority  to  ndfean  aimy  in  thenortiiL 
The  king  immediately  appointed  thecal!  commander  in  chief  of 
^  the  forces  to  be  raifed  in  Lincoln,  Nottingham,   Derl^^hiir, 

Ibid.  p.  75.  Lancaihire,  Chefliirc,  Leicefter,  Rutland,  xCambridge,  Hun- 
tingdon, Norfolk,  SitfFolk,  Eflex,  and  nordi  of  Trent,  with 
power  to  confer  knighthood,  coin  money,  and  iffiie  6idi  de- 
.  darations  as  he  ihould  think  fit.  In  leis  than  three  mantfas, 
the  earl  had  an  army  of  eight  thoufand  horfe,  foot,  and  dnn 
Life,  p.  17.  goons.  With  this  force  he  marched  into  Yorkfliire,  and 
having  defeated  the  enemy  who  oppofed  him  at  Pierce  bridge, 
he  advanced  to  York  ;  where  the  govemour  prefented  him 
with  the  keys,  and  whither  many  of  the  nobility  reforted  to 
com^iment  and  affift  him.  Having  placed  a  good  gairifon 
^  in  York,  he  proceeded  to  Tadcafter;  and  the  parliament's 
forces,  either  retreating  as  he  advanced,  or  being  fikbdued  in 
battle,  left  him  in  pofleffion  of  all  the  north^n  counties^ 
whence  he  furniftied  the  king  with  arms  and  ammunitioo^ 
efcorted  by  choice  troops,  fometimes  to  the  mnnber  of  fevcn 
thoufand,  which  the  king  never  fiifiered  to  xetoRir    Fordiefe 
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'{inp6rtant  fervices,  petfbrmed  by  an  army  ralfed  by  his  per- 
foiial  ixitereft,  and  principally  maintained  at  his  private  ex-^ 
ptticc,  the  king  created  him  marquis  of  Newcaftle.     In  the 
preamble  to  the   patent,   all  his  fervices  were   particularly 
enumetated,  widi  fuitable  encomiums. 

In  the  winter  of  1614.3,  the  earl  marched  into  Derby- 
ihire,  and  from  thence  once  more  to  Walbeck,  his  feat  in 
Nottinghamlhire ;  but  in  a  very  fhort  time  news  was  fent 
him,  mait  the  Scots  were  about  to  enter  England ;  upon 
which  he  marched  into  Yorkihire  with  all  poffible  expedi- 
tien.     It  was  ncfw  become  expedient  to  divide  his  force ;  he 
tfaerefbre  fent  fir  Thomas  Glenham  to  Newcaftle,  left  lord 
BeUldize  at  Selby,  and  went  himfelf  into  the  bi&oprick  of 
Disrksati,    But  while  he  was  fuccefsfully  oppofmg  the  Scots  ibi4«  pu  4s. 
in  Durham,  lord  Bellafize  was  totally  routed  at  Selby,  fe 
that  he  haftened  once  more  back  into  Yorkihire,  that  he 
JtdAt^  if  poffible,  preferve  the  city.     In  York  he  was  foon 
hefiee^  by  three  armies,  and  feveral  attempts  to  take  the 
city  by  ftonn  having  been  made  without  fuccefs,  the  ficge 
Waft  tutned  into  a  blockade.    At  the  end  of  three  months, 
the  ganilbn  was  brought  into  great  diftrcfs  for  want  of  pro- 
Yifions  ;  but  Hich  was  the  influence  of  the  marquis  over  his 
people,  that  it  ilirmounted  even  the  force  of  hunger,  and 
they  fubmitted  to  a  regular  but  fcanty  allowance^  which  be- 
ing dealt  out  to  them  every  day,  preferved  them  from  the 
extreinity  of  famine,  and  enabled  them  ftill  to  wait  for  the 
foccours  which  were  every  day  expelled   from  the  Icing. 
Thefe  fuccours,  after  a  tedious  but  unavoidable  delay,  at 
length  arrived  under  the- command  of  prince  Rupert;  but 
Ra{)ert  not  content  with  drrvifig  an  army,  much  fuperior  tOn,j^  .  ^ 
his  own,  before  him,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  he;  would 
beat  it»    This  refolution  brought  on  the  battle  of  Marfton 
moor,  in  which  the  i^yal  party  was  totally  defeated  on  the 
iecond  of  July,  164^..    The  maripris  had  ttit  mournful  con- 
fdadon  of  refle^in^,  that  the  battle  was  fought  without  his 
confent,  and  in  fpite  of  bis  remonftrances.    He  faw  At 
king's  affairs  totally  defperate,  and  having  iiow  no  fervice  in 
his  power,  all  his  money  being  exhaufted,  and  all  his  men 
cut  off,  he  made  the  beft  of  his  way  to  Scarborough,  and 
(hiere,  with  a  few  of  his  principal  officers,  whofe  aiFairs  were 
equally  d^fpei'ate,  he  took  {hipping  for  Hamburgh,  where  he 
arrived  July  8,  1644.     After  flaying  about  fix  months  at  . 
Rambiitgh,  he  went  by  fea  to  Amfterdam,  and  from  thenC6 
to  Paris,  where  he  took  for  his  fecond  wife  a  fifter  of  fir 
Charles  Luca^,  maid  of  honour  to  the  queen  of  England. 

They 
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They  were  fo  diftreffed,  as  even  to  pawn  their  cloaths  for  it 
#  dinner.  From  Paris  he  removed  to  Antwerp,  that  he  might 
be  fomewhat  nearer  his  country,  where  he  refided  many 
years  in  extreme  penury,  with  this  aggravation,  that  his 
enemies  were  not  only  pofTeifing,  but  mining  his  eilai^. 
Befides  receiving  the  annual  rent,  which  was  more  thart 
20,000 1.  they  cut  down  wood  to  the  value  of  45,000  k 
more.  They  plundered  and  ruined  all  his  houfes,  fold  his 
furniture,  com,  cattle,  horfes,  and  deer  j  and  having  ftrip- 
ped  his  eftate  of  every  thing,  even  to  the  fences,  they  fold 
it  for  five  years  purchaf^.  But  during  all  theie  harcuhips^ 
which  continued  eighteen  years,  in  which  time  he  did  not 
receive  one  fhilling  of  the  produce  of  all  his  eftates,  his 
fpirit  was  yet  unbroken,  and  his  forefight  prefeived  him 
from  defpair.  He  had  prediiSled  the  civil  war  before  it  be- 
gan, and  he  predifted  the  reftoration  as  an  infallible  event, 
even  when  Cromwell  was  in  the  height  of  his  fuccefs,  in  a 
book  which  he  then  wrote,  and  addreffcd  to  Charles  II* 
called  A  treatife  on  government  and  the  intereft  of  Great 
Britain  with  refpe£l  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  The 
marquis,  however,  was  one  of  the  few,  who  from  thcm- 
felves  derive  dignity  and  honour,  and  whom  fortune  cannot 
make  qheap,  by  making  poor.  When  he  was  without  pro- 
perty, and  without  friends,  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign  country, 
and  deemed  a  rebel  by  thofe  who  governed  his  own,  he 
was  treated  by  the  princes,  in  whofe  territories  he  lived,  with 
the  utmoft  diftinftion  and  refpedl:.  When  ,he  entered  the 
Spanifh  dominions,  he  was  complimented  with  the  keys  of 
the  cities  he  pafled  through,  that  he  might  command  the 

Sates  at  his  pleafure.  He  was  vifitcd  by  don  John  of  Au- 
,  xia,  hf  many  of  the  German  princes,  and  more  frequently' 
by  his  royal  matter,  who,'  in  the  midft  of  his  fufferitigs,  in^ 
veiled  him  with  the  order  of  the  garter. 

He  returned  with  the  king  at  the  reftoration.  He  was  foort 
after  conftituted  chief  juftice  in  eyre  of  the  counties  north 
of  Trent,  and  created  earl  of  Ogle,  and  duke  of  Newcaftle. 
From  this  time  his  life  was  retired,  and  he  indulged  his  na- 
tural difpofition  in  pleafures  of  the  literary  kind.  Some  part 
of  his  time  he  employed  in  repairing  his  eftate  ;  fome  part  in 
•  breaking  and  managing  horfes,  and  the  reft  in   ftudy  and 

compofition.  He  wrote  the  celebrated  treatife  on  horfeman- 
ihip,  of  which  a  moft  excellent  edition  was  a  few  years  ago 
printed  in  this  kingdom.  Many  poems,  except  thofe  prefervcd 
among  the  poetry  of  his  dutchefs,  are  loft,  and  four  come- 
dies; The  country  captain;  Variety;  The  humourous  lo- 
vers; 
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fcrs ;  and  The  triumphant  widow,  or  medley  of  hupdourSf 
The  humourous  lovers  was  afted  with  great  applaufe,  in 
1677,  and  Shadwell  tranfcribed  great  part  of  the  trhimphanf 
widow  into  his  Bury  fair.  A3  he  himfe}f  was  a  fcholar  and. 
a  genius,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning  and  xyit,  Ben  Joh|>-r  ^ 
fon  was  one  of  his  firft  .favourites  j  a  poet,  fir  William  Da- 
renant,  was  his  lieutenant  general ;  parfonHudfpn,  sm  abb 
divine,  was  his  fcout-mafter ;  andC)iiIlingworth  his  engineer. 
He  died  on  Chriftijias  day,  1676,  in  the  S^tji  year  of  hi^ 
age.  His  grace  was  twice  ip^rried^  but  had  liTue  only  by  his 
firft  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  fole  heirefs  of  Wtiliani 
Baflet,  of  Blore  in  Staftordfliire,  cibj  widow  of  the  hon,  ' 
mr,  Henry  Howard,  younger  fpn  tp  Thoipa^  earl  of  Suffolk^ 
by  whom  he  had  three  foiis,  and  as  many  daughters  s  yizf 
William  who  ()ied  you^g;  Charles  vifcount  Mansfield,  who 
fcrved  under  his  father  in  the  civil  war,  in  quality  of  inafleir 
of  the  ordnance^  and  died  in  his  father's  life-time,  without 
,  ifliie ;  Henry,  earl  of  Ogle,  who  furviyed  his  father.  Hi? 
fecond  wife  was  Margaret,  daughter  of  Tlipm^  Lucas,  of 
Colchefter,  efq$  and  i^er  to  John  lord  Lucas,  and  to  the 
famous  fir  Charles  Lucas,  as  was  mentioned  before.  She  was 
the  conftant  companion  of  his  ex|]e  abroad,  and  of  his  retire*  « 
i:nent  at  home.  She  was  a  woman  of  great  wit,  and  fome  learn* 
ing  i  for  befid.es  the  1  jfe  of  the  duke,  apd  her  own,  fh^  wrote  ^ 
great  number  of  folio  volumes,  and  publifhed  fix  and  twentv 
plays,  in  feveral  of  which,  there  are  fcenes  and  Q^&  written 
by  the  duke.  She  lies  buried  with  him  in  Weftminltef  abbey^ 
The  duke's  titles  defcended  to  his  fon  Henry^  earl  of  Ogle, 
who  dying  July  26,  169 1,  the  title  of  Newcaftle  in  the  Rne 
of  Cavendifii  became  extin^l^  be  bein^  th^  laft  l^e^:  wip  of 
this  family^ 

CAVENDISH  (Charles)  fon  of  the  fecpnd,  and 
brother  to  the  third  carfof  Devonfhire,  was  jjorii  at  London, 
May  20,  1620.  At  eighteen  he  was  fent  to  travel  wjjb  ^I^^ 
govemour.  He  went  hrft  to  Paris.  The  French  army  yf^  ^ 
th«n  before  Luxembourg.  Curiofity  drew  him  to  the  camp 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  governour,  who  followed  him 
5n  great  pain^  and  brought  him  back  to  his  ftudies  at  Par>s» 
The  following  year  i^e  fpcntji)  Italy,  making  Naples,  Rome, 
and  Venice,  the  chief  places  of  his  refidence.  In  the  fpring^ 
of  1640  he  embarked  for  Coiiftantjnople,  leaving  his  go- 
vernour and  Englifli  fervants  behind  him»  becaufe  a  traycTlc* 
generally  learns  moft  from  foreigners.  He  made  a  long  cirr 
twit  by  land  through Natoliii,  then  yronthy  fc;j p?  ^lexandriaj 
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aad  after  vifittng  Grand  Cairo,  returned'  to  England  about 
the  end  of  May  1641,  by  the  way  of  Malta,  Spain,  and 
France.  His  inclination  leading  him  to  arms,  his  mother  in- 
tended to  purchafe  for  him  colonel  Goring's  regiment  of  foot 
io  Ho)Iand;  and  on  this  account  he  made  jone  campaign  in  the 
prince  of  Ora/ige^s  army*  He  returned  to  England  anout  the 
end  of  November  1641.  The  king  being  (bon  after  forced 
to  retire  to  York,  mr.  Cavendifh  repaired  thither  to  offer 
lym  his  fervice.  He  rode  in  the  king's  own  troop,  com* 
manded  by  lord  Barnard  Stuart,  at  die  battle  of  EdgehiU,  Oc- 
tober 23,  1642,  and  fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  perfonal 
bravery,  that  lord  Aubigny,  who  commanded  the  duke  of 
York's  troop,  being  flain,  he  was  preferred  to  that  charge  be- 
fore, many  others  of  eminent  birth  and  merit.  This  troop 
was  foon  after  incorporated  into  the  prince  of  Wales's  regi- 
ment, and  the  fuperior  officer  putting  fomething  upon  captaia 
Cavendifh  which  he  thought  an  indignity,  he  afked  his 
majefty  toaffign  hhn  a  thouUnd  pounds  which  his  brother  the 
earl  of  Devonfhire  had  prcfented  to  his  majefly,  promifmg 
that  if  he.  would  be  pleafcd.to  let  him  have  the  duke  of 
York's  troop  out  of  the  prince  of  Wales's  regiment,  he 
would  go  into  the  north  and  raife  a  complete  regiment  of 
horfe,  before  the  armv  could  take  the  field.  The  king  "con- 
fented.  Mr.  Cavendifn  took  his  head  quarters  at  Newai^,  and 
kept  under  many  of  the  rebel  garrifons  in  Nottingham  and  other 
i^eighbouring  parts,  fo  that  the  king's  commiffioners  of  Lin* 
colnfhire  and  Nottinghamfhire  denred  his  leave  to  petition 
^  the  king  that  he  might  have  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
in  thofe  two  counties,  in  quality  of  colonel  general ;  which 
he  complied  with,  and  the  king  granted.  In  this  command 
he  beat  the  enemy  from  Brantham,  and  performed  many 
other  glorious  anions.  He  was  killed,  in  an  action  with  9, 
krge  body  of  the  enemy's  forces  under  Cromwell,  at  Gainf- 
fc'^A*^  borough,  July  30,  1643,  having  refufed  quarter*  "  He  was 
Ski^"*  "  *  gentleman,  ( it  is  juftly  obferved )  fo  furnifhed  with 
dowager  of  ^*  all  the  interior  and  politer  parts  of  learning,  obtained  at 
I>evDAauie.  "  home  and  abroad,  both  by  reading  men  and  books,  as  well 
as  courage,  that  he  was  prepared  to  defend  his  prince  with 
his  head  and  hand,  by  the  flrongefl  reafon  and  mofl  gene« 
Cca.  iwa.  ♦<  rpus  valour."  He  was  well  (killed  in  mathematicks,  as  ap- 
jcars  from  fome  of  his  papers  in  the  library  of  dr.  John  Moor, 
plfhop  of  Ely,  given  by  kbg  George  L  to  the  univerfity* 
.  of  Cambridge. 

CAVEN- 
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CAVENDISH  (William)  the  firft  duke  of  De-Keoneti. 
Vonfliire,   was  born  on  the  25th   of  January    1640.     He*^'^"*'*'"  of 
Unde  the  tour  of  Europe,  under  the  care  of  dr.  Killegrew,  J^/^'^'Jl^^^ 
^feerwards  mafter  of  the  Sayoy»     In  166 1  he  w^s  chofen  ^crg-      g^-l 
fftprefent  the  county  of  Derby,  and  continued  a  member  of  *     * 
t^  long  parlianxent  tiH  its  diflolution.   September  21^  i663,Rens«t^ 
lie  was  created  mafter  of  arts,  by  the  fpecial  command  of 
At  chancellor  -  In   1665,  went  a  volunteer  on  board  the 
ieet  under  the  duke  of  Vork.     In  the  fpring  pf  the  year 
1669,    he-  accomftanjed   mr.  Montague  in  his  embafly  to 
France ;  and  being  accidentally  at  the  opera  at  Paris,  thref 
officers  of  the  French  king's  guard,  intoxicated  with  liquoi^ 
icame  upon  the  ftage,  and  bne  of  them  coming  t^p  to  him 
with  a  vety  inflating  queijion,  his  lordihip  gave  H^  ^  fevere 
VcfW  on  the  face ;  upon  which  they  ^11  drew,  and  pufhed  j^ 
ktfd  upon  bim^     He  got  his  back  againfl  one  pf  the  fcenes^ 
and  made  a  ftout  defence^  receiving  Several  wounds,  *till  a 
Awrdj  Swifs,  belonging  to  the  }ord  ambafiador  Montngue, 
caugQt  him  up  in  his  arms,,  and  thrpw  him  over  l^he  nage 
IBto  the  pit.     In  his  fail,  one  of  his  arms  catched  upon  2t\ 
iron  fpike,  which  tore  out  the  fleih.     The  three  aUailants 
were,  by  the  king^s  command,  fent  to  prifon,  and  not  re« 
leafed  but  by  his  lordfbip's  interceffion.  In  1677  de  diftjnguifli- 
fd  himfelf  in  the  ijoufe  of  commons,  by  a  vigorous  oppofition 
|o  the  RM^ffires  of  tl)C  court.  The  year' following,  he  aflidur 
oufly  promoted  an  enquiry  into  the  murder,  of  fir  E)dmund- 
fcury -Godfrey,  and  other  particulars  of  tlje  popifh  plot;  and 
was  one  of  ^e  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  articles  of 
impeachment  againft  the  lord  high  treafurer  Danbyp      In 
the  pdiitameAt  which  met  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1679, 
ke  agaio  reprefented  Derby.     This  year  he  was  chofen  one 
of  the  king's  new  privy-council  :  but  foon  finding  that  his 
attendancje  at  the  boara  would  be  Wholly  in^fiet^ual,  he  in 
CDnjtin^lbn  with  lord  Rufiel,  and  others,  defired  leave  to|bi^, 
withdraw.     The  coupty  of  Derby  again  elefted  him  their 
ceprefentative  in  that  parliament,   which  met  Qdtober  21, 
l"68o.     The  articles  of  impeachment  agalnft  the  lord  chief 
ju(^ce  Scroggs,  for  his  arbitrary  and  illegal  proceedings  in  lbjl# 
Ae  court  of  kipg*s-bench^  were  carried  up  by  him  to  the 
koit{e  of  lords,     whei?  the  king  declared  his  resolution  not 
to  confent  to  a  bill  of  exdufion,  lord  C^vendifli  made  a  mo- 
rion, that  a  bill  might  be  brought  in  for  the  aflbc^ation  of 
tdi  his  majefty's  proteft^nt  futgcds.  He  was  alfo  one  of  thofq 
who  openly  named  the  evil  counfellors,  and  promoted  the 
ti4^^  t^  iif  ^jefty-  to  remove  them  from  al)  pffices,  and 
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from  his  ina|eft}'*is  councik  and  prcfence  forever.  He  ihew- 
ed  the  fame  fteddinefs  and  zeal  in  the  next  parliamentf  in 
which  alfo  he  reprefented  Derbyibire.  When  parliaments 
were  laid  aflde,  tho'  he  was.  as  obnoxious  to  the  court  as 
any,  he  was  not  afraid  of  meeting  and  converfmg  with  his 
noole  friends  }  but  he  condemned  a  bold  overture  which  was 
made  at  one  of  thofe  meetings,  and  declared,  with  great 
earneftnefs,  that  he  would  never  more  go  among  them* 

f^jBtoKU  At  the  lord  Ruflel's  trial,  when  it  was  almoft  as  criminal 
to  be  a  witnefs  for  him  as  to  be  his  accomplice,  .he  dared  to 
appear  to  vindicate  him  in  the  face  of  the  court.  He  after- 
wards fent  him  a  meilage  by  fir  James  Forbf  s,  that  he  would 
come  and  change  clothes  with  him  in  the  prifon,  and  ftay 
there  to  reprefent  him,  if  he  thou^^ht  he  could  make  his  e^* 
cape.  Lord  Ruflel  was  too  gjcnerous  to  accept  of  thi^  pro-> 
poial.  He  prosecuted  the  immediate  murderers  of  his  friend 
mr.  Thynne,  to  condign  punifhnlent,  and  brought  the  great 

^^*  abettor  of  it,  count  Koningfmark,  to  his  trial,  who  happep^ 

ed  to  be  acquitted  by  a  jury  pofTcfled,  or  rather  prepared,  in 
favour  of  him.  Lord  Cavendifh  had  great  indignation  at 
the  difcharge  of  the  count,  which  he  thought  owing  to  cor-* 
ruption  -,  and  knowing  that  an  appeal  to  migle  combat  was 
antiently  the  laft  refort  in  law  for  conviAing  a  murderer,  he 
pbtainea  the  favour  of  a  noble  peer  to  go  in  his  name  ta 
count  Koningfmark  to  charge  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  him» 
aud  to  offer  to  prove  it  in  the  open  field :  but  it  fe^ms  that 

Bro^r. Brk.  Was  a  method  of  tiial  the  count  thought  At  to  decline*  Li 
November  1684  he  became,  by  the  deceafe  of  bi$  fs^hert  earl 
pf  Devoufhire.  In  the  reign  of  king  James,  he  was  the  famq 
mlm  in  greater  honour,  and  in  greater  concern  for  his  coun^ 
try.  He  had  been  very  rudely  affronted  within  the  verge  of 
court,  by  colonel  Culpepper  j  but  reftraincd  his  refentmen^ 
at  the  time,  and  pardoned  him  upon  condition,  he  fhould  ne-r 
•  ver  more  appear  At  Whitehall.  But  immediately  after  the 
defi^at  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  the  colonel  was  encour% 
ged  to  come  publickly  to  court,  and  was  rifing  into  fome  de- 
gice  of  favour.  The  earl  of  Devonftiire  meeting  him  in  the 
king's  prefencc-chamber,  and  receiving  from  him,  as  he- 
thought,  an  iiifulting  look,  he  took  him  by  the  npfe,  led  him' 
out  of  the  room,  and  gave  him  fome  difdainful  blows  with 
the  head  of  his  cane.  For  this  bold  a(Sl  the  earl  was  pro^ 
iecuted  in  the  king's-bcnch  upon  an  information,  and  had  a^ 
exorbitant  fine  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  impofed  upot^  him, 
and,  though  a  peer,  was  conunittcd  to  the  king's^bench.  pri- 
son, till  be  fliould  make  payment  of  ic    He  was  never  abl^ 
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to  bear  any  conimement  he  could  break  from ;  and  therefere 
he  efcaped  only  to  go  home  to  his  feat  at  Chatfworth.  Upon 
the  news  of  his  beine  there,  the  fherifF  of  Derbyfhire  had  a 
precept  to  apprehend  him,  and  bring  him  with  his  poiTe  to 
town.  But  he  invited  the  fherifF,  and  kept  him  a  prifoner  of 
honour,  till  he  had  compounded  for  his  own  liberty,  by 
giving  bond  to  pay  the  full  fum  of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  [a  j. 
He  was  one  cv  the  eadieft  in  inviting  over  the  prince  of 
Oranee  -,  and  jking  James  II.  upon  the  nrft  alarm  from  Hol- 
land, oeing  jealous  of  him  above  any  other  peer,  endeavour- 
ed to  draw  nim  to  court,  which  the  earl  evaded*  Upon  the  l^enfiet* 
f  lince's  landing,  he  appeared  in  arms  for  him,  and  was  af- 
terwards received  by  him  with  the  higheft  marks  of  affec- 
tion and  elleem.  In  the  debates  of  the  houfe  of  lords  con- 
cerning the  throne,  he  was  very  zealous  for  declaring  the 
prince  and  princefs  of  Orange,  king  and  queen  of  England. 
February  14,  1688-9,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy 
council,  and  not  long  after,  named  lord  fteward  of  their 
jnajefties  houihold  ;  and  on  the  third  of  April  1689,  chofenlbM. 
a  knight  of  the  garter.  At  their  majefties  coronation  he 
aAed  as  lord  high  fteward  of  England;  and,  in  the  firil 
feffion  of  parliament  afterwards,  procured  a  refolution  of  the 
houie  of  lords,  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  judgment  given  a^ 
gainft  him  in  the  former  reigji,  and  a  vote,  that  no  peer 
ought  to  be  committed  for  nonpayment  of  a  fine  to  the 
crown.  In  January  1691,  he  attended  king  William  to  the 
congrefs  at  the  Hague,  where  he  lived  in  the  utmofl  flate 
and  magnificence,  and  had  the  honour  to  entertain  fcvcral 
ibvcreign  princes  at  his  table,  the  kiiig  himfelf  being  alfo 
prefent  incognito.  May  12,  1694,  he  was  created  marquis 
of  Hartingtoii  and  duke  of  Dcvonfhire ;  which,    with  his 

f  a3  The  bond  had  this  provi-  ties.     But  it  feems  the  popifh  par- 

ilcfitial  d'tkhzrgt,  that  it  wa$  found  ty  then  thought  that  the  curl  [lad 

among  the  ptpers  of  king  James,  forfeited  all  tirk  to  gi-atitnde  and 

and  given  up  by  king  William,  equity*     It  was  under  this  load  of 

We  are  told  that  the  countefs  dow-  dilflculties  that  he  iii-ft    projeAcd 

ager  his  mother,  being  uneafy  to  the  glorious  pile  at  Chatfwoith,  a« 

ice  htm  tinder  fo  great  a  hardfhip,  if  his  mind  rofe  upon  the  deprel^ 

^waited on  the king^  tobegherfoti^s  {von  of  his  fortunes}  for  he  rtow 

|yardon  ;  and,  for  difchas^e  of  the  contrafled  with  >yorkmen  to  pull 

fine,  humbly  defired  that  his  ma-  down  the  fouth  fide  of  that  good 

fefty  would  accept  of  her  deliver-  old  feat,  and  to  rebuild  it  ;n  apian 

ine  up  bonds  and  other  arknow-  he  gave  to  them  for  a  front  to  his 

fedgments  for  above  lixty  thoufand  gardenf^,  fo  fair  and  auguft,  that  it 

fKiunds  lent  by  her  huiband  and  his  looked  like  a  model  only  of  what 

mother  to  his  majefty's  father  and  might  be  done  in  after-ages.  - 
bwfther  in  their  jgrea^eft  extremi- 
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^rter  and  white  ftaff,  the  place  of  lieutenant  and  cufius  rd-»* 
tulorum  of  the  county  of  Derby,  and  jufticeflrip  in  eyre,  wsK 
as  much  honour  as  an  En  jlifh  fubjcft  could  enjoy.  After  the* 
queen's  death,  when  the  king's  abfencc  made  tne  appcint- 
inent  of  regents  ncccffarj',  he  was  one  of  the  lords  jufticesi' 
for  fcvcrt  fucccffivc  years  j  an  honour,  which  no  Other  tern-* 
poral   peer  enjoyed* 

In  the  cafe  of  fir  John  Fenwlck^  thou^  he  had  a  convic- 
tion of  guilty  yet  he  was  fo  avcrfe  to  any  cxtraordhiary  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  that  he  oppofed  the  bill,  as  he  did  like-^ 
wife  another  bill  for  the  refumption  of  the  forfeited  eflates  iii* 
Ireland.  At  the  acceflion  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  confirmed 
in  all  his  offices*  In  April*  1705^  he  attended  her  majeftjr 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  there  created  do<Sor  in  law.  Iif 
1706,  himfelf,  and  his  fori  the  marquis  of  Hartitigton  were 
In  the  number  of  Englilh  peers  appointed  commiinoners  for 
Concluding  an  union  with  Scotland  ;  this  was  the  laft  of  hi^ 

Am  ^ 

KtAntXt  ^ublick  employments.  He  died  Auguft  18,  1707,  He 
feemed  to  be  iiladc  fof  a  patriot :  his  mien  and  afpeft  were 
cngagin<^  and  commanding  :  his  addrefs  slnd  convcrfation 
were  civil  and  courteous  in  the  highcft  degree.  He  Judged 
right  in  the  fupreme  court ;  and  on  any  important  aflrair  nisi 
fpeechcd  were  fmooth  and  weighty.  As  a  ftatefmaii,  hi* 
wholes  deportment  came  up  to  his  noble  birth  and  his  emi- 
hent  ftations  :  nor  did  he  want  any  of  what  the  world  call 
i^ccompKfliments.  He  had  a  great  fklll  in  languages,  and 
read  the  Roman  authors  with  great  attention  :  Tacitus  was 
his  favouritCi  He  was  a  true  judge  of  hiftory,  a  critick  in 
|)oetryi.  and  had  a  fine  hand  in,  inufick.  tie  had  an  elegant 
taftc  in  painting,  and*  all  politer  arts  ;  and  in  archite£hirc  irt 
particular  a  genius,  (kill,  and  experience  beyond  any  one 
t)crfon  of  his  age,  his  houfe  at  Chatfworth  being  a  nioiiu- 
inent  of  beauty  and  magnificence  that  perhaps  is  not  exceed-* 
ed  by  any  palactf  In  Europe*     His  grace's  genius  for  poetiT 

Hlogr^  trit.  fliewed  itfelf  particularly  ih  two  pieces  that  arc  publiflieai 
and  are  allowed  by  the  criticks  to  be  written  with  equal  fpi- 
rit,  dignity,  and  delicacy,  i.  An  ode  on  the  death  of  queen 
Mary4  2,  Aii  allufion  to  the  biihop  of  Cambray'^s  fupplement 
to  Homer*  He  married  the  lady  Mary^  daughter  of  James  duke 
of  Orttiond^  by  whom  he  had  three  fohs  and  a  daughter^ 

>^v«in)b*  .  fcAUSSIN  (Nicholas)  a  frchch  jefult*  and  con* 
b.hiioth,  reflbr  to  Lewis  XIII,  was  born  at  Troves  in  Champagne  ill 
fcrp'.  Axiet.  j^e  year  1 580 ;  and  entered  into  the  order  of  jefuits,  when  he 
J«tPi3  I.  ^ftn'tv^eiity  fix  ycar$  of  agei    He  taught  rhctorick  in  fevcral 
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t/f  their  colleges  ;  and  afterwards  began  topreach,  by  which 
he  gained  very  great  reputation.     He  increafed  this  reputation 
bypublifliing  books;  and  in  time  was  preferred  to  be  con- 
feflbr  to  the  king.     But  he  did  not  difcharge  this  office  to  the 
tatisfsL&ion  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  though  he  difcharged  it  to 
the  fatisfadion  of  every  hofteft  man  ^  and  therefore  it  is,  not 
to  be  wondered,  that  he  came  at  length  to  be  removed.    A 
little  before  Cauflin's  death,  he  is  faid  to  have  delivered  into 
Ae  handi  of  a  friend  fome  original  letters ;  from  ihort  ex- 
traf^sof  whi<*,  fince  ptibliihed,  it  appears,  that  he  fell  into 
difgrace,  becaufe  he  would  not  reveal  fome  things,  which  he 
knew  by  the  king's  confeffion ;  nor  even  take  advice  of  his 
fuperiors,  how  he  was  to  behave  himfelf  in  the  direction  of 
the  kiiig's  confcience,  when  he  could  not  do  it  without  break- 
ing through  the  laws  of  confeffion.     There  are  alfo  fome 
hints  in  the  fame  cxtrafts,  which  fliew,  that  he  did  not  ap- 
prove Lewis  XIIPs  conduA  towards  the  queen  his  mother; 
and  there  is  a  probability,  that  he  ca'balled  to  get  cardind 
Richelieu  removed.     If  we  may  believe  the  abbe  Siri  in  hi* 
Memoirs,  this  jefuit,  in  his  -private  converfations  with  the 
king,  iiilifted  upon  the  cardinal's  retnoval  for  the  four  follow- 
ing reafons :  Firft,  becaufe  Mary  de  Medicis  the  queen  mo- 
ther was  banifhedi  Secondly,  becaufe  his  eminence  left  Lewfa 
XIII.  only  the  empty  name  of  king ;  Thirdly^  becaufe  this 
minifler  oppreffed  the  nation ;  Fourthly,  becaufe  he  power- 
fully aififted  the  proteftants  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  ca- 
tholick  church.     Father  CaufEn,  according  to  this  author, 
even  engaged  to  maintain  thefe  four  articles  againft  the  car- 
dinal in  the  king's  prefence ;  and  he  offered  the  cardinal's 
place  to  the  duke  of  Angoulime.     The  duke  having  ac- 
.quainted  the  prime  minifter  with  this  plot,  was  the  occiiiion 
of  father  Cauifin^s  difgrace,   accotding  to  the   abbe  SirL 
Others  again  have  aficrted,  that  the  queen  mother  obliged 
him  to  leave  Paris,  to  gratify  cardinal  Mazarine,  whom  he 
had  difpleafed  j  and  that  his  difgrace  was  occafioned  by  his 
Latin  piece  concerning  the  kingdom  and  houfe  of  God^ 
publifhed  in  the  year  1650,  in  which  he  had  freely  fpoken 
of  the  qualities  with  whidi  princes  ought*  to  be  adornedv 
But  be  all  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that  he  was  deprived 
x)f  his  employment,  and  banished  to  a  city  of  Lower  Brit^ 
tany.     He  got  leave  to  return  to  Paris  after  the  cardinal's 
death,  and  died  there  in  the  convent  of  the  jefuits  upon  the  . 
fecond  of  July  1651,  aged  feventy-one. 

None  or  his  works  did  him  more  honour  than  that  which 
he  uititled>  La  cour  fainte.     It  has. been  printed  a  gres^ 
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Many  tilne$,  and  tranflattfd  into  Latin,  Italian,  Spanifh,  Pox-^ 
tugueze^  German,  and  £ng]ini.  He  published  feveral  other 
l>ooks  both  in  Latin  and  French  i  and  his  book  De  facfa  et 
profana  eloqiientia  is  well  known  by  the  ufe,  that  has  been 
made  of  it  here  in  England.  There  is  a  ftrange  fingularity 
related  of  father  Cauffin  by  one  of  bis  elogifh,  which  we 
muft  not  omit  to  mention.  He  had,  it  is  uid,  a  very  ex* 
traordinary  fympathy  with  the  heavens,  efpecially  witn  the 
fun^  which  he  called  his  ftar,  and  which  had  very  remarka- 
ble effects  both  upon  his  body  and  mind,  according  as  it 
was  more  or  lefs  diftant,  or  as  it  ihined  bright  or  was  covered 
with  clouds.  The  effe(5ts  of'  the  fun  upon  him  were  not 
tranfient,  but  appealed  conftantly  by  the  fparkling  of  his 
eyes,  and  the  lively  colour  of  his  face,  in  which  there  was 
fomething  that  made  a  very  flrong  impreflion  upon  Henry 
IV.  of  France.  Cauifin^  when  very  young,  attended  father 
Goilteri,  a  famous  preacher  of  his  time,  to  court,  and  there 
that  king  obfervcd  him  very  attentively.  He  had  never  feeh 
him  before^  nor  heard  of  him ;  but  as  foon  as  he  perceived 
him,  he  went  to  him,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  treated 
him  with  fo  much  kindnefs,  that  CauiTm  was  as  much  a- 
Hiamed^  as  the  by-ftanders  were  aftonifhed.  But  tlie  king 
faid,  that  he  had  diflinguiihed  this  youth  among  the  croucl, 
and  expc(3e(L  that  he  would  ferve  him  and  his  family  very 
fiiithfully.  Then,  turning  to  father  Goht^ri,  he  fpoke  with 
a  loud  voice,  "  Father,  you  have  here  an  attendant,  whof 
**  if  I  am  not  miftakenj  will  become  in  time  one  of  the 
B^y'k'iDicl.  <«  greateft  ornaments  of  your  fociety/' 

Cauilin. 

CAXTON  (William)  the  firft  who  introduced  the 
art  of  printing  into  Englajid,  was  born  about  the  latter  end 
fliogr.  Brit,  of  thc  feign  of  king  Henry  IV.  (who  died  in  the  year  1412} 
in  the  Weald,  or  woody  part  of  ftent.  He  was  inftrudled 
at  home  in  reading  and  writing,  in  which,  confidering  the 
timcS)  he  arrived  to  confiderablfe  proficiency.  He  afterv^'ards 
attained  fome  knowledge  of  both  Latin  and  French*  Being 
libout  fifteen  or  fixteen,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  tnr.  Robert 
Lame  a  rtiercer,  whoj  after  having  been  iherifF  and  lord  mayor 
of  London,  died  in  144 1,  leaving  by  will  thirty  four  marks 
to  his  apprentice  William  Caxton;  a  confideraole  legacy  ia 
thofe  days,  and  an  eariy  teftimony  of  Caxton^s  good  beha- 
viour and  integrity*  Caxton  went  abroad  to  fettle,  the  fame 
year  that  his  mafter  died,  and  vvas  entrufted  by  thc  mercers 
company  to  be  their  agent  ot  faftor,  m  Holland,  Zealand^ 
yianders)  &c«    In  1464  a  coihlniiiion  \va$  granted  to  hiixK 

am 
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and  Richard  Whctchill,  efqj  by  king  Ediyard  IV.  to  oonti«- 
nue  and  confirm  the  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce^  between 
his  majefty  and  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy;  or,  if  they  found 
it  neceflary,  to  make  a  new  one.  They  are  ftyled^  in  tne  com- 
mtffipn,  ambaflfadors  and  fpecial  deputies.  A  marriage  was  con*  . 
duded  in  July  1468,  between  the  king's  iifter,  lady  Mai^* 
ret  of  York)  and  the  duke's  fon  Charles,  he  being  then 
duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  when  the  lady  arrived  at  the  duke's 
court  at  Bruges^  mr.  Caxton  appears  to  have  been  of  her 
retinue.  He  was  either  now  one  of  her  houfhold,  or  held 
ibme  conftant  poft  or  office  under  her  ;  becaufe,  as  he  fay%B^gr.  Briu 
he  rteeived  of  her  a  yearly  fee  or  falary,  befides  many  otner 

Sood  and  great  bcnchts^  being  more  expert  than  moft  o- 
liers  in  penmanfliip  and  languages,  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  duchefs  in  fome  literary  way. 
As  foon  as  he  had  acquired  the  myftery  of  the  new  invention 
of  printing,  which  he  did  not  accomplilh,  he  fays  liimfelf, 
without  great  expence,  he  was  employed  by  her,  in  tranflat*- 
ing  out  of  French,  a  large  volume,  and  afterwards  in  printing 
it.  It  appeared  under  the  title  of  the  Recuyell  of  the  hiftory 
of  Troy  ;  and  is  the  firft  book  we  now  know  of,  that  was 
printed  in  the  Englifh  tongue.  In  the  title  page  we  r^d  as 
follows :  **  The  Recuyell  of  the  hiftorys  of  Troye :  com- 
pofcd  and  drawen  out  of  dyvercc  bookes  of  Latyn^  into 
Frcnsfhe,  by  the  right  venerable  pcrfbne^  and  worihipfull 
man  Raoul  le  Fbure,  preeft,  and  chapelayn  imto  the  right 
"  noble  gloryous  and  myghty  prynce  in  his  tyme,  Philip 
**  due  of  Bourgoyne,  of  iBraband,  &C;  in  the  yeare  of  the 
^  incamacion  of  our  Lord  God  a  thoufand  four  hundred 
*'  (ixty  and  foure,  and  tranflatcd  and  drawen  out  of  the 
**  Frenfshc  into  Englifh,  by  Willyam  Caxton  mercer  of  the 
**  cyte  of  London,  at  the  commandement  of  the  right  hyc 
•*  myghty  and  vertuofe  princeflc  his  redoubtyd  lady  Marga- 
**  rete,  oy  the  grace  of  God  duchefle  of  Burgoyne^  &c* 
^^  which  £iyd  tranflation  and  worke  was  begonne  m  Brueis 
**  in  the  countere  of  Flaundfers^  the  fyrft  day  of  Marche,  tne 
'^^  year  of  the  incamacion  of  our  faid  Lord  God,  a  thoufand 
**  foure  hondred  fixty  and  eighty  and  ended  and  fynyfhed  in 
the  holy  cyte  of  Colen,  the  xix  day  of  Septembre  the 
yeare  or  our  fayd  Lord  God,  a  thoufand  foure  hondred 
**  uxtyandenleven.  "Cakton,  then,fini{hedthisworkini4}^i,' 
but  it  doth  not  now  appear,  that  the  art  of  printing  was 

fra^ifed  by  him  in  England^  till  about  three  years  after.  DifTeiia^ioH 
>r.  Middleton  obfervcs,  that  all  our  writers  before  the  re- *J^*>f  •"?*'» 
fioraaox})  who  mention  the  introdu^on  of  the  art  amongfl  ^  |"^£ 
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Its,  give  him  Ac  credit  of  it,  without  any  contradi<3ion,  ot 
rafiation.  The  doftor  has  alfo  taken  notice  of  a  pailage  in 
the  end  of  the  third  book  of  Caxton's  Rccuyell,  or  gadrying 
together  of  the  hiftories  of  Troy,  printed  without  a  date  in 
fbl.  which  amounts  in  a  manner  to  a  dired  teftimony  of  it. 
**  Thus  end  I  this  boke^  &c.  and  for  as  mochc  as  in  wiy- 
♦*  ting 'of  the  fame,  my  penne  is  worn,  myn  hande  wery, 
*'  and  myn  eyen  denuned  withovermoch  lokvne;  on  the  white 
"  paper— and  that  age  creepeth  on  me  dayly-^and  alfo  be- 
*'•  caufe  I  have  ^romyfld  to  dyverce  gentilmen  and  to  many 
**  frends  to  addrefle  to  hem  as  haftely  as  I  might  this  fayd 
*^  boke^  therefor  I  have  praSyfed  and  lerned  at  my  grete 
**  charge  and  difpenfe  to  ordeyne  this  favd  boke  in  prynte  af- 
"  ter  the  maner  and  forme  as  ye  may  here  fee,  and  is  not 
**  wreton  with  penne  and  ynkc  as  other  bokes  ben,  to  thendd 
**  that  every  man  may  have  them  attones^  for  all  tlie  bokes 
*'  of  this  ftorye,  named  the  Recuyell  of  the  hiftoryes  of 
**  Troyes,  thus  emprynted  as  ye  here  fee,  'were  begoone  in 
*'  oon  day  and  alfo  Aniflied  in  oon  day,  &c."  By  the  editi- 
on of  the  Game  of  chefs,  dated  in  1474,'  Caxton  appears  to 
Jiave  been  then  fettled  in  England ;  and  this  book  is  allowed 
by  aB  the  typographical  antiquaries,  to  have  been  the  firft 
ipecimen  of  the  art  among  us,  sind  as  fuch,  it  has  been  (o 
Valued,  that  it  is  faid  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  for  a  fair  copy 
thereof,  which  was  given  him  by  mr.  Granger,  prefented 
hrm  with  a  purfe  of  forty  guineas.  The  title  is  2s  follows* 
Thegame  and  playof  thecheflc  ^  in  which  thauftoritics,  diftes, 
And  ftoryes  of  auncient  doftours,  philofophers^  poetes,  and  of 
other  wyfe  men  ben  recounted  and  applied  unto  the  morolitie 
of  the  publique  wele,  as  well  of  the  nobles  as  of  the  comyn 
^people.  Tranflated  out  of  Frcnfli  and  emprynted  by  William 
Caxton,  fynyfliid  of  the  laft  day  of  Marche  the  ycre  of  our 
Lord  God  a  thoufand  foure  hondrcd  and  Lxxiiii.  The  next 
performance  of  Caxton,  of  which  the  date  is  afcertained,  is 
The  diftes  and  fayengis  of  the  philofophres,  tranflated  out  of 
Frenlh  by  Antone  erle  Ryvj^ers  lord  Seerles,  emprynted  by 
William  Caxton  at  Weftmeftre  1477.  ^^  confifts  or  feventy 
five  leaves,  and  contains  the  fayings  of  Sedcchias,  Homer, 
Solon,  Hippocrates,  Pythagoras,  Diogenes,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Ariftotle^  Alexander,  Ptolemy,  Seneca,  St.  Gregorj^,  Galen^ 
and  fome  others.  At  the  end  of  the  tranflation,  there  is  a 
remarkable  chapter  added,  of  three  leaves  (which  concludes 
the  whole  volume)  written  by  William  Caxton,  or  the  carl 
in  his  name;  containing  a  tranflation  from  the  French,  of' 
thofe  farcafins  of  Socrates,  againft  the  feir  fex,  whieh  the  no- 
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blc  tranflator  of  the  reft,  had  purpofely  pSiSeA  ioi^rj  in'tlM 
proper  places,  under  the  chapter  of  thit  pt^ofopher.    CiOi^ 
ton  printed  feveral  other  pieces^  either  of  his  owA  compofition^ 
or  tranflated  by  him.     His  laft  wori:  was  a  tMnfkition  from 
the  French,  of  the  Holy  Kvcs  of  the  fathers  hermtvs  living  ill 
the  deferts ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Wynkin  de  Wotde,  that 
he  finifhed  his  life  and  tiianfiation  together,  on  ihf  fatrte  dAf 
in  the  yeai*  1491.     Dr.  Middleton  obferv^cs,  that  whoerer 
turns  over  his  printed  works,  muft  eontra6t  a  refpe&  for  hiff!) 
and  be  convinced  that  he  preferved  the  faftie  charaAer  ijiroiigh 
life,   of  an  honeft,  modeft  man,    greatly  induftrious '  to  dd 
good  to  his  country,  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities^  by  fpreading 
among  the  people  fuch  books,  as  he  thought  ufdtil  to  reli- 
gion and  good  manners  5    which  wete  chiefly  tranflated  from 
3ie  French. 

CEDRENUS  (George)  a  Grecian  monk,  lived  iri 
the  eleventh  age,  and  wrote  annals^  or  an  abridged  hiflory, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  reign  of  ifaac  Com- 
.  nenus  emperor  of  Conftantinople^  who  fuceeeded  Michael 
IV.  in  the  year  10571  This  work  fc  no  more  than  an  ex-  Vofliot  at 
traft  from  feveral  hiftoriansj  and  chieiBy  frOtti  Georgius  Syn-**^ti»  ^«^ 
tellus-,  whofe  chtonology  he  has  followed  from  the  creati<A  to 
the  reign  of  Dioclefian.  Theophanes  is  another  hiftorian  he 
has  made  ufe  of  from  Dioclefiart  to  Michael  Curopalatdt. 
*rhe  next  he  borrows  from  is  Thriceftus  Scylitzes  from  Cu- 
ropalates  to  his  own  time*  In  fliort^  Cedrenus^s  hiftory  is 
patched  up  from  feveral  authors,  and  that  too  without  any 
jgreat  judgment ;  fo  that  we  fhall  not  paft  an  improper  cen- 
fure  upon  ir,  if  we  may  fay,  that  it  is  itad  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  men  ufe  a  tiad  h^ht^  rather  than  none  at  aS^ 
There  is  an  edition  of  Cedrcrius*S  Annals,  printed  at  Paris 
in  the  year  1647,  with  the  Latin, verfioh  of  ^yknder,  an4 
the  notes'  of  father  James  Goar  a  dolninjcan* 

CELStJS  (AuRELics  CokK^LZus)  a^iloibph^ 
tnd  phyikrian^  ^01^  flourifhed  under  the  reigh  of  Aumftul 
^  %md  Tiberiusj  about  twenty  years  after  Chrift.  We  know 
but  little  of  him.  That  he  lived  at  Rome,  and  fpent  the, 
greateft  part  of  his  dayi  there,  we  have  fomc  reafons  to 
fiiink ;  but  whether  he  was  born  in  that  city^  rtr  ever  made 
free  of  it,  muft  remain^  as  it  is,  uncertain.  He  wrote  upcm 
feveral  fubjefts,  as  we  learn  from  Quintilian  :  upon  rheto- 
rick,  for  which  he  is  often  quoted  and  comtnended  by  this 
great  mafteri  vpo0  the  art  military  1  upon  ag^cukure ;  and 
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wt  haVe  ftOl  actant  of  his  eight  books  De  medicina,  which 
Irf.  or«t.  1,  are  written  in  very  fine  Latin.     There  is  a  pafTage  in  one  of 
sii.  tip.  xi.  ^^f^  books,  which  deferves  to  be  quoted,  becaufe  it  fliews 
a  generous  and  enlarged- way  of  thinking  in  the  man  :  be- 
^        caufe  too  it  is  applicable  to  more  profeffid^s  than  one,  and 
may  help  to  cure  that  obilinacy  and  bigotry,  which  is  To  na- 
tural to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart.     The  famous  Hippo* 
crates^  as  knowing  and  as  (kilful  a  phyfician  as  he  was,  yet 
once  took  ^  fra£);ure  of  the  fkuU  for  the  natural  future,  and 
wa»  afterwards  fo  ingenious  as  to  confefs  his  miftake,  and 
even  to  leave  it  upon  records     ^^  This,  fays  Celfus,  was 
*^  a£king  like  a  truly  great  man.    Little  geniufes,  confcious 
*^  to  theihfelves  that  they  have  nothing  to  fpare,  cannot 
*'  bear  the  leaft  diminution  of  their  prerogative,  nor  fufter 
•*  themfelves  to  depart  from  any  opinion,  which  they  have 
*^  once  embraced,  how  falfe  and  pernicious  foevcr  that  opi- 
**  nion  may  he;  while  the  man  of  real  abilities   is  always 
«<  ready  to  make  a  frank  acknowledgement  of  his  errors^ 
'^  and  efpecially  in  a  profeffion,  where  it  is  of  importance  to 
•'  pofteritjT  to  record  the  truth*  **     Read  his  own  wocds : 
^^  More  fcilicet  magnorum  virorum,  &  fiduciam  magnarum 
^'  rerum  habentium.    Nam  levia  ingenia,  quia  nihil  habent, 
^^  nihil  fibi  detrahunt :  magno  ingeiiio^  multaque  nihilomi* 
**  nus  habituro>  convenit  etiam  fimplex  veri  crroris  confef- 
'^  fio ;  praecipueque  in  eo  minifterio,  quod  utilitatis  caufa 
*'  pofteris  traditun"  The  great  3oerhaave  tells  us,  that  Cel-* 
fus  ifi  one  of  the  beft  authors  of  antiquity,  for  letting  us  into 
the  true  meaning,  and  opinions  of  Hippocrates ;  and  that 
without  him  the  writings  of  this  father  in  phyfick  would  be 
<^ten  unintelligible,  often  mifunderftood  by  us.     This  author 
ikews  us  alfo,  how  the  ancients  cured  diftempers  by  fri<Sbion, 
bathing,  &c*  and  upon  this  account  deferves  to  be  univerfally 
read  ;  for  by  informations  of  this  fort,  men  may  be  enabled 
in  fome  meafure  to  be  their  own  phyficians  ^  may  prevent 
and  remedy  many  diforders  by  natural  means,  witnout  hav- 
ing recourle  to  that  unnatural  gallimawfry  of   medicine, 
which,  however  it  may  contribute  to  the  flounihing  of  trade. 
Is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  produ(Elive  of  more  calamities  than  it 
removes,  and  often  leaves  the  patient  worfe  than  it  found 
him*     The  eight  books  De  medicina  have  been  printed  feve- 
ral  times.     The  Elzevir  edition  in  the  year  1650  by  Vander 
Linden  is  the  befl,  as  being  intirely  corrected  from  his  manu«i> 
.    icripts.     Other  editions  have  been  printed  fince  j  as  that  of 
Amfterdam  in  1687,  in  duodecimo^  and  that  of  Leyden  ip 
*i?30  in  two  volumes  oftavo* 
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C  £  L  S  U  S,  a  celebrated  philofopher  of  the  Epicurean 
(sA^  flourilhed  in  the  fecond  century  under  Adrian  and  An-* 
toninus  Pius,  and  is  the  fame  with  him,  to  whom  Lucian  has 
dedicated  his  Pfeudomantis.  He  wrote  a  famous  work  a* 
gainft  the  chriftian  religion  under  the  tide  of  A  truedifcourfe^ 
which  was  anfwered  bv  Origen  in  as  famous  a  work,  confift-* 
^g  of  eight  books.  He  promifed  another  work,  wherein  he 
undertook  to  teach  how  men  fhould  live,  who  would  follow 
the  rules  of  philofophy ;  and  when  Origen  fent  his  anlwer 
to  St.  Ambrofe,  Ambrofe  deiired  him  to  fend  him  that  other 
work,  if  there  was  any  fuch  to  be  found.  But  it  is  not  known, 
whetjier  Cdfus  made  good  his  promife,  or  ever  fet  about 
diat  work  at  adl.  His  True  difcourfe  is  loft ;  but  his  objefH- 
<M)s  againft  chriftianity  may  be  known  from  the  extra£b, 
which  are  prcferved  of  it  in  Origen's  anfwer.  It  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  he  was  a  molt  fubde  adverfary,  perledly 
verfed  in  all  the  arts  of  controverfy,  and  as  learned  as  he 
was  ingenious :  fo  that  it  is  no  wonder,  if  the  primitive 
chriftians  thought  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  champion  as. 
Or^cn,  a  match  for  him. 

CENSORINUS,    a  celebrated  critick,    chronologcr, 
antiquarian,  and  grammarian,  for  fuch  Prifcian  calls  him  in 
his  book  upon  grammar,  flouriflied  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Ale^pmder  Severus,     This  part  of  his  charadter  muft  how- 
ever arife  from  his  bode  Concerning  accents,  frequently  cited 
by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  and  other  things,  which  are  loft  ^ 
and  not  from  his  De  die  natali,  which  is  the  only  piece  re- 
maining of  him^     This  treadfe  was  written  about  the  year 
238,  and  dedicated  to  Quintus  Cerellius,  a  man  of  £queft-« 
rian  order,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  very  highly  in  his  fifteenth 
chapter.     Gerard  Voffius,  in  one  place,  calls  this  *'  a  litde 
^*  book  of  gold  3"  and,  in  another  declares  |t  to  be  <<  a  moft 
**  learned  work,  and  of  the  higheft  ufe  and  importance  to 
^*  chronologers,  fince  it  conned  and  determines  with  great 
^^  exadnefs  fome  principal  seras  in  pagan  hiftory.*'    It  is  voffivt  Dt 
however  a  worlc  of  a  mifcellaneous  nature,  and  treats  of  an^  Tctenc  Math, 
dquities*  as  ivell  ^  chronology.     It  was  printed  with  the  Jj^^jJ^^^j 
note^  of  Lindenbrokius  at  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1695  ;i,  2,,c.  |/ 
there  may  have  been  editions  of  it  fii)ce  that  time,  though  at 
prc^nt  we  dp  not  recollecSt  them, 

CENTLIVRE  (Susannah)  a  celebrated  comick 
Vfntcif  was  the  daughter  of  one  nir,  Freeman  of  Qolbfach 
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in  Lincolnfhire.  Several  gzy  adventures  are  related  of  thif 
lady  in  her  youth  -,  one  of  which  was,  that  fhe  fpent  (everal 
months  in  Cambridge,  at  the  chambers  of  a  gentleman  of 
Ibrtune,  difguifed  under  a  man's  habU:.  If  this  little  ftpry 
be  true,  fhe  certainly  had  a  benefit,  which  the  generality  oC 
her  fex  have  not ;  that,  I  meany  of  sm  univerfity  education. 
Afterwards  ihe  went  to  Londpfi,  where  (he  took  care  to  im* 
move  tl^e  charfiAS  of  her  perfon  and  her  genius^  She  learnt 
("renchf  and  read.a  gr^at  deal  of  poetry ;  for  which  ihe.was 
(b  particularly  turned^  that  as  one  of  her  biogrif  hers  tells  us, 
ihe  compofed  a  fong  before  fl^e  was  feyei)  years  old.  She  13 
^he  author  of  fifteen  plays,  and  feyeral  little  poems,  for  £6m^ 
p{  which  fhe  is  faid  to  I^slvq  received  confiderable  prefentt 
from  very  great  perfonages:  from  prince  Eugene,  a  very 
handfbme  and  weighty  gold  fnuff  box  fbr  a  poem,  infcribed 
to  him  at  the  end  of  her  comedy,  called  the  Perplexed  io<r 
vers  i  and  from  the  duke  d'Aumont  the  French  ambafiador^ 
another  for  a  Mafque^adc,  which  fheaddreflcd  tohim.  Thi^ 
duke  is  faid  to  haye.afked  her,  ^'whether  ihe  had  a  fnuflf 
t)ox :  ihe  told  him,  ^^  yes,  o^e  that  prjnce  Eugene  had  given 
^«  hen'*  ^*  Oh,"  faid  he,  "  that^  was  a  Whig  box,  now 
♦'  I  will  give  a  Tory  fnufF  box."  Her  talent  was  comedy : 
particularlv  the  contrivance  of  plots  and  incidents.  Sir  Ki- 
^ard  Steele  in  one  of  theTatlers,  fpeaking  of  her  Bu[y  body» 
recommends  it  in  thefe  terms.  ^^  The  plot  and  iocioents  of 
^^  the  play  are  laid  with  that  fubtilty  and  fpirit,  which  is  pe- 
^^  culiar  to  females  of  wit ;  and  is  feldom  well  performed  by 
^'  thofe  of  the  other  fex,  in  whom  craft  in  Jove  is  aa  a&  of 
^^  invention,  and  not  as  with  womeQ,  the  <?fFe6t  of  nature 
#*  and  inftinft."  She  died  December  i,  1723,  aftcjc  being 
thrice  married  ^  and  has  finoe  been  mentioned  by  mr*  Pope  iz} 
the  Dunciad,  for  having  written,  as  his  commentator  fays, 
g  ballad  againi^  his  Homer,  before  he  began  it.  3he  kept  fo/ 
many  years  a  ponftant  correfpondence  with  many  gcntlemeg 
(^  eminence  and  wit;  particularly  with  fir  Richard  Steele| 
nr.  Rowe,  mr,  Budgell*  dr.  Sewell,  mr.  Amhurft,  &c.  It 
is  faid,  0)e  lived  in  a  decent  clean  manner,  and  could  (hew  a 
ftseat  many  jewels  and  pieces  of  plate,  which  were  the  jm*' 
4uce  q{  her  own  labour;  either  purchafcd  by  the  money 
^  bcQu^t  if%  by  her  copies,  her  benefit  plays,  or  were  prefects 
from  patrons.  This  we  mention  as  an  extraordinary  anec« 
dote  of  this  lady ;  few  othei*  poets  having  been  able  to  (he^ 
the  like,  who  have  chiefly  relied  on  their  pen  for  fupportr 
the  died  in  Spring-garden  at  the  houfe  of  her  huib|itid  mr^ 
^ofeph  Centiivre^  who  had  bpen  one  of  <jw€co  Apse's  cooks* 
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«u)  had  iallen  In  love  with  her  at  Windfor,  about  tji^  year 
1706,  where  flie  aded  the  part  of  Alexander  the  ereat ;  and 
was  buried  at  the  church  of  St,  Martin  in  the  fields. 

C  E  R  D  A  (John  Lewis)  a  Spanifh  jefuit,  and  native  of 
Toledo,  was  a  man  of  great  learning*  and  as  his  brethren 
have  repsefented  him,  of  as  great  fimplicity  and  candor.    He  AlegamK 
diftinguiihed  bimfelf  by  feveral  produ£Hons;  and  the -fame  ^^l»^  ^'' 
of  his  parts  and  learning  was  fo  great,  that  Urban  VIII.  is  *'***  ^*  ^ 
iaid  to  have  had  his  pi£hire  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  when  that^^'* 
pope  fent  his  nephew  cardinal  Barberini  ambaflador  into 
Spain,  it  was  part  of  his  bufmefs  \o  pay  Cerda  a  vifit,  and 
to  amire  him  of  the  pope's  eftecm.    This  Moreri  t^Us  us, 
and  alfo  that  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  in  the  year 
1574 »  but  he  does  not  mention  the  time  of  his  birth,     Cer-       ^ 
da's  Commentaries  upon  Virgil  have  been  much  ^fteemqd, 
and  ufually  read  by  criticks  and  peribns  of  tafte  in  the  belles 
iettres.    Baillet  fays,, there  are  fome  good  things  in  them, 
and  fome  very  moderate  j  or  rather,  he  quotes  a  man  who 
iays  fo,  though  it  apjpears  to  haye  been  his  own  opinion.  Jageimnt 
His  Commentaries  upon  the  works  of  Tertullian  have  not****.^^*^**2' 
been  fo  much  eftccmed,  even  by  papifls.    Puptn  fays,  they  ^'  ^'  ^'  * 
are  long  and  tediou3}  full  of  digremons  and  explications  of 
paflaees,  which  arc  too  clear  to  need  Uny  explaining.   There  BiUioth.  <ieii 
is  alio  of  Cerda'^  a  volume  of  Adverla  facra,  which  wasaot.  eccieC 
printed  in  folio  at  Lyons,  in  the  yev  1626,     He  died  in  *•  '•  ?•  '^ 
the  year  1643,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age, 

C  E  R  V  ANTES.    Sec  Saavedra. 

CHAISE  (Father  J)I  la)  a  jefuit  of  uncommon  abi^- 
litics,  and  confcJIbr  to  Lewis  XIV.  of  France,  was  bom  at 
Forez  in  the  province  of  Lyons,  about  the  year  1626,  of 
ancient  but  reduced  family.  He  gave  early  indications  of 
an  excellent  wit  when  he  was  at  fchool,  and  performed  his 
philofophicaI*e)Qercife;s  under  father  de  Vaux,  who  was  af- 
terwards advanced  to  the  higheft  employments  in  his  order. 
When  he  was  arrived  at  a  proper  ^,  he  was  ordained  n 
prteft ;  and  becanifi  afterwards  profeilor  of  divinity  in  the 
.province  of  Lyons,  and  re£tor  and  provincial  of  a^ college 
there.  He  (pent  at  feveral  feafons  a  good  deal  of  .time  in 
Paris,  where  his  great  addrefs,  his  wit,  and  love  of  kttera, 
made  him  almoft  univerfally  known }  and  in  the  y^ar  1663^ 
the  bilhop  of  Bayeux  introduced  him  to  cardinal  M^zarih^ 
who  (hewi^d  him  many  marks  of  favour,  and  toJd  .hkn,  far 
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would  .be  hi5  friend.  And  indeed  the  cardinal  was,  what 
minifters  of  ftatc  fometimes  are  not,  as  good  as  his  word  : 
for  in  the  year  1665,  he  prefented  La'Chaife  to  the  king^ 
as  a  perfon,  of  whofe  great  abilities  and  merit  he  was  well 
convinced.  He  afterwards  got  him  admitted  into  the  coun- 
cil of  CQiifcience,  which  indeed  was  no  lefs  than  to  make 
him  coadjutor  to  the  confeflbr.  Nor  did  La  Chaife  belye  the 
teftimony,  which  the  cardinal  had  given  of  him  j  for  he 
governea  himfelf  in  this  poft,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  a 
man,  grown  old  in  bufinefs  ;  and  apprehended  the  manage- 
ment of  the  king's  humour  fo  well,  that  when  the  cardinal 
died,  he  found  himfelf  able  to  (land  upon  hisownlegs.  In  1675, 
he  was  made  confeflbr  to  the  king  ;  and  about  ten  years  af- 
ter, was  the  principal  advifer  and  dire6lor  of  his  marriage 
Widi  madam  de  Maintenon,  The  king  was  then  arrived  at 
an  age,  when  confeflbrs  have  more  than  an  ordinary  influ* 
ence  :  and  La  Chaife  found  himfelf  a  minifter  of  ftate,  with* 
out  expe£Hn^,  and  almoft  before  he  perceived  it.  He  did 
bufmefs  regularly  with  the  king,  and  immedi;ite]y  faw  all 
the  lords  and  all  the  prelates  at  his  feet*  He  had  made  him- 
felf a  matter  in  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  which,  by  the  dif- 
putes  that  often  arofe  between  the  courts  of  France  and  the 
court  of  Rome,  were  become  affairs  of  ftate. 

Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  his  addrefs,  and  the'  influence  which 
by  it  he  had  gained  over  the  king,  he  was  fometimes  out  of 
lavour  witK  his  mafter,  and  in  danger  of  being  difgraced, 
provoked  at  the  ill  fuccefe  pf  the  affair,  concerning  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologn,  in  the  year  1689,  the  king  £ewed  his 
^lifpleafure  to  the  confeflbr,  Iw  whofe  councils  be  had  been 
influenced.  La  Chaife  excu(ed  himfelf,  by  laying  the  blame 
vpon  the  marquis  de  Lo^vois  ;  but  the  kii^  told  him  with 
fome  indignation,  •**  that  an  enterprife,  fuggefted  by  jefuits, 
**  had  never  fuccecded  ;  and  that  it  would  be  better,  if  they 
**  would  confine  themfelves  to  teaching  their  fcholars,  and 
^*  never  prcfume  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  ftate."  La  Chaife 
was  very  foUicitous  to  cftablifli  an  intereft  with  madam  d^ 
Maintenon  ;  but  does  not  appear  to  have  done  it  effeihially, 
fill  that  favourite  found  herfelf  unable,  by  all  her  intrigues 
and  contrivances,  to  remove  him  from  the  place  of  confef- 
lbr. The  jefuit,  it  fcems,  had  not  religion  enough  for  thi$ 
devout  lady.  He  Igved  pleafurcs,  had  a  taft^  for  magnifjr 
^ncfi^l  and  was  tliought  too  lukewarm  in  the  care  of  his  ma- 
iler's confcience.  He  had  however  virtues,  which  a  perfdn^ 
iefs  p^ous  and  devout  than  madam  de  Mainti^non,  would 
ftave  pcf5ffycd  and  acknowledged  J  and^  if  he  did  not  pof- 
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(bfe  the  qualities,  which  were  ncceflary  for  a  confeflbr  of  th9 
fcry  religious,  he  had  all  thofe  which  werp  neceflkry  for  the 
eonfeflbr  of  a  king.  He  died  in  January,  1709,  a^a  po{IefIe4 
to  the  Tery  laft  fo  great  a  fhaire  of  favour  arid  efteem  with 
the  king,  that  his  majefty  conflilted  him  uppri  his  death-bed 
aboat  the  choice  of  his  fucceflbr. 

This  jefuit  ^d  confeflbr  was  a  lover  of  wit  and  learning, 
and,  by  the  confeflioij  of  his  encipies,  always  patronized  li 
among  whomfoeyer  he  found  it.  IJe  poflefled  alfo  a  very 
great  (hare  of  both  himfelf ;  and  though  we  dp  not  fincL 
that  he  gave  a  fpecimcn  of  either  in  any  literary  produc- 
tions, yet  this  was  a  character  univerfally  allowed  him,  Ii| 
the  year  1690,  the  leari^ed  Huetius,  bimop  of  Auranches, 
dedicated  to  him  his  Quxftiones  alnetanac  de  concordia  ra-^ 
idonis  et  fidei ;  and  in  the  dedication,  calls  him  ^^  yirum  do- 
^^  6knnx  pmnis,  ac  philofophiae  imprimis  et  theologiae,  in- 
**  tcrioribus  ftudiis  fupra  fidem  excuhum  ;"  that  is,  **  a  man 
incredibly  well  verfed  in  all  parts  of  learning,  of  philofo^ 
phy  and  divirtity  in  particular."  A  g^'cat  elogium,  and 
vet  probably  a  true  one  !  ^ince  it  came  from  a  mai),  who 
iiad  no  ambi^ous  pjnrpofes  to  ferve  by  flattery  and  lying  ; 
and  who^  thoush  he  had  lived  ten  years  in  a:  court,  was 
deemed  at  that  time  a  very  honeft  man.  ^ 

CHALCONDYLES  (Demetrius)  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  fcholar  of  Theodore  Gaza,  was  one  of  thof<? 
jGreek?,  who  about  the  time  of  the  talcing  of  Conftantino- 
ple  went  into  the  weit.  At  the  invitation  of  Laurence  de  Hody  d« 
^edicis,  he  profefled  to  teach  the  Greek  language  at  Flo-  ?J?^"^'^": 
fence  ii)  the  year  1479  j  where  Jie  had  fpr  his  riyal  the  &-  p.^ij*  * 
mous  Angelus  Politianus,  to  whom  Laurence  had  committed 
the  tuition  of  one  of  his  fons.  After  the  death  of  Lau-» 
rcncc,  ChaJcondyles  was  in\ntcd  to  Milan  by  Lewis  Sfortia^ 
which  invitation  \\t  accepted;  either  becaufe  he  was  tired 
wirii  contendjng  with  PoUtian^  or  becaufe  he  wa^  hurt  with 
'Polidan's  acknowledged  fuperiority  in  Latin  learning;  or 
perhaps  pn  both  th^Ie  accounts.  Here  he  taught  Greek  a 
long  time  with  great  reputation  ;  and  did*  not  die  before  the 
year  15 10, -when  there  is  reafon  to. think  he  was  above 
eighty  years  of  age.  Among  the  learned  Greeks,  whom 
pope  Nkolas  V.  feht  to  Rome  to  tranflate  the  Greek  authors 
into  Latin,  Ghalcondyles  was  one ;  from  which  we  may  col-* 
led,  that  he  probably  travelled  into  the  weft  before  the  tak- 
ing of  Condantinople  in  1453>  fmce Nicolas  died  in  1455^ 
He  publiflied  a  gran^ar,  and  fome  other  little  things ;  and 
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under  his  inipeftion  and  care  was  firft  published  at  FIo^ 
rence,  in  the  year  14999  the  Greek  lexicon  of  Suidas*  Pi^ 
erius  Valerianus,  in  his  book  De  infaelicitate  literatonim, 
fays,  that  Chalcondyles,  though  a  deferving  man.  in  his 
moral  as  well  as  literary  character,  led  neverthelefs  a  veiy 
unhappy  life ;  and  reckons  perpetual  banifhment  from  his 
country  among  the  chief  or  his  misfortunes*  Others  have 
mentioned  domefiick  evils  that  attended  him.  His  wife,  (ays 
De  arte  Gerard  Voilius,  though  (he  governed  her  family  well»  did 
f  rammat.  not  preferve  her  chani£ter  for  chaftity  altogether  untainted : 
yet,  as  he  fays,  his  children  were  exa£Uy  like  han»  and  had 
the  fame  Grecian  caft  in  their  countenances.  His  eldeft 
fon  Theophilus,  though  of  great  abilities  and  likdy  to 
equal  his  fother  in  learning,  yet  being  of  a  turbulent  di/pofi- 
tion,  contrived  to  get  bimielf  run  through  the  body  very  early 
in  life.  His  fecond  fon  Bafiliu$,  fuperior  to  either  of  them^ 
was  no  fooner  fettled  in  Rome,  whither  he  was  invited  by 
pope  Leo  X.  but  he  fell  into  a  confumptioi;!,  and  died  in  a  few 
months,   not  exceeding  his  twenty-fourth  year;    And  his 

Joungeft  fon  Saleucus  died,  before  he  arrived  at  maturity*  Ife 
ad  indeed  better  luck  with  a  daughter,  whom  he  married  to 
J[anus  Farrhafius,  who  ws^  ordered  by  Leo  X.  to  come  and 
live  at  Rome.  Among  the  many  eminent  men  thatChai^ 
condyles  had  inftrud^ed  in  the  6reek  lan|;iiage,  Benedid 
Jovius,  the  brother  of  Paul  Jovius  ^e  hiftorian  was  ooe  i 
and  Paul  tells  us,  that  Benedict  never  travelled  from  hb 
own  country,  but  only  to  Milan,  to  hear  this  profeilbr  pro- 
nounce the  Greek  language,  which. be  had  before  learned 
without  the  help  of  a  mailer, 

Biledb  fcrip;     CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas)  was  defcended  from  » 

^^8*^'  ^'    &^  family  in  Wales,  and  born  at -London,  about  thcvear 

Bibgr.Brit.  JS'^S'    ^^  ^^  ^^"^  ^^T  young  to  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 

|>ridge. ;  and  from  co}l^e  he  came  up  to  court.     He  was  fboa 

after  fent  abr^  into  Gcrmanv  with  fix  Henry  Knevet,  am- 

baflador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  whofe  lioble  and  gcne^ 

rous  ipirit  pleafed  him  fo  much,  that  he  attended  him  in  hi^ 

journeys  and  wars,  particularly  in  \j\c  fatal  expedition  againft 

Algier  in  1541  j  where,  being  (hipwrecked,   after  he  had 

fwam  till  hi3  ftrength  and  his  arms  failed  him,  at  length  he 

Cambden*8  catched  hold  of  a  cable  with  his  teeth  and  pfcap^d,  but  not 

aan.p.  i2i.;^ithout  the  lofs  of  fome  teeth.     He  returned  foon  after 

BriSn.^br  •^'^^^  England,^  and  was  appointed  firft  d^rk  of  the  cpun- 

108.  *   *   .cil.     In  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  he  attended  the  duke,  of 

Biogr,  Brit;  ;Somerf€t  to  Scotja^d,  and  diftingu^ed  Jwnifelfc  fp^jreiwarka- 
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Hy  at  0»  battle  of  Mitfielbiirgh,  that  ^p  ddb^  ii»i^ted 
hum.     In  queen  MaiVs  reign  his  warm  end^ypurs  to  ferve  Ca^»^^ 
^  J<4in  Cheke  had  like  to  htvs  brought  him  jnto  troable^ 
tf  the  gratitude  of  fome  persons  in  power,  fpr  civUities  re- 
cetFed  from  hkfi  in  ki^  Edward's  ^ign^  had  not  induced 
diem  to  proted  htm*    A(  the  accefion  pf  Elizabeth  he  waf 
fent  amballador  to  Ferdinanud  I.  epiperor  of  Germany.    Af^^ 
fer  his  return  he  was  appointed  ambaflador  in  ordinary  to  the 
coiut  of  &)ain,  and  embark^  /or  that  kingdom  jn  156 1. 
But  immediately  pn  his  /irrival.  Being  a  j;nan  impatjient  of  inju- 
ries, and  having  been  treated  at  the  court  of  the  emperor  widi^i^jl 
the  utHioft  refpeiStj  ke  prefTed  by  his  letters  to  be  called  home 
again^  forthat  his  coffers  had, been  fej^rcbed>  ^hich^  however,- 
was  agreeable  to  the  cuftom  of  the  country.  But  tl\e  queen  his 
mAreis  contented  herfelf  with  letting  him  know»  t}^at  it  i9 
:   the  duty  of  an  ambaflkdor  to  take  all  things  in  good  F^y 
provided  his  pripcc's  honour  be  not  dir^y  violated/   \rheSk«r.|bjitr 
important  buibefs  of  tl)e  trade  between  England  and  the  Loi?r 
G>un^es  bad  remained  fufpeyided  for  fome  tim^  no  method 
having  been  found  ^o  erigage  the  governors  of  the  Low 
Countries  to  recall  the  prohibition  of  Englij(h   commodities. 
Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  obferving  that  the  catholick  king's  far 
vourite  Rpderjck  Gomez  was  at  the  head  of  a  faction  in  di- 
red  opposition  to  dbat  of  the  duke  d'Alva,    procured  fon^ 
ot  the  corrdTpondents  of  the  latter  in  Spain,  to  reprefent  t9 
him  that  the  enmity  exprefled  by  Gomez  towards  the  Eng- 
liih  did  not  at  all  arife,    a§  he'gaye  our,  from  their  being 
bereticks,  and  haying  views  different  frqm  thofe  of  his  ma- 
iler,   but  froqi  an  apprehenfion  that  if  the  intercourfe  be- 
tween Endxnd  and  die  jLow  Countries  Were  reviyed,   it 
.would  produce  a  briflc  circulation  of  ^oney  in  all  the  cities 
^  thofe  provinces^  and  thereby  fiicilitate  d' Alva's  motions^ 
which  he  ddired  to  ob&iuSl.     The  duke  d' Alva  thereupon 
changed  the  whole  of  his  condufi:^  and  began  to  taJk  much 
of  the  old  friendflup  between  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  and 
the  kings  of  England,  afFe£iJing  a  parttcular  regard  foe  the 
Mtion ;  and  at  length  opened  a  free  ti^de  provmoA^ly^  til} 
coiitniy  orders  dioind  be  recejlyed  from  Spain. 

It  was  in  this  country,  at  a  time  when,  as  hjuoafelf  fays  in 
die  prefiice^  he  fpent  the  winter  in  a  ftove,  and  die  fummeir 
ifl  a  barn,  that  fir  Thomas  Chaloner  cpmpofed  ^is  great  wpdQ 
rf  The  right  ordering  of  the  Englifh  republick  j  thus  en-» 
deavourififf  to  diipel  his  chagrin  by  the  company  of  thd 
Jiiufes;.  Neverdielefs,  being  feized  widi  a  grievous  fit  of  JfUf'!?"** 
ikkneii,  which  endangered  his  life^  he  addrcflbd  his  fover  ^J,7""- ^• 

J^  2  reign  Bio|^.  Brit, 
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f«gh  in  m  degy  after  Ovid's  manner,  befeechmg  her  to 
permit  his  return  to  his  native  country,  before  care  and 
Itcknefs  forced  him  upon  a  longer  journey.  His  petition 
being  granted,  hp  arrived  at  Liondon  in  tne  latter  end  of 
the  year  1564.  He  died  Odober  7,  1565,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  fir  William  Cecil,  then 
princips^  fecretary  of  ftate,  being  chief  mourner.  Ht  wa$ 
author  of  feveral  trads  [aJ. 

[a]  All  that  can  now  be  dlfqo-  commonly  the  lot  of  different  men^ 

vered  of  his  writings  are  thefe,  viz.  and  wlien  fo  difperied,  frequently 

,  I.  A  little  dictionary  for  children,  create  great  chara5bers,  were,  whica 

mentioned  by  Bayle^  De  fa*iptor,  very  rarely  luppens,  all  united  in 

p.  168.  fir  Thomas  Cnalpner»  jufUy  there- 

II.  The  ofRce  of  fervants.  Tranf-  fore  reputed  pne  of  the  greateft  ma^ 

lated   fmm   the  Latin  of  Gilbert  of  his  time. 
Cognatus,  London,  1 54.3,  Svo.  to        VI.  De  illuftrium  qnorundam  en? 

iir  Henry  Knevet.  comtis  mi(ceUanea,  cum  epignun- 

m.  Moriae  encomium.    Tranf-  matis  ac  epitaphtis  nonBEullis.  Xhi% 

lated  from  ETafmus,  and  printed  at  collection  of  panegyricks,  epigrams, 

Ix>ndon,  1549,  in^to.  and  epitaphs,  is  printed  with  the 

IV.  In  laudeni  Henrici  DCtaYi,  book  before-mentioned.  By  the 
regis  Angli«praBftantiflimi»  carmen  encouragement  of  lord  Burlei^, 
punegyricum^  n|r.  WiUiap  Malim,  formeriy  &1-. 

V,  Pe  republica  Angbnim  in-  low  of  King*s  college  in  Cam* 
ftauranda,  libri  decern,  Londini,  bridge,  and  then  mafter  of  St^  Paulas 
1579,  4.to.  There  is  prefixed  to  fchool,  collefted  and  publiffied  a 
this  book  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes  by  corrcft  edition  of  our  author^s  po- 
fir  William  Ceal,'  in  which  he  ob-  etical  works,  and  addrefled  it  in  an 
fcrves,  that  the  moft  lively  imagi-  epiftle  from  St.  Paul*s  fchool,  date4 
nation,  the  moft  folid  judgment,  1  Auguft  1519,  to  that  noble  per- 
the  quickeft  paits,^  and  the  moft  fon,  then  lord  l|igh  treafurer.  Biog. 
Iinblcmiftied    probity^    which   zi-e  Brit. 

Biogr,  Brit,  r  CHALONER  (Sir  Thomas)  the  younger  fon  of  the 
preceding,  was  born  in  the  year  1559.  Being  very  young 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  deceafe^  and  his  mother  foon  after 
marryine  a  fecond  hufband,  lord  treafurer  Burleigh  placed 
him  firft  at  St.  PauFs  fchool,  and  afterwards  removed  him 
to  St.  Magdalene's  college  in  Oxford.  About  the  year  1580 

fiid.  ^^  vifited  feveral  parts  of  Europe^     In  Italy  ho  got  acquain- 

ted with  fome  ingenious  men«  whom  a  fimilarity  of  manners 
induced  to  ^communicate  to  him  their  moft  important  difoo- 
veries  in  natural  philoibphy,  for  which  Chaloner  had  ^- 
ways  a  great  affei^ion.  Some  time  after  his  return,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  fir  William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of 
London,  by  whom  he  had  feveral  children.  In  1 591  he 
had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  him.  A  few 
years  after  this,  he  difcovered,  near  his  eftateat  Gift)orougfa  in 
Vorklhijre,  the  firft  ahuQ  mines  (hat  w^re  ever  known  to  be 
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A  this  kingdom.  In  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth^ 
reign,  he  foon  grew  into  fuch  credit  with  king  James,  that 
to  him  the  moft  coniid^erable  perfons  in  England  addrefled 
diemfelves  to  be  recommended  to  Elizabeth's  fucceflbr*    Au-gj      g^i^^ 

gift  17,  1603,  the  king  committed  to  him  the  care  of  f)rince 
enry's  educationi     In  1605^  when  this  prince  made  a  vifit 
to  Oxford^  fir  Thomas  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of 
mafter  of  arts  :  he  was  likewife  employed  by  queen  Anne  in 
her  private  affairs.    He  died  November  17,  1615.     Some 
years  before  his  deaths  he  married  his  fecond  wife  Judith, 
daughter  to  William  Blount  of  London^  and  by  this   lady 
alfo  he  had  children,  to  whom,  according  to  Wood,  he  left  /^^y^^  ^ 
a  confiderable  eftate^  at  Steeple  Claydon  in  Bucks.     The  vol.  i,  col* 
poftcrity  of  fome  of  his  younger  fons  is  flill   remaining  in  39^» 
Yorkfbire^  and  is  pofTelfed  of  the  family  eftate  at  Giflx>rough» 

CHAMBERLAYNE  (EdNvard)  was  dcfcended 
from  an  ancient  family,  and  bom  at  Odihgton  in  Oloucefter- 
ihire  December  13,  1616.  He  was  educated  at  Gloucefter ; 
became  a  commoner  of  St.  Edmund«hall  in  Oxford  in  Mi- 
I  chaelmas  term  1634;  took  both  his  degreesin  arts;  and  was  af* 
terwards  appointed  rhetorick  reader.  During  the  diftraftionS 
of  the  civil  war  in  England,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe. 
In  1658)  he  iharried  the  only  daughter  of  Richard  CiifFord 
efq;  by  whom  he  had  nine  children.  After  the  reftoration 
he  was  chofen  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  in  1669,  at- 
tended Charles  earl  of  Carlifle,  lent  to  Stockholm  with  the 
order  of  the  garter,  to  the  king  of  Sweden,  as  his  fecretary. 
In  January  167O)  the  degree  of  dodor  of  the  civil  law  was 
conferred  on  him  at  Cambridge)  and  two  years  after  he  was 
incorporated  in  the  fame  at  Oxford.  He  was  appointed  to 
be  tutor  to  Henry  duke  of  Grafton^  one  of  the  natural  fons 
of  king  Charles  iL  about  the  year  1679 ;  and  was  afterwards 

Etched  upon  to  inftruft  prince  George  of  Denmark  in  the 
nglifli  tongue%  He  died  ftt  Chelfea  hear  London  in  1703. 
Ik  was  buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church  yard  of  that  parifh^ 
where  a  monument  was  fooii  after  ereded  to  his  memoty  by 
Walter  Harris  M.  D.  with  a  Latin  infcription  which  informs 
HS,  among  other  things  that  dr.  Chamberlayne  wasfo  delirous 
of  doing  fervice  to  all,  and  even  to  pofterity,  that  he  ordered 
fome  of  the  books  he  had  written  tb  be  coveted  with  wax,  and 
buried  with  him ;  which  may  poffibly  beof  ufe  to  future  ages. 
The  fix  books  which  his  monumental  infcription  fays  that 
he  wrote,  are  thefe.  i.  The  prefent  war  paralleled;  of  a 
Wief  -fdatioa  of  the  five  years  civil  wars  of  Henry  III.  king 

1-3^  ^  of  . 
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6f  EiiglaAd^  with  the  eient  aftd  ifiiie  of  thati  uHftattfral  wdt^ 
and  by  what  courfe  the  kingdom  wa$  then  fettled  agftin  >  ex-* 
ira£ted  out  o£  the  moft  authetitick  hiftorianSf  and  reoorcb^ 
In  five  fheets  4to,  London  ,1647.    It  was  reprinted  in  the 
year  1660  under  this  tide.  The  late  war  paralleledj  or  a  brieT 
relation  &c»  8vo»    2<  England's  wants;  or  feverat  propo(kl^ 
probably  beneAcial  for  England,  offered  to  the  coufideratioia 
6f  both  houfes  of  parliament*    London!  1667  4tOr    3«  The 
converted  pre(by  t^rian :  or  the  church  of  England  juftrfied  in 
ibme  pra&icesf  ice:    London  i668r    4.  Anglia;  notitia  :  ot 
ihe  prefent  ftate  of  England  :  with  divers  reflections  upon  the 
ancient  ftate  thereof.    London   166^.   8vo«    The  fecond 
^art  waspubiifhedat  London  16714  &c;  8vo«    5*  An  aca^ 
demy  or  college^  wherein  young  ladies  or  gentlewomen  tnzy^ 
at  a  very  moderate  expeoce,  be  educated  in  the  true  protef-* 
taht  religion,  and  in  all  virtuous  qualities  that  may  adorn 
thatfex;  ^    London  1671^  4to«  two  fheets*    6.  A  dia- 
logue between  in  £j%li{hman  and  a  Dutdmian,  concerAin^ 
the  laft  Dutch  war.    IX>ndon  i67:^«  4t04     He  tranflated  out 
of  Italian^  Spanifl^  and  Portuguese,  into  Engliih*     i.  The 
rife  and  fall  of  count  OUvarez  the  favourite  of  Spain,     a*. 
The  unparalleled  impoftu^e  of  Mich*  de  Molina  executed  at 
Madrid,  1641.     3;  The  right  and  title  of  the  prefect  king 
bf  Portugal^  don  John  the  fourth.    Thefe  three  tnuiflatioiid 
'    Were  printed  at  Lotulon  1653;  4to4 

CHANiBEkS  (EpiiaAiM)  anembefitph>i6foiflier»  and 
fellow  of  the  royal  fociety,  is  chiefly  memorable  on  account 
of  a  large  woi'k^  which  for  its  uk  hath  undergone  feveral 
editions.  It  was  publiftied  in  the  year  17)79  in  2  volumes 
folio,  undef  die  following  title:  "  Cyclopedia}  or,  Aa 
*^  Univerfal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  ccmtatning  an 
'^  explication  of  thetehils,  and  all  account  of  the  thts^  fig- 
I'  nified  thereby^  in  the  feveral  arts»  both  liberal  and  n^cha-* 
f<  hica]^  and  the  feveral  fciences  humaa  aod  divine:  the^ 
^<  fissures,  kinds,  properties^  produdion^^  preparations^  anct 
^^  ufes  of  things  natund  and  ariiflcial :  the  rife>  progrefs,  aA<i 
f*  ftate  of  things^  ecdefiaftical,  civili  military,  and  com- 
,"  mcrcial:  with  tlie  feveral  (yftems,  fefts^  opiniond,  &c;. 
^^  among  pbilofophers,  divines,  mathematicians,  phyflcii^s^ 
^^  antiquaries,  criticks,  &c.  The  whole  intemled  as  a  courfe 
^f  of  ancient  aiid  modern  learnings  extmibed  firom  the  beft 
'  r  authors,  dictionaries^  journals,  meaK>irs9  tmnfa^^ians^ 
*^  ephemeridesi  &c*  in  feveral  languages;"  A  paragraph  w 
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ttM  plaft  of  this  wcffk.    After  pointing  to  thq  foufces,  fnOA 
whexKt  the  materials  of  it  were  derived,  which  he  confeiles  to 
haive  been  more  than  fufficiently  ample,  he  lays^  that,  *<  the 
<*  difficiihyr  lay  chiefly  in  the  form  ami  oeconomy  of  it ;  fo 
^*  to  difpofe  racha  multitude  of  materials,  as  not  to  make  a 
'^  oonfttfisd  heap  of  incoherent   parts,  but  one   confiAent 
^  wfccJe.    And  here,  it  muft  be  confefled,  there  was  little 
^  affifiance  to  be  had.     Former  lexicographers  have  fcarct 
*<  attempted  anv  thing  like  ftni^hire  in  their  works ;  nol* 
<^  feem  to  have  been  aware,  that  a  didlionary  was,  in  fome 
*<  meafure^  capable  of  the  advantages  of  a  continued  dii^ 
*<  courfe.    Hence  it  is^  that  we  fee  nothing  like  a  whole 
*'  in  what  they  have  done :  and  for  this  reafon,  fuch  mate- 
^  rials  as  thev  did  afibrd  for  the  prefent  work,  generally 
^^  needed  fartner  preparation,   ere  thev  became  fit  for  our 
^  piirpofe^    which   was   as  diflerent  from  nioft  of  theirs, 
*'  as  a  fyftem  from  a  cento.    Our  view  was^  to  confider 
^  the  feveral  matters,  not  only  in  thtmfeltres^  but  relatively^ 
^  as  they  iefpe£^  each  other:  both  to  tnsat  theiki  as  fo  many 
^  iriioles,   and  as  fo  many  parts  of  fome  greater  whole  1 
^  dieir  connexion  with  which  to  be  pointed  out  by  a  re- 
^  ference.    So  that  by  a  courle  of  references,  from  generals 
*^  to  particuhtts ;  from  premifes  to  conclufions;  from  caufe 
^  to  efied,  and  vice  verfa,  u  e.  from  more  to  lefa  coonplex, 
*'  and  from  lefs  to  more ;  a  communicatiott  mi|ht  be  opened 
^*  between  die  feveral  parts  of  the  work ;  and  the  feveral 
^  articles  be  in  fome  meafure  replaced  in  their  natural  or^ 
'^  der  of  icience,   out  of  which  the  alf^abetical  order  had 
^  removed  them*    For  inftance :  the  article  AN  AT  O  M  Y 
**  is  not  only  to  be  confidered  as  a  whole,  u  e,  as  a  particu- 
^  lar  fyftem  or  branch  of  knowledge ;  and  accordingly  dt- 
*^  vided  into  its  parts,  human  and  comparative ;  and  human 
<*  again  fubdivided  into  the  analyfi3  of  folids  and  fluids,  to 
^  be  referred  to  in  their  feveral  places  in  the  booki  where 
^  diev  themfelves  being  treated  to  refer  to  othei^  ftill  lower, 
*^  andfoon;  butalfo  as  a  part  of  M£D£CIN£,  which 
**  accordinriyit  refers  to;  and  which  itfdf  refers  to  another 
^  higher,  &c*    By  fuch  means  a  chain  may  be  carried  on 
^  from  one  end  of  an  art  to  the  other,  i*  e»  from  the  iirft 
^  or  fimpleft  complication  of  ideas,  appropriated  to  the  art, 
^  which  we  call  the  elements  or  principals  thereof,  to  the 
**  moft  complex  or  general  one^  the  name  or  term  that  re-  , 
•*.  prefents  the  'whole,"    An  advertifement  was  prefixed  to 
the  fecoiid  edition  of  this  di£tionary,  fetting  forth  the  ad- 

L  4  vantages    , 
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^diitag^^  It  had  above  the  iirit  i  and  a  Alpplemerit  of  2  1^ 
luities  in  folio  has  latelv  been  compiled  by  other  handsJ 

Though  this  work  nas  made  the  name  of  mr.  Chambers 
defervedly  famous,  yet  we  arc  able  to  give  our  reader  lktl6 
or  no  information  concerning  his  perfon.  Hefervedan  appren-^ 
ticefliip  to  mr.  Senex^  the  celebrated  globe  and  map  maker  i 
but  finding  himfelf  under  noneceffityof  following  bufinefs,  he 
took  chambers  in  Grays-inft,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy:: 
He  died  about  the  yeaf  1740.  Befides  the  large  work  above- 
!mentioned^  he  tranflated  **  The  Jefuit's  Perfpedtive"  from 
the  French :  which  was  printed  in  quarto;  and  has  under^ 
gone  feveral  editions* 

r  .  CHAMIER  (Dani£e)  z  very  ertiinent  proteftant 

l^r^  8ivine  5  was  bom  in  Datiphiny.  He  was  long  minifter  at 
MoWIi  Montelimart  ill  that  provin<iei  from  whence  he  removed,  in 
16 1 2)  to  Montlubon^  to  be  profefibr  of  divinity.  He  was 
killed  at  the  iiege  of  that  place  by  a  cannon  ball  in  i62i« 
He  waS  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  among  his  party  as  a  ftatefmait 
than  as  a  divine*  No  man  oppofed  the  artihces  employed  by 
the  Court  to  diftrefs  the  proteftants,  with  more  fteddinefs^ 
and  inflexibility.  Varillas  favs  it  was  he  who  drew  up  the 
fedid  of  Nantz.  Tho*  politicks  took  up  a  great  part  of  hi^ 
time;  he  acquired  a  large  fund  of  extenfive  learning,  as  ap-* 
pears  from  his  writings:  His  treatife  De  oecumenico  pen- 
tifice^  ahd  his  Epiftolae  jefuiticae  are  cdmmended  by  Scaligen 
His  principal  work  is  his  Patiftratie  catholiquq;  in  which  the 
controveHy  between  the  proteftants  and  Roman  catlldicks  is 
ieamodly  handled.  It  was  written  at  the  deiire  of  die  fynod 
of  the  reformed  churches  in  France,  to  confute  BelUutnine; 
The  fyrtodof  Privas,  in  16124  ordered  him  20CO  livres  to 
defray  the  charges  of  the  imprcffion  of  the  firft  three  volumes. 
Though  this  work  makes  four  large  folio  volumes  it  is  not 
tompletc  J  'for  it  wants  the  controveny  concerning  the  church. 
This  would  have  made  a  fifth  volume,  which  the  audior'fl 
death  prevented  him  fromfiniihing.  This  body  of  controvcrfy 
Was  printed  at  Geneva  in  1626,  under  the  care  of  Turrctin 
profeidbrof  divinity.  An  abridgement  of  it  was  publiihed  in 
the  fame  dty  in  1643^  ^^  ^^^  volume  in  foHoj  by  Frederick 
Spanheim  the  father*  His  Corpus  theologicum,  and  his 
Epiftolx  jefuitic2were  printed  in  afraall  folio  Volume  in  16931 

^    ,  CHAMPAGNE  (Philip  of)  a  celebrated  painter^ 

2i  Tf  Th**'  ^^  ^^^  ^^  Bruflels  in  the  year  i6o2»     He  difcovcrcd  an  in- 
Piiikter!.^    clination  to  painting  from  bis  yot^th ;  and  owed  but  little  to 
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tfiafters  for  the  perfe£):ion  he  attained  in  it,  excepting  that 
lie  learned  landfchape  from  Fouquiere.  In  all  other  branclies 
<3S  his  art  nature  was  his  mafter,  and  ^e  is  faid  to  have  fcA- 
lowed  her  very  faithfully^  At  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  fet 
oflF  for  Italy,  taldng  France  in  his  way ;  but  he  proceeded, 
as  it  happened,  no  farther  than  Paris.  He  lodged  there  ill 
die  college  of  Laon,  where  Pouifin  alfo  dwelt;  and  thefe 
two  painters  became  very  good  friends.  Du  Chefne,  painter 
to  queen  Mary  of  Medicis,  was  employed  about  the  paintings 
in  die  palace  of  Luxemburg,  and  fet  rouffin  and  De  Cham- 
pagne at  work  under  him.  Pouiiin  did  a  few  fmall  pieces  in 
the  cieling,  and  Champagne  drew  fome  fmall  pidtures  in  the 

iueen's  apartment.  Her  ms^efty  liked  them  fo  well,  that 
)u  Chefne  grew  jealous  of  him ;  upon  which  Champagne, 
who  loved  peace,  returned  to  firuflels,  with  an  intent  to  go 
through  Germany  into  Italy.  He  was  fcarcelv  got  diere^ 
when  a  letter  came  to  him  from  the  abbot  of  ot.  Aminrofe^ 
who  was  iiirveyor  of  the  buildings,  to  advertife  him  of  Du 
Qieihe's  death,  and  to  invite  hini  back  to  France.  He  ac-^ 
Gordin'gly  returned  thither,  and  was  prefently  made  dire6tor 
of  the  queen's  painting,  who  fettled  on  him  an  annual  penfi- 
on  of  1 200  livres,  and  allowed  him  lodgings  in  the  palace  of 
Loxemburg.  Being  a  lover  of  his  bulinefs,  he  went  thrd^ 
a  great  desJ  of  it.  There  are  a  vaft  number  of  his  pieces  at 
Paris,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom :  ZfiA  among  other  *  ' 
{daces  fome  of  his  pidures  are  to  be  feeh  in  the  Chapter^' 
faoufe  of  Notrs^ame  at  Paris^  and  in  feVeral  churches  iii 
that  city ;  without  reckoning  an  infinity  of  portraits,  which 
are  noted  for  their  likeneis,  as  well  as  for  being  finiihed  to  a 
very  high  degree.  The  queen  alfo  ordered  him  to  paint  the 
vault  of  the  Carmelites  church  in  the  fuburbs  of  St.  James^ 
iriiere  his  crucifix  is  much  efleemed:  but  the  beft  of  his 
works  is  thought  to  be  his  platform  or  cieling  in  the  king's 
apartment  at  v  incennes^  made  on  the  fubjecl  of  the  peace 
in  the  year  1659.  After  this  he  was  made  reAor  of  the  roy- 
al academy  of  painting,  which  office  he  exercifed  many  years. 
He  had  been  a  long  while  famous  in  his  profeffion,  when 
Le  Brun  arrived  at  Paris  from  Italy ;  and,  though  Le  Brun 
was  fbon  at  the  head  of  the  art^  ana  made  principal  painter  to 
the  king,  he  fhewed  ho  difguft  at  the  preference^  that  was 
given  to  his  detriment  and  iofs*  There  is  ianother  inftance 
kipon  record  of  Champagne's  goodnefs  of  difpofition  and  in- 
t^ty.  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  offered  to  make  his  fottune^ 
if  he  would  quit  the  queen  mother's  fervice:  but  Champagne 
fefbfcd*    The  cardinal's  chief  valet  de  chamhre  afTured  him 

fiurther^ 
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fitftfaer^  tiiat  whatever  he  would  afk,  his  emineiicy  vrbvAA 
grant  him:  to  which  Champagne  replied,  '<  if  the  caixlinad 
*<  could  make  me  a  better  painter,  the  onlv  thing  I  am  am^ 
*^  bitiousof,  it  would  be  fbmething  j  but  unce  that  was  im- 
*'  poffible^  the  only  honour  he  begged  of  his  eminency  was  th€ 
^<  continuance  of  his  good  graces.  It  is  faid,  the  cardinal 
was  highly  afFefied  with  die  integrity  of  the  painter ;  wfao^ 
though  he  rciufed  to  enter  into  his  ftrvice,  did  not  liowever 
refufe  to  work  for  htm.  Among  other  thilies  he  drew  bis 
pt^re  for  him,  and  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  heft  pieces 
he  ever  painted  in  his  life« 

Champajgne  died  in  the  year  1674^  and  was  much  beloved 
*  by  all  that  knew  him,  both  as  a  good  painter  and  a  good  ntani 
He  had  a  foh  and  two  daughters  by  his  wife^  tXi  Chelae's 
daughter,  whom  he  married  after  her  father's  death :  but  two 
of  thefe  children  dying  before  htm^  and  the  third  letiring^to  » 
nunnery,  for  fhe  was  a  daughter^  he  left  his  fubftanoe  tojohn 
,  Baptift  de  Champagne,  his  ncfriiew.  Jcrfm  Baptift  was  alio 
horn  at  Bruflels^  and  bred  up  in  the  profefion  of  painting 
under  his  uncle ;  whofe  manner  and  gufta  he  always  followed^ 
tho'  he  fpent  fifteen  months  in  Italy*  He  lived  in  the  moft 
friendly  and  ai£'£tionate  Planner  with  his  unde^  and  died  pro* 
feilbr  of  the  academy  of  painting  at  Paris,,  in  1688,  a^  42  years. 

CHAKDLER  (Mrs;  Mary)  an  Englifh  lady>  who 
diftinguifhed  herielf  by  her  talent  for  poetry,  was  bom  at 
Malo^ibury  in  Wildhire,  in  l^e  vear  16874  Her  fathei^ 
was  a  difienting  minifter  at  Bath,  wnofe  drcumftanGes  made 
it  neceflary,  that  fhe  ibould  be  brouefat  up  to^bufinefs ;  and 
accordingly  (he  became  a  milliner.  However  he  took  cxre 
to  train  her  careftdly  in  the  prmciples  of  virtue  and  religioof 
as,  we  diink)  might  almoft  be  colleded  from  the  following 
lines  upon  folitude^  which  are  to  be  found  among  die  poems 
file  publiflied :  for  they  feem  to  have  been  written  from  the 
heart,  and  breathe  a  true  fpirit  of  piety  and  philofophj*  We 
give  diem  a^  a  fpccimen  both  of  her  poetry  and  virtue* 

Sweet'  foUtude^  the  ninfes  dear  delight. 
Serene  thy  day,  and  peaceful  is  thy  night. 
Thou  nurfe  of  innocence,  hir  virtue's  friend  t 
Silent,  tho'  rapturous,  pleafures  thee  attend. 
Earth's  verdant  fcenes,  the  all-furroundine  fkies 
Employ  my  wondering  thoughts-,  and  feaff  my  eyes^ 
Nature  in  C7*ry  obje^  points  the  road, 
Wheocc  QMilempIatisn  wiogs  my  foul  to  Qod* 

He's 
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tie^A  all  ill  all.    l^iswifdoiDy  goodnefs,  power, 
Spring  in  each  blade,  and  bloom  in  every  flower. 
Smile  o'er  the  meads,  and  bend  in  every  hill,   S 
Glide  in  the  ftream,  and  murmur  in  the  rill  c    ( 
All  nature  moves  obedient  to  his  will.  J 

Heaven  (hakes,  earth  tirembles,  and  the  foreils  nod^ 
When  awful  thunders  {ptak  the  voice  of  God* 

Mrs*  Chandler  was  obferved  ftoih  her  childhodq  io  have 
%  turn  for  poetry,  often  entertaining  her  companions  rwith. 
riddles  in  vcrfe ;  and  was  extremely  fond,  at  that  time  of 
life,  of  Herbert's  poems*  In  her  riper  years,  ihe  appKed 
herlelf  to  the  (hidy  of  the  beft  modem  poets  $  and  of  tho« 
ancient  ones  alfo,  as  far  as  tranflations  could  affift  her.  Sho 
is  laid  to  have  liked  Horace  better  than  either  Virgil  or  Ho- 
iner ;  becaufe  he  did  not  deal  to  much  in  fable  as  they,  but 
treated  of  fuUeds,  which  lay  within  the  fphere  of  nature^ 
and  had  a  relation  to  common  life*  Her  poem  upon  tho 
tiath  had  the  full  approbation  pf  the  publick ;  and  ihe  watf 
complimented  for  it  particularly  by  mr;  Pope,  with  whom 
ihe  was  acquainted.  She  had  the  misfortune  to  l>e  deformed 
which  determined  her  to  live  Angles  though  ihe  had  a  fweot 
tounteaanoe,  and  was  foUicited  to  marry*  In  this  ilate  ihe 
died,  after  about  two  days  illnefs^  in  tne  58th  year  of  hef 
age,  September  the  nth  1745* 

CHAPELAIN    (John)   ah  emiheht  French  poe^ 
imd  member  ol  the  xoyal  academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  the 
year  1595 ;  and  is  often  mentioned  in  the  works  of  Balzac^ 
Menage,  and  other  learned  men;    He  wrote  odes,  fonnets,  . 
khe  laS  words  of  cardinal  Ridielieu,  and  other  pieces  of  po- 
etry; and  at  length  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  heroick  po- 
em called  La  pucelle,  or  France  delivree.     Chapelain  feems  _  .^^ 
to  have  fucceeded  to  the  rc(iutation  of  Malherbe,  and  after  wg^^ 
his  death  was  reckoned  the  prince  of  the  French  poets.  Gaf-des  s^vnnj^ 
fendus^  who  was  his  friend,  has  confidered  him  in  this  light ;  ^<^*  I;  P* 
and  iays,  that  *'  the  French  mufes  have  found  fomc  conSfort  j^^^'^^  *™* 
<<  and  reparation,  for  the  lofs  they  have  fuilaihed  hy  .the 
'<  death  oi  Malherbe^  in  the  perfon  of  Chapelain,  who  has 
^  now  taken  the  place  of  the  defunct,  and.  is  become  the 
^<  arbiter  of  the  French  language  and  poetry."    Moniieur  ^^  y-^^ 
Sorbiere,  in  the  life  of  Gailendus  prefixeid  to  his  works,  hasrpdtcfei     ' 
not  icruipled  to  fay^  that  Chsqielain  reached  even  Virgil  him- 
felf in  heroick  poetry ;  and  adds,  that  he  was  a  man  of . 
gnnii  eruditioii  ad  yreU  as  niodj^fty*    lie  pollefled  this  glori- 
ous 
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bus  reputation  for  thirty  years ;  and,  for  au^t  we  knot^# 
might  have  poflefled  it  even  till  now,  if  he  had  fupprefled 
the  Pucellc:  but  the  publication  of  this  poem  in  the  year 
1656  rained  his  chara6ter,  in  fpite  of  all  attempts  01  his 
friends  to  fuppprt  it.  He  had  employed  a  great  many  years 
abovt  it ;  his  friends  gave  out  prodigious  things  in  its  favour  ^ 
the  expectation  of  the  publick  was  raifed  to  the  utmoft ;  and^ 
as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  difappointed.  The  confequence  of 
this  was,  thatChapelain  was  afterwards  fet  as  much  toa  low  in 
his  poetical  capacity,  as  perhaps  before  hewas  too  high.  How-* 
ever,  though  he  is  laid  to  have  had  all  the  tendemefs  for  his  Pu- 
celle,  that  a  father  has  for  ah  only  child,  hea£l6dthe  philofopher 
Very  well  upon  this  occafion.  He  bore  the  outrages^  as  he 
thought  thehi^  of  the  poets  and  critidcs  with  great  patience; 
and  fcemed  as  little  fiirprifed  at  them,  as  if  he  had  been  pre- 
pared to  receive  theiti.  He  contented  htnrfelf  with  dnly  re-' 
monftrating  to  thefe  gentlemen^  that  ^^  the  good  opinion 
•*  they  had  previoufly  conceived  of  the  Pucdle^  had  not 
••  been  inculcated  by  him;  that  he  had  always  thought 
**  modeftly  of  fcis  own  pr6au£):ions ;  and  that  the  praifes^ 
**  which  had  beert  bellowed  upon  the  Pucelle  before  its  pub- 
^  lication,  had  giveh  him  the  greateft  uneafinefs,  fcc.** 
Thefe  are  Cha])elain*s  own  words  in  his  preface  to  that  po- 
*»<;  16  that  BtMleau  may  juftly  be  thought  too  fevere>  if  not 
injurious,  when  he  fays, 

Lui-meme  il  s'applaudit^  &  d'iin  ef^rit  trahquile 
Prend  le  pas  au  ramaiTe  au-defliis  de  Virile. 

Sat.  TV. 

^t  the  wits  were  all  in  confederacy  againft  it;  artd  there 
goes  a  ftory,  that  at  a  tavern  in  France,  where  Boileau,  Ra- 
tine, Fontaine,  Furetiere,  and  others  ufed  to  meet.  Chape-*- 
Tain's  Pucelle  was  al  wajrs  laid  upon  the  table ;  where  the  law 
was,  that  every  man,  who  offended  agaihft  the  i-u!es  of  juft 
argumentation  or  pure  exprfeffion,  fhould  be  obliged  to  read 
more  or  fewer  lines  in  it,  according  to  the  rtaturc  of  the  of- 
fence; with  this  rdlriftibn  however,  that  the  moft  enormou* 
folecifm  fhould  not  fubjed  the  offender  to  read  more  than 
^ne  whole  page. 

But  as  merry  as  thefe  gentlemen  might  make  themlclveSk 
Chapelain  had  his  party ;  and  to  (hew  that  he  had)  we  will 
make  an  extraA  from  monf.  Huet's  Commentarius  de  rebus 
JTuis,  which  is  rather  hiflorical  than  critical,  and  therefore 
£tter  for  our  purpofev    Chapelain,  fays  HuetiuSy  *^,  was  a 

^*  Bian^ 
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V  m«n,  who  acquired  a  high  rq>utation  amoiig  die  karned 
f*  for  his  happy  cultivation  of  letters  in  general ;  for  hts  poe*-i 
*^  try  in  particular ;  and  for  the  great  advances  whic)^  as 
i^  his  friend  Ga(Ie|id|]$  teftifies,  he  had  alfo  made  In  philofo* 
^  phy  and.  matheinaticksr    I  do  not  mind,  fays  he,  the  bafe ' 
*^  attempts  of  fome  minute  and  eiwious  poets,  who  have 
^  not  half  his  genius,  to  leflen  his  £une  by  abufing  his  Pu* 
^  celle :  thf^ir  malignity  appears  fufficjently  from  their  for-* 
^  wardnefs  to  ^udge  of  a  whole  work,  when  only  half  of 
*^  it  is  pHblifhed. — It  muft  be  owned,  that  Chapelain  ha^ 
^^  not  been  careful  enough  to  ad^t  bimfelf  to  the  taille  of 
f ^  the  age  he  lives  in :  which  is  foft,  efieminate,  impatieni; 
^^  of  a  lofig  work,  and  unable  to  raife  itfe)f  to  (he  majcfty 
*^  and  fubiunity  of  an  epick  poem,  t— I  fqr  my  part,  whq 
**  have  read  through  the  whole,  can  fafely  a^km,  that  if  he 
^  had  lived  in  happier  times,  when  a  true  and  manly  t^e 
^^  prevailed,  his  work  muft  have  met  with  all  the  honour- 
^^  and  applaufe  fojuftly  due  to  it :  on  which  account  I  cai| 
^*  by  no  means  aflent  to  the  judgment  of  tiie  dpke,  de  Mon- 
<^  taufieur  and  monf.  Conrart,  whom  Chapelain  appointed  by 
<<  wiU,  arbiters  of  this  poem.    For,  although  he  had  expe- 
''  rienced  fo  much  ynreafonaUenefs  in  the  bad  reception  the 
f  *  firft  part  of  It  met  with,  yet  he  had  the  refolution  to  fi- 
^*  niih'it;    and,   after  fortifying  it  againft  his  adverfaries 
*^  with  a  proper  preface,  left  it  to  the£  friends  either  to  be 
*^  publiihed  or  fupprefled^  as  they  ihoyld  think  giofl  for  his 
**  credit.     They  thought  it  fitter  to  be  fupprej^d  j  in  m/ 
f ^  huoibje  opinion,  very  injurioiifly,  fince  a  work  complete 
^^  in  all  its  parts  muft  appear  to  infinitely  qiore  advantage, 
^  than  when  viewed  only  by  halves."    Huetius  goes  on  to^.  x6o.ft. 
tell  us  of  the  intimacy,  which  fubfifted  between  Chapelain 
and  himfelf ^    and  how  at  Chapelain's  nequeft,  he  infcri- 
bed  to  him  his  Journey  into  Switzerland.    Chapelain,  fays  • 
be,  ^^  befides  the  common  motives  of  friendfliip,  had  a  par* 
'*  ticular  reafon  fpr  defiring  this  of  me ;  fpringing  from  that 
^  fecret  enmity,  with  had  iprmerly  fet  him  andMenage  at  va- 
^^  nance.     I  at  that  time  bad  addrelled  fomething  to  Me- 
^^  nage,  which  (hewed  the  high  opinion  I  had  of  him,  and 
*<  the  value  I  fet  upon  his  friendfhip.     This  Chapelain  en-  . 
*'  vioufly  interpreted,  as  giving  Menage  the  preference  to 
^*  him  %  and  therefore  did  not  blufti  to  follicit  of  me,  a  little 
f^  too  barefacedly,  the  fame  teftimony  of  regard ;  upon  which 
^^  I  prefixed  to  my  book  the  following  copy  of  verfes  to  him| 
^  /n  pi^mmef^datjon  of  his  talents  for  poctiy,  &c."  n,ji, 

Chapelp^n 
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Cfas^idain  died  at  Paris  upon  Ae  aid  of  Febraaiy  in  the 
vear  1674,  ajged  ft).  He  was  one  of  the  kind's  councel- 
lors^  very  rich,  but  very  coyetoue  and  Ibrdidly  ftingy. 
Pdifibn  airui  I,  fays  Menage^  had  been  at  variaiice  a  long 
time  with  Chapelain ',  but,  in  a  fi|:  of  humility,  be  ctlle^ 
upon  me,  and  infifted,  ibat  we  fliould  go  and  oner  a  reeon- 
ciiiation  to  him,  for  that  it  was  his  tptention,  ^  as  much  as 
*^  poffible,  to  live  In  peace  with  all  men,"  We  went^  anrf 
I  proteft  I  faw  the  very  fame  bilietp  in  the  chimn^,  whicl| 

pyfenagiiiia.  J  had  obferved  there  twelve  years  before.  He  bad  500od 
crowns  in  ready  eafli  by  him ;  and  his  fupreme  delight  was 
to  have  his  ftrong  box  opened,  and  the  b^s  taken  out,  that 
he  might  contemplate  his  treafure.  In  this  manner  were  his 
bags  about  him,  ^hep  he  died :  whidi  gave  occadon  to  a 
certain  academician  to  £iy,  *^  there's  our  friend  Chapelain 
**  Juft  dead,  like  a  miller  amon^  his  bags/'  He  had  no  oc*. 
caiion  therefore  to  accept  of  cardirial  Richelieu's  offer,  ChaV 
pelain  being  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  Ridielieu,  who 
was  fond  of  bei^g  diougfat  a  wit  ai  well  as  a  fWefman,  and 
was  going  to  publifh  fomething  which  he  would  have  pa/s 
ibr  a  fine  thing,  could  not  devife  a  better  expedient,  thai> 
prefixing  Chapelain's  ^ame  to  it.    ^'  Chapelain,"  fays  he^ 

^aillet.  fc.  ^^  lend  me  your  name  on  ti;i$  ocpifion^  aqd  FlI  lend  you  my 

;u>in.Ti.  p.   ^f  purfe  on  any  other^ 
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CHAPELLE  (Claude  £}biAKU]!L  JLtULUer)  acelcT 
bi'ated  French  poet,  fo  calkd  from  the  piace  of  his  nativity, 
was  bom  in  the  year  1621,  He  was  the  natural  fon  or 
Francis  LuUier,  a  man  of  confideraUe  rank  and  fortune^ 
who  was  extremely  tender  of  him,  and  gave  him  a  libera} 
education.  He  had  the  great  GaiTendus  for  his  mafter  iq 
phtlofophy ;  but  he  diflinguiibed  himfelf  chiefly  by  his  fine 
turn  for  poetry.  There  was  an  uncommon  eafe  in  all  he  wrote  ; 
and  he  was  excellent  in  cpmpofmg  with  double  rhymes.  We 
are  obiiged  to  him  ^r  that  ingenious  work  in  verfe  and  profe^ 
called  Vovage  de  Bachaumont.  Many  of  the  m<^  fhining 
parts  in  Moliere's"  comedies  it  is  but  reafonable  to  afcribe 
to  him :  for  Molierc^  confulted  him  upon  all  occafions,  andl 
paid  the  higheft  defere/ice  to  his  tafle  and  judgment.  He 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  ^1  the  wits  of  bis  time^' 
and  with  many  perfons  of  quality,  who  ufed  to  feek  his 
company:  and  we  learn  from  one  of  his  own  letters  to  the 
marquis  of  Chilly,  that  he  had  nof  finall  Diare  in  the  favour 
of  the  king.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  ^very  pleafimt,  but 
Withal  a  yery  voluptuous  man^    Th^rc  goes  a  ftoiy,  tha^ 

Boileau 
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Pojkaii  met  liim  ont^dxyy  and  as  he  had'  a  gnat  vahte  for 
CbapeUe,  vestured  to  tell  him  in  a  very  faencUy  manner^ 
that  ^'  his  inordinate  love  of  the  bottle  would  certainly  hart 
<<  him."  Chapelle  feemed  very  ferioufly  ,afie£led ;  but  this 
OKeting  happening  unluckily  by  a  tayem,  ^  come,  fays  he, 
*^  let  us  turn  in  here,  and  I  promife  to  attend  with  patience 
*'  to  all  that  you  iball  (ay."  Boileau  led  the  way  in  hopes 
of  convertiog  him,  but  alafs !  things  ended  much  othetwife ; 
for  the  pieacher  and  the  hearer  became  bodi  fo  intoxicated, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  fent  home  in  feparate  coaches. 
Chapelle  died  in  the  year  1 686,  and  his  works  were  all  re- 
primed  with  additions  at  ^mAfxiaan  in  1708. 

CHAPMAN  (Qboroe)  bom  in  the  year  1557,  was 
a  man  hig^y  celebrated  in  his  time  for  his  dramatick  writings 
and  poetry.  la  t^e  year  1574,  he  was  fent  to  one  of  the 
uniyorfities,  it  is  not  known  which  of  them,  where  he  at«r 
tained  a  perfe^  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongiKS  ; 
tt>  the  ftudy  of  which  he  chiefly  confined  himfelf,  without 
fneddling  either  with  logick  or  pbiloibphy.  After  this  ho 
went  to  LondoAf  and  be^pe  acquainted  with  Shake^)ear^ 
Johnfon,  Sidney^  Spencer,, and  Daniel*  Sir  Thomas  Wal^ 
fmgham  was  his  patron^  and  after  his  deceafe  Thomas  Wal-^ 
fingham,  efq;  his  fon.  He  was  alfo  refpedied  by  ^prince 
Heniy  and  Kobert  earl  of  Somerfet  $  but  the  former  dying 
imnBCurely,  and  the  latter  being  difgraced  for  contriving  the 
death  of  Overbury,  all  hopes  of  preferment  ceafed  there* 
He  was  encouraged  however  under  the  reign  of  James  I* 
and  valued  by  all  his  old  friends;  only  'tis  faid,  that  Ben 
Johnlbn  became  jealous  of  him,  and  endeavoured  to  fuf^reis 
his  riiing  fame,  as  Ben,  after  the  death  of  Shakefpear,  was 
without  a  riyaL  Befides  dramatick  pieces.  Chapman  was  the 
author  of  maQy  other  works^  |ie  tranflated  Homer's  Iliad 
and  dedicated  i(  to  pcince  Henry :  it  is  yet  looked  upon  witli 
^bme  rdpeiStp  He  tranflated  his  Odyfley,  which  was  puh? 
liflicd  in  16 14,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  ead  of  Someriet.  He 
was  thought  to  have  the  fpirit  of  a  poet  in  him,  and  was  in^ 
deed  no  mean  genius  :*  Pope  fomevvhere  calls  him  an  enthur 
fiaft  in  poetry.  He  attempted  alfo  fome  part  of  Hefiod,  and 
iie»n  a  tranilation  of  Mufaeus's  De  amoribus  Hems  &  Le? 
anvi.  He  died  in  the  year  1634^  aged  77,  and  was  buried 
Ml  the  yard  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  church  of  St.  Giles  iii 
4he  mds :  after  which  a  monuiaent  was  ere£bd  over  his 

Ste,  at  the  expence  and  under  the  direction  of  the  celer 
ted  arcbitfift  aod  bis  bclpyed  fr>end  Inigo  Jcmes^  whereoi^ 
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is  engraven,  Georgius  Chsipmannus,  poetaHomericus,  philo* 
Ibphus  verus  (etfi  chriftianus  poeta)  plufquam  Celebris,  &c. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  reverend  afpe^,  and  graceful  manner^ 
religious  and  temperate  ;  qu^ities,  fays  Wood,  which  fel-' 
dom  meet  in  a  poet :  and  he  was  fo  highly  efteemed  by  the 
dergir,  that  fome  of  them  have  faid,  that  *•'  as  Muiaeus, 
^*  who  wrote  the  lives  of  Hero  and  Leander,  had  two  excel- 
^^  lent  fcholars  Thamanis  and  Hercules,  fo  had  he  in  England 
''  in  the  >  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reigiiy  two  excels 
^'  cellent  imitators  in  the  fame  argument  and  fubjeft,  name* 
Woo4,ftc*  *^  ly,  Chriftopher  Marlow  and  George  Chapman."  He 
wrote  feventeen  ^Iramatick  pieces ;  and  among  them  a  {nafque^ 
called  The  temple.  This  was  compofed  by  himi  at  the  re- 
queft  pf  the  gentlemen  of  the  Middle  Teniple  and  Linccdn's 
I  inn,  on  the  occafion  of  the  marriage  of  princef;s  Elizabeth, 

only  daughter  of  king  James  I.  and  Frederick  V.  count  pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  afterwards  king  of  Bohemia :  and  it  was 
performed  before  the  king  at  Whitehall  cm  February  the 
15th  1613-14,  at  the  celebradon  of  their  nuptials,  with  a 
defcription  of  their  whole  fliew,  as  they  marched  from  the 
mailer  of  the  rolls's  houfe  to  the  court,  with  all  their  noble 
conforts  and  attendants,  invented,  faihioned,  and  ex)iibite4 
by  the  author's  friend  Inigo  Jones* 

CHAPPEL  (WiLtiAM)  a  very  learned  and  pious  dU 

vine,  bifhop  of  Cork,  Cloyi^e,  andRofs  in  the  kingdom  of 

Ireland,  was  defcended,  as  he  himfelf  tells  us,  from  parents 

that  were  but  in  narrow  circumftances,  and  born  at  Lexing-^ 

ton  in  Nottinghamfliire  upon  the  zoth  of  December   1^582^ 

mtM  GalU  He  was  fent  to  a  grammar  fcbool  at  Mansfield  in  die  fame 

irimi  Chap,  county ;  and  from  thence,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  removed 

wiiferi  **'^!   ^^  Chrifl's  college  in  Cambridge ;  of  which,  afiter  having 

CO  enpta.    ^^^^  j^j^  bacheiQi-  ^^d  mailer  or  arts  degrees,  he  was  eleft-^ 

ed  fellow  in  the  year  1607.  He  became' as  eminent  a  tutor^ 
]PiiIler*a  ^  ^^J  ^^  ^^  univeHlty ;  and  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his 
Worthies,  in  abilities  as  adifputant,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  an  anec* 
2^«-  dote  or  two  prefervcd,  that  are  wejl  worth  relating.  In  the 
317.  "^  ^*  (P^^"?  ^^  the  year  1624,  king  James  vifited  the  univerfity  of 

CamjBridge,  lodged  in  Trinity-*college,  and  was  entertamed 

with  a  philofophical  a£):,  and  other  academical  performances. 
'Fuller's  ^^  ^^^^  exercifes  dr.  Roberts  of  Trinity*college  was  refpon* 
flift.  of  dent  at  St.  Mary's  ;  where  mr.  Chappel  as  opponent  pidhed 
jp^mbiidie,  him  fo  hard,  tl}at  finding  himfelf  unad)le  to  keep  up  the  difi- 
f •  *  *•        pute^  he  fainted.     Upon  this  king  James,  who  valued  himr 

lelf  n^uch  upon  his  (kill  in  fuch  matters,  undertook  to  mam* 
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tain  the  queftion  ;  but  with  no  better  fortune  than  the  do£)x3r; 
for  Chappel  was  fo  much  his  fuperior  at  thefe  logical  weapons, 
that  his  majefty  ^'  openly  profeiTed  his  joy  to  find  a  man 
•*  of  great  talents  fo  good  a  fubjeft."  Many  years  after 
this,  m  William  St.  Leger  riding  to  Cork  with  the  popifh 
titular  dean  of  that  city,  it  fell  out,  that  mr.  Chappel,  then 
dean  of  Ca(hel,  and  provoft  of  Dublin,  accidentally  over- 
took them }  upon  which  fir  William,  who  was  then  prefl- 
dent  of  Munfter,  propofed,  that  the  two  deans  fhould  dif- 
pate,  which,  though  mr.  Chappel  was  not  forward  to  accept, 
yet  he  did  not  any  ways  decline.  But  the  popifh  dean,  with 
great  dexterity  and  addrefs,  extricated  him  from  this  diiE-  Borlace* 
culty,  faying,  "  excufe  me,  fir;  I  don't  care  to  difpute .with  Reduaion 
**  one,  who  is  wont  to  kill  his  man."  of  Ireland, 

But  to  return.     It  is  probable,  that  he  would  have  fpent  ^*  '^^' 
his  days  in  college,  if  he  had  not  received  an  unexpcfled 
oSer  from  dr.  Laud,  then  bifhop  of  London,  of  the  deanery 
of  Cafhel  in  Ireland  ;  which  preferment,  though,  as  himfeff 
tells  us,  he  was  very  much  difturbed  at  Cambridge  by  the 
calumnies  of  fome  who  envied  his  reputation,   he  was  yet  yi^  q^j;. 
veiy  unwilling  to  accept.     For  being  a  man  of  a  quite  eafy  elmi  chap« 
temper,  he  had  no  inclination  to  ftir,  nor  was  at  all  ambiti-  P^'* 
ous  of  dignities :  but  he  determined  at  length  to  accept  the 
offer,  went  over  to  Ireland  accordingly,  and  was  inftalled 
dean  of  Caihel,  Auguft  20,  1633.     ooon  after  he  was  made  ibid. 
prbvoft  of  Trinity-college  in  Dublin  by  Laud,  then  archbi- 
ihop  of  Canterbury,    and   chancellor  of  the  univerfity  lof 
Dublin ;  who,  deiirous  of  giving  a  new  form  to  the  uni-     ' 
verfity,   looked   upon  Chappel  as    the   propereft  perfon  to 
fettle  the  eftablifliment  that  was  propofed.     Chappel  took  StrafFord't 
vaft  .pains  to  decline  this  charge,    the  burden  of  which  he  Letter,  vol. 
thought  too  heavy  for  his  fhoulders  ;    and  for  thk  purpofe  *'  ^'  3*^' 
returned  to  England'in  May  1634,  but  in  vain.     Upon  this 
he  went  down  to  Cambridge,  and  refigned  his  fellowihip  -, 
which  to  him,  as  himfelf  fays,  was  the   fweeteft  of  earthly 
prefiernients.     He  alfo  vifited  his  native  country ;  and  taking  Vlu  Gali- 
his  laft  leave  of  his  ancient  and  pious  mother,  he  returned  *^*^*  ^^P- 
to  Ireland  in  Auguft.     He  was  elefted  provoft  of  Trinity-  ^' ' 
oJlege,  and  had  the  care  of  it  immediately  committed   to 
him;  though  he  was  not  fworn  into  it  till  June  5,  1637, 
on  account  of  the  new  ftatutes  not  being  fooncr  fettled  and 
received.  -  The  exercifes  of  the  univerfity  were  never  more  Sir  James 
ftri6tly  locked  to,  nor  the  difcipiine  better  obferved  than  in  ^"^*  ^, 
his  time;  only  the  leflure  for  teaching  Irifli  was  after  his  ,.  p,  j^^/ 
admiffion,  wholly  waved.  Yet,  that  he  might  mix  fomething  B^rij^p^ibi^, 
Vol.  III.  M  <J 
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of  the  pleafant  with  the  profitable,  and  that  young  minds  might 
.        g    not  be  opprcfled  with  too  much  feverity,  he  inftituted,  as  fir  James 
*  •  P*  5  "^'y/^LTC  tells  us,  among  the  juniors  a  Roman  common  wealth, 
which  continued  during  the  Chriftmas  vacation,  and  in  which 
they  had  their  dictators,  confuls,  cenfors,  and  other  officers 
of  Ihite  in  great  fplendor.    And  this  fingle  circumftance  may 
ferve  to  give  us  a  true  idea  of  the  man,  who  was  remark- 
able for  uniting  in  his  difpofition  two  very  different  qualities, 
.  fweetnefs  of  temper,  and  feverity  of  manners* 

In  1638,  his  patrons,  the  earl  of  Strafford  and  the  archbi- 
fhop  of  Canterbury,  preferred  him  to  the  biihopricks  of  Cork, 
Cloyne,  and  Rofs ;  and  he  was  confecrated  at   St.  Patrick's 
in  Dublin  upon  the  nth  of  November  in  that  year,  thougI\ 
Lloyd's  me- he  had  done  all  he   could  to  avoid  this  honour.     By  the 
inoiri  of  the  ij^ij^g'g  command,  he  continued  in  his  provoftfhip  for  feme 
feren,p^     time,  but  at  laft  refigned  it  July  20,  1640;  before  which 
60;.'         time  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  fmall  bifhoprick    in 
England,  that  he  might  return  to  his  native  country,  as   he 
Vitt  Gnii-  tells  us,  and  die  in  peace.     But  his  endeavours  were  fruit- 
ebsiiChap-  jgfs  .  ^^^  he  was  left  in  Ireland  to  feel  all  the  fury  of  the 
^*  ftorm,  which  he  had  long  forefeen.     He  was  attacked  in  the 

houfe  of  commons  with  great  bitternefs  by  the  puritan  party, 
and  obliged  to  come  to  Dublin  from  Cork,  and  to  put  m 
fureties  for  his  appearance.     In  the  month  of  June  1 641, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  exhibited  againft  him  to  the 
houfe  of  peers,  confifting  of  fourteen,  though  the  fubftance 
of  them  was  reduced  to  two;  the  firft  perjury,  on  a  fup- 
pofed  breach  of  his  oath  as  provoft,  the  fecond  malice  to- 
wards the  Iriih,  founded  on  difcontinuing  the  Iri(h  le(flure, 
during  the  time  of  his  being  provoft.     The  profecution  iva$ 
urged  with  great  violence,  and  for  no  other  reafon,  but  be- 
caufc  he  had  enforced  uniformity  and  ftrid  church  difcipline 
in  the  college,  in  oppofition  to  the  fanaticifii^  of  thofe  times. 
Snr  jamei     T^is  divine's  fate  was  fomewhat  peculiar  j  foe,  though  the 
Ibid,  *      '  moftconftant  and  even  man  alive,  yet  he  was  abufed  atCanv- 
Lloyd,  Sec,  bridge  for  being  a  puritan,  and  in  Ireland  for  being  a  papift. 
Ibid.  While  he  laboured  under  thefe  great  troubles,  he  was  ex- 

pofed  to  ftill  greater,  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in 
the  latter  end  of  that  year.  He  was  under  a  kind  of  con- 
finement at  Dublin,  on  account  of  the  impeachment  which 
was  ftill  depending  j  but  at  length  obtained  leave  to  embark 
for  England,  for  the  fake  of  returning  from  thence  to  Cork,  ' 
which  from  Dublin,  as  things  ftood,  he  could  not  fefely  do. , 
He  embarked  on  December  the  26th  164I}  and  the  next 

da/ 
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izy  landed  at  Milford  Haven,  after  a  double  efcape,  as  him<v 
felf  phrafes  it,  from  the  Ih{h  wolves  and  the  Iriih  fea.  He  y^-^,  q^^ 
went  from  Milford  Haven  to  Pembroke,  and  from  thence  todmiChap. 
Tenby,  where  information  was  made  of  him  to  the  mayor,  P^» 
who  oommitted  him  to  goal  upon  the  25th  of  January. 
After  lying  there  fevcn  weeks,  he  w^s  fet  at  liberty  by  the 
intexeft  of  fir  Hugh  Owen,  a  member  of  parliament,  upon 
giving  bond  in  a  thoufand  pounds  for  bis  appearance ;  and 
on  the  16th  of  March  fet  out  for  Briftol.  Here  he  learnt, 
that  the  fhip  bound  from  Cork  to  England,  wherein  were  a 
great  part  of  his  efFeds,  was  loft  near  Minehead  ;  and  there<«> 
in,  among  other  things,  periihed  bis  choice  collection  of 
books.  After  fuch  a  feries  of  misfortunes,  and  the  civil  con^ 
fufions  increafing,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  foil,  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  ftudy  and  retirement ;  and 
died  at  Derby,  where  he  had  fomc  time  refided,  upon  WhitT 
funday  1649.  We  know  but  little  of  his  family,  only  we 
learn  from  the  infcription  upon  his  monument,  that  ^'  he 
'*  had  a  younger  brother,  while  helived^  named  John  Chap-* 
^*  pel,  who  was  alfo  a  very  eminent  divine,  and  born  for  the 
'^  pulpit :  but  that  he  went  to  heaven  before  him,  and  his 
"  remains  are  buried  in  the  church  of  Mansfield- Woodhoufe." 
This  monument  was  ere£led  to  his  memory  fome  years  after 
his  deceafe,  in  the  church  of  Bilflrop  in  Nottinghamfhire ; 
where  he  was  buried  by  the  pipu^  care  of  dr.  Richard  Sterne, 
archbiihop  of  York, 

He  publifbed  the  year  before  his  death  Methodus  con- 
cionandi,    that  is.  The  method  of  preaching,    which    for 
its  ufefulnefs   was  alfo  tranflated  into  Englifh.     His   Ufe 
of  holy  fcripturc,  was  printed  afterwards  in  the  year  1653, 
He  left  behind  him   alfp  his  "own  life,    written   by   him- 
ielf  in  Latin,  which  has  been  twice  printed ;   firfl  from  a 
manufcript  in  the  hands   of  fir  Philip  Sydenham,  bart.    by 
the  celebrated  mr.  Hearne,  and  a  fe.cond  time  by  the  reve- j^)j,„„j,  j^^ 
rend  mr.  Peck  from  a  manufcript  fliU  preferved  in  Trinity- landi  amu 
hall  Cambridge;  for  the  author  left  two  copies  of  it.     Mr.  J^"^"»  Col- 
Peck  adds,  by  way  of  note  upon  his  edition,  the  following.  ^^  p*"*^jj** ' 
extni£(  of  a  letter  from  mr.  Beaupre  Bell^     "  'Tis  certain  Dcfidcrau 
»' THE  WHOLE  DUTY   OF  MAN    was   written 9-^*  ^ yol, 
**  by  one,  who  fufFered  by  the  troubles  in  Ireland  j  and  fome  "*  J***'  ^* 
**  lines  in  thb  piece  give  great  grounds  to  conjet^ure,  that 
>*  bifhop  Chappel  was  the  author.    March  3,  1734."  Thus^ 
ire  fee,  this  prelate,  as  well  as  many  other   great  and  good  : 
pe^pnsy  cQjpes  in  for  part   of  the  credit  of  that  excellent 

H  2  l>ook; 
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book ;  yet  there  is  no  explicit  ewdence  of  his  having  been 
the  author  of  it.  It  appears  indeed  to  have  been  written 
before  the  death  of  Charles  I.  although  it  was  not  publiih- 
ed  till  1657,  and  the  manner  of  it  is  agreeable  enough  ta 
'  this  prelate's  plain  and  eafy  way  of  writing  j  but  then  there 
can  be  no  reafon  given,  why  his  name  fhould  be  fupprefled 
in  the  title  page,  when  a  ponhumous  work  of  his  was  adu- 
ally  publifhed  with  it  but  a  few  years  before. 

CHARLETON  (Walter)  a  learned  phyfician,  was 

Wood'iAtb.  Cq,^  of  the  reverend  Walter  Charleton  redor  of  Shepton 

ii.raU  iiii.'^''^^  in  Somerfetfhire.    He  was  born  at  Shepton  Mallet 

February  2,  1619.    He  was  inftru&ed  in  grammar  learning 

Hift.&        by  his  rather,  and  in  Lent  term  1635,  was  entered  at  Mag- 

Oxon.  I.  ii.  ^^^"  ^^U  Oxford,  under  dr.  Wilkin3,  afterwards  biihop  of 

p.  337.        Oxford.     He  verj  early  applied  himfelf  to  medicine,  and 

had  the  degi'ee  01  dodor  of  that  facdlty,  conferred  on  hini> 

in  February  1642.    Soon  after,    he  was  made  one  x>f  the 

phyficians  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.     Upon  the  decline 

of  that  prince's  affairs,  he  removed  to  London,  was  admit* 

ted  into  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  came  into  confiderable 

pra&ice.     In  the  fpace  of  ten  years  beforp  the  reftoration,   be 

wrote  and  publi(hed  feveral  treatifes   on  various  fubje£ls  : 

.    the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

Athen,        Wood  tells  us,  that  he  became  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  king 

Oxon.  vol.    Charles  IL  while  in  exile,  and  retained  that  honour  after 

'  the  king's  return.     Upon  the  founding  of  the  royal  fociety^ 

he  was  one  of  its  firft  members.     In   1689  he  was  chofen 

prcfident  of  the  college  of  phyficians.     Soon  after,  the  nar- 

Hift.  of  Ea-  rownefs  of  his  circumftances  obliged  him  to  retire  to  thp 

VTo/*!.'  r,^  *fla"^  of  Jerfey.     He  died  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  lyoT^ 

BLfi.  Btlt.  and  m  the  eighty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

CHARPENTIER  (Francis)  dean  of  the  French 
academy,  was  born  at  Paris  in  February  1620.  His  early 
difcovery  of  fine  parts  and  great  acutenefs  made  his  fi-iends 
defign  him  for  the  bar :  but  notwithftanding  his  qualifications 
for  this  profeffion,  his  tafte  and  humour  carried  him  ano- 
ther way.  He  preferred  the  rcpofe  and  ftillnefs  of  the  clofet 
to  a  noify  and  tumultuous  life  5  and  was  infinitely  more  de- 
lighted with  the  ftudy  of  languages  and  antiquity,,  than  with 
the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  French, 
academy  in  the  year  1651,  and  had  the  advantage  of  the  beft 
converfation  fi)r  his  improvement.  When  monfieur  Colbert 
became  mipifter  of  ftate,  he  projeded  the  fettiJig  up  a  French 

Eaffe 
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Eaft  India  company ;  and  to  recommend  the  deiign  more  ef- 
feftually,  be  thought  it  proper,  that  a  difcourfe  ihould  be 
publiihed  upon  this  fubje£L  Accordingly  he  ordered  Char- 
pentier  to  draw  one  up,  and  was  fo  plealed  with  bis  perfor* 
mance,  that  he  kept  him  in  his  family,  with  a  defign  to  place 
him  in  another  academy  which  was  then  founding,  and  which 
was  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Infcriptions  and  Me^ 
dak.  The  learned  languages,  in  which  Charpentier  was  a 
confiderable  mafter,  his  great  knowledge  of  antiquity^  and 
Kb  exa£tand  critical  judgment,  made  him  very  ferviceable  in  v 
carrying  on  the  bufinefs  of  this  new  academy ;  and  it  is  agreed 
on  all  hands,  that  no  perfon  of  that  learned  Society  contri- 
buted more  than  himfelf  towards  that  noble  feries  or  medals^ 
which  were  ftruck  with  the  moft  confiderable  events,  thatpe];^;,^ 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  Hift.  de 

Charpentier  publiflied  feveral  works,  which  were  well  re-l'Academ, 
ceived.  His  firft  performance  was  The  life  of  Socrates,  prin- 
ted in  the  year  1650,  to  which  he  added  a  French  verfion  of 
Xenophon's  Memorabilia :  and  eight  years  after,  he  publifh- 
ed  another  French  verfion  from  the  fame  author,  namely, 
of  his  Cyropedia.  In  the  year  1664,  he  publiihed  A  dif- 
courfe of  a  fnithful  fubje£):  concerning  the  efkiblifhment  of  a 
French  Eafl  India  company,  addreffed  to  all  Frenchmen; 
and  in  1665,  An  account  of  this  new  eftablifhment,  which 
hejdedicated  to  the  king.  The  fhare  he  had  in  a  famous  dif- 
|nite,  whether  it  was  proper  to  have  publick  monumental  in^ 
iirriptions  in  Latin  or  French,  put  him  upon  publifhine  a 
trad  in  the  year  1676,  entitled,  A  defence  of  the  propriety 
of  the  French  language  for  the  infcription  of  a  triumph^ 
arc :  and  this  piece  was  followed  by  another  upon  the  fame 
fttbjed  in  the  year  1683,  under  the  title  of.  The  excellency 
of  the  Frencn  language.  Of  the  firfl  of  thefe  mr.  Bayle 
fays,  that  Charpentier  *^  has  refuted  the  obje&ions  of  his 
adverfary  with  great  atutenefs  and  folidity,  and  eflablifhed 
his  own  opinion  upon  the  firmefl  reafons,  enforced  with 
the  greatefl  eloquence  and  erudition  :  and  of  the  jaL%  that  ^ 
**  it  is  fiill  of  exquifite  erudition,  and  deferves  to  be  read..  ^. . 
"  With  the  greatefr  attention.  Rep.  des 

Charpentier  died  upon  the  22d  of  April  1702,  being  Sauttresdc 
years  of  age.     His  harangues  and  difcouries,  delivered  before  **•"•  '^^** 
the  academy,  or  when  he  was  pitched  on  to  make  a  fpeech  to 
the  king,  are  extant  in  the  collections  of  the  academy.  Thtre 
are  likewife  of  his  in*print  feveral  poems,  fuch  as  odes,  fon^ 
nets,  paraphrafes  upon  the  pfalms  i  and  many  other  works, 
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which  have  not  been  printed.*  As  to  the  charrvJler  of*  hti 
Works,  it  may  be  faid  in  general,  that  wit  and  judgment^ 
ftrcngth  and  learning,  are  every  where  vifible  and  (hining  irt 
'  them.  There  the  reader  may  meet  with  fome  of  the  higheft 
flights  of  eloquence^  and  mafterly  ftrokes  of  compoiition^ 
which  will  cortvirlce  him^  that  Charpentier  did  not  copy  but 
from  tht  beft  originals. 

Haylc  C  Ft  A  R  R  O  N  (Peter)  was  born  at  Paris  in  the  year 

1 54 1,  Though  his  parents  were  in  very  narrow  circum-» 
ftances,  yet  feeing  fomething  in  their  fon  Peter,  which  ar- 
gued a  mortf  than  common  capacity,  they  were  particularly 
attentive  tb  his  educafiorl.  After  making  a  confiderable  pro- 
ficiency in  grimmar  learning,  he  applied  to  logick,  meta- 
phyficks,  moral  and  natural  philofophy.  He  ftudied  civil 
and  common  law  at  the  universities  of  Orleans  and  Bourgcs, 

llittten,  and  commenced  doftor  in  that  faculty.  Upon  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  parlia- 
ment. He  always  declared  the  bar  to  be  the  beft  and  moft 
improving  fchool  in  "the  world,  and  accordingly  he  attended 
at  all  the  publick  hearings  for  five  or  fix  years  :  but  forefee- 
Ing  that  preferment  in  this  way^  if  ever  attained  at  all,  was 
like  to  come  very  flow,  as  he  had  neither  private  intereftj 

Biyli.  ^or  relations  among  the  follcitors  and  proftors  of  the  courts 
hor  meannefs  enough  to  cringe  and  flatter,  and  wriggle 
himfelf  into  bufinefs,  he  gave  over  that  employment,  and 
clofcly  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity  :  and  -by  his  fuperior 
pulpit  eloquence,  he  foon  came  into  high  reputation,  with 
the  greateft  and  moft  learned  rricn  of  his  time,  infomuch 
tha^  the  bilhops  feemed  to  ftrive  which  of  them  fhould  get 

Ibirf.  him  into  his  diocefc  j  making  him  an  offer  of  the  place  of 

theological  canon  or  divinity  lefturcr  in  their  churches,  and 
of  feveral  other'dignities  and  benefices,  befides  giving  him 
fcveral  noble  prefents.  He  was  fuccefllvely  theologal  of  Ba- 
feas.  Acqs,  Lethofire,  Agen,  Cahors,  and  Condom,  canon 
.   ahd  fchoolmaft?r  in  the  church  of  Bourdeaux,  and  chanter 

Aftr^U  In  th^  church  of  Condom.  Queen  Margaret^  duchefs  of 
Bulois,  was  pleafcd  to  entertain  him  for  her  preacher  in  or- 
dinary, and  the  king^  though  at  that  time  a  proteftant,  fre- 
quently did  him  the  honour  to  be  one  of  his  audience.  He 
was  alfo  retainer  to  the  late  cardinal  d'Armagnac  the  pope's 
legate  at  Avignon,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him^  He  ne- 
ver took  anv  dej^ree  or  title  in  divinitv,  but  fatisfied  himfelf 
with  deferving,  and  being  capable  of  the  higheft,  and  had 
therefore  no  other  title  or  chara^t':r-,  but  that  of  prieft  only* 

After 
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Atber  feventeen  or  eighteen  year$  ^bfence  from  Paris,    he 
reiblved  to  go  and  end  his  days  there,    but  being  a  great 
lover  of  retirement,  he  obliged  himfelf  by  vow  to  become  a 
Carthufian.     On  his  arrival  at  Paris  he  communicated  his 
intention  to  the  prior  of  the  order,  but  was  rejedcd,  not- 
withftanding  his  moft  preffing  entreaties.     He  could  not  be^*yJ«- 
received  on  account  of  his  age,  being  then  about  feven  or 
eight  and  forty.     He  was  told  that  that  order  required  all  the 
Tigour  of  youth  to  fupport  its  ^ufterities.     He  next  addrefied 
himfelf  to  the  Celeftines  at  Paris,  but  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs,  and  upon  the  fame  reafons ;  whereupon  he  was  afTured 
by  three  learned  cafuifts,  that  as  he  was  no  ways  acceflbry 
to  the  non-pejrformance  of  his  vow,  there  lay  no  manner  of 
obligation  upon  him  from  it,  and  that  he  might,  with  a  very    * 
iafe  and  good  confcience,    continue  in  the  world  as  a  fecu- 
lar,  without  any  need  of  entering  into  any  religious  order* 
He  preached  a  courfe  of  Lent  fermons  at  Angers  in  the  year^^'^* 
1589.     Going  afterwards  toBourdeaux,  he  contradled  tnere 
a  very  intimate  friendfliip  with  the  fieur  Michael  de  Mon- 
taigne, author  of  the  well-known  eflays,  from  whom  he  re-  Ibid. 
ceived  all   poflible   teftimonies  of  reciprocal   afFedion ;  for 
among  other  things  Montaigne  ordered  by  his  lafl  will,  that 
in  regard  he  left  no  ifliie  male  of  his  own,  M.  Charron  fhould, 
after  his  deceafe,  be  entitled  to  bear  the  coat  of  arms  plain, 
as  they  belonged  to  his  noble  family.     He  ftaid  at  Bour- 
deaux  from  the  year  1589,  to  the  year  1593 ;  and  in  that 
interval  compofed  his  book,  entitled,  Les  trois  verites,  the 
Three  truths  [a],  which  he  publiflied  in  1594.     This  work 
procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Sulpice,  bi£hop  and 
count  of  Cahors,  who  fent  for  him,  and  offered  him  the 
places    of  his  vicar  general,  and  canon  theologal  in  his 
church,  which  he  accepted.     He  was  deputed  to  the  gene- 
ral aflembly  of  the  clergy  in  1595,  and  was  chofen  firft  fe-iMd. 
cretary  to  the  aflembly.     In  1599  ^^  returned  to  Cahors,  Moitri. 
and  in  that  and  the  following  year  compofed  eight  difcourfes 
upon  the  facrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper ;  and  others  upon 
the  knowledge  and  providence  of  God,  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  the  communion  of  faints,  and  likewife  his  books 
of  wifdom»     Whilft  he  was  thus  employed,  the  bifhop  of 

[a]  Thefe  three  truths  are  the  catholick  is  the  only  true  church, 

following :  I.  That  there  is  a  God  By  the  fiift  he  coii^bats  the  atheifts : 

and  a  true  religion :  II.  That  of  by  the  fecond  the  pagans,  jews  and 

all  religions  the  chriftian  is  the  on-  mahometans :  and  by  the  third,  the 

ly  true  one':    III.  That  of  all  the  hereticks  and  fchilhiaticks.     Bayle. 
t\nBxan  commuaions  the  Roman 
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Condom,  to  draw  him  into  his  diocefe,  prefented  him  with  tlic 
chapterjlhip  in  his  church,  and  the  theologal  chair  falling 
vacant  about  the  fame  time,  .made  him  an  offer  of  tha.t: 
too,  which  Charron  accepted,  and  refolved  to  fettle  there. 
In  the  year  1601  he  printed  at  Bourdeaux  his  books  of  wis- 
dom, which  gave  him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  his  cha- 

Bayle.  rafter  generally  known.  In  Oftober  1603  he  made  a  jour- 
ney to  raris,  to  thank  the  bifhop  of  Boulogne,  who,  in  or- 
der to  h^ve  him  near  himfelf,  had  offered  him  the  place  o£ 
theologal  canon.  This  Charron  was  difpofed  to  accept  of, 
but  the  moifture  and  coldnefs  of  the  air  at  Boulogne,  and  its 

Ibij.^  neamefs  to  the  fea,    not  only  made  it,  he  faid  to  a  friend^ 

a  melancholy  and  unpleafant  place,  but  very  uAwholefome 
and  rheumatick  and  foggy  too ;  adding,  that  the  fun  was 
his  vlfible  God,  as  Ood  was  his  invifible  fun.  At  Paris  he  be- 
gan a  new  edition  of  his  books  of  wifdom,  of  which  he  lived 
to  fee  but  three  or  four  fheets  wrought  off;  dving  on  the  i6th 
of  November  1603,  of  an  apoplexy.  The  impreffion  of  the 
new  edition  of  his  book  of  wifdom,  with  alterations  by  the 
author,  occafioned  by  the  offence  taken  at  fome  paflages  in 
the  former  edition,  was  completed  in  the  year  1604  by  the 
care  of  a  friend ;  but  as  the  Bourdeaux  edition  contained 
fome  things,  that  were  either  fupprefled  or  foftened  in  the 
fubfequent  one,  it  was  much  fought  after  by  the  curious. 
Hence  the  bookfellers  of  fevera]  cities  reprinted  the  book 
after  that  edition;  and  this  induced  a  Paris  bookfeller  to  print 
an  edition,  to  which  he  fubjoined  all  the  paflages  of  the  firit 
edition,  which  had  been  itruck  out  or  corrected,  and  all 
thofe  which  the  prefident  Jeannin,  who  was  emfJoyed  by 
the  chancellor  to  examine  the  book,  judged  neceffary  to  bie 
changed.  This  edition  appeared  in  1707.  There  have 
been  two  tranflations  of  it  into  Englifh,  the  lafl  and  befl 
was  made  by  George  Stanhope,  D.  D.  fometime  fellow  of 
King's  college  in  Cambridge,  and  printed  in  1697.  As  fbr 
^vhat  relates  to  his  temper,  manners,  converfation,  and  ac-* 
tions,  let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that  he  made  it  his  conftant  bufi- 
nefs  to  render  them  conformable  to  the  excellent  rules  and 
maxims,  contained  at  large  in  his  fecond  book  of  his  treatiie 
of  wifdom.  What  perfiiafkon  of'church  he  was  of,  his 
Three  truths  abundantly  declare.  How  flrift  and  confci- 
entious  he  was  may  appear  from  a  fmgle  inflance,  that  tho' 
he  was  pofTeffed  of  feveral  theologal  canonries,  one  after  an- 
other, yet  he  would  never  be  prevailed  with  to  refign  any 
of  them  in  favour  of  any  perfon,  nor  to  name  his  fuceen 
for,   for  fear  of  giving  occafloii  U>  the  cenfure  of  having  ^ 

upon 
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■pon  private  confideiattons  put  in  an  unqualified  man^  but 
lie  conftantly  gave  them  up  freely  into  the  hands  of  thofe 
biihops  who  had  collated  him.  His  piety  appears  in  his  laft^'>^^« 
will  written  all  with  his  own  hand  in  January  1602,  in 
which  he  firft  returns  moft  humble  thanks  to  God  for  all 
the  mercies  and  benefits  which  by  his  bounty  he  had  enjoyed 
in  his  life-time,  begs  of  him  moft  eameftly  for  his  infinite 
and  incomprehenfible  mercy's  fake  and  for  his  merits  ihed 
and  multiplied  upon  us  all  his  members  the  ele£t  faints,  to 
grant  him  favour,  and  full  pardon  for  all  his  offences ;  to  re- 
ceive him  for  his  own  child ;  to  affifl  and  condud  him  with 
bis  hcij  fpfrit,  during  his  continuance  in  this  world,  that  he 
migfat  ever  remain  in  a  found  mind  and  the  true  love  and  {tr^ 
vice  of  him  his  God,  and  that  at  the  hour  of  death  he  would 
receive  his  foul  to  himfelf,  admit  him  intQ  the  focietv  and 
fweet  repofe  of  his  well  beloved  ones,  and  infpire  all  his  holy 
»id  ele£l  faints  with  a  pious  and  charitable  difpofition,  to  pray 
-and  make  interceffion  for  him. 

Then  proceeding  to  the  legacies,  he  bequeaths,  among 
other  things  to  the  church  of  Condom,  pix>vided  his  corpfe 
be  interred  there,  two  hundred  livres  (Tournois)  upon  con- 
dition thateverv  year,  upon  the  day  of  his  death,  high  mafs 
ihall  be  once  faid  in  his  behalf,  ana  abfolution  once  pronoun- 
ced over  his  grave.  He  gives  moreover  to  the  maintenance 
of  poor  icholars  and  young  girls,  two  thoufand  four  hundred 
crowns,  the  yearly  income  hereof  to  be  diftributed  for  ever, 
the  one  moiety  to  three  or  four  fcholars  $  the  other  to  three, 
four,  or  five  young  maidens,  at  the  difcretion  of  his  execu- 
tes, of  which  he  conflituted  five :  the  mafter  of  St.  Andrews 
fchool,  and  rtStov  of  the  jefuits  at  Bourdeaux  for  the  time 
being,  his  heir,  and  two  of  his  friends ;  the  three  laft  to  name 
ibme  other  perfons  to  fucceed  in  this  truft  after  their  deceafe, 
with  this  qualification,  that  they  nominate  fuch  only,  as  are 
reputed  for  their  abilities,  honefly,  and  charity.  And  that 
foty  three  of  thefe  in  the  abfence  of  the  reft,  might  manage, 
and  dilpofe  things  as  they  fhould  fee  convenient :  likewife  he 
gives  akd  bequeaths  to  mrs.  Leonora  M6ntagne,  wife  to  the  ' 
)ieur  de  Camin,  king's  counfel  in  the  parliament  at  Bour- 
deaux, half-fifler  to  the  late  fieur  de  Montagne,  the  fum  of 
five  hundred  crowns.  And  her  hufband,  monfieur  Camin, 
he  conftitutes  his  fole  heir ;  he  paying  the  charges,  and  lega-* 
des  contained  in  his  will,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
fifteen  thoufand  livres  Tournois. 

Monfieur  Charron  was  a  perfon,  fays  dr.  Stanhope,  that  tlk  preffxtd 
fejred  Qody  fed  a  pious  and  good  life,  was  charitably  difpofed,  ^  ^^^^""^ 

a  per-  ^'^^ 
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a  pferfon  of  wlfdom  and  condud,  ferious  and  confiderate ;  a 
great  philofopher,  an  eloquent  orator,  a  famous  and  powerful 
preacher,  richly  furnifhed  and  adorned  with  the  moft  excel- 
lent virtues  and  graces  both  moral  and  divine:  fuch  as  made 
him  very  remarkable  and  Angular ;  and  defervedly  gave  him 
the  character  of  a  good  man  and  a  good  chriftian  ^  fuch  as 
preferve  a  great  honour  and  efteem  for  his  memory  among 
perfons  of  worth  and  virtue^  and  will  continue  to  do  fo,  as 
long  as  the  world  (hall  laft. 

CHASTEL  (John)  the  fon  of  a  wocrflen-draper  at  Pa- 
ris, attempted  to  kill  Henry  IV,  of  France  upon  the  27th  of 
^^icc***'  December  in  the  year  1594.  -This  prince,  having  taken  a 
journey  to  the  borders  of  Artois,  was  returned  to  Paris  that 
very  day.  He  was  in  the  chamber  of  his  miftrefs  Gabriella 
d'Eftree,  who  lived  then  at  the  Hotel  de  Bouchage  ;  and,  as 
he  was  going  to  embrace  Montigni,  he  was  ftruck  in  his  un- 
der lip  with  a  knife,  which  broke  a  tooth  in  his  mouth.  John 
Cbaftel,  i^bo  gave  him  that  blow,  and  defigned  to  cut  his 
throat,  w^  then  but  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old.  He  had 
no  fooner  given  it,  but  he  dropped  his  knife^  and  hid  him-  ' 
felf  in  the  crowd.  Every  body  ftood  amazed,  being  at  a  lofs 
to  know  who  the  villain  was ;  and  he  was  likely  to  efcape. 
But  fomebody  happened  to  caft  an  eye  upon  him,  and  he  was 
taken  at  a  venture ;  the  wildnefs  of  his  look,  as  it  is  faid,  be- 
traying him.  The  king  commanded  the  captain  of  the 
guards,  who  had  feized  him,  to  let  him  go ;  faying  that  he 
pardoned  him  :  but  hearing,  that  he  was  a  difciple  of  the  je- 
fuits,  he  cried  out,  ^^  muft  then  the  jefuits  be  convi(^ed 
"  from  my  own  mouth?"  This  regicide^  being  carried  to 
the  prifon,  called  For-rEveche,  was  there  examined  by  the 

Sreat  provoft  or.  ordinary  judge  of  the  king's  houfhold,  and 
eclared  the  reafons,  that  determined  himtofodefperate  an  at- 
tempt :  which  he  explained  more  fully  the  day  after,  before !" 
the  officers  of  the  parliament.  Being  queftioned  about  the 
fad):,  he  confeiled  himfelf  puflied  to  it»  by  being  confcious 
of  having  led  a  fcandalous  and  wicked  life ;  that  he  defpaired 
of  forgivenefs ;  and  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  efcape 
goii^  to  hell,  but  that  he  hoped  to  make  his  damnation  more 
tolerable  by  attempting  a  great  adion.  Being  afked,  what 
that  great  aiSVion  was,  he  anfwered,  the  murder  of  the  king; 
not  that  even  this  would  abfolve  him  from  damnation,  but 
only  that  it  would  make  his  torments  more  tolerable.  •  Being 
afked,  whence  he  had  this  new  theology,  he  anfwered,  f^ont 
the  ftudy  of  philofopby.    He  was  then  aj(ked,  whether  he  had . 
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RildM  philofophy  in  the  college  of  the  jefuits,  and  whether 
he  was  ever  in  the  meditation  chamber,  in  which  are  the 
pidures  of  feveral  devils,  and  a  great  many  ftrange  figures  ; 
fand  in  which  the  jefuits  introduce  the  greateft  fmners,  with  « 
pretence  to  reclaim  them  from  their  wicked  lives,  but  in  rea- 
lity to  difturb  their  minds,  and  to  frighten  them  by  fuch  ap- 
paritions into  a  refolution  to  commit  bold  actions  r  to  which 
he  answered,  that  he  had  ftudied  two  years  and  a  half  under 
father  Gueret,  and  that  he  had  often  been  in  the  meditation 
chamber.  Being  afked,  who  it  was,  that  perfuaded  him  to 
kill  the  king  ?  his  anfwer  was,  that  he  had  heard  in  feveral 
places,  that  i^  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king ;  and  that  they, 
who  faid  it,  called  him  a  tyrant*  Then  they  afked  him, 
whether  it  was  not  cuftomary  with  the  jefuits  to  talk  of  killi* 
ing  the  kin?  ?  to  which  he  replied,  that  he  had  heard  them  fay, 
that  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  king  :  that  he  was  without  the 
pale  of  the  church ;  and  that  no  one  ought  to  obey  him,  or 
acknowledge 'him  for  a  king,  till  he  had. obtained  the  pope's 
approbation.  Being  again  examined  in  the  giand  chamber, 
he  made  the  fame  anfwers,  and  particularly  ailerted  and  main- 
tained the  following  propofition :  viz.  that  ^'  it  was  lawful 
*'  to  kill  kings,  even  the  king  now  reigning,  who  was  no 
"  member  of  the  church,  becaufe  he  was  not  approved  by 
**  the  pope." 

He  was  fenteilced  to  death  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
December  the  29th^  1594)  and  fuiFered  the  fame  day  by  the 
light  of  flambeaux^  The  fentence  fet  forth  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  fufferings,  and  runs  in  this  manner:  *^  the 
*<  court  has  condemned,  and  does  condemn,  John  Cha-» 
'^  flel  to  make  honourable  amends  before  the  chie^  door 
*^  of  the  church  of  Paris,  ilripped  to  his  ihirt,  holding  in  his 
*'  hand  a  lighted  wax  taper  of  two  pounds  weight,  and  there 
**  to  fay  and  declare  on  his  knees,  that  he  had  wickedly  and 
"  treacheroufly  attempted  to  commit  this  moft  inhuman  and 
'*  abominable  murder,  and  had  wounded  the  king  in  the  face 
^  with  a  knife ;  and  that,  having  been  taught  a  falfe  and 
*'  damnable  do£lrine,  he  faid  on  his  trial,  that  it  was  lawful 
*'  to  kill  the  king,  and  that  king  Henry  IV.  now  reigning 
•*  was  not  a  member  of  the  church,  till  he  had  obtained  the 
pope's  approbation ;  of  which  he  the  faid  John  Chaftel  re- 
pents, and  for  which  he  bees  pardon  of  God,  of  the  king^ 
**  and  of  the  court.  This  done,  he  is  to  be  drawn  on  a 
Hedge  to  la  PUce  dc  Grevc,  (which  anfwers  to  what  we 
call  Tyburn^)  ind  there  to  have  the  flefh  of  his  arms  and 
"^^  thighs  torn  oiF  with  red  hot  pincers ;;  and  his.  right  hand* 
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^<  in  which  he  istohcdd  the  knife,  with  which  he  endeavoured 
^  to  commit  the  murder,  cut  oJF;  afterwards  his  body  to  be 
•*  drawn  artd  quartered  by  four  horfes,  pulling  feveral  ways^ 
**  and  his  members  andcorpfe  to  be  thrown  into  the  fire,  and 
•'  burnt  to  aflies,  and  the  afhes  thrown  up  into  the  air.   The 
^^  court  alfo  has  declared,  and  does  declare,  all  his  goods  and 
•*  chattels  forfeited  to  the  king.     Before  this  fentence  be  exe- 
.  *'  cuted  upon  him,  he  (hall  alfo  be  put  to  the  rack,  and  fufFer 
•*  the  ordinary  and  extraordinary  torture,  to  force  him  to  dc- 
**  dare  his  accomplices,  and  fome  other  cirumftances  relatingr 
«  to  his  trial." 

By  the  fame  decree  all  the  jefuits  were  banifhed  out  of 
France,  but  this  not  intirely  on  account  of  Chaftel's  crime ; 
which  was  only  here  an  occafion  of  determining  a  caufe  againfl: 
them,  that  had  been  pleaded  fome  months  before.  Peter 
Chaftel  his  father  and  the  jefuit  Gueret,  under  whom  Chaflel 
was  then  fludying  philofophy,  were  tried  the  loth  of  Janua- 
ry following.  The  jefuit  was  banifhed  for  ever,  Peter  Chaf^ 
tel  for  nine  years  out  of  France,  and  for  ever  out  of  the  city 
and  fuburbs  of  Paris }  upon  pain  of  being  hanged  and  ftran- 
^Icd  without  a  trial,  if  they  prcfumed  to  return.  The  jcfuit*s 
goods  and  chattels  were  forfeited  to  the  king,  and  Peter  Chaf- 
tel was  fined  two  thoufand  crowns.  The  court  alfo  ordered 
the  houfe,  in  which  Peter  Chaflel  lived,  to  be  intirely  dcmo- 
iifbed  and  laid  even  with  the  ground  ;  the  fpot  on  which  it 
ftood  to  be  applied  to  the  ufc  of  the  publick,  and  that  no 
other  houfe  fhall  ever  be  built  upon  it ;  but  that  a  high  pillar 
of  free  flone  fhould  be  fet  up  there  for  a  perpetual  monument 
of  that  mod  wicked  and  abominable  murder  attempted  on 
the  king's  perfon,  and  that  on  the  faid  pillar  be  engraved  an 
infcription  containing  the  reafons,  for  which  the  houfe  was 
demolifhed  and  the  pillar  ereftad.  This  fentence  was  execu- 
|:ed ;  but  the  pillar  has  fince  been  taken  down,  and  a  fpring 
4:aufed'to  run  there  inftead  of  it. 

See  Spechfs  CHAUCER  (Geoffrey)  one  of  the  greatefl,  as 
jifeofChau-well  as  ttioft  antient  of  theEnglim  poets,  lived  in  theXIVth 
/Dcr  prefixed  century.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  he  was  born  in  Lon- 
Uodcnr^''**^"  in  1328,  the  fecoaid  of  king  Edward  III.  He  was 
J  601.  '  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  he  refided  in  his  eighteenth 
Gen.  Dift.  year,  when  he  wrote  the  Court  of  love,  and  fome  other 
o^^ofa'  P'®^®s.  He  removed  from  Cambridge,  to  fludy  at  Oxford, 
Spccht.*  *™^  afterwards  travelled  into  J^rance,  Holland,  and  other 
countries.  Upon  his  return,  he  entered  himfelf  in  the  Inner 
Temple.    His  diiHngoifhing  accompUihments,  both  of  body 
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mind,  gained  htm  the  friendihip  of  manjr  perfons  of 
diftin£lion,«  by  whom  be  was  drawn  to  court,  where  his- 
6rft  employment  was  in  quality  of  the  king's  page.  The  q^  i^^ 
king,  in  the  forty-firft  year  of  his  reign,  granted  him 
for  his  good  fervices,  by  the  title  of  Diledhis  valettus 
nofler,  an  annuity  of  twenty  marks,  payable  out  of  the 
Excheauer,  till  he  could  otherwife  provide  for  him*  Not 
long  after  he  was  mad^  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy  cham* 
ber  y  and  in  the  forty-third  of  his  reign,  the  king  granted 
him  the  further  fum  of  twenty  marks  a  year,  during  Ufe. 
Next  year  he  was  made  ihield-bearer  to  tae  lung,  in  the 
numb^  of  Chaucer's  court  patrons  was  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancailsr,  by  whom,  and  alfo  his  duchefs  Blanchi:^ 
a  lady  diftinguifhed  for  her  wit  and  virtue,  he  was  greatly 
efteemed.  This  lady  had  in  her  fervice  one  Catherine  Rox- 
ct,  (daughter  of  fu*  Payn,  or  Pagan  Roxet,  a  native  of 
Hainault,  and  Guien  king  at  arms  for  that  country)  who 
married  fir  Hugh  Swynford,  a  knight  of  Lincoln.  This 
gentleman  dying  foon  after  their  marriage,  his  lady  returned 
into  the  duke's  family,  and  was  appomted  governefs  of  his 
children.  She  had  a  ufter  whofe  name  was  Philippa,  a  great 
fiivourite  iikewife  with  the  duke  and  duchefs,  and  by  them 
therefore  recommended  to  Chaucer  for  a  wife.  He  married 
her  about  the  year  1360,  when  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  and  as  appears  from  a  pi<^ure  taken  of  him  at  that 
time,  one  of  the  handfomeft  perfons  about  the  court.  In 
the  forty-fixth  year  of  this  prince,  Chaucer  was  alio  com- 
miifioned,  in  conjundion  with  other  perfons,  to  treat 
With  the  republick  of  Genoa.  This  negociation,  it  is  con-  ^^^'  ^^ 
jedured,  regarded  the  hiring  of  fhips  for  the  king's  navy  3  for 
in  thofe  times,  though  we  made  frequently  great  naval  arma- 
ments, yet  we  had  but  very  few  fliips  o(  our  own,  and  this 
defe£t  was  fupplied  by  hiring  them  from  the  free  ftates,  ei- 
ther in  Germany  or  Italy.  Upon  his  return,  his  majefty 
granted  him  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily,  in  the  port  of  Lon- 
don, to  be  delivered  .by  the  butler  of  England.  Soon  after 
he  was  made  comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  of  London,  for 
wool],  wooll^fells,  and  hides  -,  with  a  provifo,  that  he  ihouid 
perfonaUy  execute  that  office,  and  keep  the  accounts  of  it 
with  his  own  hand.  About  a  year  after  his  nomination  to 
this  office,  he  obtained  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the  lands^ 
and  body  of  fir  Edmund  Staplegate,  fon  of  fir  Edmund  Sta- 
plegate  of  Kent,  in  ward.  His  income  at  this  time  amoun- 
ted to  one  thoufand  pounds  per  annum.  In  the  laft  year  of 
king  Edward^   he  was  one  of  the  commiilloners  fent  over 
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to  expoftulate  with  the  French,  on  their  vioktion  cxf  tile 
truce.  Richard  11.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  1377, 
confirmed  the  fame  year  his  grandfather's  grant  to  Chaucer, 
of  twenty  marks  ^  year,  and  likewife  the  other  grant  of  a 
pitcher  of  wine  daily.  In  the  fourth  year  of  king  Richard 
the  lid's  reign,  he  procured  a  confirmation  of  the  grants 
that  had  been  formerly  made  to  himfelf,  and  to  Philippa  his 
wife.  Chaucer  had  adopted  many  of  WicklifFe's  tenets,  and 
exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  in  1382,  in  fupporting  John 
Cartiberton,  generally  ftyled  John  of  Northampton,  mayor 
of  London,  who  attempted  to  reform  the  city,  accordmg 
to  the  advice  given  by  Wickliffe.  This  was  highly  relented 
by  the  clergy.  Camberton  was  taken  into  cuftody.  Our 
poet,  who  was  apprifed  of  his  danger,  made  his  efcape  out 
of  the  kingdom,  and  fpent  his  time  in  Hainault,  France, 
and  Zealand,  where  he  wrote  moft  of  his  books. 

His  neceffities  forcing  him  to  return  to  England,  he  was 
difcovcred,  feized,  and  fent  to  prifon«  But  upon  difoover- 
iHg  all  he  knew  of  the  late  tranfaftions  in  this  city,  he  was 
diurharged.  This  confeffion  brought  upon  him  a  heavy  load 
of  calumny.  To  give  vent  to  his  forrow  at  this  time,  he 
wrote  his  Teftament  of  love,  in  imitation  of  Bcecius  de 
confolatione  philofophiae.  His  afflidions  received  a  very 
confiderable  addition,  by  the  fell  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter's 
credit  at  court.  Chaucer  now  rcfolved  to  quit  that  bufy 
fcenc  of  life,  which  had  involved  him  in  fo  many  troubles, 
and  accordingly  retired  to  Woodftock,  where  he  employed 
,part  of  his  time,  in  revifmg  and  correfting  his  writings. 
The  duke  of  Lancafter's  return  to  favour,  and  his  marrying 
Catherine  Swynford,  fifter  to  Chaucer's  wife,  could  not  in- 
fluence our  author  to  quit  his  retirement,  where  he  publiih<r 
,ed  his  admirable  Treatife  on  the  aftrolabe.  The  king  upon 
liis  return  to  France,  where  he  efpoufed  Ifabel  the  French 
king's  daughter,  then  very  young,  and  was  put  under  the 
care  of  the  duchefs  of  Lancafter,  granted  Chaucer  an  annu^ 
ity  of  twenty  marks  per  annum,  m  lieu  of  that  given  him 
by  his  grandfather,  which  poverty  had  forced  him  to  difpofe 
of  for  his  fubfiftence,  and  in  the  21ft  year  of  his  reign  grant* 
ed  him  his  proteAion  for  two  years,  tjpon  the  death  of  th^ 
duke  of  Lancafter,  he  retired  to  Dunnington  caftle,  where 
he  fpent  the  laft  two  years  of  his  life.  Upon  the  acceffion  of 
Henry  of  Lancafter,  the  fon  of  his  brother  in  law,  to  the 
throne,  having  accidentally  loft  the  two  laft  grants  of  an  an-i 
nuity,  and  of  the  pipe  of  wine  by  king  Richard,  he  obtain-* 
^  a  confiriuatipn  of  them  by  an  axempliiicatiQn  of  his  for^t 
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ner  letters  patents.  The  new  king  alfo  granted  him,  in  the 
fuft  year  of  his  reign,  an  annuity  of  fortv  marks  per  annum 
for  the  term  of  his  life.  He  died  Odooer  25,  1400,  and 
was  buried  at  Weftminfter  abbey,  in  the  great  fouth  crofs 
ifle.  By  his  wife  Philippa  he  had  two  fons,  Thomas  and 
Lewis,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  addreifed  his  Aftrolabe. 
Thomas  was  (jpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  ambaflador  to  France,  and  Burgundy,  and  pafled 
thro'  feveral  other  publick  polls. 

Mr.  Francis  Beaumont  in  a  letter  to  mr.  Specht,  dated 
ftom  Leicefter,  the  30th  of  June  1597,  comparing  Chaucer 
with  other  poets ;  tells  us,  that  his  ^^  Canterbury  tales  con- 
**  tain  in  them  almoft  the  fame  argument,  that  is  handled 
^'  in  comedies :  his  ftile  therein  for  the  moft  part  is  low  and 
*^  opei^  and  like  unto  theirs  ;  but  herein  they  differ.  The 
*'  comedy  writers  do  all  follow  and  borrow  one  of  another ; 
**  as  Terence  from  Plautus  and  Mehander  ^  Plautus  from 
^'  Menander  and  Demophilus;  Statius  and  Cascilius  from 
*'^  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  and  Philemon ;  and  almoft  all  the 
^  laft  comedians  from  that,  which  was  called  Antiqua  co- 
•*  media ....  Chaucer's  device  of  his  Canterbury  pilgrimage 
^^  is  merely  his  owns  his  drift  is  to  touch  all  forts  of  men,  and 
•*  to  diicover  all  vices  of  age ;  which  he  doth  fo  feelingly, 
*^  and  with  fo  true  an  aim,  as  he  never  fails  to  hit  whatfoevcr 
'*  mark  he  levels  at."  He  afterwards  obferves,  that  our  poet 
*'  may  rightly  be  called,  the  pith  and  flnews  of  eloquence, 
**  ana  the  very  life  itfelf  of  all  mirth  and  pleafant  writing  j 
^*  befides  one  gift  he  had  above  gther  authors,  and  that  is, 
^*  by  excellency  of  his  defcriptions  to  poflefs  his  readers  with 
^  a  more  forcible  imagination,  of  feeing  that  (as  it  were) 
**  done  before  their  eyes,  which  they  read ;  than  any  other 
•*  that  ever  hath  written  in  any  tongue." 

'*  As  Chaucer  is  the  father  of  Lnglifh  poetry,"  fays  inr. 
Dryden,  '^  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of^  veneration, 
«  as  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil :  he  is 
a  perpetual  fountain  of  good  fenfe,  learned  in  all  fcicnces, 
and  dierefore  fpeaks  properly  on  all  fubjeds ;  as  he  knew  ^ 
what  to  fay,  fo  he  knew  alfo  when  to  leave  off,  a  conti- 
♦'  nence,  which  is  prad^ifed  by  few  writers,  and  fcarcely  by 
^^  any  of  the  ancients,  excepting  Virgil  and  Horace.  Chau- 
**  cer  followed  nature  every  where,  but  was  never  fo  bold 
**  to  go  beyond  her:  and  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
^  being  poeta  ic  nimis  poeta,  if  we  may  believe  Catullus; 
*^  as  much  as  betwixt  a  modeft  behaviour  and  affe^Slation. 
^  The  verfe  of  Chaucer,  I  confcf^,  is  not  harmonious  to 
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«<  us,  but  It  is  like  to^eloquence  of  one  whpm  Tacitus  com-- 
^«  mends,'  it  was  auribus  iftius  tempbris  accommodata :  they 
^(  who  lived  with  him,  and  fome  time  after  him,  thought  it 
<<  mufical,  and  it  continues  fo,  even  in  our  judgment,  if 
<<  compared  with  the  numbers  of  Lidgate  and  Gorver,  his 
•      *<  contemporaries:  there  is  the  rude  fwectnefs  of  a  Sqptch 
<^  tune  in  it,  which  is  natural  and  pleafmg,  though  not  per- 
<<  fe£t.     It  is  true,  I  cannot  go  fo  far  as  he  who  publifhed 
^'  the  laft  edition  of  him,  for  he  would  make  us  believe,  the 
<<  fault  is  in  our  ears,  and  that  there  are  really  ten  fyllables 
*'  in  a  verfe,  where  we  find  but  nine :  but  this  opinion   is 
**  not  worth  confuting  5  it  is  fo  grofs  and  obvious  an  error,  that 
**  common,  fenfe  (which  is  a  rule  in  every  thing  but  matters 
*'  of  faith  ^and  revelation)  mulV  convince  the  reader,    that 
*'  equally  of  numbers  in  every  verfe,  which  we  call  heroick^ 
*<  was  either  not  known  or  not  always  praftifed  in  CThaucer's 
•'  age :  it  were  an  eafy  matter  to  produce  fome  thoudmds  of 
*'  his  verfes,  which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  and 
*'  fometimes  a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronunciation  can 
**  make  otherwife.     We  can  only  fay,  that  he  lived  in  the 
*'  infancy  of  our  poetry,  and  that  notning  is  brought  to  per* 
*'  fe£lion  at  the  firft.     We  muft  be  children  before  we  grow 
*^  men*    There  was  Ennius,  and  in  procefs  of  time,  a  Lu- 
*'  cillus  and  a  Lucretius,  b'efore  Virgil  and  Horace ;    t^en 
^'  after  Chaucer,  there  was  a  Spenfer,  a  Harrington,  a  Fair-> 
<^  fax,  before  Waller  and  Denbam  were  in  being :  and  our 
**  numbers  were  in  their  nonage,  till  thefe  laft  appeared." 

•'  He  muft  (mr.  Dryden  afterwards  adds)  have  been  a 
^<  man  of  a  moft  wonderful  comprehenfive  nature,  becaufe, 
^<  as  it  has  been  truly  obferved  of  him,  he  has  taken  into 
^'  the  compafs  of  his  Canterbury  tales,  the  various  manners 
*«  and  humours,  as  we  now  call  them,  of  the  whole  En- 
*<  glifli  nation,  in  his  age.  Not  a  fingle  character  has 
**  efcaped  him.  All  his  pilgrims  are  feverally  diftinguiflied 
^^  from  each  other,  and  not  only  in  their  inqlinations  but  in 
**  their  phyfiognomies  and  perfons.  Baptifta  Porta  could 
^^  not  have  defcribed  their  natures  better  than  by  the  marks 
"  which  the  poet  gives  them.  The  matter  and  manner,  of 
^^  their  tales  and  of  their  telling,  are  fo  fuited  to  their  diffe- 
'^  rent  educations,  humours,  and  railings,  that  each  of  themr 
**  would  be  improper  in  any  other  mouth.  Even  the  grave 
*'  and  ferious  characters  are  diftinguifhed  by  their  feveral 
**  forts  of  gravity :  their  difcourfes  are  fuch,  as  belong  to 
'*  their  age,  their  calling,  and  their  breeding;  fuchas  arebe^ 
^^  coming  of  them,  and  of  dhem  only»    Some  of 'his  per- 
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^*  foiis  are  vicious  and  fome  virtuous ;  fome  are  unlearned ^ 

**  (or  as  Chaucer  calls  them)  lewd,  and  fome  are  learned « 

**  Eyen  the  ribaldry  of  the  low  charaders  is  different :  the 

*<  reeve,   the  miller,   and  the  cooKr  are  feveral  men,  and 

^  diftinguiflied  from  each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  la- 

**  dy,  priorefs,  and  the  broad  fpeaking  gap-tooth *d  wife  of 

**  Bath.     But  enough  of  this :    there  is  fuch  a  variety  of 

*^  game  fpringing  up  before  me,  that  I  am  diftraAed  in  my 

**  choice,  and  know  not  which  to  follow*     It  is  fufficient 

S  _n_ 

•*  to  fay,  according  to  the  proverb,  that  here  is  God's  plenty* 
**  We  hear  our  forefathers  and  great  grand-dames  all  before  * 
■*  us,  as  th^  were  in  Chaucer's  days :  their  general  charac- 
^^  ters  are  ftiU  remaining  in  mankind,  and  even  in  England 
'*  though  they  are  called  by  other  names,  than  thoTe  of 
*^  monks  and  friars,  of  shannons,  and  lady  abbefles,  and 
**  nuns  :  for  mankind  is  ever  the  fame,  and  nothing  loft  out 
"  of  nature,  though  every  thing  is  altered.  ...Boccace  lived 
*^  in  the  fame  age  with  Chaucer,  had  the  fame  genius,  and 
**  followed  the  fame  ftudies :  both  writ  novels  and  each  of 
**  them  cultivated  his  mother  tongue.  ...In  the  ferious  part 
of  poetry,  the  advantage  is  wholly  on  Chaucer's  nde, 
for  though  the  Englifhman  has  borrowed  many  tales  from 
**  the  Italian,  yet  it  appears,  that  thofe  of  Boccace  were  not 
•'  generally  of  his  own  making,  but  taken  from  authors  of 
•*  former  ages,  and  by  him  only  modelled  j  fo  that  what 
*'  was  of  invention  in  either  of  tnem,  may  be  judged  equal* 
**  But  Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and  has  mended  the 
**  ftories,  which  he  has  borrowed,  in  his  way  of  telling, 
**  though  profe  allows  more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the 
•*  expreffion  is  more  eafy,  when  unconfined  by  numbers* 
^  Our  countryman  carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at 
**  difadvantage." 


CHAZELLES  (John  Matthew)  a  celebrated 
French  mathematician  and  engineer,  was  born  at  Lyons 
upon  the  twenty-fourth  of  July,  in  the  year  1657,  and  edu- 
cated there  in  the  college  of  jefuits,  from  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Paris  in  the  year  1675.  He  firft  made  an  acquain-  Moreri,  &q 
tance  with  mr.  Du  Hamel,  fecretary  to  the  academy  of  fci- 
cnces ;  who,  obferving  his  genius  to  lie  ftrongly  towards  af- 
tronomy,  prefented  him  to  mr.  Caflini.  Caffini  took  him 
with  him  to  the  obfervatory,  and  employed  him  under  him, 
and  Chazelles  went  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  fcience.  In 
the  year  1683,  the  academy  carried  on  the  great  work  of 
the  meridian  to  the  north  and  fouth,  begun  m  1670 ;  and 
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C^ilini  having  .the  fouthern  quarter  aifigned  him,  took  in 
the  affiftance  of  Chazelles.     In  the  year  ii684,  the  duke  of 
Mortemar  made  ufe  of  ChazeUes  to  teach  him  mathema- 
ticks,  and  the  year  after  procured  him  the  preferment    of 
hydrography-profeflbr  for  thfe  galleys  of  Marfeilles,  ivh^re 
he   fet  up  a  fchool  for  young  pilots,  defigned  to  ferve  on 
board  the  galleys.     In  the  year  1686,  the  galleys  made  four 
little  campaigns,  or  rather  four  courfes  purely  for  exercife*. 
Chazelles  went  on  board  every  time  with  them;, kept  his 
fchool  upon  the   fea,  and  (hewed  the   praSice  of  what  he 
taught.     He  likewife  made  a  great  many  geometrical  and  af- 
tronomical  obfervations,  by  virtue  of  which  he  drew  a  new_^ 
map  of  the  coaft  of  Provence.     In  the  years  1687  and  1688,' 
he  made  two  other  fea  campaigns,    in  which  he  drew  a 
great  many  plans  of  ports,  roads,  towns,  and  forts,  which 
ierved  for  fomethine  more  than  bare  curiofities,  and  were 
lodged  with  the  minifters  of  ftate.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
,     war,  which  ended  with  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  fome  marine 
ofEcers,  and  Chazelles  among  the  reft,  fancied  the  galleys 
might  be  fo  contrived  as  to  live  upon  the  ocean,  that  thev 
might  ferve  to  tow  the  men  of  war,  when  the  wind  failed^ 
or  proved   contrary  ;  and  alfo  help  to  fecure  the  coaft  of 
France  upon  the  ocean.     Chazelles  was  fent.to  the  weftern 
coafts  in  July  1689,  to  examine  the  pra6licablenefs  of  this 
fcheme ;  and   in  i6()o,    fifteen   galleys,  new-built,  fet'  fail 
from  Rochefort,  cruifed  as  far  as  Torbay  in  England,  and 
proved   ferviceable  at  the  defcent  upon  Tinmouth.     Here 
Chazelles  performed  the  funftions  of  an  engineer,  and  {hew- 
ed as  much  courage,  as  if  he  had  been  bred  a  foldier.    The 
general  ofHcers  he  ferved  under  declared,  that  when  they 
lent  him  to  take  a  view  of  any  poft  of  the  enemy,  they 
could  rely  entirely  upon  his  intelligence.     The  galleys,  after 
their  expedition,  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine  into  the 
bafons  of  Havre  de  Grace  and  Honfleur ;  but  here  they  could 
not  winter,  becaufe  it  was  neceffary^to  make  thefe bafons 
dry  ieveral  times, -tb  prevent  the  ftagnating  and  ftench  of 
the  water.     Chazelles  propofed  the  carrying  them  to  Ro- 
han i  and  though  all  the  pilots  were  againft  him,  obje£^ing 
infuperable  diiEculties,  he  was  entrufted  with  the  undertaking, 
and  fucceeded  in  it.     While  h4  was  at  Rohan,  he  digefted 
into  order  the  obfervations,  which  he  had  made  on  the  coafts 
of  the  ocean ;  and  here  he  drew  right  diftinft  maps>  with  a 
portulan  to  them,  viz.  a  large  defcription  of  every  haven, 
of  the  depth,  the  tides,  the  dangers  and  advantages  difco- 
vered>  &c.    Theic  maps  were  inferted  ia  the  Neptune  Fran- 
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^ife,  publiflieci  in  1692,  in  whicK  year  Chazelles  was  eil- 
gineer  at  the  defcent  at  Oneille.     In  the  year  1693,  monfieur 
dc  Pontchartrain,  then  fecretary  of  ftate  for  the  marine,  and 
afterviraids  chancellor  of  France,  refolved  to  get  the  Nep- 
tune Fran^Oife  carried  on  to  a  fecond  volume,  which  was  al- 
b  to  take  in  the  Mediterranean. .   Chazelles  defired  that  he 
might  have  a  year's  voyage  in  this  fea,  for  making  aftrono- 
Qucal  obfervations ;  ana,  the  requeil  being  granted,  he  paf- 
fed  by  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  other  parts  of  Turkey  with 
his  quadrant  and  telefc6pe  in  his  hand.     When  he  was  in 
Egypt,  he  meafured  the  pyramids ;  and  found,  that  the  four 
fides  of  the  biggeft  lay  precifely  againft  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world.     Now  as  iris  highly  probable,  that  diis  exaift  po- 
rtion to  eaft,  weft,  north,   and  fouth,  was,  defigned  3000 
years  ago  by  thofe  that  raifed  this  vaft  ftruftire,  it  follows^ 
that  during  fo  long  an  interval,  there  has  been  no  alteration 
in  the  fituation  of  the  heavens ;  or,  which  is  what  we  mean, 
diat  the  poles  of  the  earth  and  the  meridians  have  all  along 
cx»ntinued  the  fame.     Chazelles  likewife  made  a  report  of 
his  voyzg^  in  the  Levant,  and  gave  the  academy  all  the  fatif* 
biB6on  they  wanted  concerning  the  pofltion  of  Alexandria : 
upon  which  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  academy  in  the 
ytari695. 

Chazelles  died  in  January  17 10*     He  was  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  ufeful  man;  and,  befides  his  great  genius  and Fantenelle^ 
attainments,  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  moral  and  religious  P'^^i'*  4* 

endowments-  de«  Sciences 

de  1710, 

CHEKE  (John)  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family  * 

rf  the  ifle  of  W  ight,  and  was  born  at  Cambridge^  June  the  Biogr.  Brit. 
i6th,  1^14.  He  was  admitted  into  St.  John's  college  in 
Cambridge,  at  about  the  age  of  feventeen.  He  made  great 
proficiency  in  the  learned  languages,  particulariy  the  Greek* 
After  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  chofen  Greek  ledlurer 
of  the  univerfity.  King  Henry  having  founded  about  the 
year  1540,  a  profeflbrihip  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  the  uni-ji^j^^ 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  with  a  ftipend  of  forty  pounds  a  year, 
rar.  Cheke  was  chofen  the  firft  profeflbr.  He  was  at  the 
fame  time  univerfity  orator.  About  1 543  he  was  incorpora-^^jj^ 
ted  mafler  of  arts  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  ftudied  fome 
time.  In  1544  he  was  appointed  joint  tutor  for  the  Latin 
tongue,  with  fir  Anthony  Cooke  to  prince  Edward,  and  one 
of  the  canons  in  the  new  founded  college  at  Oxford,  now 
Chrift  church.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  that  college  in  1545, 
tcgot  a  penfion  in  room  of  his  canonry.    Upon  the  acceffi-* 
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on  of  Edward  VL  to  the  crown,  be  obtained  an  annuity  of 
•onB  hundred  marks;  and  a  grant  of  land  and  manors  ;  and 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  mandamus,  was  eleded  provoft  of 
King's  college.     In  1 549  he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners 
'  for  vifiting  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.     He  was  alfo  one  of 
the  thirty  two  commiffioners,  appointed  to  compile  a  body  of 
ecclefiaftical  law,  from  the  old  ecclefiaftical  law  bocdcs.     A- 
bout  this  time  he  publiflied  his  book,  entitled  the  Hurt  of 
fedition.      In   1550  he  was  made  chief  gentleman  of  the 
king's  privy  chamber,  and  ftill  continued  to  be  his  tutor.    In 
1 55 1  his  majefty  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight* 
hood.     The  year  following  he  was  made  chamberlain  of  the 
exchequer  for  life  :  in  1553  clerk  of  the  council,  and  Toon 
after,  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  privy  counfellor. 
The  fameyear^  the  king  granted  to  him  and  hts  heirs  male, 
the  honour  of  clerk  in  SuiFolk,  with   other  lands   to    the 
amount  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year.    Having  a£ted  as  fe- 
cretary  to  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  her  council,  after  king  Ed- 
ward's deceale,  he  was  upon  queen  Mary's  acceffion  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.     In  1554  he  obtained  the  queen's  par- 
don, and  was  fet  at  liberty,  ai^ter  being  almoft  ftripped  of  a 
great  part  of  his  fubftance.     The  queen  granting  him  after- 
wards a  licence  to  travel,  he  went  firft  to  Bafil,  and  thence 
into  Italy.     Leaving  Italy,  and  not  chufing  to  return  into  his 
own  countiy,  he  went  and  fettled  at  Strafburgh  in  Germany, 
where  the  Englifh  fervice  was  kept  up ;  which  he  regulany 
attended.  Mean  while  his  eftate  in  England  was  conRfcated  to 
the  queen's  ufc,  under  pretence,  that  he  did  not  come  home  at  Ae 
*  expiration  of  the  term  eranted  by  hislicence.  He  was  now  forced 
to  teach  Greek  at  Straiburghfor  his  fubfiftence.  In  1556  being 
infidioufly  drawn  to  Bruflels,  he  was  by  order  of  king  Philip 
way-laid  in  his  return,  between  that  place  and  Antwerp,  fei- 
zecl,  and  conveyed  blindfolded  in  a  ws^gon  to  the  neareft 
harbour,  where  he  was  put  on  board  a  ihip,  under  hatches, 
and  brought  to  the  Tower  of  London.     Two  of  the  queen's 
chaplains  were  fent  to  the  Tower  to  endeavour  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  but  without  fuccefs ;  dr.  Fedc- 
enham,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  came  afterwards  to  offer  him  the 
alternative  of  ♦^  either  comply  or  burn."     Sir  John  could  not 
withftand  this  argument.     Having  made  his  folemn  fubmiifion 
to  cardinal  Pole,  the  pope's  legate,  he  was  by  him  abfolved, 
and  received  into  the  bofom  of  the  Roman  catholick  church. 
He  was  afterwards  forced  to  make  a  publick  recantation,  be- 
fore the  queen^  and  another  long  one  before  the  whole  court. 
His  lands  were  reilored  to  him  upon  condition  of  an  ex- 
change 
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change  with  the  queen  for  others.  Grief,  remorie,  and 
fliame  fliortening  his  days,  he  died  September  13,  i557»  ^S^^ 
forty  three.  He  was  author  of  feveral  books,  the  tides  of 
which  may  be  feen  by  the  curious  in  his  life,  written  at  large  by 
Strype.  He  left  three  Ions  by  his  wife,  whom  he  married  in  1 547 .  ^ 
He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  learned  men  of  his  ' 
age,  and  a  diftinguifhed  reviver  of  polite  literature  in  England. 

CHEMNITZ  (Martin)  an  eminent  German  Luthe^ 
ran  divine,  was  born  atBritzen,  a  town  in  the  marquifate  of 
Brandenburg,  in  the  year  1 522.  His  father  was  nothing  bet-  Melcbior 
terthan  a  wooll-comoer,.  fo  that,  as  we  may  eafdy  imagine,  y?*"'  ** 
he  had  many  difficulties  to  ftruggle  with  in  the  courfe  of  his 
education.  After  having  learnt  the  rudiments  of  literature 
in  a  fchool  near  home,  he  went  to  Magdeburg,  where  he 
made  ibme  progrefs  in  arts  and  languages.  'Then  he  removed 
to  Francfort  upon  the  Oder,  to  cultivate  philofophy  under 
his  relation  George  Sabinus ;  and  then  to  Wittemberg,  Where 
he  ftudied  under  Philip  Melan^thoi;!.  Afterwards  he  became  . 
a  (chool-mafter  in  Pruffia ;  and  in  the  year  1552,  was  made 
librarian  to  the  prince.  He  now  devoted  himfelf  wholly  to 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  though  he  was  a  coniiderable  mathe- 
matician, and  ikilled  particularly  in  aftronomy.  After  he 
had  continued  in  the  court  of  Pruffia  three  years,  he  return- 
ed to  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg,  and  lived  in  friendfhip 
with  Melan£Uion.  From  thence  lie  removed  to  Brunfwick, 
where  he  fpent  the  laft  thirty  years  of  his  life ;  where  he  died 
upon  the  8th  of  April  in  the  year  1586.  His  works  are, 
Harmonia  evangeliorum ;  Examen  conc'ilij  tridendni ;  A 
treatiie  againft  the  jefuits,  wherein  he  explained  to  the  Ger- 
mans the  dofbines  and  policy  of  thofe  crafty  devifers,  &c.. 
His  Examination  of  the  council  of  Trent  has  always  been 
reckoned  a  very  mafterly  performance. 

Chemnitz  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  learning,  judgment, 
andmodefty :  and  was  very  much  efteemed  by  the  princes  of 
his  own  communion,  who  often  made  uie  of  him  in  the  pub-* 
lick  affiurs  of  the  church.  This  is  what  Thuanus  fays  of 
him,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  year  1586 :  and  proteftant  writers 
have  not  fcrupled  to  rank  him  next  to  even  Luther  himfelf, 
(at  the  fervices  he  did  in  promoting  the  reformation,  and  ex- 
pofing  the  errors,  as  well  as  knaveries,  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

CHEVREAU  (Urban)  was  born  atLoudun,  a  town 
of  Poitou  in  France,  upon  the  12th  of  May  in  the  year  j6i?.  Mor^j^  &r, 
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His  inclination  lay  ftrongly  for  the  ftudy  of  the  Belles  lettret, 
in  which  he  made  fo  confideratile  a  progrefs,  that  he  obtained 
a  diftinguiihed  rank  among  the  learned.  His  application  to 
letters  however  did  not  unqualify  him  for  bufmefs  $  for  be  wa$ 
a  man  of  great  addrefs,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  on 
that  account  advanced  to  be  fecretary  to  Chriftina,  queen  of 
Sweden.  The  king  of  Denmark  engaged  him  alfo  at  his 
court.  Several  German  princes  entertained  him,  and  among 
the  reft  the  eledor  palatine  Charles  Lewis,  father  to  the  du-r 
chefs  of  Orleans.  He  continued  for  fome  time  at  this  court, 
fat  at  the  council-board,  and  helped  to  bring  over  the  princeik 
tuft  mentioned  to  the  Roihifh  communion.  At  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  made  preceptor  and  afterwards  fecretary  to  the 
duke  of  Maine.  Then  he  retired  to  Loudun,  where  he  had 
built  an  elegant  habitation  for  the  repofe  of  his  old  age ;  and, 
after  fpending  there  the  laft  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  ftudy 
and  retirement,  he  died  upon  the  15th  of  February  1701, 
almoft  eighty  eight  years  of  age. 

He  left  a  very  noble  library  behind  him,  and  was  himfelf 

the  author  of  fome  works.     The  firft  work  publiihed  by  him 

|s  a  little  book,  incitled,  Le  tableau  de  la  fortunes  in  which 

he  relates  all  the  confiderable  revolutions,  that  have  happen^ 

ed  iu  the  world.     Many  years  after  he  wrote  A  Iriftory  erf 

the  world,  which  has  been  printed  feveral  times,  and  tranfla- 

ted  into  feveral  languages.     This,  though  reckoned  his  beft 

work,  is  not  without  its  faults.     The  ftile  is  harfli  and  un-? 

poliihed  for  the  moft  part ;  and  he  often  miftakes  in  regard 

to  matters  of  £act.     It  may  be  necefTary  to  mention  however^ 

that  the  celebrated  Vertot  furniihed  a  new  correfted  edition 

pf  this  hiftory,  which  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  after  Chcv- 

reau's  death.     In  the  year  1697,  were  printed  at  the  Hague 

two  volumes  of  his  Oeuvrcs  melees,  orMifcellaneous  works, 

confifting  chiefly  of  letters  in  vcrfe  and  profe.     He  alfo  wrote 

notes  upon  Petronius  and  Malherbe,  and  was  reckoned  a  ve- 

B  llet        ^  tolerable  critick  in  his  days.     Laftly,  there  was  publifhed 

jagcmens     '^  ^^^  7^^  1700,  acolleftion  of  his,  tailed  The  Chevraeana^ 

dei  Sjavan^  It  is  generally  faid  of  him,  that  he  was  rather  a  good  com* 

^c.  torn,  ii.piler,  than  a  ftrong  or  a  fine  thinker. 

CHEYNELL  (Francis)  fon  of  JohnCheyncUaphv- 

fician,  was  born  at  Oxford  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1608  j 

and,  after  he  had  been  educated  in  grammar  learning,  became 

a  member  of  the  univerftty  there,  in  the  beginning  of  the 

Wooa't       7^^  1623.  When  he  had  taken  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  he 

Athtom      Vras,  by  the  intercft  of  his  mother,  then  the  widow  of  (k.  Abbot 

0«oa.  bi^op 
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b^op  of  Salifbury,  deded  probationer  fellow  of  Merton 
ooUeee  in  the  year  1629.    Then  he  went  into  orders,  and  offi^ 
dated  in  Oxford  for  (bme  time ;  but  when  the  face  of  things 
began  to  alter  in  the  year  1640,  he  took  the  parliamentarian 
fide^  and  became  an  enemy  to  bifhops  and  ecclefiaftical  cere- 
monies.    He  embraced  the  covenant,  was  made  one  of  the 
iBewbly  of  divines  in  the  year  1643,  ^^^  ^^  frequently  ap- 
pointed to  preach  before  themcmbers  of  parliament.  He  was  one 
of  thofe,  who  were  fent  to  convert  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in 
the  year  1646,  was  made  a  vifitor  by  the  parliament  in  1647, 
and  the  year  after  took  pofleffion  of  the  Margaret  profeflbrfhip 
of  that  univerfity,  and  of  the  prefidentfhip  of  St^  John's  col- 
lie.    But  being  found  an  improper  man  for  thofe  places,  he 
was  forced  to  retire  to  the  rich  red^ory  of  Petworth  in  Suflex, 
to  which  he  had.  been  prefented  about  the  year  1643 ;  where 
he  continued  an  ufeful  member  of  the  covenanting  party, 
till  die  time  oi  the  reftoration,  and  then  he  was  turned  out  of 
that  parfonage. 

Dr.  Cheynell,  for  he  had  taken  his  do£^or's  degree,  was 
a  man  of  confiderable  parts  and  learning,  and  publifhed  a 
great  many  fermons  and  other  works ;  but  now  he  is  chiefly 
memorable  for  the  connections  he  had  with  the  famous  mr. 
Chillingworth.  There  was  fomething  fo  very  fingular  in  his 
behaviour  to  that  great  man,  that  ^e  think  it  may  be  ufeful 
as  well  as  entertaining  to  give  a  (hort  account  of  it.  In  the 
year  1643,  ^hen  archbimop  Laud  was  a  prifoner  in  the 
Tower,  there  was  printed  by  authority  a  book  of  dr.  Chey- 
ncirs,  intitled.  The  rife,  growth,  and  danger  of  focinian- 
ifm.  This  came  out  about  half  a  dozen  years  after  mr. 
ChiUingworth's  excellent  work,  called.  The  religion  of  pro* 
teftants,  &c.  and  was  written,  as  we  are  told,  in  the  title 
page,  widi  a  view  of  deteding  a  moft  horrid  plot,  formed 
by  the  archbifliop  and  his  adherents  againft  the  pure  pro- 
teftant  religion.'  In  this  book  the  archbifliop,  mr.  Hales  of 
Eton,  mr.  Chillingworth,  and  other  eminent  divines  of  thofe 
times,  wereftrongly  charged  with  focinianifm.  The  year 
aAxr,  viz.  in  1644,  when  mr.  Chillingworth  was  de^d,  diere 
came  out  another  piece  of  dr.  Cheynell's,  with  this  flrange 
title,  Chillingworthi  n'oviffima:  or.  The  ficknefs,  herefy, 
deadi,  and  burial  of  William  Chillingworth.  This  was  al- 
io fffinted  by  authority ;  and  is,  as  the  writer  of  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth's  life  truly  obferves,  *'  a  moft  ludicrous  as  wsil 
^  as  melancholy  inftance  of  ianaticifm,  or  religious  mad- 
"  nefi.'*  To  this  is  prefixed  a  dedication  to  dr.  Bayly,  dr.  Dcs  Maize* 
Pridcaux,  dr.  Fell,  ice.  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who  JJ^^J.  ^'^«* 
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had  given  their  imprimatur  to  mr.  Chillingworth's  book ;  ia 
.  which  thofe  divines  are  abufed  not  a  little,   for  giving  lo 
much  countenance  to  the  ufe  of  reafon  in  religious  matters, 
as  they  had  given  by  their  approbation  of  mr.  Chillingworth's 
book.     After  the  dedication  follows  the  relation  itfelf:  in 
which  dr.  Cheynell  gives  an  accoimt,  how  he  came  acquaint 
ted  with  this  man  of  reafon,  as  he  calls  mr.  Chillingworth  ^ 
what  care  he  took  of  him  ;  and  how,  as  his  illnefs  increafed, 
'*  they  remembered  him  in  their  prayers,  and  prayed  heartilv 
^^  that  God  would  be  pleafed  to  beflow  faving  graces  as  well 
*^  as  excellent  gifts  upon  him,  that  he  would  give  him  new 
^'  light  and  new  eyes,  that  he  might  fee,  and  acknowledge, 
^'  and  recant  his  error,  that  he  might  deny  his  carnal  reafon, 
Des  Miixc-  *'•  and  fubmit  to  faith :"  in  all  which  he  is  fuppoied  to  have 
auxsiife  of  related  nothing,  but  what  was  very  true.     For  he  is  allowed 
Chilling.     ^Q  ]^^yg  ]^Q^jy  ^3  fincerc,  as  honeft,  and  as  charitable,  as  his 
Tii-LiiJ.    religion  would  fuffer  him  to  be ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  mr. 
Chillingworth,  while  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  confim  his 
foul  to  the  devil,  was  led  by  his  humanity  to  take  care  of  his 
body.     Mr,  Chillingworth  at  length  diea :  and  dr.  Cheynell, 
though  he  refufcd,  as  he  tells  us,  to  bury  his  body,  yet  con- 
ceived it  very  fitting  to  bury  his  book.     For  this  purpofe  he 
met  mr.  Chillingworth's  friends  at  the  grave,  with  his  book 
in  his  hand ;  and,  after  a  ihort  preamble  to  the  people,  in 
which  he  aflured  them,  how  ^^  happy  it  would  be  for  the 
^^  kingdom,  if  this  book  and  all  its  fellows  could  be  fo  buri- 
*'  ed,  that  they  might  never  rife  more,  unlefs  it  were  for  a 
*'  confutation.  Get  thee  gone,  (fays  he,)  thou  curfed  book, 
f*  which   has   feduced  fo  many  precious    fouls:    get   thee 
^^  gone,  thou  corrupt  rotten  book,  earth  to  earth,  and  duft 
**  to  duft :  get  thee  gone  into  the  place  of  rottennefs,  that  thoii 
Ibid.  p.  363. «  mayeft  rot  with  thy  author,  and  fee  corruption." 

Dr.  Cheynell's  death  happened  in  September  1665,  at  an 
obfcurc  village  called  Prefton  in  SuiTex,  where  he  had  pur- 
chafed  an  eftate,  to  which  he  retired  upon  his  being  turned 
out  of  the  living  of  Petworth  j  and  after 'what  has  been  re-: 
lated,  the  reader  will  not  perhaps  think,  what  Anthony 
Wood  fays,  incredible,  that  he  died  '*  in  a  condition,  little 
**  better  than  diftrafted."  He  was  married,  and  left  behind 
^thenQxon.  him  feveral  fons, 

CHIGHLEY  or  CHICHELY  (Henry)  archbifliop 
Ch^*h"l'  of  Canterbury,  was  born  atHigham  Ferrers  in  Northampton- 
pftr'^A?thur  ^*''^'  After  being  inftru<fted  in  grammar  learning  at  Win- 
Quck.         chefter  fchool,  be  afterwards  becaqi^  fellow  q(  New  college 


^ 
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iir  Oxford,  (where  he  took  the  degree  of  do£lor  of  laws) 
and  chaplain  to  Robert  Medford,  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  who 
about  the  year  1402,  made  him  archdeacon  of  Salifbuiy. 
This  preferment  he  exchanged  two  years  after,  for  the  chan- 
ceUorfliip  of  that  diocefe.     King  Henry  IV.  fent  him  to 
congratulate  Gregoiy  XIL  on  his  advancement  to  the  papacy, 
who  conferred  on  (Jhichely  the  bifhoprick  of  St.  David^, 
which  fell  vacant  during  his  abfenc^  from  England,  in  1407. 
In  1409  biOiop  Chichely  was  deputed  by  the  fynod  of  Lon- 
don, with  two  other,  to  the  general  council  held  at  Pifa,  for 
healing  the  fchifm  of  the  church.     In  14 14,  upon  the  death 
of  Thomas  Arundel,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canter-   . 
buiy.     A  fubftdy  being  demanded  this  year  of  the  parliament, 
the  commons  addrefled  the  king  to  feize  the  revenues  of  the 
tiergy,  and  apply  them  to  the  publick  fervice.     Our  archbi- 
(hop  advifed  the  clergy,  in  order  to  ward  off  this  blow,  to    . 
make  a  voluntary  ofrer  of  a  large  fubfidy,  and  to  engage  the 
king,  to  aflert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  France,  that  being 
emmroiled  in  a  foreign  war,  his  attention  might  be  diverted 
from  doroeftick  affairs,  which  expedient  fucceeded.     In  1416 
Chichely  gave  a  fingular  proof  of  his  juftice  and  Aeddineis. 
Lord  Strange  with  his  lady  and  fervants  coming  to  St.  Dun- 
ftan's  church  to  vefpers,  and  meeting  (ir  John  Truffel  there, 
fliio  had  long  been  at  variance  with  lord  Strange,  the  fervants 
of  the  latter  drew  their  fwords  in  the  church,  wounded  fir 
John,  and  his  fon,  and  fome  others,  and  killed  one  who  had  . 
interpofed.     The  archbifhop  being  informed  of  the  affair, 
bterdi6led  the  church,  as  being  polluted  with  b/ood,  and  pub- 
lickly  excommunicated  the  authors  and  accomplices  of  the 
crime.     And  lord  Strange  and  his  lady,  having,  purfuant  to  a 
fummons,  appeared  before  him  at  St.  Paul's,  and  implored  the 
church's  pardon,  he  impofed  on  them  this  penance,    that  y 

their  fervants  who  were  the  immediate  offenders,  ihould  in 
their  fhirts  and  drawers  only,  and  he  and  his  wife  with  tapers 
in  their  hands,  walk  from  St.  Paul's  to  St.  Dunflan's ;  with 
which  they  complied,  and  when  the  archbifhop  purified  St. 
Dunfbn's  church,  lady  Strange  filled  the  veflels  with  water, 
and  both  (he  and  her  lord  were  commanded  to  offer  a  pyx 
and  an  altar-cloth.  In  142 1  he  called  a  fixth  fynod  at  Lon- 
don, in  which  a  tenth  was  granted  for  the  fervice  of  the 
)ung,  upon  condition  that  the  king's  purveyors  fhould  not 
meddle  with  the  goods  of  the  clergy ;  that  the  clergy  ihpuld 
not  be  committed  to  prifon,  but  for  manifefl  theft  or  murder ; 
that  for  all  other  crimes,  they  fhould  only  find  furetjes  for 
their  appearance  at  their  trial,  but  (hquld  not  he  imprifoned  ; 

and 
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^   .  and  that  it  fhould  be  felony  to  caftrate  a  prieft.     About 

vear  1424  he  founded  in  his  native  town  of  Higham  Feirers 
m  honour  of  the  virgin  Mary,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury^ 
and  king  Edward  the  Confeflbr,  a  college  for  eight  fellows  i 
four  clerks,  fix  chorifters,  and  over  all  a  mafter,  to  pray  for' 
the  fouls  of  the  deceafed.     He  alfo  erc£led  a  fpacious  hofpi- 

ttia.  tal,  for  the  poor  of  that  place.     The  ample  revenues,  where- 

with he  endowed  both  thofe  foundations,  were  afterwards 
augmented  by  the  legacies  of  his  two  brothers,  aldermen  of 
London.  Aoout  this  time,  he  oppofed,  with  great  warmth^ 
the  encroachments  of  the  fee  of  Rome.  In  a  fynod,  which 
fat  in  1429,  the  bifliop  procured  a  tenth,  and  an  half  to  be 
granted  to  the  king.  The  liberal  conceffions  of  the  fynod 
were  at  this  time  recompenfed,  with  an  ad  of  parliament,  1 
granting  to  the  clergy  the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  members  \ 
of  parliament,  of  being  exempted,  they  and  their  fervants,  \ 

^^'  from  arrefts  during  the  fitting  of  the  fynod.  In  1437,  ^^® 
archbiihop  ordered  building  a  large  and  ftately  edifice,  of  a 
fquare  form,  in  the  north  part  of  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford, 
which  he  defigned  for  a  college.  But  when  the  work  was 
almoft  finifhed,  whether  it  was  that  he  found  fault  with  the 
ftru£lure,  or  did  not  like  the  fituation  of  it,  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  gave  it  to  the  monks  of  Bernard,  for  the  recep- 
tion of  novices  out  of  all  the  convents  of  that  order,  to  ftu- 
dy  the  arts  and  divinity.  However  he  chofe  another  place 
for  building  a  college,  very  commodious  for  the  ftudents,  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  near  St.  Mary's  church ;  and  pulling 
down  the  houfes  which  ftood  there,  he  laid  out  a  fquare 
court.  The  walls  of  this  new  building  were  finifhed  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1439,  and  the  workmen  had  begun 
to  lay  the  roof.  The  archbifhop  had  purchafed  lands  and 
manors  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  thereof,  and  the  king 
upon  the  archbifhop's  application,  by  his  letters  patent  under 
the  great  feal,  erected  this  building  into  a  college,  and  gran- 
ted it  very  large  privileges.  He  alfo  gave  the  founder  leave 
to  place  in  it  a  warden  and  fellows,  and  tq  make  laws  and 
Aatutes  for  the  government  of  the  fociet}'.  The  archbifhop 
went  to  Oxfordnext  yeary  and  confecrated  the  chapel  of  his 
college,  and  made  Richard  Andrew,  doflor  of  laws,  and 
chancellor  of  Canterbury,  warden  of  it.  He  alfo  appointed 
f9renty  fellows,  being  all  men  fele^ed  of  the  whole  univcr* 
fity,  to  whom  he  garrc  power  to  elefl  into  their  focicty,  twen* 
ty  more :  of  which  number  he  ordered,  that  twenty  four 
fhould  (bjdy  divinity,  and  the  liberal  fciences,  and  the  other 
jixteen,  the  civil  and  cafion  law.^    He  alfo  gave  orders  to  all 
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the  members  of  his  foundation,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  the 
king  Hensy.  V.  of  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  and  of  the  no- 
bility and  common  foldiers  that  had  been  killed  in  the  French 
vrar.     For  which  caufe  he  ordered  his  college  to  be  called^ 
T*lie  college  of  all  fouls  departed  in  the  faith.     He  added  al- 
io twochaplainS)  feveral  chorifters  and  fervants.     There  had 
been  begun  fome  time  before,  chiefly  by  the  bounty  of  the 
duke  of  Glocefter,  a  large  and  magnincent  ftru^lure ;  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  defigned  for  a  library,  and  the  lower 
for  the  publick  divinity  fchools.     To  this  work  the  archbi- 
flK>p  gave  a  great  fum  of  money  himfelf,  and  foil  ici ted  bene- 
faflions  from  the  biihops  and  peers,  who  attended  the  par- Dock* 
tiament  at  Weftminfter,  to  contribute  towards  it.     He  alfo 
gave  two  hundred  marks  to  the  publick  cheft  of  the  uiiiverfi- 
ty,  which  he  ordered  to  be  kept  by  three  mafters  of  aits,  two 
regents,  and  one  non-regent,  who  were  to  be  chofcn  yearly, 
and  were  bound  by  an  oath  to  the  faithful  difchargc  of  that 
tmfl: :  out  of  which  money,  the  univerfity  might  borrow  for 
the  publick  ufe  five  pounds,  every  particulaj- college  five  marks, 
a  mafter  of  arts  forty  (hillings,  a  licentiate  or  bachelor  two 
marks,  and  an  undergraduate  one,  with  the  condition  that 
every  one  fhould  depofit  a  fufficient  pawn,  which,   if  the 
money  were  not  repaid  within  a  month,  was  to  be  forfeited. 
Befides  which  benefa<Sions,  it  appeared  by  his  private  ac- 
counts, that  he  had  allowed  yearly  flipends  to  feveral  poor 
ftudents.     He  gave  a  confiderable  fum  to  beautify  and  auorn 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  and  build  a  fteeple,  and  a  libra- 
ly,  which  he  furnifhed  with  many  valuable  books  in  all  kinds 
of  learn'mg:  which  ai:e  all  reckoned  up  in  a  publick  inftru-iby, 
ment  made  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  Canterbury,  and  de- 
fcribed  among  the  publick  a£ts  of  that  church ;  in  which  they 
promife'  on  their  parts,  that  his  body  fhould  be  laid  in  the 
tomb  that  he  had  caufed  to  be  built  on  the  north  fide^of  the 
chancd,  and  that  no  one  befide  fhould  be  ever  buried  in  that 
place.  He  alfo  contributed  to  the  building  of  Croydon  churchy 
and  Rbchefler  bridge.     He  died  the  12th  of  April  X443,  h^^* 
ing  enjoyed  the  archiepifcopal  fee  twenty  nine  years  and  up- 
wards, and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury* 

CHIFFLET  (John  James)  a  phyfician,  was  born  at 
Befanibnt  a  town  of  Franche  Comte,  in  the  year  1588.  He 
was  defcended  from  a  family,  which  had  greatly  diflinguifhed 
itfelf  by  literary  merit,  as  well  as  by  the  fervices  it  had  done 
its  country.  He  was  educated  at  Befanian,  and  then  travel- 
Id  thro'  leveral  parts  of  Europe,  where  he  became  acquain-^ 
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ted  with  all  the  men  of  letters,  and  in  every  place  made  hi^ 
way  into  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.     At  his  return  he  appli^ 
ed  nimfelf  to  the  pra£tice  of  phviiclc ;  but  being  fent  by  die 
*town  of  Befanfon,  where  he  haa  been  conful,  on  anembafljr 
to  Elizabeth  Clara  Eugenia,  archduchefs  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, that  princefs  was  fo  pleafed  with  him,  that  (he  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  continue  with  her  in  quality  of  phyftcian 
in  ordinary.     Afterwards  he  became  phyiician  to  Philip  IV,  o£ 
Spain,  who  honoured  him  very  highly,  and  treated  him  with 
great  kindnefs.     Chifflet  imagined,  thkt  theTe  bounties  and 
hcmours  obliged  him  to  take  up  arms  againft  all,  who  were 
at  variance  with  'his  mafter ;  and  this  induced  him  to  write 
his  book,  intitl^9  Vindicise  Hifpanics,  againft  the  French. 
This  maxim  of  Chifflet's  however  cannot  be  well  grounded : 
at  leaft  if  it  is,  itfhould  make  us  very  cautious,  how  we  receive 
favours ;  fince  we  may  poffibly  be  drawn  in  to  commit  hofti- 
lities  againft  thofe,  who  have  never  injured  us ;  nay,  to  lift 
our  hands  up,  for  ought  we  know,  even  againft  our  friends. 
Chifflet'wrote  feveral  pieces  in  Latin,  which  were  both  inge- 
nious and  learned.     He  died  very  old,  and  left  a  fon  John 
Chifflet,  who  afterwards  made  a  ficrure  in  the  republick  of  let- 
ters, and  particularly  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.     His 
family  was  indeed  remarkable  for  producing  men  of  learning. 
He  had  another  fon  called  Julius  Chifflet,  well  (killed  in  Ian* 
guages  and  the  civil  law,  and  who  had  the  honour  to  be  in- 
vited to  Madrid  by  the  king  of  Spain  in  the  year  1648,  where 
hp  was  made  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece. 
There  was  alfo  Philip  Chifflet  canon  of  .Befanfon,  &c.  Lau** 
rence  and  Peter  Francis  Chifflet  jefuits,  who  were  all  men  of 
high  reputation  in  the  learned  world, 

CHILLINGWORTH  (William)  a  divine  of  the 
church  of  England,  celebrated  for  his  great  parts,  and  fkill 
in  defending  the  caufe  of  the  proteftants  againft  the  papifts, 
was  the  fon  of  William  Chillingworth,  citizen,  afterwards 
Atk^a  mayor  of  Oxford,  and  born  there  in  Oftober  1602.  He  wag 
Oxon.vol.ii.baptized  on  the  iaft  of  that  month;  L;»ud,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  but  then  fellow  of  St.  John's-coUege,  being  his 
god&ther.  After  he  had  been  educated  in  grammar  learn- 
ing at  a  private  fchool  in  that  city,  he  was  admitted  of  Tri- 
nity college ;  of  which  he  was  chofen  fcholar  on  the  2d  at 
June  1 610,  and  fellow  on  the  lothof  the  fame  month  1628, 
after  having  taken  his  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts  degrees 
in  the  regular  way.  Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that  *'  He  was 
^^  thenobferved  to  be  no.  drudge  at  his  ftudy^  but  being  a 

"  man 
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^  man  of  great  parts,  would  do  much  in  a  little  time» 
*^  when  he  fettled  to  it.  He  would  often  walk  in  the  col- 
*^  lege  grove  and  contemplate  :  but  when  he  met  with  any 
^  fcholar  there,  he  would  enter  into  difcourfe,  and  difpute 
^  with  him  purpofely  to  facilitate,  and  make  the  way  of 
^'  wrangling  common  with  him  3  which  was  a  faihion  ufed 
^  in  thofe  days,  efpeciallyamone  the  difputing  theologifts, 
^  or  among  thofe  that  fet  them^lves  apart  purpofely  for  di- 
**  vinity."  Mr.  Chillingworth  did  not  confine  his  ftudies 
tt>  divinity :  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  fuccefs  to  mathe-  Atbeiue 
maticks  ;  and,  what  (hews  the  extent  of  his  genius,  he  was  o»».  v^. 
alio  accounted  a  good  poet.  Accordingly  fir  John  Suckling 
has  mentioned  him,  in  his  SeiEon  of  the  poets  : 

*'  There  was  Seldcn,  and  he  fat  hard  by  the  chair  ; 
**  Wainman  not  far  off,  which  was  very  fair. 
'•  Sands  with  Townfend,  for  they  kept  no  order^ 
^^  Digby  and  Shillingiworth  a  little  further. 

Suckling's  Works. 

The  ccmverfation  and  ftudy  of  the  univerfity  fcholars,  in  our 
author's  time,  turned  chiefly  upon  the  controverfies  between 
the  church  of  England  and  the  church  of  Rome;  occaiioned 
by  the  uncommon  liberty  allowed  the  Romilh  priefts  by  king 
James  I.  and  king  Charles  I.     Several  of  them  lived  at  or 
near  Oxford,  and  made  frequent  attempts  upon  the  young 
fcholars ;  fome  of  whom  they  deluded  to  the  Romifh  religi- 
on, and  afterwards  conveyed  to  the  Englifli  feminaries  be- 
fond  fea.    Among  thefe  there  was  the  famous  jefuit  John ' 
ifher,  alias  John  Perfe,  for  that  was  his  true  name,    who 
was  then  very  converfant  at  Oxford  :  and  mr.  Chillingworth 
being  accounted  a  very  ingenious  man,  Fifher  ufed  all  pof- 
fible  means  of  being  acquainted  with  him.     Their  conver- 
fation  foon  turned  upon  the  points  controverted  between  the 
two  churches ;  but,   more  particularly,  on  the  necefEty  of 
an  infallible  living  judge  in  matters  of  faith.     Mr.  Chilling- 
worth found  himfelf  unable  to  anfwer  the  arguments  of  the 
jefuit  on  this  head ;  and  being  convinced  of  the  necdHty  of 
fuch  a  judge,  he  was  eafily  brought  to  believe,  that  this  in- 
bllible  judge  was  to  be  found  in  the  church    of  Rome  ; 
that  therefore  the  church  of  Rome  muft  be  the  true  church, 
and  the  only  church,  in  which  men  could  be  iaved.  '  Upon 
this,  he  forfook  the  communion  of  the  church  of  £ng]and  ; 
and  with  incredible  fatisfa<S^ion  of  mind,    embraced  the  Ro- 
mifh religion,    Mr.  D^s  Maizeaux,  who  has  written  An 
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hiftorical   and  critical  account    of  the    life    and  writing' 
Printed  at    of  William  Cfailltngwoith,  and  to  whom  we  fhail  chiefly 
London  in    bc  obliged  for  the  materials  of  this  article,    has  given  us  a 
1725. 8vo.   letter,  which  mr.  Chiliingworth  wrote  on  this  occafion   to 
his'  friend  mr.  Sheldon,  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
in  which  he  defires  him  ferioufly  to  confider  the  following 
queries  ;  "  Firft,  whether  it  bc  not  evident  from  fcriptures, 
*^  and  fathers,  and  reafon,  from  the  goodnefs  of  God,  and 
<<  the  neceiiity' of  mankind,  that  there  muft  be  fome  one 
<<  church  infallible  in  matters  of  faith  ?  fecondly,  whether 
**  there  be  any  other  fociety  of  men  in  the  world,  beiides 
**  the  church  of  Rome,  that  either  can  upon  good  war- 
^'  rant,  or  indeed   at  all,  challenge  to  itfelf  the  privilege 
"  of  infallibility  in  matters  of  faith  ?'*    After  which,    he 
concludes  his  letter  with  thefe  words :  **  When  you   have 
applied  your  utmoi):  confideration  upon  thefe  queftions> 
I  do  aflure  myfelf,  your  refolution  will  be  affirmative  in 
*'  the  firft,  and  negative  in  the  fecond.    And  then  the  cdn- 
"  clufion  will  be,  that  you  will  approve   and  follow  the 
*'  way,  wherein  I  have  had  the  happinefs  to  enter   before 
*^  you;  and  I  ihould  think  it  infinitely  increafed,  if  itfhould 
Dm  Maiie-  "  pleafe  God  to  draw  you  after." 

aox's  hift.        In  order  to  lecure  his  conqueft,  mr.  Filher  puifuaded  mr. 
•cawu'of    Chiliingworth  to  go  over  to  the  college  of  the  iefuits  at 
the  life  and  Doway;    and  he  was  defired  to  fet  down  in  writing  the 
writings  of  motives  or  reafons,  which  had  engaged  him  to  embrace  the 
worth"*p.     R^n^i^    religion.     But  his  godfather  dr.  Laud,  who  was 
j-5,  '  '     then  bifhop  of  London,    hearing  of  this  affair,  and  being 
extremely  concerned  at  it,  wrote  to  him ;    and,  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth's  anfwer  exprefling  much  moderation,  candour, 
and  impartiality,  that  prelate  continued  to  correfpond  with 
him,  and  to  prefs  him  with  feveral  arguments  againft  the 
doftrine  and  pradice  of  the  Romanifts.     This  fefmr.  Chil- 
iingworth upon  a  new  enquirj^,  which  had  the  defired  ef- 
fect.    But  the  place  where  he  was  not  being  fuitable  to  the 
ftate  of  a  free  and  impartial  enquirer,  he  refolved  to  come 
back  to  England,  and  left  Doway  in  1 631,  after  a  fliort 
Dcs  Maize-  {^^y  there.     Upon  his  return  into  England,  he  was  received 
p!"q.  ^      ^*^  great  kindnefs  and  afFedlion  by  bifhop  Laud,  who  ap- 
proved his  defign  of  retiring  to  Oxford,  of  which  univerfity 
that  prelate  was  then  chancellor,  im  order  to  compleat  the 
Ibid      1     in^portant  work  he  was  up6n,  a  free  enquiry  into  religion. 
At  laft,    after    a    thorough    examination,    the    proteftant 
principles  appearing  to  him  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  holy  ^ 
fcripture  and  reafon,  he  declared  for  them  s  and  having  fully 
5  difco- 
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difcovered  the  fophiftiy  of  the  motives,  which  had  induced 
him  to  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  wrof^  a  paper 
about  die  year  1634.  to  confute  them,  but  did  not  think 
proper  to  publifh  it.  This  paper  is  now  loft :  for  though 
we  have  a  paper  of  his  upon  the  fame  fubjed,  which  was 
irft  publUhed  in  1687,  among  the  Additional  difcourfes  of  DesMaiw- 
mr.  Chillingworth,  yet  it  feems  to  have  been  written  on  fomc  *^^\f^'  ^ 
odier  occafion,  probably  at  the  delire  of  fome  of  his  friends.  ' 
« That  mr.  Chillingworth's  return  to  the  church  of  England 
was  owing  to  bifhop  Laud,  appears  from  that  prelate's  appeal 
to  the  letters,  which  pailed  between  him  and  mr.  Chilling- 
worth  ;  which  appeal  was  made  in  his  fpeech  before  the 
lords  at  his  trial,  in  order  to  vindicate  himfelf  from  the 
charge  of  popery.  *'  Mr.  Chillingworth's  learning  and  abi- 
''  lities,  fays  he,  are  fufficiently  known  to  all  your  lord- 
*'  (hips.  He  was  gone  and  fettled  at^Doway.  My  letters 
**  brought  him  back,  and  he  lived  and  died  a  defender  of 
^'  the  church  of  England.  And  that  this  is  fo,  your  lord- 
^*  ihips  cannot  but  know ;  for  mr.  Prynne  took  away  my 
'*  letters,  and  all  the  papers  which  concerned  him,  and  they  ^*f  JJJ^y^ 
*^  were  examined  at  the  committee."  and  trial  of 

As  mr.  Chillingworth,  in  forfaking  the  church  of  Eng- William 
land,  as  well  as  in  returning  to  it,   was  folely  influenced ''*"'*»  *'*P* 
by  a  love  of  truth)  fo,  uppn  the  fame  principles,  even  after  ^^^' 
his  return  to  proteftantifm,  he  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  re-examine  the  c^-ounds  of  it.     This  appears  by  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  dr.  oheldon,    containing  fome  fcruples 
he  had  about  leaving  the   church   of  Rome,,  and  return- 
ing to  the  church  of  England :  and  thefe  fcruples,  which 
he  declared  ingehuoufly  to  his  friends,  feem  to  have  occa- 
fioned  a  report,  but  it  was  a  very  falfe  and  groundlefs  one, 
that  he  had  turned  papift  a  fecond  time,  and  then  proteftant 
again.     His  return  to  the  proteftant  religion  making  a  great  j^J^*'^ 
deal  of  noife,  he  became  engaged  in  feveral  difputes  with  17/18. 
thofe  of  the  Romifli  religion ;   and  particularly   with  mr. 
John  Lewgar,  mr.  John  Floyd  a  jefuit,  who  went  under  the 
name  of  Daniel,  or  Dan.  a  jefu,  and  mr.  White.  Mr.  Lewgar» 
a  great  zealot  <for  the  church  of  Rome,  and  one  who  had 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  our  author,  as  foon  as  he  heard 
of  his  return  to  the  church  of  England,   fent  him  a  very 
angry  and  abufive  letter^  to  which  mr.  Chillingworth  re*^ 
turned  fo  mild  and  aiFc(5lionate  an  anfwer,  that  mr*  Lewgar 
could  not  help  being  touched  with  it,  anddefiredto  fee  his 
old  friend  again.     They  had  a  conference  about  religion  be- 
fore mr.  Skiimer  and  dr.  Sheldon  i  and  wc  have  a  paper  of 
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mr.  Chilllngworth  printed  among  thci  additional  difcourfes 
above-mentioned,  which   feems  to  contain  thcf  abftnuSb  or 
De<  Maize-  fummary  of  their  difpute.    The  queftion  in   debate   was^ 
aux.  &c.  p.  <<  whether  the  Roman  church  be  the  catnolick  church,  and 
a9— i8.      cc  all  out  of  her    communion  hereticks  or  fchifmatlcks  ?" 
We  have  in  the  fame  manner  the  fubftance  of  a  difpute  he 
had  with  mr.  Daniel,  alias  Floyd  the  jefuit ;    wherein  be 
difproves  **  the  infallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome,  by  an 
^'  argument  taken  from  the  contradi<5tions  in  their  do<^ne 
•'  of  tranfubftantiation.'*    He  had  another  with  a  gentle- 
man he  does  not  name;   in  which  he  confutes  the  fame 
infallibility  by  ''  proving,  that  the  prefent  church  of  Ronie 
"  either  errs  in  her  worihipping  the  blefled  Virgin,   or  that 
*^  the  ancient  church,  did  err  in  condemning  the  collyridi- 
**  ans  as  hereticks,"  who  worfhipped  hfcr  in  much  the  fame 
manner.     Beiides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  mr.  Chil- 
lingworth  wrote   one  to  demonftrate,  that  '*  the  dodrine 
**  of  infallibility  is  neither  evident  of  itfelf,  nor  grounded 
^'  upon  certain  and  infallible  reafons,  nor  warranted  by  any 
*'  paflage  of  fcripture."    And  in  two  other  papers  he  ihews, 
that  the  church  of  Rome  hath  formerly  erred ;  firft  '*  by 
'^  admitting  of  infants  to  the  eucharift,  and  holding,  that 
*'  without  it  they  could  not  be  faved,"  and  fecondly,  '*  by 
*^  teaching  the  aoftrlne  of  the  millenaries,'  viz.  that  before 
^^  the  world's  end  Chrift  fhould   reign   upon  the  earth  a 
^^  thoufand  years,  and  that  the  faints  (hould  live  under  him 
^^  in  all  ho^inefs  and  happinefs :"  both  which  do^bines  are 
condemned  as  falfe  and  heretical  by  the  prefent  church  of 
Rome.     He  wrote  alfo  a  fhort  letter,  in  anfwer  to  fome 
objedions,  put  to  him  by  one  of  his  friends ;   wherein  he 
ihews,  that  ^'  neither  the  fathers,  nor  the  councils,  are  in- 
^^  fallible  witnefles  of  tradition ;  and  that  the  infallibility  of 
*^  the  church  of  Rome  muft  firft  of  all  be  proved  from 
*'  fcripture."    Laftly,  he  wrote  an  anfwer  to  fome  pafiages 
in  the  dialogues,  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Ruihworth. 
Theoccafion  was  this.     The  lord  Digby,   afterwards  eari 
of  Briftol,  defired  mr.  Chillingworth  to  meet  mr.  White, 
Ibid.  p.  41.  ^ho  was  the  true  author  of  the  dialogues,  at  the  lodgings 
of  his  coufin  fir  Kenelm  Digby,  a  late  convert  to  the  church 
of  Rome.     The  lord  Digby  was  there  himfelf.     Their  con- 
ference turned  upon  tradition  5  and  as  mr.  White  had  treat- 
ed the  iame  matter  in  his  dialogues,  which  were  not  yet 
publiihed,    mr.  Chillingworth,    probably  at  the  requeft  of 
lord  Digby,  fele6ledoutof  them  fome  pafiages,  relating  to  that 
fubje£i:,  and  confuted  them.    The  fgregoing  pieces  were  pub- 
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Hiked  in  .4te,year  1687,. at  the  end  of  the  contraSedeShf- 
on  of  his  Religion  of  proteftants,  &c.  in  quarto,*  under 
ffae  title  o£  Additiba'al  difcoucfes  of  inr.'  Chillingwortb  never 
before  printed;  and  have  been  (iiohtiiiued  in  all  the  editions 
of  his  works  fincei  ^     , 

.  In  the  year  1635^  riiit.  jCkxllingwdrth  was  engsiged  in  i 
work,  which  gave  him  a  far  ^eater  opportunity  to  Confute 
the  principles  x)£  the  church  of  Romej  and  to  vindicate  the 
idimm  of  proteftants.  A  jefuit,  who  went  by  the  name 
of  Edward  Knotty  though  his  true  name  was  Matthias  Wilr  See  Art^ 
ion,  had  publiihed  in  the  year  1630.3  little  book^  called^ Knot^ 
Charity  miflaken,  with  inp  want  whereof  cathoKcks  are 
vnjuftty  charged:  for  affirming,  as  they  do^  whh  grie^ 
that  proteflancy  unrepented  ddlroys  fidVation.  This  was 
anfwcirtd  by  dr.  Potter^  prov(^  of  Queen's-college  in  Ox^ 
fotd ;  and  nis  anfwer  came  out  m  1633  with  this  tide : 
Want  .erf  charity  jtiftly  charged  on  all  itith  Romanifts,  as  . 
dare  without  truth  or  modcfty  affirm^  that  proteftancy  de-^ 
Broydh  ialvation.  The  jefiut  replied  in  163^^  under  this 
tide:  Mercy  and  truths  or  charity  mahitained  by  ca-  ' 
thdtcks  :i.;with  the  want :  whereof  they  are  unfuftly 
fhoLTgcdi  fbr  affirming  that  proteftancy  deftroyeth  mlva-» 
tion.  Mr.^Chillhigworth.  undertook  to  anfwer  this  repilyj 
and  mr.  Knott  being  informed  of  it,  refolved  to  preju-t 
dice  ^kt  publick  both  againft  the  authbr  and  his  book,' 
an  a  libel,  called^  A  direfuon  to  be  obferved  by  N.  N.  if 
he  mean  to.  proceed  in  anfwerinfg  the  booic  intitled^ 
Mercy,  and  truths  &c«  printed  1636,  permiflu  faperio- 
rum  :  in  which  libel  .he  makes  no  fcfuple  to  reprefelit  mr; 
ChiUinrworth  as  a  Sociiiian.  Mr.  Chillin^worth'?  anfvC'cr 
(0  mr;  Knott  was  yery  near  finifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
y^^  1637 ;  when  arthbifhop  Laud,  who  knew  our  author's 
freedom  in  delivering  his  thoughts^  and  was  under  fomd 
apprebehfion  he  might  indulge  it  too  much  in  his  book,  re^^ 
commended .  the  revifal  of  it  to  dr«  Prideaux^  profeflbr  of 
divinity  it  Oxibcd)  afterwards  bifhop  of  Worcefter ;  and 
defired  it  might  be  publiihed  with  his  approbations  annexed 
to  It.  To  dr.  Prideaux  were  added,-,  dr.  Ba^ie,  vice-chan- 
cellor^ and  dr.  Fell,  lady  Margaret's  profisubr  in  divinity, 
for  the  ex^tminadon.  of  mr.  Chillingworth's  book;  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  pubUfiied  with  thetr  approbation 
imder  this  title  i  The  religion  of  proteftabts  a  fafe  way  to 
falvation:  or,  an  anfwer  to  a  Jboak,  intided,  Mercy  and 
tnitH,  or  charity  maintained  by  catholicks,  which  pre-'  • 
tefids  to  Jg^^%  Uk  contrary:  It  was  prefented  by  .the" 
Vox.^  IS.  O  .autlv>r 
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atttbor  to  king  Charles^  I.  with  a  very  elegant^  wkMH^  vA 
pioftu  dedication :  from  whence  we  leam  this  ftmarkaUr 
circiimftance>  that  dr.  Potter's  vindication  of  die  pcoteAuH 
rel%ioft  againft  mr.  Knott's  books  was  written  by  fpedal  order 
from  his  majefiv ;  and  that,  by  giving  fiich  aa  order,  that 
prince^  befidfes  nis  ^neral  good,  liad  alfo  fome  aim  at  the 
recovery  of  mr.  ChiUingworth  from  the  danger  he  was  then 
in  by  tne  change  of  his  religion*  This  wort:  was  received 
with  a  genera)  ap{4auie ;  and  what  pcrhi^  never  biqipeneA 
to  any  other  controvedfal  wdk-k  of  that  bulk,  two  editions 
of  it  were  pubKihed  within  leis  than  five  months*  The  &ft 
edition  was  publifhed  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1638  in  folio. 
The  fecond  came  out  at  LcMidon^  with  fome  finul  imprave* 
ments  the  fame  year.  A  third  was  publiflied  tit  X664 ;.  to 
which  were  added  fome  pieces  of  mr.  Chiliin^WtMldif  viz. 
The  apoftolical  inftitutioaof  epiibopacy,  and  nine  fennons, 
the  fir&  preached  before  his  maucfty  Charles  L  the  other 
upon  fpecial  and  eminent  occanons.  A  fourth  ia  167^ 
A  fifth  in  1684,'  wfth  the  additbn  of  mr..  ChiluiaWDrai  ft 
letter  to  mr.  Lew^,  mentioned  ab^te.  In  the  year 
1687,  when  the  nation  was  in  imminent  danger  of  pcmety^ 
mr.  Chilling  worth's  book  being  looked  upon  as  the  flioft  ef- 
|e£hial  pretervation  againft  it,  dr.  Jdha  Patrick^  at  the  re* 
queft  of  the  London  clergy^  publiihed  an  abridgement  of  it 
in  quarto,  with  the  addidonal  pieces^  whicb  we  hsrve  tafan. 
notice  of  already.  It  came  out  with  this  title ;  Mr.  CbiS^ 
lingworth's  book  called.  The  religion  of  piotsftants  "a  iafo 
way  to  falvation,  made  more  genejally  ufefiil  by  omitting. 
perfonal  contefts,  but  inferting  whatibever  concerns  the 
common  cauie  of  proceftants,  or  defends  the  churdi  of 
England :  with  an  addition  of  feme  genuine  .pieces  of  inr« 
ChiUingworth  never  before  printed.  This  work  we  con* 
ceivB  to  be  very  ufefiil  to  thofe,  wh»  ase  only  foUidtouai 
to  view  mr.  ChiUingworth  as  areaibner<  for  dt»  ntirick  tella 
US,  in  an  advertifement^  that  he  has  not  epitomtfed  it  iia 
the  ufual  way,  by  contra&ing  any  wheve  his  fenfe,  aacb 
giving  it  more  briefly  in  words  of  his  own,  but  only  bj>* 
paring  ofi^  and  leaving  out  what  is  perfonal,  &c.  The 
jefuit  s  book  is  not  reprinted  in  this  edition,  as  it  k  in  tfaer 
others  ;  but  there  is  a  bum  table  of  contents,  which  a&  tlie 
former  editions  wanted.  I)r.  Pxtritk  informs  us,  that  ^  tfaer 
^  manuicripty  out  of  which  moft  of  them  were  figuthfoliy 
^  trsnfcribedjt  was  an  original  of  mr.  ChiUingwoith's-  enm 
^^  hand'Wxiting^  and  in  the  euflody  of  the  reverend  4r» 
^  Tenifon^  taw^om  the  jieader was  bdMldon  for  ttes^pubi- 

^licaddn." 


•«  Ucatiort^**  A  fixth  edition  of  mr.  Chillingworth's  book 
Vas  printed  in  the  year  1704,  and,  befidcs  the  pieces  of  the 
former  editions,  contains  the  additional  difcgurfes  printed  ih 
l687,and  the  table  of  contehts  ih  the  cbiltrafted  edition  j  which, 
by  Herring  to  chapters  and  feflions  inftead  of  pages^  was  cal^ 
cylated  to  feive  any  edition  of  the  book;  The  following  edi- 
tions contain  the  faitie  to  the  teiith  and  laft,  which  was 
printed  in  an  handfome  manner  at  London  in  the  year  X742| 
with  mr.  Chillingworth's  life  prefixed  by  dr.  Birch;  The 
jefuit  Knott,  as  well  as  Ffoyd  and  Lacy^  jefuits,  wrote  See  Ar^ 
s^inil  mr.  Chillingworth  5  but  their  anfwett  have  been  ?n- '^^o"* 
tirely  negleded  arid  forgotten^  while  his  work  remains  a  lafting 
inonument  of  found  reafbn  and  pure  religion,  and  will  be 
read  fo  long  as  either  the  one  or  the  other  have  any  foot-^ftep^ 
iunonguj. 

In  the  mean  time  Inr.  Chillingworth  had  rehifed  prefer- 
inent,  which  was  dRred  him  by  fu*  Thomas  Coventry  keepei* 
bf  the  great  fealj  becaufe  his  confcience  would  nbt  allow 
him  to  ftbforibe  the  thirty  nine  articles.  Confidering,  that^ 
by  Aibfcribing  the  articles^  he  muft  hot  ohly  declare  willing- 
hr  and  ex  animOj  that  every  one  of  the  articles  Is  agreeable  td 
fte  w:ord  of  God,  but  alfo  that  the  book  of  Common  Prayer 
contained  ht)thirig  contrary  to  the  word  of  Gbdj  that  it 
might  lawfully  be  ufed  ;  and  that  he  hiinfelf  wbuld  ufe  it  : 
and  conceiving  at  the  fame  tlme^  that^  both  in  this  articles^ 
and  in  the  book  of  Common  Prayer^  there  were  fome  things 
hgmgnarlt  to  the  fcripturc^  or  that  were  not  lawful  to  be 
ttfcd,  he  *fully  refolVed  to  lofc;  for  ever  all  hopes  of  prefer- 
inent,  rather  than  cpmply  with  the  fubfcriptions  required* 
One  of  his  ditef  objeftlorls  to  the  Common  Prayer  related  to  the 
Athanafian  creed  :  the  damnatory  daufes  of  which  he  looked 
upon  as  contrary  to  the  word  of  God«  Another  objeftion  con-' 
terned  the  fourth  commandment;  which>  by  the  phayer  fub- 

Clned  to  it,  Lord4  have  mercy  upon  us,  &c.  appeared  to  him  to 
made  a  part  of  the'chriflian  law^  and  cohfeatiently  to  bind 
chrifHan:^  to  the  obfervation  of  the  Jewifh  faobath.     ThefeDw  Mal- 
ibuples  of  our  author,  about  fubfcribing  the  articles^    fijr- *»'«»*«• 
aShed  his  anta^nift  itiiott  with  an  objedion  againft  him^^'  ^  '  ^* 
IS  an  improper  champion  for  the  proteftant  caufe.  To  which 
mr.  Chiuf hgworth  anfwers,  in  the  dofe  of  his  preface  to  the 
SeKgion  of  proteftants^  that,  **  though  he  does  not  hold  the 
**  do£Erine  ot  all  proteftants  abfoluteiy  true,  yet  he  holds  it 
•*  free  from  all  impiettj  and  from  all  error  deftruflivcof 
^  Cdvation^  or  in  itfelr  damnable.     And  this  he  thinks^,  in 
"  reafon>  may  fiifficiemly  qualify  him  for  ^  maintainer  of 
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"  this  aflertion,  that  protbstancv  destroys  Nof 

J  •♦salvation."    Then  he  adds  this  remarkable  declarar 

f*  tion :  **  For  the  church  of  England,  I  am  perfuaded^ 
<<  that  the  conftant  do^bine  of  it  is  fo  pure  and  orthodox, 
*'  that  whofoever  believes  it,  a»d  lives  according  to  it,  un- 
^  doubtcdiy  he  fhall  be  faved ;.  and  that  there  is  no  error 
*'  in  it,  which  may  necefiitate  or  warrant  any  man,  to  di- 
*^  fturb  the  peace,,  or  renounce  the  communion  of  it.  This, 
^  in  my  opinion,  fays  he^  is  all  intended  by  fubfcription  ; 
•*  and  tnus  much,  if  you  conceive  ^e  not  ready  to  fubfcribe, 
'  **  your*  charity,  I  aflure  you,,  is  much  miuaken."  Mr^ 
I  Chillingworth  expreffes  here,  not  only  his  readinefs  t6  fub- 

fcribc,^  but  alfo  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  fenfe  and  intent 
of  fuch  a  fubfcriptibn :  which  he  now  takes  to  be  a  fub- 
fcriptfon  of  peace  or  union,  and  not  of  belief  or  aflent,  as 
he  formerly  thought.it  was.  And,  as  he  did  within  a  few 
mouths  actually  mbfcribe,  we  have  rcafon  to  believe  he  did  it 
in  the  fame  fenfe ;  efpecially  if  we  confider,  that  this  was 
alfo.  the  fenfe  of  archbifhop.  Laud,  with  which  mr.  Chilling- 
worth  could  not  be  unacquainted  ^  and  of  bis  friend  Stw^ 
Sheldon,  who  laboured  to  convince  him  of  it»  and  was,  no 
doubt,  the  perfon  that  brought  him  at  laft  into  it.  For 
P.  86;  there  is,  in  mr,  Des  Maizeaux's  account,,  a  letter,  which 
mr.  Chillingworth  wrote  to  dr.  Sheldon  upon  rfiis  oc- 
cafion ;  and  it  feems  there  paflcd  feveral  letters  between  our 
author  and  the  dr.  upon  this  fubjeA.. 

When  mr.  Chfllingworth  had  got  the  better  of  his  fcru- 

ples,  he  was  promoted  tQ  the  chanccllorfliip  of  Saliftury,^ 

Des  Mw-    with  the  prebend   of  Brixworth  in  Northamptonlhirc  an-! 

«t>ix,  p.     ,iexed  'y   and,    as    appears    from    the    fubfcripuon-book    of 

^'  the   church  of  Salilbury,    upon   the  20th  of    July    ^638^ 

complied  with    the  ufual    fubfcription.     About     the    fame 

time  he  wa'j  appointed  maftcr  of  Wigftan's  hofpital  in  Lei^ 

ccfter  J  "  both  which,   fays  mr.  Wood>  and  perhaps  other 

^*  preferments,  he  kept  to   his  dying  day.*'    In  the  year 

' .  , .       1646,    he  was  deputed  by  the  chapter  of  Salifbury  as  their 

procVor  in  convocation.    He  was  like  wife  deputed  to  the  con- 

vociitioij,  which  met  the  fame  year  with  the  new  parliament^ 

and  was  opened  the  4th  of  November.     In  th,e  year  1642, 

he  was  put  into  the  roll  with  fome  others  by  his  majefty  to 

be  created  doftor  of  divinity ;  but,  the  civil  war  breaking  out, 

W(j.  be  came  not  to  take  that  degree,  nor  was  he  diplomatcdJ 

•  167,  *7i>He  T^^as  a^aloullv  attached  to  the  royal  partjs  and  at  die 

^         ^  fiege  of  Gloucefter,  begun  "Auguft  icth  ib^^l,  was  prefent 

i  n  the  kiii^'s  anny ;  wlier€  he  adviied  and  dircftcd  the  makn 
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mg  certain  engines,  for  aflaulting  the  town,  after  the  man-  ii„ft,,^». 
aerof  the  Roman  teftudines  cum  pluteis.    Soon  after,  hav-  hii^.Vo^ 
ing  accompanied  the  lord  Hopton,   general  of  the  king's  ^clt-i^f^Mt* 
forces  in  the  weft,  to  Arundel  caftlein  Sufl'ex,  and  choofing'*"^'  '^♦3- 
to  rcpofe  iiimfdf  in  that  garrifon,  on  account  of  an  indifpo** 
iition  occafioned  by  the  fcverity  of  the  fcafon,  he  was  there 
taken  prifoner  the  9th  of  December  1643,  ^Y  the  parliament 
forces  under  the  command  of  fir  William  Waller,  who  ob- 
Kged  the  caftle  to  furrender.     Bat  his  iUnefs  increafuig,  and  ciarendonV 
not  being  able  to  go  to  London  with  the  garrifon,  he  oh-  hif^.  of  re- 
tained leave  to  "be  conveyed  to  Chicheftcr  \  where  he .  was^btU,  b.  viii. 
lodged  in  the  -bt(hop's  palace ;  and  where  af^r  a  ihort  illnef^' 
lie  died.  We  have  a  very  particular  account  of  mr.Chilling*- 
worth's  ficknefsand  death,  written  by  his  great  adverfary  mr^ 
Cheynell,  who  accidentally  met  him  at  Anandel  caftle,  and 
freqiiently  vifited  him  at  Chichefter,  till  he'  died.     It  was 
indeed  at  the  requeft  of  tlus  gentleman,  that  our  author  wa9 
removed  to  Chichefter :  where  mr.  Cheynell  attended  him 
conftantly,    and  behaved  to  him  with  as  much  compaffion' 
and  charity,    as  his  perfecuting  and  uncharitable  principles 
wotild   fuffer  him.     There  is  no  reafon   however  to  doubt 
the  troth  of  mr.  Cheyneirs  account,  as  to  the  moft  materisd 
drcumftances  contained  in  it ;  and  from  it  we  may  learn,  that 
mr.   Chillingworth  was  attended^   during  his  ficknefs,   and 
provided  with  all  neceflaries,  by   one  lieutenant  Golledgcf 
and  his  wife  Ghriftobel,   at  the  command  of  the  governor 
ef  Chichefter;   that  at  firft  he  refufed  the  affiftance  of  fir 
WilKam  Waller's  phyfician,  but  afterwards  was  perfuaded  to 
admit  his  vifits,   though  his  diftemper  was  too  far  gone  to 
leave  anv  hopes  of  his  recovery ;  that  his  indifpofition  was 
increafea  by  the  abufive  treatment  he  met  with  from  moft  of 
the  officers,  who  were  taken  prifoners  with  him  in  Arundel 
caftle,  and  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  fpy^  fet  over  them 
and  their  proceedings ;  and  that,  during  his  whole  illnefs,  he 
was  often  teazed  by  mr.  Cheynell  hinuelf,  and  by  an  officer  \ 

of  the  garrifon  of  (Jhichefter,  with  impertinent  queftions  and  ^^^^,^  "J^ 
diiputes.  If  this  be  a  true  account,  as  moft  probably  it  is,  ^ac*)  * 
the  earl  of  Clarendon  was  mifmformed,  in  relation  to  mr. 
Chillingworth's  death  ;  for^  after  havin?  obferved  that  he  was 
taken  prifoner  in  Arundel  caftle,  he  adds :  ^^  As  foon  as  his 
**  perfon  was  known,  which  would  have  drawn  reverence 
^  from  any  noUe  enemy,  the  clergy,  that  attended  that  army, 
^  profecuted  him  widi  all  the  inhumanity  imaginable :  fo 
^  that  by  their  barbarous  Ufage  he  died  within  a  few  days, 
^  to  the  g#ief  of  all  that  knew  him,  and  of  many  who  knew 
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<<  tiim  not,  but  by  his  book,  and  the  reputation  he  had  witl) 

Hift.  of  f»-*^  learned  men/*    From  whence  it  appears,  that  the  noble 

biUt^.Tul*  hiftorian  did  not  know,  or  had  forgot,  that  mr.  Chillingworth 

was  fent  t6  Chichefter,  but  believed  that  he  died  in  Arundel 

caftle,  and  within  a  Few  days  after  the  taking  of^it  by  fir 

William  Waller.    Mr.  Wood  tells  us  alfo,  that  t^  royal 

party  in  Chichefter  looked  upon  the  impertinent  difcourfes  of 

Jith^q.       mr-  Cheynell  to  oiir  author,  as  a  iborteniiig  of  bfs  days. 

Oj»»i'       He  is  fuppofed  to  have  died'-upon  the  30th  of  January,  though 

the  day  is  not  precifely  known,  and  was  buried,  according 

to  his  own  deiire,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Chichefter.  Mr. 

phcynell  appeared  at  his  funi^a],   and  gave  a  new  and  uiH 

common  inftance  of  his  zeal  and  orthodoxy,  which  we  have 

related  already  under  his  article. 

For  a  chara£ler  of  mr.  Chillingworth  mr.  Wood  has  given 
the  following :  ''  He  was  a  mioft  noted  philofopher  and  era- 
f^  tor,  and  without  doubt  a  poet  alfb;... and  had  fiich  an 
^  admirable  faculty  in  reclaiming  fchifmaticks  and  confuting 
«<  papifts,  that  none  in  his  time  went  beyond  him.  He  ha4 
J^  alfo  verv^reat  ikjll  in  mathematicks....  He  was  a  fubtld  and 
f<  quick  difputant,  znd  would  feveral  times  put  the  king's 
f^  profeiibr  to  a  pu/h.  Hobbes  of  Malmefbury  would  often 
f^  fay,  that  he  was  like  a  lufty  fighting  fellow,  that  djd  drive 
^  hb  enemies  before  him,  but  would  often  give  his  owji 
^  party  fmart  back-blows :  and  It  was  the  current  opiniod 
f.'  of  the  univerfity,  that  he  and  Lucius  lord  Falkland,"  wh<} 
by  the  way  was  air.  Chfllingwofth's  moft  intimate  friend^ 
^  had  fiich  extraordinary  clear  reafon,  that,  if  the  great  Turl£ 
"  or  devil  wete  to  be  converted,  they  were  able  to  do  it.  He 
^^  was  a  man  of  little  flature,  but  of  great  foul :  which,  if 
^  times  bad  been  ferene,  and  life  fpared,  might  have  doo^ 
A*«a.  ff  ihoomparablc  fcrvices  to  the  church  of  England."  But  i 
?**•  much  greater  than  mr.'  Wood,  even  the  great  archbiiboji 
Tillotfon,  has  fpoken  of  mr.  Ghilljngworth  in  the  higheft 
terms  imaginable :  *<  I  know  not  how  it  comes  to  pafs,  fays 
^  diai  eminent  prelate,  biit  fo  it  is,  that  every  one  that  offers 
,  .  .  f<  to  give  a  reafonable  account  of  his  faitli,  and  to  eftabliOi 
f^  religion  upon  rationfal  principles,  is  prefently  branded  fo^ 
f<  a  Soctnian  ;  of  which  we  have  a  fad  inftance  in  that  in^ 
f^  Cofni»iable  perfon  mr.Chillingworth,  the  glory  of  this  age 
^  and  nation:  who,  for  no  other  caufe  thktl  know  of,  but 
'^  his  worthy  and  fucce(sful  attempts  to  mak^  chriftian  r^igioit 
V  reaibnable,  and  to  difcover  thofe  firm  arid  folidfoundatSonSy^ 
^f  upon  which  oifi^  faith  is  bUHt,  hath  been  requited  with  tlu» 
p  black  and  odjous  ^haxoSttx.    But*  if  this  be  Spcinimifin^ 
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^  £■*  a  man  to  enquiit  into  At  ^[rounds  and  reaiblis  of 

*^  clififtian  rdigioii,  and  to^  endeavour  to  g»ve  a  fatisfa<ftorv 

^  aoQDf»Kt  why  he  believes  it,  I  know  no  way,  biit  that  all 

•^  confiderate  and  inquifitive  men,  that  are  abiove  fancy  and 

^^  enthufiaiin,  niiift  be  either  Socinians  or  atheifts."    TheSermom^ 

ptttt  nir.  Locke  has  alfo  fpoken  of  mr«  ChilUngwofdi  in^o'-^^i'F* 

a  manner,  that  does  him  the  higheft  honour.     In  a  fmall^^^' 

trafty    containing   Some  thoughts  concerning  reading    a^d  - 

ftttcly  for  a  gentkman,   after  having  c^ferved  that  the  art 

i£  fpeaking  weU  confifls  chiefly  in  two  thines,  namely,  per*- 

^icokyaad  right  reafoning,  and  propofed  dr.  Tillocfoh^as  g 

)Kttiem  for  the  attainment  of  the  art  of  fpeaking  dearly,  h^ 

adds :  ^^  B«(ides  perfpicuity,  there  muft  be  alfo  right  reafoning, 

♦•  without  whith  perfpicuity  ferves  but  to  expofe  the  fpeaker. 

**  And  for  attaining  of  this,  I  fhould  propofe  the  con^ant 

^  reading  of  Chillingwoith,  who  i^  his  example  will  teach 

'^  both  p^picuity  and  the  way  of  right  reafoning,  better 

**  than  any  book  that  I  know :  and  therefore  will  deferve  tp      , 

^  be  read  upon  that  account  over  and  oi^r  again ;  not  $o  fay 

"anv  thing  of  his  argument,"  tfrntT^ 

'  Bifli<^  Hare  has  made  the  following  obfervation,  in  regard  Lock^i 
to  the  reading  of  our  author :  "  Mr.  Chillingworth,  feyshe,P"««  ^ 
*•  is  certainly  a  good  reafoner,  and  may  be  read  with  "^uch^***^^ 
^  advantage :  but,   I  fear,  the  reading  of  him  by  young 
^  divines  hath  had  one  great  inconvenience.     They  Cfe  Uttle 
**  fiiew  of  Pleading  in  him,  and  from  thence  are  induced  to 
^  think,  there  is'  no  neceflity  cf  learning  to  make  a  good 
^^  divine ;  nay,  tl^t  if  he  haa  been  more  a  icholar,  he  had 
*^  been  a  worfe  reafoner;  and  therefore  not  to  fludy  the 
^  ancient  writers  of  the  church  is  one  ftepto  the  being  Chil-  « 

"  lingworths   themfelves^     I  fear,  I  fay,   the  reading  mr. 
^  Chillingworth  in  their  firft  years  has  had  this  influencet 
**  to  make  them  think  that  good  parts  and  good  fenie  wotfid 
^  do  without  learning,  and  that  learning  is  rather  a  prejudice 
^  dian  an  improvement  of  them.    But  'tis  a  great  miftake    ^ 
'*  to  judge  of  a  man*s  learning,  by  the  ihew  that  is  made 
**  of  it.     Mr.  Chillingworth  had  ftudied  hard,    and  digefted 
^  well  what  he  read  ;  and  fo  muft  they  who  hope  to  write 
**  as  well,   and  be   as  much  efteemed."    The  bifliop  haafScriptore 
ttiodier  paragraph,  relating  to  mr.  ChHlingworth,  but  n<>t^^^*^*^'^^^^ 
^ite  fo  much  in  his  iavour ;  I  fuppofe^  becaufe  the  laws  of  jc^;^^-,  ^f  * 
€oiitn>veriy  would  not  permit  it:  whereof  a  main  one  is,^iordbi/hop 
toftick  at  alferting  nothing,  which  may  help  to  annoy  thcjf  ^*"»<^^ 
faomy.     ««  As  to  mr.  Chillingworth,  fays  the  bifliop,  he  is  ^^'  ?'  3** 
*^  cmASMy  an  exteHent  writer  ^  but  it  tt\%yy  I  thinks  with 
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/^  rP^at  .tnit)i  be  faid,  tba^t  Jie  wgs  nnich  abler  at  puttjnf^ 
f^  aown'thain  building  up ;  tovrards  wh^  Ijittle  caa  be  ex->> 
'.j*^  peded  bf  a  man)  who  is  by  his  own  areiiments  piUhe«l 
ff  (o  home,  in  t^e  de/ei^cp  he  wqmM  mil^e  Or  proteftantifm^ 
y<  that  he  hath  iipthing  left,  but  tp  cry  9ut  tbe  Thk 
*^  Bible.  ;The  Bible,  I  &v,  theBiUe  is  the  rellgipfii>^ 
.V  profeftimt^  ;   ai^d-  6>  Tay  air  tbe  heredcks  and  icfaifina-- 

wLUm,  t;/;  ticfcs  th^t  w'er  weTc,,"    Now  ivhstf  is  very  remarkable  id 

P'  •  -the  prefenf  cafe,  i$,  tb^it  the  bi(bop  ^id  npt  difdaiii1to.bor«* 
jrow  this  ftrii^ure  upon  Qir.  ChiUingwprth,  weak  and  un* 
j^ealbnable  as  it  was,  from  .Cr^flyt  a  fatpous  convert  t^ 
jhe  dbu3x;b  of  Rome :  who  in  a  piece  publiibed  fit  Paris  ix% 
^647,  and  intitied,  Exomolpgefis^  pr  4  faithful  narration  ol* 
fhe  occafiohs  and  motives  of  his  cpnverfipn,  ^,  fays, 
f'  The  gej^erad  charaflier  givep  of  Rjr.  Chillingvvpilth  aim 
f^  his  book  is,  tb^t  b^  b^s  b^d  better  luck  in  pulling  down 
''  buildings,  than  railing  new  'Ojrie^ ;.  a()d  that  he  h|»  ma** 

•■.139.  loihf'  paged  his  fword  much  rj^rt  dextrpu^y  than  his  jbitckler.*^ 

w/^  '  Thu§,  we  fee,  nu.  ChiilingwortK  -j^a^  beeii  charged  by 
proteftant  divines  as  well  as  popifli,  with  pulling  4owa  oM 
buildings  in  a  better  manner,  than,  he  could  raife  new  ones, 
only  becaufe  he  pulled  down  and  cppfut^d  j;he  infallibility  . 
of  the  cbuxch  of  Rome.  Tp  which  we  ipky  apply  the 
anfwer  he  gave  to  ilir.  Lewgar,  yhp  obje^ed  t^e  fame  thing 
to  him:  ♦*  Yovi  impute  to  me,  favs  he^  that  the  way  1 
f^  take  is  deilru(5):ive  only,  and  t}iat  I  build  nothing.  Whidi 
^^  firili  is  not  a  fault )  for  tj^e  chriAiaifi  religion  is  not  now  t6 
f.^  be  bujlt :  but  only  I  dc^fe  to  have  the  rybbiA^  and  im* 
•"  pertinent  luinb^r  t^eji  off,  which  you  have  laid  upon 

v?A  mr!^  "  i^>  which  hides  the  glorious, fimplicity  of  it  from  them; 

%Jti^^v,8ec,^^  whpotherwife  would  embrace  it," 

"    '  This  objedion   puts  us  id  mind  of  another,  that  has 

Jbeeii^  pa^e  to  mr.  .Chillipgwoi-th  ^  which  is,  that  feeming 
incpnftancy  of  temper  and  judgement,  which  from  a  pro-* 
teftant  made  J^im  to  become  a  papift,  from  a  papift  a 
{iroteftant  again,  ^and  ^ven  afterwards  to  entertain  fuch  icru^ 
}>les  about  his  iecond  converifdi),  as  to  think  it  incumbent 
iipon  bim  to  je-e^i^jamine,  witb  ftri£l  attenjtion,  the  principles 
pi  proteftantrfiq;  f^hd  to  tljiis  a]fp  he  has  l)ifc][|felf' given  aft 
Wifwer,  ip  the  following  ct^rioys  pa^lage  :  '*  I  know  a  man 
.  *'  fays  hfei  fpeakipg  of  himfejf,  that  of  ;^  modern  prc^eftant 
^<  turned  j^apii^,'  af}4  t^'e  d^y  that  he  did  fo  was  convided 
|f^  ;n  ^onfcience,  th^t  his  ydlerday's  opinion  was  an  error : 
^f  and  yet  thinks  ho  was  no  fchifmatick  for  fo  doing,  and 
f^  deiifcs  to  be  ^6)^)Ki  by  you>  mr.  J^ott^   wb?^^  o^ 
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ff  no  h€  MfBS  miflaken*'  The  liune  man  afttetwards^  ii^oii 

«*<  better  confidenition,  became  a  doubting  papift,  toi^  of  at 

(<  doubting  papift  a  confirmed  proteftant.    And  yet  du»  matt 

,^  thinks  hinifelf  no  more  to  blame  for  all  thefe  changes^ 

y*  than  a  traveller,  who  ufiiig  all  diligence  to  find  the  ri^t 

M  way  to  ibme  remote  ci^,  where  be  had  never  been^  as 

^  the  party  I  fpeak  of  had  never  been  in  heaven,  did  yet 

f^  miftake  it,  and  after  find  his  error  and  amend  it.    Nay 

he  fiands  upon  his  juftification  ib  fiir,  as  to  nialntain» 

that  loMi  aherations,  not  only  to  vou,  but  alfo  from  yoa> 

by  God's' miircy,  were  the  mofr  fatisfiidory  aSions  to 

,^  himfelf,  that  eve/  he  did,  andrthe  greateft  vidories  that 

y^  ever  he  obtained  over  him&lf,  and  his  affefUons  to  thofe 

^  things,  which  in  this  world  are  moft  precious :  as  where^ 

f^  in,  for  God's  iake^  ahd^  as  he  was  verily  perfoaded,  out  of 

^  love  to  the  truth,  he  went  upon  a  certain  expcSta^oa  of 

f^  thofe  ioeonyeniencies,   which  to  insemious  ifatures  are 

^  of  all  moft  terrible.    So  that  thou^  there  wer^  much 

^  weakn^s  in  fome  of  thefe  alteiations,  yet  certainly  there 

f^  was  no  wickednefs*    Neither  does  he  yield  his  weakneis 

*^  altogether  without  apology,  feeinff  his  dedudions  wero 

5^  rational,  and  out  of  fome  principfesr  commohly  recehred 

.*'  by  proteftants  as  well  as  papifts,  and  which  by  his  ecfuca- ^'"^  "^ 

^  «IO0  bM  got  pofleffion  of  his  underftanding.^'  &!^h.  ^ 

It  msif  not  be  amifs  juft  to  obferve,  that  befides  our  au*€ec.  103,* 

Aor's  works  already  mentioned,  there  are  extant  fome  other 

pieces  of  Im,  in  the  caufe  of  religion  and  loyalty,  never  yet 

printed'    They  are  in  the  library  of  Lambeth,  am6ng  the 

annufcFtpts  of  mr«  Henry  Wbartop>  piuchafed  by  ardibifliop 

Tenifon;  •         •     •       , 

CHRISTINA,  ipken  of  Sweden,  and  daughter  of 
Guftavus  Adolphus  thp  great,  wtis  bom  upon  the  8th  of 
December  in  the  year  1626 ;  and  has  at  ieaft  been  as  famous 
as  her  fiither  was  before  her.  She  fucoeeded  him  in  the  go* 
yemment  of  the  kingdom  in  the  year  1633,  and  governed 
it  with  great  wifdom  and  prudence  till  the  year  1654 ;  when 
Ihe  refigned  it  in  fiivour  of  her  coufin  Qiaries  Guftavus. 
Some  time  before  her  refignation,  Antony  Macedo,  a  jefuit, 
was  diofen  by  John  IV.  king  of  Portugal,  to  accompany 
the  ambaflador  he  fcnt  into  Sweden  to  queen  Chriftina ;  ana 
tbe  jefuit  pleafed  this  prince(s  fo  highly,  that  ihe  fecretly 
opened  to  him  the  defign  (he  had  of  changing  her  religion, 
Sie  fent  him  to  Rome,  with  letters  to  the  general  of  the 
^opf  in  which  (he  ^^i^d^  t^  tW9  of  their focirty  might 
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Vc  ^ifosfflMd  to  .her,  luditns  hy  ndtion^  and  Icftnied  utett, 
who  mould  tftke  another  habic,  that  file  might  qpnler  with 
them  at  more  tafe  upon  nutctera  of  religion.    Her  requeft 
waa  ffntfited ;  ami  two  jefiuLHa  wejre  immediately  lent  to  her, 
riu  Fi^ncifi  MaJiaes,  oivinity  profefibr  at  Turin,  and  Pavl 
Caiatiiat  pfoMor  df  oiathettiaticks  at  Rome,  who  eaiily  ei^ 
fafted  whait  Antony  Macedo,  the  firfl:  confident  of  her  de* 
figti^  had  begun.    She  then  retired  to  Rome ;  yet  upon  the 
-^»th  of  Charles .  Ouftavus,  which  hat>pcoed  in  the  ^ev 
l^6o>  flie  leturned  to  Sweden,  with  an  intent  to  refume  the 
govemmetity «  But  this  could  not  be  admitted,  becaufe  by 
the  laws,  and  conflitution  of  the  land^   Romafi  catholicks 
are  excluded  firom  the  crown ;  and  therefore  £he  confirmed 
lier  abdicatiQa  the  fatilB  year,  referring  only  the  free  exercife 
4f  the  gunman  cajtholick  religion  for  betfda^  domeftkics,  and 
'Ittcndanfs,  in  caJh.ihe  fliould  afterwards  return  to  Sweden* 
&»  did .  not  xetttm,  but  died  at  Rome  npon  the  19th   of 
i^pril  is  dfte  yeair  1689,  %^  ^^  ^^^* 
:  .  She  was  a  wcman  of  uncommon  part$,  and  as  uncom^ 
moo  leaminff ;  for  ihe  onderftoodieveral  languages,  and  wa;^ 
a  perfe&  mifttefr  ini  the  belles  lettres.     It  b  faid,  that  {be 
ande  the  Gveek  tongue  only  her  diverfiofi  at  kifiire-hoiirs^ 
'  aad  dut  the  reading  of  this  langu^e  and  others  did   not 
keep  her  from  hear  leridus  ftudies;  £b  fhe  called^  among 
others,  Tadtus's  biftoiy,   fonie  pages   of  which  ihe  read 
Jd«  ^-  ccwflanrfy^^oy  4*^'  There  is  a  letter  of  her's  eactant  to  mr» 
ics,tom.ti.  ^^^^  whidk  pvt»  vuiJDLO  finall  idea  of  her  Jiterary  cha* 
r-^os.        raaer.    Bayle  had  offended  her,  in  his  Nouvdles  de  laie^ 
pnhUque  de&  ieltres  for  June  16S6,    by  .  fome  esqireffioaa 
which  gave  bccaiion  to  (ay,  that  fhe  was  not  altogether  a  good 
catholick  ;  and  the  making  up  this  important  matter  drew  oh 
a  correfpondenoe  between  them  by  letters,  in  one  of  which 
fromChriftiaa.theis  is  the  fbUawing  paflage.    ^<  But  you 
^  ihall  not  g^  oS^  fo  cheap  as  you  imagine.    I  will  en» 
^'  join  you  a  penance^  whidi  is,  diat  jrou  will  henceforth 
^  take  the  trouble,  of  fending  me  all  curious  books,  that 
^  fliall  be  puUHhed  in  Latin,  French,  Spanifli,  or  haihn^ 
on  whatever  fulria£l<»rfctence,  poovtded  they  are  worthy 
of  being  hxisedf  .into^    I  do  not  eren  except  romances 
or  fat^  i  and  above  all,  if  there  are  any  books  of  cliy- 
^  mtftry,   I  defire  joa  wiO  fend  them  to  me  as  fiion  as 
Det  Maize-  '*  poffible.  Do  xiot  racgtt  libewife  to  fend  roe  your  journal," 
•nv,  Viede  As  ddicatB  however  asher  m^jefty  was  upon  the  rabjed  of 
Biile.         relimn,  and  as  itncere  a  convert  as  flie  was  to  die  church 
of  RomSf  jftte  .is  .(aid  .^ot.to^haye  been  ovoc  ngal  iQ  her 
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:  ^  and  i&anners ;  and  it  is  certain^  that  books  have  ^pifi^ 
\  written  of  her  intrigues.  \ 

I     CHRISTOPHERSOK  (JohN.)  a  learned  Eodifli  K- 

'  fiiop>  whis  a  Xrancafhire  man  by  birth,  and  educated  ia  St. 

}olui*s*college  Cambridge,    He  was  one  of  the  firft  fellows  Tiaaav 

t>f  Trinity-college  after  its  foundation  by  kini  Hoirv  VIII.  ^^^^"^^ 

in  the  year  1546.  Shortly  after  he  became  mafler  of  it;  and 

in  the  year  1554,  was  made  dean  of  Norwich.    In  the  reigg 

of  Edward  VI.  he  lived  abroad  in  a  ftate  of  banifiiment^ 

in  which,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  tranflation  ol 

Philo  Judsus^  he  was  all  the  while  fupported  by  his  college^ 

but  upon  queen  Mary's  fucceediifig  to  the  crown^  retximed^ 

and  was  made  bifhop  of  Chichefter.     He  is  faid  to.  have  died 

a  little  before  this  queen,  and  to  have  been  biiried  in  Chrift 

{  diurch  London  upon  the  28th  of  December  in  the  year 

!  1558 1  though  Tanner  makes  it  a  queftion,  whether  he  wat 

not  buried  in  Trintty-college  chapel  in  Cambridge,  becaui^ 

\  in  hb  w3I,  which  was  proved  the  9th  of  February  in  the 

ar  k562,  he  leaves  his  body  to  be  buried  on  the  ibuth 

le  of  the  altar  of  the  faid  chapel. 

He  tranllated  Philo  Jud^us  into  Latin,  and  al(b  Ae  ec« 
ckfiaftical  faiftories  of  Eufebius,  Socrates,  Sozomcn,  Evagrius* 
imd  Theodoret ;  but  his  tranilations  are  very  defective.  Va-^ 
lefius  fays,  that  in  comparifon  with  Rufinua  and  Mufculus, 
who  had  tranflated  the  ecckiiaftical  hiflorians  before  him,  he 
may  be  reckoned  a  diligent  and  learned  man  5  but  yet  that 
he  IS  far  froni  deferving  the  character  of  a  good  tranilator: 
that  bb  ftile  is  impure  and  full  of  barbartfins  i  that  his  pe- 
riods are  long  and  perplexed ;  chat  he  has  frequently  aned 
the  commentator,  rather  than  the  tranflator;  that  he  has 
enlarged  and  retrenched  at  pleafure ;  that  he  has  tranfpofed 
the  fenfe  oftimes,  ^hd  has  not  always  preferved  the  diftin£tlon 
eVen  of  chapters.  The  learned  Huetius  has  paiTed  the  fame  Hemic. 
oeafure  on  him  in  his  book  De  inteipretatione.  Hence  it  is.  Vales.  Pne« 
that  all  thofe,  who  have  foOowed  Chriftopherfon  as  their^***"^**^* 
uide  in  eccldlaftical  antiquity,  and  depended  implicitly  upon 
is  verfions,  have  often  been  ied  to  commit  great  iaultss  and  1 ' 

this  has  happened  not  feldotn  to  Baronjus  among  others^ 

CHRYSIPEUS,  a  celehpted.ftoick  philofopher,  was 
born  at  Soli,  a  cjty  of  Cilicia ;  and  was  not  Zeno's  difei-^^  "•• 
pie,  as  Ibme  have  (aid,  but  thedifciple  of  Cleanthes^  Zeno's 
fooceflor.  He  had  a  very  acute  eenitts^  and  wrote  a  great 
taany  bookss  above  fevpi  hundrea  aad  five,  at  we.  sdtt  told^ 
'    :  *  '-•    '         ^     ^  •      'fevbaj 
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fcvcral  of  which  belonged  to  logick ;  for  he  applied  hJmfelf 
with  great  care  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  part  of  philo- 
t,   fophy*    Valerius  Maximus  relates,  that  he  began  his  ihiity* 
ninth  book  of  logick,  when  he  was  fourfcore  years  ola  i 
li^.  viikc  and  Lucian,    who  fought  out    abfurdities   for  toe  fake  a€ 
2v^  laughing  at  them,  could  not  forbear  ridiculing  the  logical 

lit  ^.       fubtlfeties  of  this  philofophdr..    The  great  number  of  books 
^'ffw^    he  cqmpofed  will  not  appear  fo  furpriung,  if  it  be  confider- 
*^     ^       kii  that  his  manner  was,  to  write  feveral  times  upon  th^e 
feme  fubjeft  ;  to  fet  down  whatever  came  into  his  head ;  to 
take  little  pains  in,corre(5ling  his  works ;  to  crowd  them  with 
P^Iji^^  an  infinite  number  of  quotations :  add  to  all  thefe  circum- 
jpvic*       'fiances',   that  he  was  very  laborious,  and  lived  to  a  great 
^e.     He  was  a  very  little  man ;    but  the  opinion  he^'had 
of  himfelf  was  not  little.     He  ufed  to  fay  often  to  Cleanthes, 
•*  fhew  me  but  the  doftrines ;  that  is  fufficient  for  me,  and 
**  air  I  want;  I  fliall  find  the  proofs  of  them  myfelf.*'     A 
perfon  alkcd  him  one  day,   whom   he  fliould  cnufe  for  a 
tutor  to  his  fon  I    "  Me,   anfwered  Chryfippus  j  for,   if  I 
**  knew  any  body  more  learned  than  myfelf,  I  would  go  and 
^SiiJj  **  ftudyui^der  him.**  There  is  another  apophthegm  of  his 

preferved,  which  docs  him  much  more  honour,  than  either  of 
thefe ;  and  therefore  we  hope  it  is  not  fpurious.  Being  told, 
•     '    that  fome  perfons  fpoke  ill  of  him,  "  it  is  no  matter,   faid 
^  he,  I  will  live  fo,  that  they  fliall  not  be  believed/* 
.Aadtrn.         The  ftoicks  complained,   as  Cicero  relates,  that  Chry-. 
'•  »▼•  fippus  had  collefted  fo  many  arguments,  in  favour  of  the 
*^'         fceptical  hypothefis,  that  he  could  not  afterwards   anfwcr 
thcni  himfelf;  and  had  thus  furniflied  Cameades  their  an- 
tagonift  with  weapons  againft  them.     This  has  been  im- 
puted to  his  vanity,  which  tranfportcd  him  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  made  no  icruple  of  facrificing  the  maxims  and  doc- 
trines of  his  feft,   for*  the  fake  of  difplaying  the  fubtlety 
of  his  own  private  conceits.    The  glory  which  he  expeft- 
ed,  if  he  could  but  make  men  fay,  that  he  had  improved 
upon  Arcefilaus  himfelf,   and  had  expreffcd  the  obje£^ions 
•  of  the  academicks  in  a  much  ftronger  manner  than  he,  was 

his  only  aim.    Thus  we  may  fee  writers  in  all  ages,  who 
care  not  a  jot  what   becomes    of  reafon,    truth,   religion, 
&c.  if  they  can  but  gain  the  reputation  .of  being  men,  who 
J,  found  out  new  and  untrodden  roads,  and  new  methods  of 

.   attacking  and  defending.  .  In  the  mean  time,   the  ftoicks 
might  more  juftly  have  complained  of  him,  for  maintaining 
feveral  dofbtnesj  which  might  render  their  feft  odious  :  for 
J^e  did  nor'  fcitiple  ta  afier^,  that  it  was  lawful  for  a  father 
*  to 
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Co  lie  with  his  daughter,  a  fon  with  his  mother,  1  brother 
mth  his  fifier ;  and  that  men  ought  to  eat  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  Moft  of  the^contradidions  and  abfurd  paradoxes, 
iNrhich  Plutarch  imputes  to  the'  ftoicks,  and  for  .which  he 
is  very  fevere  upon  them,  are  taken  from  the  works  of 
Chryuppus.  Plutarch  charges  him  with  making  Grod  the 
author  of  fin^  and  po  wondeir  j  for  his  very  definition  of  JJjJ**£JJ]^ 
God,  as  it  is  prefervedby  Cicero,  fhews^  that  he  did  not  di*  rom. 
fiinguifli  the  deity  from  the  univerfe  :  fo  that,  if  he  reafoned^,B*<- 
connftently,  he  could  not  but  make  God  the  author  both^***^*  '^ 
of  moKiI  and  natural  evil.  He  thought  the  Gods  mortal, 
and  even  aflerted,  that  they  would  really  p^rifh  in  the  con- 
flagration of  the  world :  and,  though  he  excepted  Jupiter, 
yet  he  thought  him  liable  to  change.  He  wrote  a  book  con- 
cerning the  amours  ^f  Jupiter  and  Juno,  which  abounded 
with  fo  many  obfcene  paiTages,  tha^  it  was  loudly  exclaim-^ 
ed  againft.  Diogenes  Laertius  t^  us,  that  *^  m  iiis  book 
^^  concerning  the.  ancient,  phi&riogers,  he  feigns  very 
^'  ihameful  ftories,  relating  to  Jupiter  and  Juno ;  and  fpenos 
^^  fix  hundred^  lines  in  fpeakiiig,  what  none  but  the  moft 
^^  immodeft  men  would  fpeak.  He  relates  a  ftory,  as  they  ^ 
^^  iay,  which,  though  he  praifes  it  as  being  natural,  is  yet 
*<  fo  impudent,  that  it  becomes  common  proftitutes  catner 
^*  than  deities :  and  indeed  4t  has  been  omitted  by  thofe, 
*^  who  wrote  upon  ^dlures.  Why  ihould  I  relate,  fkyn 
^  Origen,  the  abftyd  ftories  of  the  Greeks  concernLc^  toe 
«<  Gods,  which  are  ihameful  both  in  themfelves,  and  wheit 
*'  they  are  allegorized?  fince  Chryfippus  of  Soli,  who  is 
^  reckoned  to  h^ve  raifed  the  reputation  of  the  ftoick  phi-^ 
**  lofophers  very  high,  by  the  many  books  he  wrote,  ex-* 
**  plained  a  pidlurc  at  Samos,  in  which  Juno  was  ^^P^'^^^^^'contn 
**  cd  with  Jupiter  in  a  very  imbecoming  pofture."  Cbifanv 

It  is  therefore  eafy  to  guefs,  that  the  iloicks  had  not  muchrll>-  >v* 
reafbn  to  be  pleafea  with  his  writings:  for,  as  he  was  a 
confiderable  man  among  them,...fo  confiderable,  as  to  efta- 
blifli  it  into  a  proverb,  that,  '*  if  it  had  not  been  for  Chry- 
**  fippus,  the  porch  had  never  been,"...  it  gave  people  a  pre- 
tence to  charge  the  whole  body  with  the  errors  of  fo  illu- 
firious  a  member  of  it.  Accordingly  we  ii{id,  tb^t  the  ce^ 
kbrated  authors  among  the  ftoicks,  fuch  as  Senepa,  £pi(9:etu6, 
Arrian,  though  they  fpeak  very  highly  of  Chryfippus,  yer 
do  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  let  us  fee,  that  they  did  not. 
at  the  bottom  cordially  eftecm  and  reverenqe  him.  Thepe 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  obje^on  brought  agaiait' 
bis  morals.    It  is  laid,  that  the  02^  fervant  he  kept  wasaa 
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fid  irama;  fii  that  we  will  prthme  he  was  ehaftc.  VttvraS 
tUo  (obei  and  temperate.   Vfthmre  tA>farvci  alreacty,  that 
be  applied  kimfelf  aauch  to  ^aledicks  ;  but  the  prQgrei9  h^ 
•aade  m  it  did  Mt  cofitribute  in  the  leaft  to  tmproye  I119 
ftila    Dionyfius  oF  HaKcarBaius  quotes  him  as  an  inftanctf 
to  prMe,  that  thofe  audiors,  who  arc  perfe^ly  weH  BdUedl 
lit  logtck,  do  not  w«n  obfeiVe  the  rides  of  grammar,  con— 
etming  die  fituation  of  woti^.    ^^  Let  it  be  fifficietit,  fzj^ 
^  tbat  criiick,  to  inftarice  in  Chryfippws  the  flokk.  No  one 
^  has  treated  of  diale£lfidcs  better  and  wkh  more  accuracy^ 
^<  th»i  he ;  nor  h  there  any  man,  who  has  put  his  word^ 
Dtftroaitn  ^^  io^  ^  worfe  fituation/*    This  inaccurstcj  of  flik  however 
^wboram^    IB  not  fo-  furprifing^  as  to  Aid  this  philofepher  himfelf  de-* 
«^  ■♦•      ftfoyiag  the  feundaticms  of  that  very  feiencc,  which  he  had 
cultifram  with  fo  much  care.     ^  J3eKeve  our  frfeiids  €bti 
^  ftoicks,  hjs  Phifiarcb,  when  they  alRrt,   that  tt  was  m>^ 
^  by  dftance,  but  by  a  4^ne  •  providence,  that  nattire  de^^ 
*<  fignn^  to  ttim  evenr  ihSne  upfide  down,  that  rblates  td^^ 
•<  kunian  life,  brottgnt'  forth  (Jhryftppus ;   no  body  bettis 
^  most  proper  for  that  defign  than  he.    B^t,  as  Cato  h.m 
^  of  Julius  Caefar,   that  none   bef<N^  him  ever  confpired 
•*  agaiaft  the  ftate,  when  fober  and  in  his  fenfes ;  fo>  tfai^ 
^  man  endeavours  with  Ae  utmoft  ftrength  and  accuracy 
«»  to  overdirow  certainty....  For  dees  not  a  man  overtfan>w 
^  ail  kind  of  demonftnttion  and  all  certatnty^    when  he 
^  maintaiAS,  that  fudi  propofittons  as  jonfift  of  inconfift- 
^  tnt  tenns,  are  not  faUe }  or,  that  a  f^^logifm^  the  pre-«^ 
^  mifcs  of  which  are  true,  and  the  inference  well'  dntwn^ 
^  may  yet  have    its   coniequence  faIfe^..Smce  therefore 
u  Chrynppus's  dialefticks  overturn  and  deftroy  diehr  owil 
^  pattts  and  principles,  what  other  principle  can  they  altoiw^ 
^^  but  fuch  as  may  be  fufpe£led  of  error  ?  For  wiio  can  be*- 
^  lieve  the  fuperftntdure  to  be  firm  and  la^ng^  when  the 
^  very  foundations  are  fo  loofe  and  unfettled  r  And  whaf 
OeciMn,      ^.certainty  can  there  be,  when  there  is  fuch  a  conlufionf 

Upon  the  whole,  Chryfippus  was  an  univerfal  Rhdhri 
being  perfe^y  acquainted  with  mythology,  with  the  and-^ 
€Bt  and  modern  poets,  with  hiftory,  &c.  He  wrote  upoif 
ahaoft  everv  fubjeft,  and  even  condefcended  to  give  rukt 
tot  the  emication  of  children.  Quintilian  has  preferve<^ 
fiMiie  of  his  maxims  upon  tfiis  point.  He  ordered  the  nurfts^ 
to  fing  a  certain  kind  of  i<mgs,  and  advt(ed  them  to  cbufer 
the  mSH  modeft;  He  wifhed,  that,  if  it  werepoffible,  cfaif-^ 
dcen  sii^t  bo  miffed  hf  nme  but  learned  womeir.' '  fhr 
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vmddliaw  cluldmi  be  tiatt  ymn  mkter-^ Ae^areef  ifttSt 
ntiifesi  and  that  Ae  irorfen  fliould  begin  to  inftrtiA  tft^eiik 
without  waiting  till  thejr  were  oMer:  for  he  wa^  not  of 
die  opinioii  of  thofe,  who  thou^  die  age  of  feren  jreart 
fitOQ  enough  to  ^begin.  Soiane  authors^  rdiate,  thar  Chrj-  inmt.  on^ 
Bfffost  uied  to  take  helMMre^  inonkr  to  kicreafe  the  ftrengdi  tor.Ub.ir. 
of  his  geimis.  The  manner  of  hi»  death  is  H^rtttAy  n> 
lited*  Some  aficm,  thai  beii^  in  the  ^daetan^  a  kim  bf 
pob^dL  theatre  at  Athens  his  difcq)fe$  called  him  afwa^  to 
fiKrUkei  and  that,  thereupon)  taking  a  draught  ifF^finel 
be  was  iomediately  iiwed  by  a  Tertigo,  of  which  at  the  end 
of  five  days  be  died.  Others  report,  that  he  died  of  ex*; 
ccffive  lamriiier :  that,  feeing  an  a&  eat '  figs^  be  bid  bis 
woman  oner  it  feme  wine,  and  thereat  feU  into  iucK 
extremity  of  laughter,  that  it  kSled  him.  The  former  of 
Aefe  accounts  ouy  be  true ;  the  latter  b  rkticnlous* 

He  died  in  the  hundred  and  forty  third  dymptad ;  and 
had  a  monimimt  eroded  to  him  among  thofe  of  the  ilht^ 
ftrioiis  Athenians.    His  ftalftie  was  to  te  feen  in  the  Cera- 
miens;  which  was  a  place  near  Adiens,  where  they,  who 
had- been  kiUed  in  the  war,  were  buried  at  the  expence  of  n^gg^  ^^^ 
the  publick.    He  accepted  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Athens;  ^^ 
which  neither  Zeno  nor  Cleanthes  had  done ;  and  is  cen-  ^^J^a!^^ 
fured  for  it,  but  without  much  realbn,  t^  Plutarcb. 

CHRYSOLORAS,  (Emanuel)  one  of  tbofe  learned 
men  in  th^  fourteenth  century,  who  brought  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  into  the  weft,  was  born  at  Conftan- 
tinople,   as  is  fuppofed,  about  the  year   iJSS*    ^^  was  ^h^  ^ 
man  of  confideraUe  nmk,  and  defcended  .from  fo  ancient  a  Cnem  ui«. 
family^  that  his  anceftors  are  (aid  to  ha?e  removed  withMbw»ftCr. 
Confiantine  from  Rome  to  Byzantium.    He  was  ijcnt  am-^'"*^^ 
bafiador  into  Europe  by  the  emperor  John  Palasologus  to 
feUidt  aiSftance  ag^ft*-the  Turks,  and  was  here  in  Eng* 
hod  in  the  reign  of  our  king  Richard  II.    In  an  epiftk^ 
which  be  wrote  at  Rome    to    the    emperor,    containiilg 
a  oomparifon  of  ancient  and  modem  Rome,  he  fays,  that 
be  was  two  years  before  at  London  with  his  retinue.  Wl^en 
he  had  fintined  this  embafl^  in  fomewhat  mote  than  dtfee 
yeaia,  he  returned  toCcNbmtinc^le  j  but  afterwfiirds,  whether^ 
thtoiMh  foar  of  the  Turics,  or  for  the  foke  of  propagatmgp 
the  &9A  learnings   left  It    again,    and  came  back   int»' 
ki^.    This  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  done  about  the'  yeair 
1391.    BaSMiglbt  G<eek   at  Fbrcnoe  diree   years,    an^] 
hid  tlkt  oeWmted  Leooasd  Amin  ferl^fcholar*  Fiomr^ 
3  •  Florence 


t6t  CHUYSOSTOM. 

Ftetef>ceJie.we9t  ito  Milan»  at^e  coihiniuid  of  his 
who  was  come  into  Italy^  and-  refided  in  that  city ; 
•  while  be  was  herf,  .Galeatius,  .the  duke,  of  Milan,  luievAil^ 
ed  with  him  %o  aqpept  the  Greek  pjcofeflbcQitp  ia  the  ..im^ 
.  verfity  of  Ticinum,  which  h^ul  htdy  been  foiuided  iy  hisai 
father*  This  he  held  till  the  death  of  Galeaiius»  and 
then  removed  to  Venice  on  account  of  the  wan,  which  ini.-* 
mediately  followed.  Between  thte  years  1406  and  1409,  tuf 
went  to  Rome,  upon  an  invitation  from  Leonard  Aretin^ 
wh6  had  formerly  .been  his  Ubholar,  but  was  then  fecretaiy 
to  pqpe  Gregory  ^I.  In  the  year  14.13,  be  was  fent  iato 
Germany  by  pope  Martin  V.  embafTador  to  the  emper<ir 
Sigifmund,  alon^  with  cardinal  ZarabeUa,*  in  order  to  fix 
upon  a  place  for  iiiplding  a  general  council  -,  and  Chryfoloras 
and  the  cardinal  fixed  upon  Confiance.  Afterwards  he  re^ 
turned  to  his  own  emperor  at  Conftantinople,  by  whom  he 
was  fent  embaflador  with  others^  ,t»  the  .council  of  Con* 
fiance  ^  but  a  few  days  after  the  opei>ing  of  the  council, 
/  he  died.  His  death  happened  upon  the  15th  of  April  in 
the  year  1415.  He  was  buried  at  Conftance;  and  a  hand^ 
fome  monument  was  ere£led  over  him,  with  this  infcciptioflf 
upon  it  by  his  fcbolar  Poggius. 

Hie  eft  Emanuel  fitus, 
Sermonis  decus  Attici : 
Qui  dum  quaerere  opem  patjiif 
.    Aifii£be  ftuderet,  hue  iit« 
Res  belle  cecidit  tuls 
Votis,  Italia }  hie  tibi 
feinguae  reftituit  decus 
Atticas  ante  recondits*-  t 

Res  belle  cecidit  tuis 
Votis,  Emanuel;  folo 
Confecutus  ra  Italo 
i¥)ternum  decus  es,  tibi 
Quale  Graecia  non  dedit^ 
Bello  perdita  Graecia. 

CHRYSOSTOM  (JoH^')  fo  called  froth  his  eloqueAcv 
Was  born  at  Antloch  of  a  noble  family  about  the  year  ^4.' 
His  father  Secundus  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  du^ 
care  of  his  education  was  left  to  his  mother  Aathufa^  He 
was  defigned  at  iirft  for  the  bar }  and  was  lent  to  leara* 
rhetorick  under  X^ibanius,  who  was  a  v^ry^.emineQd  xrojx  in 
^  j;npfef&Qn.. ,  %%  |ie  fooa  ^i^itted  .-all.  ^anght;)  f^.tlus^; 
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and  Wtook  faimfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 
He  put  himfelf  firft  under  the  management  of  Meletius  of 
Antioch»  in  whofe  houfe  he  lodged  for  three  years^  and 
60m  whom  he  learnt  the  rudiments  of  chriftianity ;  and 
then  applied  to  Carterius  and  Diodorus,  who  taught  him  the  . 
fiteral  way  of  expounding  the  fcriptures.  He  was  after- 
wards baptized  by  Meletius,  and  oidained  by  that  bifhop  to 
be  a  reader  in  the  church  of  Antioch.  While  he  was  yet 
young,  he  formed  a  refolution  of  entering  upon  a  monaftick 
ofe,  which,  in  fpite  of  all  remonftrances  from  his  mother 
he  porfued.  For,  about  the  year  374,  he  betook  himfelf  to. 
the  neig)ibouring  mountains,  where  he  lived  four  years  with 
an  ancient  hermit  i  then  he  retired  to  a  more  fecret  part 
of  the  defert,  and  ihut  himfelf  up  in  a  cave,  in  which  mi« 
fisrable  fituation  he  fpent  two  whole  years  more:  till  at 
length,  worn  out  almoft  by  continual  watchings,  failings, 
and  other  feverities,  he  was  forced  to  r&um  to  Antioch  to 
hit  old  way  of  living. 

He  was  ordained  deacon  by  Meletius  in  the  year  381, 
and  now  began  to  compofe  and  publtfli  many  of  nis  pieces, 
ftich  aa  thde  De  facerdotio,  de  providentia  ad  ilagyrium 
monachum,  and  fome  others,  adverfus  Judaeos,  Gentiles, 
&c.  Five  years  after  he  was  ordained  a  prieft  by  Flavian, 
which  ofEce  he  adorned  fo  very  highly,  and  acquitted  him- 
felf in  with  fo  much  reputation  and  credit,  that  upon  the 
death  of  Nedarius  biihop  of  Conftantinople,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  397,  he  was  unanimoufly  pitched  upon 
to  fill  that  fee.  The  emperor  Arcadius  however  was  obliged 
to  employ  all  his  authority,  and  even  to  ufe  fome  ftratagem, 
before  he  could  feduce  Chryfoftom  from  the  place  of  his 
nativity  Antioch,  where  he  was  held  in  fo  much  admiration 
and  eneem.  He  fent  in  the  mean  time  a  mandate  to  Theo- 
|^U8  biihop  of  Alexandria,  to  come  and  confecrate  Chry- 
Ibftom  biihop  of  Conflantlnople ;  which  was  done  in  the  year 
398,  notwithifamding  the  fecret  and  envious  attempts  ofTneo- 
philus  to  prevent  it.  But  Chryfoifom  was  no  fooner  at 
the  head  of  the  church  of  Conibuitinople,  than  that  fiery 
seal  and  ardor,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  famous,  began 
to  be  very  troublefome.  There  is  no  doiibt,  that  he  2aeA 
i^Km  principle,  and  therefore  he  has  a  right  to  be  deemed 
an  hooeft  man :  but  be  vras  iHfF  and  inflexible  in  his  man* 
ners ;  ofailinate  in  not  conforming  to  the  ways  of  the  worlds 
even  in  cuftoms  which  were  univerfally  thought  innocent; 
and  refolutely  bent  upon  making,  if  poifible,  a  general  re^- 
fiKmation  of  manncq.  With  this  difpoiition  he  fell  firil 
Vol,  m,  P  upon 
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upon  die  dergy,  as  the  propereft  order  to  begin  Wrchi 
and  next  attacked  the  laity,  but  tfpeciaily  tke  couiticrSf 
whom  he  foon  made  his  enemies.  Nor  was  bis  zeal  con- 
fined altogether  within  the  precinfis  of  Conftantinoplcj  it 
extended  to  foreign  parts,  as  appears  firom  his  caufing  to  W 
demoliflied  the  temples  oi  fome  falie  gods,  yet  ftanding  in 
*   Phoenicia. 

.  In  the  year  400,  he  went  into  Afia,  at  die  requeft  of 
"die  clergy  of  Ephefus ;  and  fetded  fome  diforders,  which 
had  been  occafioned  in  that  church,  by  die  turbulent  and 
unquiet  fpirit  of  its  mana^rs.  But  while  he  was  here, 
a  cabal,  it  feems,  was  plotting  againft  him  at  home.  For 
Severian  blfhop  of  Gabala,  to  whom  ChiyibAean  had  com« 
mitted  the  care  of  his  church  in  his  abtence,   had  taken 

treat  pains  to  infinaate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  the  no* 
ility  and  people,  at  Chiyfoftom's  expence  and  to  his  dif* 
advantage.  He  had  even  formed  a  confederacy  againft  him 
t^ith  his  old  adverfary,  Theophilus  of  Alexancuria  3  to  which 
confederacy  the  emprefs  Eudoxia  had  made  herfclf  a  party, 
for  the  fake  of  revenging  fofaie  liberties,  -which  Cbryfeflom 
had  taken  in  reproving  her.  By  her  intrigues  and  manage* 
ment  chiefly,  the  emperor  was  prevailed  upon  tacall  Theo- 
philus from  Alexandria,  in  CM'der  to  bring  Chryfoftom  to  a 
trial,  and  have  him  depofed  from  his  biflloprtck*  Hieo- 
philus,  who  wanted  nothing  but  an  opportimity  to  ruin 
Chryfoftom,  came  immediately  to  Conftantinople,  and  brought 
feveral  Egyptian  bifhops  with  him.  Thofe  of  Afia  alfo^ 
whom  Chryfoftom  had  depofed  for  the  tumults  they  raifed 
at  Ephefus,  appeared  upon  this  occafion  at  Conflantiliople 
againft  him.  Theophilus  now  artived  9  but,  iitftead  of 
taking  up  his  quarters  With  his  brother  Chiyfoftom  as  waa 
-  ufual,  he  had  apartments  allotted  him  in  the  empre&'s  pa* 
lace.  Here  he  called  a  council,  and  appointed  judge6  ^  but 
Chryfoftom  excepted  againft  the  judges,  and  refufed  to  ap- 
pear before  the  council :  declaring  that  he  was  not  aoex>unt- 
able  to  ftrangers  for  any  fuppofed  mifdemeafior,  but  only 
to  the  biihops  of  his  own  and  the  neighbouring  pitwinc^s* 
Theophilus  nevertheless  held  a  fyaod  of  bMhops,  where  he 
iummoned  Chryfoftom  to  appear,  to  anfwer  to  twenty  nine 
articles  of  accufation,  which  had  there  been  preferred  againft 
him*  But  Chryfoftom  fent  three  bifliop»  and  two  pricfts 
to  acquaint  Theojrfiilus  and  his  fyitod,  that  though  he  wua 
very  ready  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  die  judgment  of  thofe,  who 
ihould  be  regularly  aiHanbied,  and  have  a  legal  ri^t  Co 
}udge  hiov  yet  he  aUbtutely  refined  to  be  ju^^dl  hy  him 
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tnd  his  fjmod.  This  refufal  he  periifted  in  four  feveral  times; 
upon  which  thcjr  depofed  him. 

This  happened  about  the  bzeinning  of  the  year  403. 
The  news  of  Chiyfoftom's  depofition  was  no  fooner  fpread 
about  Conftandnople,  than  all  the  citv  was  in  an  uproar. 
The  emperor  had  ordered  him  to  be  oanifhed :  the  people 
were  determined  to  keep  him  from  it  by  force.  In  three 
days  however,  to  prevent  any  further  dimirbance,  he  fur- 
rendered  himfelf  to  thofe,  who  had  orders  to  feize  him,  and 
was  condu£ted  by  them  to  a  fmall  town  in  Bythinia,  which 
was  appointed  for  the  refidence  erf"  his  banifhment.  Hi» 
departure  made  the  people  more  outrageous  than  ever:  they 
prayed  the  cmperf  r,  that  he  might  be  recalled  :  they  even 
threatened  him :  and  Eudoxia  was  fo  frightened  with  the 
tumuk,  that  flic  hierfclf  follicitcd  for  it.  He  was  immedi- 
ately recalled,  and  now  all  his  troubles  feemed  to  be  at  an 
end  :  but,  alas  !  new  troubles  were  coming  on,  new  florm$ 
were  rifing  againft  him.  The  cmprefs,  about  the  latter  end 
of  this  year,  had  erefted  a  ftatue  near  the  church ;  and  the 
pec^Ie,  to  do  honour  to  her,  had  celebrated  the  publick  games 
before  it,  TTiis  Chryfoftom  thought  indecent;  and  the 
fire  of  his  zeal,  far  from  being  extinguiflied  by  his  late 
misfortunes,  urged  him  to  preach  againft  thofe  who  were 
concerned  in  it.  His  difcourfe  provoked  the  emprefs,  who 
ftill  retained  her  old  enmity  to  "him  j  and  made  ner  refolve 
once  more  to  have  him  depofed  from  his  biflioprick.  Some 
iay,  that  the  faint  irritated  her  highncfs  not  a  little,  as  foon 
as  he  was  apprifed  of  her  machinations  againft  him,  by  be- 
ginning one  of  his  fermons  with  thefe  remarkable  words : 
**  Behold  the  furious  Hcrod^as,  infifling  to  have  the  head  of 
•*  John  Baptift  in  a  charger."  Be  this  as  it  will,  a  fynod  of 
bifliops  was  immediately  aflembled,  who  made  very  Ihjrt 
work  of  depofing  Chryfoftom ;  fince,  as  they  alledged,  he 
(food  already  depofed  by  virtue  of  the  former  fciitcnce  given 
againft  him;  which,  they  faid,  had  never  been  reverfed, 
nor  himfelf  re-eftablifhed  in  his  fee,  in  that  legsl  and  or- 
derly manner  which  the  canons  required.  In  conft  quence 
of  that  judgment  therefore,  the  emperor  forbad  him  to  enter 
the  church  any  more,  and  ordered  him  to  be  banifhed.  His 
followers  and  adherents  were  now  infulted  and  perfecuted 
by  the  foldiery,  and  fligmatifed  particularly  by  the  nick- 
name of  Johannites..  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  ftrong  party 
among  the  people,  who  loved  and  admired  him  to  the  laft 
degree,  and  would  now  have  even  armed  themfelves  Jn  his 
defence  :  but  he  chofe  rather  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  his 
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days  in  banifhment^  than  be  the  unhappv  caufe  of  a  civil 
War  to  his  country  j  and  therefore  furrenaercd  himfelf  a  fc- 
ccnd  time  to  thofe;  who  were  to  have  the  care  of  him. 
,'  He  fet  out  on  the  20th  of  June  ia  the  year  404,  under  l 
guard  of  foldiers  to  Niccaj  v/here  he  did  not  make  any  long 
|tay,  but  purfued  .  his  journey  to  Cucufus,  the  deftined .  place 
of  his  banlfhment,  at  which  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  very  day  that  Chry- 
(o/lom  left  Conftantinople,  the  great  church  was  fet  on  fire, 
and  burnt,  together  with  the  palace,  which  almoft  adjoined  to 
it,  entirely  to  the  ground.  The  fame  year  there  fell  hail-ftones 
of  an.extraordinary  fize,  that  did  confiderable  damage  to  the 
fown :  which  calamity  was  alfo  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
pmprefs  Eudoxia.  All  thefe  accidents  were  confidered  by  the 
partizans  of  Chryloftom,  as  fo  many  judgments  from  heaven 
ppou  the  place  j  to  avenge,  as  they  never  fail  to  fancy  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  injurious  treatment  it  hadfhewn  to  the  faint. 
Vcfy.abfurdly  furc,  if  not  very  impioufly  :  as  if  the  reafon  of 
fuch  events  were  not  eafily  to  be  explained  by  natural  caufes; 
pr,  as  if  the  high  Majelry  of  heaven  was  concerned,  upon 
every  flight  and  frivolous  occafion,  to  interpofc  itfelf  in  our 
petty  fquabbles  here  below. 

Cucufus  was  a  city  of  Armenia,  whofe  fituation  was  re- 
markably barren,  unpleafant,  wild,  and  inhofpitable :  fo  that 
Chryfoftom  was  obliged  to  change  his  place  of  reiidence  fre- 
quently, on  account  of  the  incurfions,  which  were  made  by 
the  barbarous  nations  around  it.  He  did  not  however  nc- 
glecfbhlsepifcopal  fundions;  but  fent  forth  prieftsand  monk& 
to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Goths  and  Pcrfians,  and  to  take 
care  of  the  churches  of  Armenia  and  Phoenicia.  But  his 
enemies,  not  yet  fatiated  with  revenge,  did  not  fufFer  him 
to  remain  long  even  in  this  fituation,  wretched  as  it  was: 
but  prevailed  with  the  emperor  to  have  him  fent  to  Pityus,  a 
mort  defcrt  /egion  of  Pontus,  which  is  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Euxine  fea.  But  the  fatigue  of  travelling,  and  the  hard 
ufage  he  met  with  from  the  foldiers,  who  were  conducting 
him  thither,  had  fuch  an  efFeft  on  him,  that  he  was  feizeq 
.  with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  His  death 
happened  in  the  year  417,  and  was  revealed  to  him^  as 
ibme  writers  would  perfuadc  us,  a  little  before  in  a  dream. 
Afterwards  the  weftcrn  and  eaftern  churches  were  divided 
about  him:  the  former  holding  him  in  groat  veneration, 
while  the  latter  confidered  him  as  a  bifhop  excommunicated. 
But  the  death  of  Arcadius  happening  about  five  months  af- 
ter, the  eaftern  chiyches  grew  foftcncd  by  degrees^  and  more 
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and  more  inclined  to  do  juftice  to  his  memory  t.  and  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  about  thirty  years  after,  his  bones  were  removed 
to  Conftantinople,  and  depofited  in  the  temple  of  the  holy 
apoftles,  with  all  the  pomp  and  folemnity  imaginable.  The 
ipvorks  of  this  father  are  very  voluminous,  and  have  been  col- 
leded  in  feveral  editions:  the  beft  of  which  is  that  published 
at  Paris,  under  the  care  and  infpedion  of  Bernard  Montfau- 
oon,  a  Benedidline  monk,  in*  the  year  1718. 

CHUBB  (Thomas)  was  born  at  Eaft-Hamham,  a  fmall 
Tillage  near  Salifbury,  on  Michaelmas  day  in  the  year  1679. 
His  father,  a  maltfter,  dying  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
the  widow  having  three  more  children  to  maintain  by  her  la- 
bour, he  received  no  other  education,  than  being  inftrufted^ 
to  read,  and  write  an  ordinary  hand.  At  fifteen  years  of 
age,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  glover  in  Saliibury;  and 
whim  his  apprenticefliip  was  expired,  continued  for  a  time  to 
ferve  his  mafter  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman.  But  glove- 
making  being  prejudicial  to  his  eyes,  which  it  fecms  were  al- 
ways weak,  'he  was  admitted  by  a  tallow-chandler,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his,  as  a  companion  and  {barer  with  him  in 
his  own  bufmefs:  and  thus  in  his  younger  days,  obtained 
an  honeft  livelihood  by  his  labour.  In  the  mean  time  be- 
ing a  man  of  uncommon  natural  parts,  and  fond  of  reading, 
he  employed  all  his  intcrvuls  of  leifure  to  acquire  fuch  know- 
IcdgCy  as  could  be  acquired  from  Engliih  books;  for  Latin, 
Greek,  or  any  of  the  learned  languages  he  always  remained 
a  ftranger  to.  Hence  he  becanrie  tolerably  verfed  in  mathe- 
maticks,  geography,  and  many  other  branches  of  fcience. 

But  divinity  above  all  was  his  favourite  ftudy ;  and  it  is 
iaid,  that  a  little  fociety  was  formed  at  Saliibury,  under  the 
management  and  dire61ioii  of  mr,  Chubb,  for  the  fake  of  de- 
bating upon  religious  fubjecfis.  Here  the  icriptures  are  re- 
ported to  have  been  read  under  the  guidance  of  fome  com-' 
mentator*,  and  every,  man  delivered  his  fentiments  upon  all 
points  frttly^  and  without  referve.  About  this  time  the 
controverfy  upon  the  Trinity  was  carried  on  very  warmly  be- 
tween Clarke  and  Waterland ;  and  falling  under  the  cogni- 
zance of  this  theological  aflembly,  mr.  Chubb,  at  the  requeft 
of  the  members,  drew  up  and  arranged  his  fentiments  about' 
it,  in  a  kind  of  diiTertation :  which,  after  it  had  undercronc ' 
fome  correftion,  appeared  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  The  ' 
fupremacy  of  the  Father  aflertcd,  &c.  A  production  of  a  li- 
terary nature  from  one  of  a  mean  and  illiberal  education  will 
always  create  wonder  -,  and  more  efp^cially,   when  it  is  ac- 
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companxed  with  tiij  decree  of  fiicceis.  This  pieg^  of  ttm 
Chubb  ihewed  great  tsdents  in  reafoiufi|;,  as  well  as  great 
perfpicuitv  and  conefbieTs  in  writing  i  lo  that  be  began  to 
Dte  CQnfidered,  and  indeed  very  defervedly,  as  one  much 
abdvj^  the  ordinary  fize  of  men.  Hence  mr.  Fopcj  in 
a  l^ter  to  his  friend  Gay,  was  led  to  s^  hitnt  if  he 
had  ^<  feen  or  converfed  ^h  mr«  Chubb,'  who  is  a  wonder* 
*^  ful  ph^enomenpn  of  Wiltshire  V*  and  fays,  in  relation  t» 
a  quarto  volume  of  traAs,  which  were  printed  afterwards, 
that  he  had  ^  read  through  his  whole  volume  with  adminu^ 
f*  tion  of  the  writer,  £ough  not  always  with  approbation 
*«  ofhia  doarine." 

He  had  no  fooner  commenced  author,  than  his  name  was 
f^rtad  far  and  wide ;  and  his  fucceis  in  this  new  capacity 
procured  him  fomething  more  folid  than  fame.  It  mtro* 
duced  him  to  the  perfonsd  knowledge  of  feveral  gentlemen  of 
eminence  and  letters;  by  whofe  eenerofity  and  kindneft  he 
was,  as  it  is  prefumed,  originally  enabled  to  live^  in  feme 
ibrt,  independent  of  labour.  The  late  fir  Jofeph  Jekyl, 
mafter  of  the  rolls,  took  him  into  his  family^  and  ufed,  at 
his  hours'  of  retirement,  to  refrefh  himfelf  from  the  fatigues  * 
of  bufinefs  with  his  converiation.  Mr.  Chubb  was  indeed 
pretty  generally  carefled ;  for  no  body  fufpeded  as  yet,  to 
what  prodigious  lengths  he  would  fuffer  his  reafoning  faculty 
to  carry  hun.  He  did  not  continue  many  years  with  fir  Jo* 
feph  Jekyl,  though  it  is  faidhe  was  tempted  to  it  by  the  of- 
fer of  a  gented  allowance :  but  fond  of  contemplation,  re* 
tired  to  his  friends  at  Salifbury,  where  he  fpent  his  days  in 
reading  and  writing.  We  are  told  however,  that,  though 
he  lived  quite  free  from  labour,  yet  he  always  took  a  plea&re 
in  afiifting  at  the  trade,  which,  by  the  aeath  of  his  part* 
ner,  had  devolved  on  a  nephew,  and  wa$to  the  laft  period 
of  his  life  a  cosi^utor  in  it.  He  died,  as  he  had  lived,  % 
fiugle  man,  at  Saliibury  in  the  fixty  eighth  year  of  his  age. 

He  left  behind  him  two  volumes  c?  poOhumous  worksv 
which  he  calls  a  Farewell  to  his  readers,  from  which  we 
may  fairly  form  this  judgment  of  his  opinions :  *'  that  he 
^^  nad  little  or  no  belief  of  revelation ;  that  indeed  be 
^*  plainly  rejedb  the  Jewifli  revelation,  and  confequently  the 
^  chriftian,  which  is  founded  upon  it ;  that  he  difdaims  a 
*^  future  judgment,  and  is  very  uncertain  as  to  any  future 
*  ^*  ftate  of  exigences  that  a  particular  providence  is  not  de« 
**  duciUe  from  the  phaenomena  of  the  world,  and  therefore 
**  diat  prayer  cannot  be  proved  a  dutyi''  &c*  &c.  As  licen^ 
tious  however  as  he  may  feein  to  buve  beoi  in  his  way  of 
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lUniBin^  lie  never  was  cenfiired  as  licentious  in  lot  aftioils; 
nothing  inregnlar  or  immoral,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands^ 
ever  appearing  in  his  life  and  converfadon.     There  was  pub- 
liflied  indeed  a  pamphlet,  foon  after  his  death,  under  the  tide  of 
Memoirs  of  bit.  Thomas  Chubb,  which  endeavours  to  fix  upon 
him  a  very  black  and  unnatural  crime,  but  the  author  has  be- 
wared bimielf  fo  outrageoufly,  and  written  with  fuch  intempo- 
lance  and  fiiiy,  that  we  think  it  unfair  to  give  credit  to  fii 
famdalous  an  infinuation)  upon  the  ftrength  of  his  (ingle  teftir 
laoiqr;  efpecially  when  mr.  Chubb's  whole  life  and  converfin 
don  plaiidy  oootradift  it  But  let  us  produce  a  fpecimen  of  his 
zeal.  After  this  memorialift  has  denied  mr.  Chubb  thecommon 
ferais  of  burial,  which  yet  it  leems  necefiary  all  fhould  be 
aflowed,  if  it  be  only  to  preferve  decorum  in  fociety,  he  would 
faumUy  pcopofe,  he  iays,  a  new  fcheme  to  the  publick :  namely; 
^  tiiat  whenever  any  enormous  overgrown  neretick,  fuch  as^ 
^  Chubb,  fhcmldmalce  his  exit,  inftead  of  paying  him  funend 
^  oUequies,  notice  fhould  immediately  be  given  to  the  high- 
^  flteriff,  who  fliould  be'obliged  to  attei^  wkh  the  polfe 
^  cQimtaitAff^  on  fo  extraordinary  an  occafton,  and  author 
^'  rized  to  'demand  the  body  of  the  criminal,    and  condud 
^  it  fo  a  fliam  execution,  with  all  the  macks  of  infamy  and 
^  deceflation:   viz.  he  fliould  be  drawn  on  a  fledge,.  Jike  a 
**  traitor,  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  by  which  he  fhould 
^  be  hanffed  the  ufual  time*    From  thence,    when  cut 
^  down,  he  fliovld  be  carried  back  to  the  market  place, 
^  where  a  fiatfibU  fhould  be  txc&ei  for  that  purpofe,  on 
^  which  die  executioner  having  made  the  neceflary  appara^ 
^  tas,  -ihbiiid,  in  the  fight  of  ail  die  people,  firft  cut  out  his 
^  heart,  that  had  contnved  fuch  horrid  blafphemies;    next 
^  pluck  out  the  tongue  by  the  toots,  that  had  uttered  tbemi 
^'  and  then  lop  ofF  the  riQ;ht  hand,  that  had  publf ihed  them« 
^  Tlie  body  thus  mutnated  £bould  be  taken  down   from 
^  thence^  and  faftexied  to  a  ftakf  hard  by,  with  all  his  he- 
'^  redcal  voitings  called  in,  and  gathered  round  him  into 
'^  one  pile)  which,  together  with  fome  other  combuflibles, 
.^  fhould  be  kindled  into  a-  blaze,    into  which  the  hearty 
^*  tongue,  and  hand  fhou)d  be  caft,  there  to  continue,  till 
^^  die  whole  was  confumed  and  reduced  tp  afhes,   which 
^  fhould  tx  thrown  into  the  air  vnth  all  contumely  and  con«> 
^  tempt,  as  unworthy  of  any  refl  or  repofitory,"  I  have  been  p.  17, 
at  the  pains  to  tranfcnbe  the  propofal  of  this  memoir-writer,     * 
becaufe  it  is  curious,  and  4rves  to  fhew,  how  eafily  the  moil 
malignant  paffions  may  ]^e  gratified  under  the  malk  of  piety ;  and 
to  convince  us,  that  wemay  poffibly  never  be  leis  religious,  than 
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Mrhen  we  fancy  ourfeives  moft  fo.  May  not  a  mafi,  vA»  i9ff- 
approves  and  rejedb  mr.  Chubb's  principleft  at  firmly  aa  this 
writer,  venture  to  tell  him^  that  he  knows  not  what  fpbit 
be  is  of,  and  that  his  zeal  has  eaten  up  his  diantyf 
does  he  think,  that  this  method  of  putting  a  flop  t» 
-herefy,'  (for  he  calls  Chubb  nothing  more  than  an  heretick) 
nay,  Imay&y,  to  infidelity,  can  ever  be  lawful,  or  erem 
expedient^  neverthelefs  he  has  advifed  us  to  read  Chubb's 
piece  upon  the  Supremacy^  and  four  of  his  diflerCatioosi 
which  would  certainly  aftoniih  the  reader,  if  I  was  not  to 
tell  him,  that  ^^  it  was  only  for  the  fake  of  a  moft  excel«* 
.*<  lent  anfwer»  written  by  mr»  Julius  Bate  of  Deptfenl." 

*  CHUDLEIGH  (Lady  Mary)  a  very  philofophick  and 
jpoetick  lady,  was  born  in  the  year  1656,  and  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Lee  of  Winfloder  in  the  county  of  Devon^ 
^fq;  She  was  married  to  fir  George  Chudleieh,  hart,  by 
.whom  fhe  had  feveral  children;  among  the  reft  £liza  Maria, 
who  dying  in  the  bloom  of  life,  caufed  her  mother  to  poor 
out  her  grief  in  a  poem  intitled,  A  dialogue  between  Lu-* 
cinda  and  Mariflk.  She  wrote  another  poem  called.  The 
ladies  defence,  occafioned  by  an  angry  fermon  pceadied 
^againft  the  fair  fex.  Thefe,  with  many  others,  weie  col*- 
leded  into  a  volume,  and  printed  a  thurd  time  in  the  yetf 
J 722,  She  publiihed  alfo  a  volume  of  efiays  upon  vanoM 
fub)e<Sl$  in  verfe  and  profe  in  1710,  which  have  been  much 
jidmired  for  a  delicacy  of  ftile.  Thefe  were  dedicated  to  her 
xoyal  bigbnefs  the  princefs  Sophia,  eledlreis  and  ducheft 
dowager  of  Brunfwick;  on  whidi  oocafion  that  princefs  then, 
in  her  eightieth  year,  honoured  her  with  a  very  polite  epi* 
ftle  in  French,  which  fhall  here  be  tranflated  into  Engliih. 

■ 

*^  Lady  Chudleigh,  Hanover,  June  25,  1710, 

'  **  You  have  done  mc  a  very  great  plpafure  in  letting  mc 
**  know  by  your  agreeable  book,  that  there  is  fuch  a  one  aa 
^*  you  in'  England,  who  has  fo  improved  herfelf,  that 
^^  (he  can  communicate  her  fenthnents  in  a  fine  manner 
•*  to  the  world.  As  for  me  I  do  not  pretend  to  defcrvc  the 
^*  commendations  you  give  me,  but  by  the  efteem  which  I 
^*  have  of  ypiir  merit  and  good  fenfe  j  which  will  always  in- 
■  ff  duce  me  perfeflly  (o  regard  you,and  to  be  upon  all  occaiions. 

To  Lady  Chudleigh*  **  Your  affe£Konate  friend  ' 

in  tendon.  *'  to  ferve  you, 

^^  Sophia,  Elearcfs* 
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This  bdy  is  iaid  to  have  written  feveral  other  things,  as 
tragedies,  operas,  maiques,  &c.  which,  though  not  printed^ 
are  preferved  in  her  £iinily.  She  died  in  17  lo,  in  the  55th 
year  of  her  age.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  virtue  as  well  as 
mderftanding,  and  made  the  latter  fubfervient  to  the  former. 
She  had  an  education,  in  which  literature  feemed  but  little 
segarded,  being  taught  no  other  than  her  native  language ; 
hut  her  fondnefs  for  books,  great  application,  and  uncom- 
mon abilities,  enabled  her  to  make  a  confiderable  figure 
iDiong  the  literati  of  her  time.  But  though  fhe  was  per* 
feftly  in  love  with  the  charms  of  poetry,  yet  fhe  dedicated 
feme  part  of  her  time  to  the  feverer  ftudies  of  philofophy. 
This  appears  from  her  excellent  eflays  upon  knowledge, 
pride,  humility,  .life,  death,  fear,  gnef,  riches,  felf-love^ 
juftice,  anger,  calumny,  friendfhip,  love,  avarice,  folitude, 
in  which  (to  fay  nothing  of  her  manner  of  writing,  which 
ii  pure  and  el^ant)  (he  difcovers  an  uncommon  degree  of 
piety  and  knowled^  and  a  noble  contempt  of  thofe  vani- 
ties, which  the  generality  of  her  fex  fo  much  regard,  and  fo 
eagerly  purfue. 

CHURCHILL  (Sir  Winston)  a  diftin^ifhed  £n^- 
Kfli  gentleman,  fon  of  John  Churchill,  efq;  of  Mindiorn  m 
Dorfetflure,  by  Sarah,  daughter  and  ccheirefs  of  fir  Henry 
Winfton  of  Standifton  in  Gloucefterihire,  was  defcended 
from  a  very  aiKdent  family,  and  bom  at  Wooton  Glanvile 
in  Dorfetfliire,  as  fome  lay,  but  according  to  Anthony 
Wood  at  London,  in  the  year  1620.  He  was  fent  to  St.  Atfaena 
John's  college  in  Oxford,  when  he  was  fcarce  fixteen  years  ^^^**^ 
of  age,  where  he  made  an' uncommon  progrefs  in  his  ftu- 
dies ;  but  on  account  of  the  civil  commotions,  which  arofe 
feon   after,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  univerfity,   before  he  / 

had  taken  a  degree.  He  engaged  on  the  fide  of  the  king, 
for  which  he  fufFered  feverely  in  his  fortunes ;  and  having 
married  a  daughter  of  fir  John  Drake  of  Alhe  in  Devon- 
(hire,  was  forced  to  feek  refuge  in  that  gentleman's  houfe, 
where  many  of  bis  children  were  bom.  At  the  reftoration 
he  retumeatohis  feat  at.Minthom  in  Dorfetfliire,  and  was 
deAed  a  burgefs  for  Weymouth  in  the  parliament,  which 
met  upon  the  8th  of  May  1661.  In  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  166?,  king  Charles  II.  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood;  and  foon  after  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
ibciety,  be  was,  for  his  known  love  of  letters  and  converla- 
lion  with  learned  men,  elected  a  member  of  it.  In  the  year  ^  ,  .  .^ 
i664,  he  vas  ^^^inted  <mt  of  the  commiffioneis  of  thSofTbe'rojai 
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court  of  tiaims  in  Irehmdj  and  upon  his  return  from  thence, 
yna  confticuted one  of  thederks compuolteta  of  the grcai 
dock.  Notvithftainding  his  cngagenents  in  puUick  afice% 
he  feund  time  to  dnw  up  a  kind  of  pc^ical  eBky  upon  die 
hiflory  of  En^aiid,  which  was  publifhed  in  folio  at  Lon- 
don»  in  the  year  1675,  under  this  tit)e,  Divi  Britanaici  $ 
beii^  a  remark  upon  die  lives  of  all  the  kings  of.  this 
iflet  firosB  the  year  of  die  world  2855,  unto  the  year 
0S  gi«oe  i66o«  It  is  dedicated  to  king  Charles  11 ;  and 
in  the  dedication  the  author  takes  notice^  dua  bsrinv 
ferved  bis  majefty's  fadier,  as  Ions  as  he  could  with  lus 
fwordy  he  fpent  a  great  part  of  thofe  leifure  hours,  vfhidk 
were  fofoed  upon  him  by  his  misfortunes^  in  dsfemling  that 
prince's  caufe,  and  indeed  the  caufe  cf  monarchy  idelf,  with 
Lis  pen :  and  he  frankly  owns,  that  he  conitdcred  his  work  as 
the  funeral  oradon  of  that  deceafed  government,  or  rather^ 
fks  his  tide  fpeaks  it,  the  apotheofes  of  departed  kings. 
We  are  told  by  mr.  Anthony  Wood,  that  there  were 
lome  pailages  in  this  work  about  the  kii^s  power  of  raiC* 
ing  monev  without  parliament,  which  gave  fuch  oflTenoe  to 
the  memoers  then  fitting,  that  the  author  had  them  cancel- 
«d»  aitd  the  book  reprinted.  Mr.  Wood  has  cehfured  aHb 
this  work  very  feverely.  ^<  In  the  faid  book,  fays  he,  which 
*^  is  very  thin  and  trite,  are  the  arms  of  alt  die  kings 
*^  of  England,  which  made  it  fell  among  novices,  rather 
Adieoa  ^'  than  from  the  matter  dierein/'  Niclurifen  fpeiks  aHb 
/p*^*  very  iligbdy  of  fir  Winfton's  performance,  and  reprefents  it 
as  ^^  only  giving  the  re^er  a  diverringviewof  the  arms  and 
BoflUh  ur.*^  expbits  of  our  kings  down  to  the  r^oradon  in  1660.-' 
toricallibn-Btit  although  litde  regard  is  paid  to  this  work  now,  yet 
'y^hli'  much  reading  and  learning  are  (hewn  in  it;  nor  can  we 
conceive  it  to  be  altogether  widiout  its  ufe.  The  dates 
are  ^nerally  very  exa£t,  the  ia£ts  are  well  fupported  by  au« 
thofities,  and  there  are  in  abundance  of  curious  and  judici^ 
ous  obfervations  to  be  found  in  it ;  fo  that  if  the  reader  can 
but  excufe  diat  flaming  and  ahnoft  enthuTiaftick  sed  for 
-monarchy,  which  runs  throughout  it,  he  may  juftly  fiaSist 
bimfelf  to  think  leis  meanhr  of  it* 

After  the  diilblution  of  the  parliament  in  the  year  T67C) 
he  was  difmifled  &om  the  poft  of  clerk  of  the  green  dothy 
imich  againft  his  mafter's  wfll,  who  rdlored  him  again,  and  con* 
tinued  him  in  it,  during  the  reft  of  his  reign.  He  remained  in  his 
office^  and  enjoyed  the  fame,  if  not  a  greaoer,  degree  of  fiKMUr 
from  court,  dunng  the  fhort  reignxif  James^ II  i  and  havkig  had 
the  pkafuce  of  feemg  his  ddeft  fon  taifel  to  die  peerage 
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ht  dtfuttA  this  life  upoo  the  ibth  of  Mardi,  i6S8.  Be« 
fides  three  ions  and  «s  jaany  daughters,  who  died  in  their 
mhgKj^  Hr  Winflon  had  ieveral  fons  and  daug^terB»  who 
Ipred  to  grow  up«  The  eldeft  of  his  fons,  that  lived  to 
man's  eft^,  was  JohnChiuchiU,  afterwards  duke  of  Mad* 
borough,  of  whom  we  fhall  fpeak  larfi;dy  in  the  next  article. 
Arabwa  Churchill  the  eldeft  of  fir  W infton's  children,  bean 
ia  Maich  1648,  was  maid  of  honour  to  the  duchefs  of 
York,  and  miflreis  to  the  duke,  afterwards  kins  Tames  IL 
hf  whom  (ho  had  two  fons  and  two  dau^htersji  Tne  ddeft» 
James  Fitz- James,  was  created  by  bis  father  duke  of  Ber« 
wick :  be  was  aUb  knight  of  the  garter  and  of  the  goldeo 
fleece,  madhal  of  France,  and  srandee  of  Spain  of  me  iiiA 
cb6.  He  was  reputed  one  ^of  the  greateft  officers  in  his 
tme ;  and  betiiK  generaliffimo  of  the  armies  of  France,  fdl 
by  a  cannon .  Ihot  at  the  fi^  of  Philipiburg  in  the  year 
1734*  Henry  Fitz- James,  grand  prior  of  France,  lieute*- 
naot-geoeral  and  admiral  of  the  French  gallies,  was  bom  in 
1672,  and  died  in  X702.  Henrietta,  born  in  1670,  marriea 
fir  Henry  Waldgrave  of  ^Cheuton,  and  died  in  1730.  The 
youneelt  daughter  was  a  nun :  but  afterwards  married  colo* 
ael  &xlfrey,  by  whom  fhe  had  two  daughters. 

CHURCHILL   (John),  duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
nrince  of  the  Holy  fijoman  empire,  was  eldeft  fon  of  fir 
Winfton  Churdiill,  and  born  at  Aiht  in  Devonihire  onseethe  pie- 
Midfummer-day  in  the  year   1650.    A  clergyman  in  thec«<i>ngar- 
neighbourhood  inftrufbed  him  in  the  firft  principles  of  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
rature;   but  his  fiither  having  other  views,   than  what  ajifeofth* 
learned  education  afforded,  carried  him  very  early  to  court,<iuke  d 
where  he  was  particularly  favoured  by  James  duke  of  York,  ^■'j**^ 
when  he  was  no  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.    He  had|^^  ^^, 
a  pair  of  colours  given  him  in  the  guards,  during  the  firftcdit.  i74|« 
Dutch  war,  about  the  year  1666  ^  and  afterwards  obtained 
Wave  to  eo  over  to  Tangier,  then  in  our  hands,  and  be- 
fi^ed  by  tne  Moors,  where  he  rpfided  for  ibme  time,  and  cul- 
tivafied  attemively  the  fcience  of  arms.    Upon  his  return  to 
Enghmd,  he  attended  conftantly  at  court,  and  was  greatly 
jefpe&ed  by  both  the  king  and  the  duke.     In  the  year  1672, 
the  duke  of  Monmouth   commanding  a  body  of  Engliih 
auauliaries  in  the  fervice  of  France,  mr«  Churchill  attended 
him,  and  was  foon  after  made  a  captain  of  grenadiers  in  his 
giace's  own  regiment.    He  had  afliare  in  all  the.  a^ons 
of  that  famous  campaign  againft  the  Dutch ;  and  at  the 
ifigt  of  Nimeguen,  diftingiuibed   himielf  fo  much,   that 
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he  was  particularly  taken  notice  of  by  the  celebrated  mar- 
fhal  Turenne,  who  beftowcd  on  him  the  name  of  the  hand* 
fome  Engliihman.    He  fhone  out  alfo  with  fo  much  eclat 
at  the  redu&ion  of  Maeftricht,  that  the  French  king  thank- 
ed him  for  his  behaviour  at  the  head  of  the  Kne»  and  aflured 
him,  ^at  he  would  acquaint  his  foyereim  with  Itj  which 
^^gj^jj*,      he  did ;  andfhe  duke  of  Monmouth,   on  his  return  to  Eng- 
peenge,  Tol.Iand,  told  the  king  Kis  father,   how  much  he  had  been  in- 
>♦  ?•  «f4«    dcbted  to  the  bravery  of  captain  Churchill. 

The  laurels  he  brought  from  France  were  fure  to  gain 
him  preferment  at  home :  accordingly  the  king  made  nim 
a  lieutenant  colonel,  and  the  duke  made  him  gentleman  of 
his  bed-chamber,  and  foon  after  mafter  of  the  robes.  The 
fecond  Dutch  war  being  over,  colonel  Churchill  was  again 
obliged  to  pafs  his  days  at  court,  where  he  behaved  with 
great  prudence  and  circumfpedion  in  the  troublcfome  times 
that  enfued.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1679,  when  the 
duke  of  York  was  conftrained  to  retire  from  England  into 
the  Low-countries,  colonel  Churchill  attended  him ;  as  he 
did  through  all  his  peregrinations,  till  he  was  fufFcred  to  re- 
fide  again  in  London.  While  he  waited  upon  the  duke  in 
Scotland,  he  had  a  regiment  of  dragoons  given  him ;  and 
thinking  it  now  time  to  take  a  confort,  he  made  his  addrefles 
to  mrs.  Sarah  Jennings,  who  waited  on  the  lady  Anne,  af- 
terwards queen  of  Great  Britain.  This  young  lady,  then 
about  twentj^  one  years  of  age,  and  univerfally  admired  both 
for  her  perion  ancl  wit,  he  married  in  the  year  1681,  and 
thereby  ftrengthcned  the  intcrcft  he  had  already  at  court. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1682,  the  duke  of  York  returned 
to  London  5  and  having  obtained  leave  to  quit  Scotland, 
refolved  to  fetch  his  family  from  thence  by  fea.  For  this 
purpofe  he  embarked  on  the  2d  of  May,  but  unluckily  ran 
upon  the  Lemon  Oar ;  a  dangerous  land,  that  lies  about 
lixtcen  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  where  his 
fhip  was  loft  with  fome  men  of  quality,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  perfons  on  board  her.  He  was 
Leditrd,«c. particularly  careful  of  colonel  Churchill's  fafctv,  and  took 
^  *9«  him  into  the  boat,  in  which  himfelf  efcaped.  'The  firft  ufc 
made  by  his  royal  highnefs  of  his  intereft,  after  he  returned 
to  court,  was  to  obtain  a  title  ft)r  his  favourite;  vrfio  by 
letters  patent,  bearing  date  December  the  ift  1682,  was 
created  baron  of  Eymouth  in  Scotland,  and  alfo  appointed 
colonel  of  the  thira  troop  of  guards.  He  was  continued  in 
all  his  pofts  upon  the  coming  of  James  II.  to  the  crown, 
who  fent  him  aUbbis  ambailador  to  France  to  notify  his  ac« 

cefiion. 
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ceffion.  On  his  return  he  af&fted  at  the  coronation,  on  the 
23d  of  April  1685;  and  in  May  following,  was  created  a 
peer  of  England,  by  the  title  of  baron  Churchill  of  San* 
dridge  Ln  the  county  of  Hertford. 

In  June,  lord  Cnurchill  being  then  lieutenant  general  of 
his  majcfty's  forces,  was  ordered  into  the  weft  to  fuppreis 
the  duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion ;  which  he  did  in  a  month's 
time,  with  an  inconilderable  body  of  horfe,  and  took  the 
dul(Le  himfelf  prifoner.  He  was  extremely  well  received  by 
the  king,  at  his  return  from  this  viftory  j  but  foon  difcernea^ 
as  it  is  faid,  the  bad  effedls  it  produced,  by  confirming  thbking 
in  an  opinion,  that,  by  virtue  of  a  ftanding  army,  the  re- 
ligion and  government  of  England  might  eaiily  be  changed* 
How  far  lord  Churchill  concurred  with,  or  oppofed  the 
king,  while  he  was  forming  this  projed,  is  hardly  known. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  mean  com* 
pliances,  or  to  have  had  any  concern  in  advifmg  or  execut* 
ing  the  violent  proceedings  of  that  unhappy  reign :  on  the 
contrary,  bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  that  *'  he  very  prudently 
declined  meddling  much  in  bufmefs,  fpoke  little  except 
when  his  advice  was  afked,  and  then  always  recommend- 
*^  ed  moderate  meafures."  It  is  faid,  he  declared  very  early 
to  lord  Galway,  'that  if  his  mafter  attempted  to  overturn 
the  eftabliihed  religion,  he  would  leave  him ;  and  that  he 
figned  the  memorial  tranfmitted  to  the  prince  and  prlncefs 
of  Orange,  by  which  they  were  invited  to  refcue  this  nation  Leiiaid,  ftc. 
from  popery  and  flavery.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  P*  5o« 
that  he  remained  with,  and  was  entrufted  by  the  kin?,  after 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  landed  on  Novemoer  the  5th  1688. 
He  attended  king  James»  when  he  marched  with  his  forces 
to  oppofe  the  prince,  and  had  the  command  of  five  thou* 
(and  men ;  yet  the  earl  of  Feverfliam,  fufpeding  his  inch-  , 
nations,  advifed  the  king  to  feize  him.  The  king's  aiFedion 
to  him  was  fo  great,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
lo  do  it;  and  this  left  him  at  liberty  to  go  over  to  the 
prince,  which  accordingly  he  did,  but  without  betraying 
any  poft,  or  carrying  off  any  troops.  Whoever  conuders 
the  great  obligations  lord  Churchill  lay  under  to  king  James, 
muft  naturally  conclude,  that  he  could  not  take  the  refo* 
lution  of  leaving  him,  and  withdrawing  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  but  with  infinite  concern  and  regret ;  and  that  this 
was  really  the  cafe,  appears  very  plainly  from  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  he  left  for  the  king,  to  ihew  the  reafon$ 
of  his  condu£t,  and  to  exprefs  his  grief  for  the  ftep  he  was 
obliged  to  take. 

.         •     •  "  Sir, 
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*'  Sir,  lincc  men  arc  fddom  fufpe&ed  of  fincerity,  whea 
**  they  afi  contrary  to  their  interefts;  and  though  my  du- 
**  tifiil  behaviour  to  your  majefly  in  the  worft  -of  times^ 
**  for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor  fervices  much  overpaid^ 
**  may  not  be  fufficient  to  incline  you  to  a  charitable  in- 
**  terpretation  of  my  aftions  :  yet  I  hope  the  great  advan- 
*•  tSLgc  I  enjoy  under  your  m^efty^  which  I  can  never  ex- 
•'  pcft  in  any  other  change  of  government,  may  reafonably 
•*  convince  your  majefty  and  the  world,  that  I  am  adled  by 
**  an  higher  principle,  when  I  offered  thaf  violence  to  my 
**  inclination  and  intereft,  as  to  defert  your  majefly  at  a 
•'time,  when  your  affairs  feem  to  challenge  the  ftrifteft 
**  obedience  from  all  your  fubjeds ;  much  more  from  onc^ 
**  who  lies  under  .  the  greateft  obligations  imaginable  to 
•*  your  majefty.  This;  fu",  could  proceed  from  nothings 
*•  out  the  mviolable  dictates  of  my  confcience,  and  a  ne- 
**  ccffary  concern  for  my  religion,  which  no  good  man  can 
•^  oppoie,  and  with  which  I  am  inftrufted  nothing  ought 
**  to  come  in  competition.  Heaven  knows,  wim  what 
^*  partiality  my  dutiful  opinion  of  your  majefty  has  hither* 
*^  to  represented  thofe  unhappy  dcligns,  which  inconfide- 
'*  rate  and  felf-interefted  men  have  framed  againft  your  ma- 
**  jefty*s  true  intereft  and  the  proteftant  religion:  but  as  I 
**  can  no  longer  Join  with  fuch,  to  give  a  pretence  by  con- 
**  queft  to  bring  tnem  to  effeft,  fo  I  will  always  with  tne  ha- 
"  zard  of  my  life  and  fortune,  ^fo  much  your  majefty's 
**  due,  endeavour  to  preferve  your  royal  perfon  and  lawful 
**  right  with  all  the  tender  concerp  and  dutiful  refpedl,  that 

tbnplcit    **  becomes  your  majefty's  Sec." 

hift.  of  En-     Lord  Churchill  was  gracioufly  received  by  the  prince  of 

gland,  ^1« Orange;  and  it  is  {juppoied  to  have  been  in  confcquence  of 
F-  <  ?•  jjjg  lordfJiip's  folHcitation,  that  prince  George  of  Denmark 
took  the  fame  ftep,  as  his  confort  the  princefs  Anne  did  al- 
fo  ibon  after,  by  the  advice  of  lady  Churchill.  He  was^ 
cntrufted  in  that  critical  conjunfture  by  the  pnnce  of 
Orange,  firft  to  re-affemble  his  troop  of  guards  at  London, 
tfnd  Aerwards  to  reduce  fome  lately  raifal  regiments,  and 
to  new-model  the  army,  for  which  purpofe  he  was  inveft- 
ed  T^ath  the  rank  and  title  of  lieutenant-general.  The  prince 
aad  pfincefs  of  Orange  being  declared  king  and  queen  of 
England  upon  the  6th  of  February  1689,  lord  Churchill 
was  on  the  14th  fwom  of  their  privy  council,  and  one  of 
flie  gentlemc?n  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  kingj  and  on  the 
9th   of  April   following,    was   raifed    to   the    dignity    of 

^"'Aol.  ^^  ^f  Marlborough  in  the  county  of  Wilts.    He  affifted  at 

u  p.  JSS-  ^ 
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die  cofbnation  of  their  majcfties,   and  was  fcwn  flftar  i^^afe 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Englilh  forces  fent  over  to  Hoi^ 
land.     He  prefided  at  the  batde  of  Walcourt^  which  wag 
ibaght  upoR  the  15th  of  April  16899  and  gave  fuch  exQpaor* 
dinary  proofii  of  his  0cill,  that  prince  Waldeck,  ipeaking  ih 
his  commendation  to  king  William,    declared,  that  ^  he 
^  faw  more  into  the  art  of  war  in  a  day,  than  fome  gene- 
**  rals  in  many  years.'*    It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  king  Wil-  LifcrfWiig 
ton  commanded  this  year  in  Ireland,  which  was  the  rea^  ^2f*S*  •• 
loA  of  the  earl  of  Marlborough's  being  at  the  head  of  the  ^,  ^  * 
Engltfli  troops   in  Holland  -,  where  he  laid  the  foundation 
cf  that  fame  among  foreigners,  which  he  afterwards  extend* 
ed  all  over  Europe.     He  next  did   great  fervices  for  king 
William  in  Ireland,  by  reducing  Core  and  fome  other  places 
of  much  importance,  in  all  which  he  (hewed  fuch  uncom^ 
men  abilities,  that  on  his  firft  appearance  at  court  after  his 
Tetum,   the  king  was  fdeafed  to  fay,  that   *^  he  knew  n^ 
**  man  fo4tt  for  a  general,  who  had  feen  fo  few  campaigns*''  Complete 
All  diefe  fetvices  notwithftanding  did  not  hinder  his  be^  ^i^-  of  'Em- 
ing  difgraced  in  a  very  fudden  manner :  for  bdng  in  wait-  ai)^\-jf* 
tng  at  court  as  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  having  intro- 
dooed  to  his  majefty  lord  George  Hamilton,  he  was  (boa 
fcUowed  to  his  own  houfe  by  the  fame  lord,  with  this  Ihort 
and  iurprifing  mefTage,  *'  That  the  king  had  no  farther  occa* 
^  fion  for  his  fervices ;"    the  more  furprifing,   as  his  rnaje* 
fty  juft  before  had  not  difcovered  tbe  leaft  coldnefi  or  oif«- 
pkaiiire  towards  him.    The  caufe  of  this  diigrace  is  not  Lediard,ftc« 
even  at  prefent  known ;  but  only  Aifpe6led  to  have  proceed-»voifi.p.75« 
•d  from    his  too  clofe   attachment  to  the  intereft  of  the 
princefs  Anne.    This  ftrange  and  unexpofied  blow  was  {d-* 
lowed  by  one  much  ftranger,  for  foon  after  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  high  treafon;  but  was  releafed,  and 
soquttted  upon  the  whole  being  difcovered  to  be  nothing 
fiiori  than  die  efFeds  of  a  vile  confpiracy  againft  him.  I  ^ 

After  queen  Mary's  death,  when  the  ihterefls  of  the  tw6 
courts  were  brought  to  a  better  agreement,  king  William 
thought  fit  to  recall  the  earl  of  Marlborough  to  his  privy 
eouncil ;  and  upon  the  loth  of  June  1698,'  appointed  hiixi 
governor  to  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  with  this  extraordtnarj^ 
compliment,  *<  My  lord,  make  him  but  what  you  are^  and 
^  my  nephew  will  be  adl  I  wiih  to  fee  him.  His  lofd^  flnd,  p.  tp» 
itep  continued  in  flavour  to  the  time  of  the  king's  *  deatji^ 
is  9ppeaiT9  from  his  having  been  three  times  appointed  one 
sf  tiie  lords  juiBces  during  his  abfencei  namely,  July  ^p9!T^!^ 
1698,  May  ji  1699,  and  Junft  2f  1700.    A^  foon-^ii^,^ 
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wa^  difofeiTied^  that  the  death  of  Charles  IL  of.  Spain 
become  the  occafien  of  another  general  war,  the  king  fcnt 
a  body,  of  troops  over  to  Hollar^,  and  made  lord  Marlbo- 
j^ough  commander  in  chief  of  them.    He  appointed  him  alfo 
ambaflador  extraordinary  and  minifter  plenipotentiary  to  * 
high  mightinefles,   up<m  which  he  went  immediately 
to   Holland*     The  king   following,    and   taking   a  vi< 
of  the  forces,  dined  with  the  earl  of  Marlborough  at 
quarters   on  the   3cth  of  September  1700)    and  this 
one  of  the  laft  marks  of  honour  and  hvour  he  received 
from  king  William,   who  died  on  the  8th  of  Mardi  fol* 
lowing,  milefs  we  I'eckon  his  recommendation  of  his  lord* 
(hip  to  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  a  little  before  his  death* 
as  the  propereft  perfon  to  be  trufted  with  the  command  of 
the  army,  which  was  to  protect  the  liberty  of  Europe*  About 
a  week  after  the  king's  death,  he  was  ele£led  knight  of  die 
moft  noble  order  of  the  garter,  and  foon  after  declared  captain* 
general  of  all  her  majefty's  forces  in  England  and  alnroad  ; 
upon  which  he  was  immediately  fent  over  to   the  Hacue 
with  the  fan^e  chara£ler,  that  he  had  the  year  before*    rlis 
flay  in  Holland  was  very  (hort  1  only  juft  long  enou^,   to 

five  the  ilates  general  the  neceiTary  amurances  of  his  miflxefs's 
ncere  intention  to  purfue  the  plan,  that  had  formerly  been 
fettled.  The  ftates  concurred  with  him  in  all  that  he  pro- 
pofed,  and  made  him  captain  general  of  all  their  forces,  ap- 
pointing him  ioo,oco  florins  per  annum. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  found  the  queen's  council 

already  divided,    fome  being  for    carrying  the  war  on  at 

auxiliaries  only,    others  for  declaring  againft  France   and 

Spam  immediately,    and    (b  becoming  principals  at  once. 

ihe  earl  of  Marlborough  joined  with  the  latter;  and  thefe 

carrying  their  point,  war  was  declared  upon  the  4th  of  Maj^ 

1702,  and  approved  afterwards  by  parliament,   though  the 

9mntt*9      Dutch  at  that  time  had  not  declared.     The  earl  took  the 

fciA.ofhii   ^command  on  the  2cth  of  June  j    and  difcerning,    that  the 

tftI?ij*T*'  !^2ites  were  made  uneafy  by  the  places,   which  the  enemy 

ji^^  '  *     held  on  their  frontiers,  he  oegan  with  attacking  and  reduc* 

'  «ng  them.     Accordingly,  in  this  fmgle  campaign,  he  made 

himfelf  mafter  of  the  caiUes  of  Gravenbroeck  and  Waerts^ 

the  towns  of  Venlo,  Ruremond,    and  Stevenfwaert,  toge* 

tfaer  with  the  city  and  citadel  of  Liege  ^  which  lafl  was  taken 

fwoid  in  hand.    Theie  advantages  were  coniiderable,   and 

acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  ftateS)  but  they  had  like  to 

have  been  of  a  yew  fhort  date  :  Ifor  the  armv  feparating  in 

t)^  neighbourhood  of  Liege  on  th$  3d  of  November,  th^ 

earl 
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^^Irafi.  taken  the  next  day  in  his  paiTage  by  W^ter,  by  a 
ibaH  party  ot  thirty  men  from  the  garrifon  at  Gueldres} 
but  k  being  towards  night,  and  the  earl  infifting  upon  an 
old  pafs  gi\tn  to  his  brother^  and  now  out  of  date,  was 
fuiered  to  preyed,  and  arrired  at  the  Hague,  when  they 
were  in  the  utmoft  conftemation  at  the  accident^  whicn 
fad  befallen  him.  The  winter  approaching,  the  earl  em-Ledig^^ftc; 
barked  for  England,  and  arrived  in  London  on  the  28thvoM.p.i33t 
of  November.  The  queen  had  been  complimented  fome 
time  before  hv  both  hotifes  of  parliament,  on  the  fuccefs 
of  her  arms  m  Flanders ;  in  confequence  of  which  there 
kad  been  a  puUick  thankfgiving  on  the  4th  of  November^ 
^en  her  majefty  went  i&  great  fhite  to  St*  Pauls.  Soon  after 
•  conmiittee  of  the  houfe  of  commons  waited  upon  the  earl 
with  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  :  and  on  the  id  of  December, 
her  majefty  declared  her  intention  in  council,  of  creating 
bis  loidfllfp  a  duke  ;  which  (he  foon  after  did,  by  the  title  of 
manjuis  of  Blandford,  and  duke  of  Marlborough.  She  like- 
wife  added  a  penfioft  of  5000 1.  per  annum  out  of  the  pofl-  , 
office  during  her  own  life,  and  feht  a  mcfTage  to  the  houfe 
of  commonS)  fignifying  her  defire,  that  it  might  attend  the 
bwidur  fhe  had  lately  conferred ;  but  with  this  the  houfe 
would  not  comity,  contenting  themfelves,  in  their  addrefs 
to  the  queen,  with  applauding  her  manner  of  rewarding 
fvblkk  fervkc)  but  declaring  their  inability  to  make  fuch  ?  C>l!ini'« 
precedent  lor  alienating  the  revenue  of  the  crown.  pelage,  ^oI» 

He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  Holland,  when,  on'* ''  ^  * 
tbe  8tf!  of  February  1702-3,    his  only  fon  the  marquis  of 
fiandford  died  at  Cambrid^,    at    the    age   of  eigl)^een. 
This  affliding   accident  did  not  however  long  retard  his 

:e;  but  he  pafled  over  to  Holland,  and  arrived  at  the 
le  upon  the  6th  of  March.  The  nature  of  our  work 
win  notfufFcr  us  to  rehte  all  the  military  afts,  in  which 
Ae  duke  of  Marlborough  v^as  engaged  :  it  is  fufficient  to 
ft^,  that,  numerous  as  they  wcrc^  they  were  all  fuccefsful. 
The  French  had  a  great  army  this  year  in  Flanders,  in 
tbe  Low-<ountries,  and  in  that  part  of  Germany,  which 
the  eledlor  of  Cologn  had  put  into  their  hands ;  and  pro- 
digious preparations  were-made  under  the  mofl  experienced 
wWMiianders  :  but  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  duke  baffled 
Aem  all.  When  the  campaign  was  over,  his"  grace  went 
to  Dui&ldorp,  to  meet  the  late  emperor,  then  ftiled  Charles 
ni.  king  of  Spain,  who  made  him  a  prefcnt  of  a  rich 
fworcf  from  his  fide,  with  very  high  compliments  j  and  then 
icftnmfaig  to  the  Hague,  after  a  very  Ihort  ftay,  came  over 
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to  England.  He  arrived  on  the  13th  of  0<3ober,  17039 
and  foon  after  king  Charles  III.  whom  he  had  accompa- 
nied to  the  Hague,  came  likewife  over  to  England,  and 
arrived  at  Spithead  the  day  after  Chriftmas-day  :  upon  which 
the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Marlborough  were  immediately 
fent  down  to  receive  and  condu<S):  him  to  Windfor.  In 
the  beginning  of  January,  the  ftates  general  de(ired  leave  of 
her  majefty.  for  his  grace  of  Marlborough  to  come  to  the 
Hague  'y  which  being  graVited,  his  grace  .embarked  on  the 
15th,  and  pafled  over  to  Rotterdam.  He  went  from  thence 
immediately  to  the  Hague,  where  he  communicated  to  the 
'  pcnfionary  his  fcjife  of  the  neccffity  there  was,  of  attempt- 
ing fomcthing  the  next  campaign  for  the  relief  of  the  emperor  ; 
whofe  aft'airs  at  this  time  were  In  the  utmoft  diftrefs, 
having  the  Bavarians  on  one  fide,  and  the  Hungarian  male- 
contents  on  the  other,  making  incuriions  to  the  very  gates 
of  Vienna,  while  his  whole  force  fcarce  enabled  him  to 
maintain  a  dcfcnfive  wan  This  fcheme  being  approved  of, 
.and  the  plan  of  it  being  adjufted,  the  duke  returned  to 
England,  on  the  14th  of  February. 

When  meafures  were  properly  fettled  at  home,  the  duke, 
on  the  8th  of  April  1704,  ernbarked  for  Holland;  where, 
flaying  about  a  month  to  adjuft  thc.neceilary  fteps,  he  be- 
gan his  march  towards  the  heart  of  Germany ;  and,  after 
a  conference  held   with  the   prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  and 

•  Lewis  of  Baden,    he    arrived  before   thq.  .ftrong  entrench- 

•  nurnts  of  the  enemy  at  Schellenburg,  very  unexpectedly  on 
the  2ift  of  June  3  whom,  after  an  obftinatc  and  bloody  dif- 
putc.  he  entirely  routed.  It  was  on  this  occafion,  that  the 
emperor  wrote  the  duke  a  letter  with  his  own  hand,  ac- 
knowledging his  great  fervices,  and  offering  him  the  title 
of  a  prince  of  the    empire,   which  he   modeftly  declined, 

Lediard,  &c.  till  the  quecn  afterwards  commanded  him  to  accept  of  it- 
voi,i.p.223.fjg  profccuted  this  fuccefs,  and  the  battle  of  Hochftet  was 
fought  by  him  and  prince  Eugene,  on  the  2d  of  Augufl; 
when  the  French  and  Bavarians  were  the  greateft  part  ctf 
them  killed  and  taken,  and  their  commander  maxfhal  Tal- 
lard  made  a  pril'oner.  After  this  glorious  aftion,  by  which 
the  empire  was  faved,  and  the  whole  eleClorate  of  Bavaria 
conquered,  the  duke  continued  his  purfuit,  till  he  forced 
the  French  to  repafs  the  Rhine.  Then  prince  Lewis  of 
Baden  laid  fiege  to  Landau,  while  the  duke  and  prince 
Eugene  covered  it;  but  it  was  not '.taken  before  the  I2th 
of  November.  He  made  a  tour  alfo  to  Berlin ;  and  by  a 
ilu^rt  negotiation^  iuijpended  the  difputes  between  the  king 
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tf  Pniflia  and  the  Dutch)    hy  which  he  gained  the  good 
will  of  both  parties.     When  the  campaign  was  over,    he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  on  the  14th  of  December  arrived 
h  England.     He  brought  oyer  with  him  marfhal  Tallard, 
and  twenty  fix  other  officers  of  diflindlion)  121  ftandards, 
and  179  Colours,  which  by  her  majefly's  order  were  put 
up  in  Weftminfter-hall,     He  was  received  by  the  queen  and 
her  royal  confort^   with  the  higheft  marks  of  efteem,  and 
had  the  folemn  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament.     Be-^ 
fides  this,  the  commons  addrefTed  her  majefly  to  perpetuatd 
the  memory  of  this  viflory,    which  (he  did^   by  granting 
Woodftock,  with  the  hundred  of  Wotton  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever.     This  was  confirmed  by  an  aft  6f  parlia- 
ment, which  pafied  on  the  14th  of  March  following,  with 
this  remarkable  claufe,  that  they  fhould  be  held  by  tender- 
ing to  the  queen^    her  heirs,  and  fucceflbrs,  on  tne  2d  of 
Auguft  every  year  for  ever,  at  the  caftlc  of  Windfor,    a 
ftandard  with  tnree  fleurs  de  lys  painted  theieon.     On  the 
6th  of  January,  the  duke  was  feafted  by  the  city ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  February,  the  commons  addr^iTed   the  queen  to 
tcftify  their  thanks  for  the  wife  treaty^  which  the  duke  had 
concluded  with  the  court  of  Berlin,  by  which  a  large  body 
ofPruffian  troops  were  fent  to  the  aluftanccof  the  duke  of^'*'^'^* 
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The  next  year,  1705^  he  went  over  to  Holland  in  March, 

with  adefign  to  execute  (omer  great  fchemes,  which  he  had 

been  projefting  in  the  winter.     The  campaign  was  attended 

with  fome  fuccefles,  which  would  have  made  a  confiderable 

%ure  in  a  campaign  under    any  other    general,    but    are 

fiercely  worth  mentioning,  where  the  duke  of  Marlborough 

commanded.  .  He  could  not  carry  into  execution  his  main 

prc^e<£t)  on  account  of  the  impediments  he  met  with  from 

the  allies,  and  in  this  refpeft  was  greatly  difappointed.  The 

feafon  for  aftion  being  over,  he  made  a  tour  to  the  courts 

of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Hanover.  At  the  firft  of  thcfe^  he  ac* 

quired  the  entire  confidence  of  the  new  emperor  J6feph» 

who  prefented  him  with  the  principality  of  Mindtlheim  :    at 

the  fecond,  he  renewed  the  contraft  for  the  Pruflian  forces  3 

and  at  the  third,    he  reftored  a  perfefl  harmony,  and  ad-* 

jtifted  every  thing  to  the  eleftor's  fatisfadion.     After  thisj 

he  returned  to  the  Hague,    and  towards  the  clofe  of  the 

year  embarked  for,  and  arri\'ed  fafe  in  England.     Upon  the 

7th  of  January  following,  the  houfe  of  commons  came  to  a 

refolution,  to  thank  his  grace  of  Marlborough,  as  well  for 

his  prudent  negotiations,  as  for  his  great  fervices :  but  not- 
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vrithftanding  this,  it  very  foon  appeared,   that  there  was  z, 
ftrong  party  formed  againft  the. war,  and  fteps  were  taken 
to  cenfure  and  difgrace  the  conduct  of  the  duke. 

All  things  being  concerted  fot  rendering  the  itcxt  year's 
campaign  more  fuccefsful  than  the  former,    the  duke,    in 
the  beginning  of  April,  1706,  embarked  for  Holland*    This 
year  the  famous  battle  of  Ramillies  was  fought,    and  won 
upon  the  12th  of  May,    being   Whitfunday.     The  duke 
was  twice  here  in  the  utmoft  danger,    once  by  a  fall  from 
his  horfe,  and  a  fccond  time  by  a  caiinon-fhot,  which  took 
pfF  the  head  of  colonel   Bingneld,    as   he  was  holding  the 
ftirrup  for  his  grace  to  remount.     The   advantages  gained 
by  this  viftory  were  fo  far  improved  by  the  vigilance   and 
-  wifdom  of  the  duke;  that  Louvain,  Bruflcls,  Mechlin,^  and 
even  Ghent  and  Bruges,  fubmitted  to  king  Charles  III.  of 
Spain  without  a  ftroke,    and  Oudenard  (urrendered   upon 
the  firft  fummons.     The   city  of  Antwerp   followed    this 
example  ^  and  thus,  in  the  fhort  fpace  pf  a  fortnight,    the 
duke  reduced  all  Brabant,    and  the  marquifate  of  the  holjr 
empire,  to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles.     He  afterwar<is 
took  the  towns  of  Oftend,  Menin,  Dendermonde,  and  Aetb* 
The  forces  of  the  allies  after  this  glorious  campaign  being 
about  to   fcparate,  his  grace  on  the  i6th  of  Odober  went 
to  the  Hague ;    where  the  propofals,    which  France   had 
made  for  a  peace,  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  e)e£lor  of 
Bavaria  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,   were  communicat- 
ed to  the  minifiers  of  the  allies,  after  which  his  grace  em- 
barked for  England,  upon  the  15  th  of  November. 

He  arrived  at  London  upon  the  i8th  of  November*  1706  ; 
and  though  at  this  time  there  was  a  party  formed  againft 
bim  at  court,  yet  the  great  fervices  he  had  done  the  nation, 
and  the  pcrfonal  efteem  the  queen  always  had  for  hunt 
procured  him  an  univerfal  good  reception.  The  houfe  of 
commons,  in  their  addrefs  to  the  queen,  fpoke  of  the  fuc'* 
cefs  of  the  campaign  in  general,  and  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough^s  fhare  in  particular,  in  the  ftrongeft  tern^s  poffible, 
and  the  day^  after  unanimoufly  voted  him  their  thaaks ;  and 
the  lords  did  the  fame.  They  went  ftill  farther ;  for  on 
the  I7tli  of  December,  they  addrefied  the  queen  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  fettle  the  duke's  honours  upon  the 
male  and  female  iflue  of  his  daughters.  This  was  granted^ 
and  Blenheim  houfe^  with  the  niaxK)r  of  Woodftock,  was, 
after  the  deccafe  of  the  duchefe,  upon  whom  they  were  fet- 
tled in  jointure,  entailed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  ho- 
nours. 'Two  days  aftcF  thisy   the  ftandards  and  coloon 
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taken  at  Ramillies  being  carried  in  ftate  through  the  dtv, 
in  order  to  be.  hung  up  in  Guildhall,  his  grace  of  A^Iari- 
bbrough  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  lord  mayor,  which  he 
accordingly  did.  The  laft  day  of  the  year  was  appointed 
for  a  general  thankfgiving,  and  her  majefty  went  in  ftate  td 
St.  Paul's ;  in  which  there  was  this '  fingularity  obfcrved^ 
that  it  was  the  fecond  thankfgiving  within  the  year.  On  I>di«rd,  &c. 
the  1 7th  of  January,  the  houfe  of  commons  prefented  an  *"*•  *'  P* 
addreis  to  the  queen,  in  which  they  (ienified,  that  as  her  ^^' 
maje&y  had  built  the  houfe  of  filenheim  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fervices,  and  as  the 
houfe  of  lords  had  ordered  a  bill  for'  continuing  his  ho^ 
nours,  fo  they  were  defirous  to  make  fome  provifion'  for 
the  more  honourable  fupport  of  his  dignity.  In  con(e« 
quence  of  this,  and  of  the  queen's  anfwer,  the  penfton  of 
5CX>ol.  per  anhum  from  the  poft  office  was  fettled  in  the 
manner^  the  queen  had  formerly  defu-ed  of  another  houfe  of 
commons,  who  happened  not  to  be  in  quite  (o  good  a 
temper. 

Thefe  points  adjufted,  his  grace  made  hafte  to  return  to 
his  charge,  it  being  thought  eipecially  necefTary  he  (hould 
acquaint  the-foreign  minifters  at  the  Hague,    that  the  queen 
of  Great  Britain  would  hearl^en  to  no  propofals  for  a  peace, 
but  what  would  firmly  fecure  the  general  tranquillity  of ' 
Europe.     The  campaign  of  the  year  1707  proved  the  moft 
barren  one  he  ever  made,  which  was  chiefly  owing  to  a  fai- 
lure on  the  part  of  the  allies,  who  began  to  flag  in  fupport- 
ing  the  common  caufe.     Nor  did  things  go  on  more  to^ 
his  mind  at  home ;   for  upon  his  return  to  England,  after 
the  campaign  was  over,    he  found  that  the  fire,  which  he 
fufpeded  the  year  before,    had  broke  out  in  his  abfcnce; 
that  the  queen  had  a  female  favourite,   who  was  in  a  fait 
way  of  fupplajitin^  the  duchefs ;    and  that  fhe  liftened  to 
the  infinuations  of  a  ftatefman,  who  was  no  friend  to  him.  Barnet't 
He  is  faid  to  have  borne  all  this  with  firmnefs  and  patience,  **''***'y?^**** 
though  he  eafily  faw  whither  it  tended ;    and  went  to  Hoi*  y)J^  ii."^^' 
land,  as  ufual,  early  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  1708,    lU'riv-457. 
ing  at  the  Hague-  on  the  igth  of  March.    The  enfuing 
campai^  was  carried  on  by  the  duke,    in  conjunffiof>  with 
prince  Eugene,  with  fuch  prodigious  fuccefs,  that  the  French 
king  thought  fit,  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  year  1709,  to  fct 
on  Toot  a  negotiation  for  peace.     The  houfe  of  commons 
this  year  g»ve  an  uncommon  teftlmony  of  their  refpefit  fix 
Ae  crnke  of  Marlborough :  for  befidcs  addrefling  the  queen, 
thefj   on  the  2;2d  of  January  1708-9,  i/nanimoufly  vofted 
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thanks  to  his  grace,  and  ordered  them  to  betranfmitted  fo 
him  abroad  by  the  fpeaker.  His  grace  returned  to  Englaad 
on  the  25th  of  February ;  and  on  his  firft  appearance  m 
the  houfe  of  lords,  received  the  thanks  of  that  auguft  aLflcpi-r 
bly.  His  ftay  was  fo  very  fhort,  that  we  need  not  dwell 
upon  what  paffed  in  the  winter.  It  is  fufficicnt  to  fay, 
that  they,  who  feared  the  dangerous  efFedls  of  thofe  artful 
propofals'  France  had  been  making  fqr  the  conclufion  of  a 
general  peace,  were  alfo  of  opinion,  that  no  body  was  fo 
i:apable  of  fetting  their  danger  in  a  true  light  in  Holland,  as 
his  grace  of  Marlborough.  This  induced  the  queen  to  fend 
him  thither,  in  the  latter  end  of  March,  with  the  charader 
of  her  plenipotentiary,  which  contributed  not  a  litdc  to  the 
enemy's  difappointment,  by  defeating  all  their  projeSs, 

Marfhal  Villars  commanded  the  French  army,  in  the 
(:ampaign  of  the  year  1709;  and  Lewis  XIV,  exprefled 
no  fmall  hopes  of  him,  in  faying  a  little  before  the  open-? 
jng  of  it,  that  "  Villars  waa  never  beat."  However  the 
fiege  of  Tournay,  and  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  convinced 
the  monarch,  that  Villars  was  not  invincible.  Upon  the 
news  of  the  glorious  victory,  gained  upon  the  ift  of  Au- 
guft 1709,  the  city  of  London  renewed  the  congratulatory 
^ddrefle?  to  the  queen;  and  her  majefty  in  council,  on  th« 
3d  of  Odtober  following,  ordered  a  proclamation  for  a  ge* 
ncralthankfgiving.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  came  to  St, 
James's  on  the  1  oth  of  November,  and  foon  after  receiv- 
ed the  thanks  of  both  houfcs:  and  the  queen,  as  if  de- 
|irous  of  any  occafion  to  fhew  her  kindnefs  to  his  grace, 
appointed  him  lord  lieutenant,  and  cuftos  rotulorum  of  the 
tedUrd,&c.  county  of  Oxford,  But  amidft  thefe  honours,  preferments^ 
vol.  ii^  p.  and  favours,  the  duke  was  really  chagrined  to  the  laft  de- 
^'^  gree,     He  perceived,   that  the   French    intrigues  began  t^ 

prevail  both  in  f)nglajid  and  Holland :  the  alFair  of  dr. 
Sacheverell  had  thrown  the  nation  into  a  ferment:  and 
the  queen  was  not  only  eftranged  from  the  duchefs  of  Marl- 
borough, hut  had  taken  fuch  a  diflike  to  her,  th^t  ihe  fel-s 
BurneCi     ^om  appeared  at  court, 

hift.  of  his     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  17 10,   the  French  fet  on 
own  times,  foot  ^  new  negotjation  for  a  peace,   which  was  common- 
547.  "*  ^'  h  diftina^uiflicd   by  the  title  of  the  treaty   of  Qertruden- 
'  burg.     The  ftates  general  upon  this   having  fliewn  an  in- 

clination to  pnter  into  conferences  with  the  French  plenir 
potcntiaries,  the  houfe  pf  commons  immediately  framed  an 
addrefs  to  the  queen,  that  (he  would  be  pleafed  to  fend 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  oyer  to  the  Hague,    SbQ  d\d  fcj 
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and  towards  the  latter  end  of  February,     his  grace  went 
to  the  Hague,    where  he  met  with   prince  Eugene,    and 
ibon  ^fter  fet  out  with  him    for  the  army,  which  was  af-  ^ 
iembled  ip  the  neighbourhood  of  Tournay.     This  campaign 
^jvas  very  fuccefsful,  many  towns  being  taken  and  fortrefles 
reduced  :  notwithftanding  which,  when  the  duke  came  over 
to  England,  as  he  did  about  the  middle  of  December,  he 
found  his  intereft  declining,  and  his  fervices  kt  at  nought, 
The  negotiations  for  peace  were  carried  on  during  a  great 
part  of  the  fummer,  but  ended  at  laft   in  nothing.     In  the 
midft  of  the  fummer,  the  queen  began  the  great  change 
in  her  miniflry,  by  removing  the  earl  of  Sunderland  from 
being  fecretaryof  ftate;'  and  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  tlie  lord       ^ 
treafurer  Godolphin  was  likewife  removed.     Upon  the  meet- 
ing  of  the  parliament,  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  addrefles 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  fuccefs :    an  attempt  indeed 
was  made  to  procure  him  the  thanks  of  the  houfe  of  peers, 
but  it  was  eagerly  oppofed  by  the  duke  of  Argylc.     His  Lediard.  i-c. 
grace  was  kindly  received  by  the  queen,  who  feemed  defir-  ^]'  "'    P- 
ous  to  ^ave  him  live  upon  good  terms  with  her  new  mini-*'^* 
ftry;  but  this  was  thought  impra<Sticable,  and  it^was   every 
day  expe(£led,  that  he  would  lay  down  his  commiilion.    He 
did  not  do  this;  but  he  carried  the  golden  key,  the  enfign 
of  the  ducbefs  of  Marlborough's   dignity,   on   the  19th  of 
Jan.  1710-11,  to  the  queen,   and  refigJied  all  her  employ- 
ments with  gr^at  duty  and  fubmiffion.     With  the  fame  fJrm- 
neis  and  compofure  he  confulted  the  neceflary  meafures  for 
the  next  campaign  with  thofe,  whom  he  knew  to  be  no  friends 
of  hjs;    and  treated  all  parties  with  candor   and  refpe6l. 
There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  duke. felt  fome  inward  difquiet, 
though  he  (hewed  no  outward  concern,    at  leaft  for  him- 
felf :  but  when  the  earl  of  Galway  was  very  indecently  treat- 
ed in  the  houfe  of  lords,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  could 
not  help  faying,  **  it  was  fomewhat  ftrange,  that  generals, 
**  who  had  acSted  according  to  the  beft  of  their  underftand-' 
"  ings,  and  had  loft  their  limbs  in  the  fervice,    fliould  be 

examined  like  oii'enders  about  infignifica^it  things."  ft»d.  p.  ^78. 

An  exterior  civility,  in  court  language  ftiled  a  good  un- 
derftandingy  being  eftablifhed  between .  the  duke  and  the 
ijew  miniftry,  the  duke  went  over  to  the  Hague  to  pre- 
pare for  the  next  campaign,  which  at  the  lame  time  he 
knew  would  be  bis  laft.  He  exerted  himfelf  in  an  uncom- 
Qion  manner,  and  was  attended  with  the  fame  fucceis  as  ufu«* 
al.  There  was  in  this  c;impaign  *a  continued  trial  of  flcill 
feetwe^O  the.duk,e  of  Marlborough  and  marlh.al  Villarst 
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mid  as  great  a  general  as  the  latter  was,  he  was  obliged  at 
length  to  fubmit  to  the  former*     He  embarked  for  Engtanda 
when  the  campaign  wa&  over,  and  came  to  London  upon  die 
8th  of  November.     He  &ewed  fome  caution  in  his  maimer 
of  coming;  for  happening  to  land  the  very  night  of  queen 
Elizabeth  s  inauguration,  when  great  rejoicings  were  intend^p 
ed  by  the  populace,  he  continued  very  prudently  at  Greeit^ 
wich,  and  the  next  day  waited  on  the  queen  at  Hampton- 
court,  who  received  him  gracioufly.     He  was  vifited  by  the 
minifters,  and  vifited  them  \    but  he  did  not  go  to  council^ 
becaufe  a  negotiation  of  peace  was  then  on  the  carpet,  upon 
a  bails  which  he  did  by  no  means  approve.     HeV  acquainted 
her  majefty  in  the  audience  he  had  at  his  arrival,    that  a$ 
he  could  not  concur    in  the  meafures  of  thofe,   who  di- 
re£led  her  councils,    fo  he  would  not  dtftrad  them   by  a 
fruitlefs  oppofition.  Yet  fifiding  himfelf  attacked  in  the  houie 
of  lords,  and  loaded  with  the  imputation  of  having  prD* 
trzGted  the  war,    he  vindicated   his  conduct  and  charader 
with  great  dignity  and  fpirit :  and  in  a  moft  pathetic  f]^eech« 
appealed  to  the  queen  his  miftrefs,  who  was  there  incog- 
nito, for  the  falihood  of  that  imputation  j    declaring,   that 
he  was  as  much  for  ^  peace  as  any  man,    provided  it  was 
fuch  a  peace,    as  might  be  expected  from  a  war  under* 
t^ken  on  fo  juft  mo^tivesji    and  carried  on  with    uninter- 
rupted fuccefs.    This  had  a  gieat  tSe&  on  that  auguft  a^-« 
iembly,  and  perhaps  made  fome  impreflion  on  the  queen} 
hut  at  the  fame  time  it  gave  fuch  an  edge  to  the  refent-t 
ment  of  his  enemies,  who  vrere  then  in  power,  that  thcjf 
refolyed  at  all   adventures  to  remove  him.     Thofe,    whq 
were  thus  refolved  to  diveft  him  of  his  commiffion,  found 
themfelv^  under  a  neceflSty  to  engage  the  queen  to  take  it 
from  him.     This  neceffity  arofe  cYiicfly  from  prince  E*i- 
gene'^  being  expected  to  come  over  with  a  commiffion  from 
the  emperor;  and  to  give  fome  kind  of  colour  to  it,    aui 
enquiry  was  promoted  in  the  houfe  of  commons  to  fix  ^ 
very  high  imputation  upon  the  duke,  as  if  he  had  put  ve- 
ry large  fuip?  of  public  money  into  his  own  pocket.  When 
¥1  queftion  to  this  purpofe  had  been  carried,  the  queen,  by 
i   letter  conceived   in  very  obfcure  terms,  acquainted  hin^ 
UAi  6  k   ^^^^  ^^^  having  no  farther  occafion  for  hw  fencice,    and 
^ol/"  /  p,^' difmiffed  hjm  from  all  his  employments,' 
35^1  3^7*        He  was  from  this  time  expofed  to  a  moft  painful  pef-i 
fecution,     On  the  one  hand,  be  was  attacked  by  the  cH^-i 
mours  of  the  populace,    and  by  thofe  licentious  fcriblers^ 
Vfhp  are  always  r^ady  tQ  ^fpoufe  the  cjuar^tls  of  anainiftiy* 
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w4  to  tfiTuIt  without  mercy  wiHate^r  they  know  may  he 
infuleed  with  impunity:  on  the  other  hand,  a  profecution 
was  commenced  agaiim  him  by  die  ^itforney-genera],  for 
applying  public  money  to  his  private  ufe;  and  the  work* 
men  employed  in  building  Blehhehn  houfe,  though  fet  at 
work  by  the  crown,  were  encouraged  to  fue  his  grace  ifbr 
fine  money,  that  was  due  to  them.  All  his  actions  were 
alfe  fluunefully  mifreprefented.  Thefe  uneafinefles,  joined 
t»  his  grief  for  the  deadi  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  in* 
duced  his  grace  to  gratify  his  enemies,  by  going  into  a 
▼rfuntary  exile.  Accordingly  he  embarked  at  Dover,  upon 
ihe  14th  of  November,  17 12;  and  landing  at  Oftend^  went 
from  dience  to  Antwerp,  and  (0  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  be- 
ing every  where  received  with  the  honours  due  to  his 
lii|;h  raiuc  and  merit.  The  duchefs  of  Marlborough  alfo 
attended  her  lord  in  all  his  journeys,  and  particularly  in 
his  vtfit  to  die  principality  of  Mildenheim,  which  was  given 
him  by  the  emperor,  and  exchanged  for  another  at  the 
p^ace,  which  was  made  while  the  duke  was  abroad.  The 
condufion  of  that  peace  was  fe  far  from  reftorinr  harmony 
among  d>e  feveral  parties  of  Great  Britain,  that  it  widened 
their  differences  exceedingly:  inlbmuch,  diat  the  chiefs^ 
^defpairing  of  fafety  in  the  war  they  were  in,  are  faid  to  have 
fecretly  invited  the  duke  of  Marlborough  back  to  England, 
Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  very  certain,  that  the  duke  took  a 
refolution  of  returning,  a  little  before  the  queen*s  death) 
and  landing  at  Dover,  came '  to  London  upon  the  4th  of 
Ai^uft  1714.  Hie  was  received  with  all  poffiUe  demonftra^Lediariyibe. 
dons- of  joy  by  dsofe,  who,  upon  the  demife  of  At  queen,  vol.  iu  p. 
which  had  happened  upon  the  i  ft  of  that  month,  were  en-^^* 
tmfted  widi  die  government;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  king 
George  L  was  particularlv  diftinguilhed  by  a£b  of  royal  fa* 
TOUT :  for  he  was  again  declared  captain-general,  ana  com* 
mander  in  chirf,  of  all  his  m^efty^s  land  forces,  colonel  of 
the  firft  reeiment  of  footguards,  and  mafter  of  the  ordnance. 

His  advice  was  of  great  ufe  in  concerting  diofe  meafures,  Uud.  p.  459. 
hy  which  the  rebellion  in  the  year  X715  was  cmihed ;  and 
his  advice  on  this  qccaiion  was  the  laft  effort,  he  made  in 
itfycA  to  publick  affiurs :  for  his  infirmities  increafing  with 
his  years,  he  retired  from  btdinefs,  and  feent  the  greateft 
part  of  his  time,  during  ^e  remainder  of  hi^  life,  at  one  or 
ether  of  his  cotmtry-houfos,  His  death  happened  upon  dic) 
16th  of  June  1722,  in  his  feventy  third  year,  at  Windfor- 
Im^e ;  and  his  corpfe,  upon  the  9th  of  Auguft  following, 
WIS  jjitej^rcd  vrtth  tht  bi^^  fi^kuuuty  inWcftminllcr^abbey. 
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BeAdes  the  macquis  of  Blamlford,  whom  we  have  already 
,       mentioned,    his  grace  had  four  daughters,  which  married 
J«rl^,'vol.  i^^  ^e  b^  families  of  the  kingdom. 

i.  p.  310. 

CIBBER,   (CotLEY)    efq;  poet  laureat  to  his  majefty, 
and   a   celebrated    comedian   and    dramatick  writer,    was 
born  a^  London,    upon  the  6th  of  November  in  the  year 
^  The  life  of  1671.     His  father,  Caius  Gabriel  Cibbcr^  was  a  native  of 
S^^?  ^   Holftein,    who  came  into  England  fome  time  before  the 
M,  /.  6."^' f ^Aoration  of  king  Charles  11.  to  follpw  his  profeflion,  which 
'   '  \  was  that  of  a  ftatuary.     The  baflb  relievo  on  the  pedeilal 
of  the  great  column,  or  monument,  in, the  city  of  London^ 
and  the  two  figures  of  the  lunaticks,  the  raving  and  the  me«N 
lancholy,    over  the    gates  of  Bethlehem  hofpital,   are   no 
bad  proofs  of  his  (kill  as  an  artift.    His  mother  was    the 
daughter  of  William  CoUey,  efq;  of  a  very  ancient  family 
of  Glaifton  in  Rutland  j    and  jit  was  her  brother,  Edward 
CoIIey,  efqj  whQ  gave  riir.  Cibber  his  chrifUan  name.     In 
the  year  1682,  at  a  little  more  than  ten  years  of  age,  he  wa« 
fent  to  the  free-fchool  of  Grantham  m  Lincolnmlre ;  and 
iuch  learning,  he  tells  us,  as  that  fchool  could  give  him,  is 
the  moft  he  ever  pretended  to,  neither  utterly  forgetting, 
nor  much  improving  it  afterwards  by  ftudy.    In  the  year 
1687,  he  was  taken  from  Gqmtham  to  ftan^  at  the  ele(3ion 
of  children  into  Winchefter  college,  upon  the  ftrength  and 
credit  of  being  defcended  by  his  mother's  fide  from  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham  the  founder  j  but  not  Succeeding  here,  he 
prevailed  with  his  father  to  haften  him  to  the  univerfity. 
In  the  mean  time  the  revolution  in  the  year  1688  happened, 
which  gave  a  turn  to  mr.  Gibber's  fortune :  for  inftead  of 
going  to  an  univcrfity,  and  qualifying  himfelf  for  the  church. 
For  which  his  father  had  always  defigncd  him,  he  wa^  driven 
to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Orange.     This 
he  did  under  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  at  Nottingham,  who  was 
thither  in  his  road  to  Chatfworth  in  Derbyihire ;  where  his 
iather  was  then  employed,    with  other  artifts  of  all  kinds, 
in  raifrng  that  feat  tram  a  Gothick  to  a  Greciaj>  magni^f 
licence.  ^ 

Soon  after  this,  mr.  Cibber  betook  himfelf  to  the  ftage, 
for  which  he  had  conceived  a  veiy  early  inclination ;  but 
he  did  not  meet  with  much  encouragement  at  firft,  being 
full  three  quarters  of  a  year,  before  he  was  taken  into  4 
falary  of  ten  (hillings  per  week,  wh^ch,  with  the  afliftance 
of  food  and  raiment  at  his  father's  houfe,  he  the|i  thought, 
i^e  fayS|  a  moft  plentiful  acceffion^  and  bioifelf  ^e  bappieft 
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^  mortal^.  The  firft  part,  in  which  he  appeared  with  zm 
dimpfe  of  fuccefs,  was  the  chaplain  in  the  Orphan,  which 
pe  performed  very  well.  Goodman,  an  old  celebrated  a£^or, 
upon  feeing  him  in  this  part,  affirmed  with  an  oath,  that  he 
would  one  day  make  a  good  ador  ;  and  this  commendation 
from  fo  perfena  judge  filled  his  bofom,  as  he  tells  us  him- 
felf,  wit^  fuch  tranfpqrts,  that  he  queftions  whether  Alex^ 
ander  himfelf,  or  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden,  felt  greater  at 
the  head  of  their  yidlorjous  armies.  The  next  part  he  ihone 
in,  was  that  of  lord  Touchwood,  in  Congreve's  Double 
dealer,  aAed  before  queen  Mary ;  which  he  got  perfed  in 
one  day  upon  the  illnefs  of  {Cynailon,  who  was  to  have  a£led 
lU  To  (his  he  was  recommended  by  the  author,  and  per- 
formed it  fo  well,  that  mr.  Congreye  made  him  the  compli^- 
ment  of  faying,  he  had  not  only  anfwered,  but  exceeded 
his  expectations  :  and  he  faid  more  of  him  to  his  mafters, 
the  patehtees,  upon  which  his  falary  was  raifed  from  fifteen 
(hillings  a  week,  as  it  then  flood,  to  twenty.  The  part  of 
Fondlewife.  ii^  die  Old  bachelor,  was  the  next  hp  diflin- 
guiihed  himfelf  in. 

All  this  applaufe  neverthelefs,  which  mr.  Gibber  gained 
by  ading,  did  not  advance  him  in  the  maniier  that  he  had 
reafon  to  expedt;  and  therefore,  that  he  might  leaye  na» 
|;bing  unattempted,  he  refolved  to  (hew  himfelf  in  fome  new 
rank  of  diftin£tjon,  With  this  view  he  wrote  his  firft  play, 
called  Love's  laft  (hjft,  which  was  ^ed  in  January  1695^ 
and  in  which  he  performed  the  part  of  fir  iNovelty  Fafliion 
himfelf.  This  comedy  met  with  the  fuccefs  it  deferved; 
jmd  the  chara£):er  of  the  fop  was  fo  well  ^ecuted,  that 'from 
thence  mr.  Gibber  was  never  thought  to  have  his  equal  in 
parts  of  the  fame  caft.  From  this  time  he  began  to  write 
plays ;  and  ^^  it  is  obfenrable,  fays  he,  that  my  mufe  and  my 
^  fpoufe  (for  he  was  married  itfeems)  were  equally  prolifick ; 
<^  that  the  one  was  feldom  the  mother  of  a  child,  but  in  the 
^'  fune  year  fh^  other  made  me  the  father  of  a  play.  I  think 
('  we  h^d  a  dozen  of  each  for(  between  us ;  of  both  which 
*^  kinds  fome  died  in  their  infancy,  and  near  an  equal  num- 
<' her  of  each  were  alive,  when  I  quitted  the  theatre.^' I^fc,  ifec.  p. 
The  Garelefs  hufband  is  reckoned  his  beft  play :  and  was  217. 
^ed  in  the  year  1704,  with  very  great  and  deferved  fuccefs. 
I^r.  Gjbber  h^n^f^^f  f^ys>  that  whatever  favourable  reception 
this  comedy  pnet  with  from  the  publick,  it  would  be  un- 
juft  in  him  not  to  place  ^  large  (hare  pf  it  to  the  account 
of  mrs.  Oldfield,  There  is  no  doubt,  but  this  lady  gave 
m^  fpirit  to  \t^  by  l^er  ^oi\  |n  ^e  chara^r  of  lady  Betty 
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Modlfh  ;  yet  not  mort  than  the  author  himfelf  in  Ae  part 
of  lordFoppington,  wherein  he  was  inimitable. 

But  of  all  his  plays,  none  was  of  more  importance  to  the 
pubiick  and  to  himfelf»  than  his  comirty,  called  the  Non- 
juror; which  was  aded  in  the  year  i;!?*  and  dedicated  to 
the  king.  Take  the  author's  own  account  of  it.  "  About 
**  this  time,  jacobitifm  having  lately  exerted  itfelf  by  a  moft 
<<  unprovoked  rebellion,  I  thought,  that  to  fet  the  authors 
•*  and  principles  of  that  delperate  folly  in  a  fair  l^ht,  by 
*<  allowing  the  mjflsiken  confcicnces  of  fomc  their  beft 
**  excufe,  and  by  making  the  artful  pretenders  to  confcicncc 
**  as  ridiculous  as  they  were  ungratefully  wicked,  was  2 
**  fubjed  fit  for  the  boneft  fatire  of  comedy ;  and  what 
"  might,  ifitfucceeded,  do  honour  to  the  ftage,  bylhewing 
**  rfie  valuable  ufe  of  it.  To  give  life  therefore  to  this  de- 
**  fign,  I  borrowed  theTartuffe  of  Moliere,  and  turned  him 
**  into  a  modem  Nonjuror.  Upon  the  hypocrify  of  the 
•*  French  charafter,  I  en^ftedaftronger  wickedneis;  that 
*•  of  an  Englifb  popiih  prieft,  lufking  under  the  dodrine  of 
^*  our  own  church,  to  raife  his  fortune  upon  the  ruin  of  a 
*'  worthy  gentleman,  whom  his  diffembled  fanftity  had  ie- 
<<  duced  into  the  treafonai^e  caufe  of  a  Roman  catholick 
*'  outlaw.  How  this  defign  in  the  play  was  executed,  I 
**  refer  to  the  readers  of  it:  it  cannot  be  mended  by  any 
*<  critical  remarks  I  can  make  in  its  favour :  let  it  (peak  far 
^<  itfelf*  All  the  reafort  I  had  to  think  it  no  bad  perform^ 
^<  ance  was,  that  it  was  aAed  eighteen  days  running ; 
**  and  that  the  party  that  were  hurt  i>y  it,  as  I  hare  been 
*«.  told,  have  not  oeen  the  fmalleft  number  of  my  back 
*<  friends  ever  fince.  But  happy  was  it  lor  this  play,  that 
«^  the  very  fubjed  was  its  proteftion  :  a  few  fmtles  of  filent 
**  contempt  were  the  utmoft  difgrace,  that  on  the  firft  day 
**  of  its  appearance  it  was  thought  fafe  to  throw  upon  it ; 
**  as  the  fatire  was  chiefly  employed  on  the  enemies  of  the 
**  government,  they  were  not  fo  hardy,  as  to  own  them- 
**  felves  fuch,  by  any  higher  difapprobation  or  refentmcnt. 
*'  But  as  it  was  probable  I  might  write  again,  they  knew 
♦*  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  might,  with  more  fecu- 
•*  rity,  give  a  loofe  to  their  (pleen,  and  make  tip' accounts 
l-ifc,  Sec.  *•  with  me.'*  And,  as  he  forefaw,  He  had  never  after  fafr 
r»  4»7«  i^ay  given  to  any  thing  he  wrote.  He  was  the  conftam 
btitt  of  Mift  in  his  Wedcly  journal,  and  of  all  the  jacobice 
fe£Hon.  Another  ill  confequence,  for  we  fuppofe  it  wiH  he 
reckoned  fuch,  which  attended  the  fuccefs  of  this  play,  was, 
that  it  laid  the  fotmdation  of  a  mifunderftan4in^  btlwe^ 
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mr.  Pope  and  mr*  Cibber ;  which,  growing  in  procefs  of 
time  from  bad  to  worfe,  railed  the  latter  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
Dunciad.  This  mr.  Cibber,  himfelf  tells  us  in  bis  letter  to 
mr.  Pope,  printed  at  London  in  the  year  1742.  However 
if  the  Nonjuror  brought  upon  its  author  ibme  imaginary 
evils,  it  is  certain  that  it  procured  him  ibme  very  real  goods  j 
for  when  he  prefented  it  to  king  George  I.  his  majefty  or- 
dered him  two  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  merit  of  it,  as  he 
himfelf  conieiies  in  his  life,  mad^  him  poet  laureat  in  the 
year  1730. 

The  fame  ^ar  he  quitted  the  ftage,  thou^  he  OQcafionally 
appeared  on  it  afterwards :  in  particular,  when  Papal  ty^ 
ranny  in  the  reign  of  king  John,  a  tragedy  of  his  own,  was 
aded  in  the  year  1744^  he  performed  the  part  of  Panddph 
the  pope's  legate  with  great  fpirit  and  vigour,  though  he 
was  at  that  time  above  feventy  years  of  age.  He  did  not 
£e  till  December  i757.  His  plays,  fuch  of  them  as  he 
thou^t  worth  pxeferving,  he  coHeded  and  pttbiiihed  in  two 
volumes  in  quarto  many  years  ago.  Though  Pope  has 
made  him  the  fxrince  of  dunces,  yet  we,  who  have  no  parti- 
cular enmity  to  him,  and  confequently  are  not  prejudiced^ 
ihaD  readily  aUow  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  :  but 
then  he  was  Ught,  and  vain,  and  feemingly  never  fo  happvy 
as  when  he  was  among  the  great,  and  making  fport  for 
people,  who  had  more  money  indeed>  but  fiotr  the  moft  part 
kfi  wit  than  himfdf.  Yet  we  do  not  find,  that  there  was 
any  thing  particidarly  bad  or  exceptionable  in  his  character; 
aod  perhaps  it  may  be  but  jufUce  to  his  memory  to  fay^ 
when  we  confider  the  entertamment  he  has  given  the  pub-« 
lidc,  both  as  a  writer  of  comedy  and  as  an  zStory  that  the 
world  is  the  better  for  his  having  lived.  He  did  not  fucceed 
in  writing  tragedy,  no  nuMre  than  he  did  in  ading  it:  nor 
ia  his  poetical  capacity,  his  odes  not  partaking  of  that  ge* 
aius  and  fpirit  which  he  hasfbewn  in  bis  comedies. 

CICERO  (Makcus  Tuliius)  was  one  of  thegreateft 
BKn  of  antiquity,  whether  we  confider  him  as  an  orator,  a 
flitefman,  or  a  philofppher.    He  was  born  on   the  3d  ofnitfi.aA 
January,  in  the  647th  year  of  Rome,  ahout  107  years  be^  Atcic.?ii.  5. 
fa««  Chrifl.    His  mother's  naix»  was  Helvia,  who  was  rich** *****  ^' 
^  well  defcended*    As  to  his  fadier's  family,  nothing  was 
ddlvered  of  it  but  in  extremes  :'  which  is  not  to  be  wonder- , 
td  at  in  the  hifbry  of  a  man^  whoife  life  was  fo  expo&d.  to 
^&vy,  as  Cicero's,  and  who  fell  a  vi^lim  atlafl  to  the  power 
«  his  enemi^*    Some  denve  his  defcestt  from  king^  others 

from 
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from  mechanics :  but  the  truth,  as  it  commonly  hzppeSH 
in  fuch  cafes,  lay  between  both :  for  his  family,  though   it 
had  never  borne  any  of  the  great  pffices  of  the  republick,  viras 
yet  very  ancient  and  honourable  i  of  principal  diftindtion  and 
nobility  in  that  part  of  Italy,  in  which  it  redded  ;  and    <>^ 
equeftrian  rank,  from  its  nrft  admiffion  to  the  freedom    of 
Rome*     The  place  of  his  birth  was  Arpinum  :  a  city,  an- 
ciently of  the  Samnites,  now  part  of  the  kingdom  x>f  T^aples- 
It  haa  the  honour  alfo  of  producing  the  great  C.  Marius  ; 
which  gave  occafion  to  Pompey  to  fay  in  a  publick  fpeech, 
diat  Rome  was  iiidebted  to  this  corporation  for  two  citizens, 
who  had)  each  in  his  turn,  preferved  it  from  ruin^     The 
Vakr.  Max.  territory  of  Arpinum  was  rude  and  mountainous^  to  which 
"•  *•  Cicero  applies  Homer's  defer iption  of  Ithaca : 

Ody(t.ix.ft7*         ^Tis  rough  indeed,  yet  breeds  a  generous  race. 

The  family  feat  was  about  three  miles  from  the  towii,  in  a 
fituation  extremely  pleafant,  and  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of 
the  climate*    It  was  furrounded  with  groves  and  (hady  waiks^ 
leading  from  the  houfe  to  a  river,  called  Fibrenus ;  which 
.    was-  divided  into  two  equal  ftreams  by  a  little  ifland,  co- 
vered with  trees  and  a  portico^  contrived  both  for  ftudy  and 
exercife,  whither  Cicero  ufed  to  retire,  when  he  had  any 
particular  work  upon  his  hands.     The  clearnefs  and  rapi- 
dity of  the  ftream,  murmuring  through  a  rocky  channel  i 
the  (hade  and  verdure  of  its  banks,  planted  with  tall  poplars  ; 
the  remarkable  coldnefs  of  the  water  j  and,  above  all,  its 
fallin?  by  a  cafcade  into  the  nobler  river  Liris,  a  little  be- 
low tne  ifland,  prefents  us  with  the  idea  of  a  moft  beautiful 
fcene%     This  is  the.  defcription,  which  Cicero  himfelf  has, 
in  feveral  parts  of  his  works,  given  of  the  place.     But  there 
cannot  be  a  better  proof  of  its  delightfulnefs,  than  that  it 
is  now  poiiefled  by  a  convent  of  monks,  and  called  the  Villa 
Leana.  Al-  of  St.  Dominick.    Upon  which  the  incomparably  fine  wri-* 
d^Ii  il*^""*^^^  of  his  life  could  not  forbear  crying  out,  **  ftrange  revo- 
ft 67!  *'  ^'    "  lution  !    to  fee  Cicero's    porticos  converted  to  monkifh 
*'  cloifters  1  the  feat  of  the  moft  refined  reafon,  wit,    and 
<*  learning,  to  a  nurfery  of  fuperftition,  bigotry,  and  en thuAafni! 
*^  What  a  pleafure,  fays  he,  muft  it  give  to  thefe  Domi- 
^^ '  nican  inquifitors,  to  trample  on  the  ruins  of  a  man,  whole 
'<  writings,    by  fpreading  the  light   of  reafon  and  liberty 
MWaJeton's "  through  the  world,  have  been  one  great  inftrument  of  ob^ 
l*^'*^' Ji^*'''  ftru£kmg  their  unwearied  pains  to  enflave  it." 
edit.  He  was  educated  at  Rome  with  his  coufinS)  the  young 

De  Orat.  u.  Aculeos,  in  a  method  approved  and  directed  by  .L.  Crafliis^ 

and 
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jsmd  placed  there  in  a  public  fchool  under  an  eminent  Greek 
mafter  -,  which  was  thought  the  beft  way  of  educating  one^ 
who  was  defigned  to  appear  on  the  pubiio  ftage,  and  who, 
as  Quintilian  obferves,  ^^  ought  to  be  fo  bred,  a^  not  to  fear 
"  the  fight  of  men;  fince  that  can  never  be  rightly  learned 
^  in  folitude,  which  i^  to  be  produced  before  crowds,"  Cice*  Lib.;,  c.  2. 
id's  father,  encouraged  by  the  promifing  genius  of  his  fon^ 
fpared  no  coft  nor  pains  to  improve  it  by  the  help  of  the 
ad>}eft  mailers ;  and  among  the  other  inftru£tors  of  his  early 
youth,  put  him  under  the  care  of  the  poet  Archias,  Ivho 
camq  to  Rome  with,  an  high  reputation  for  learning  and 
poetry,  when  Cicero  was  about  five  years  old ;  and  who 
was  afterwards  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  moft  elegant  ora^ 
tion,  which  is  ftill*  extant. 

.  After  finiihing  die  courfe  of  thefe  puerile  fhidies^  he  took 
the  manly  gown,  or  the  ordinary  robe  of  the  citizens,  which 
in  his  time  it  wa&  ufual  to  do  at  the  age  of  fixteen:  and 
being  then  introduced  into  the  forum,  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Q^  Mucius  Scxvola  the  augur,  the  principal 
lawyer  as  well  as  ftatefman  of  that  age;  and  after  hi$ 
death  applied  himfelf  to  another  of  the  .feme  family,  Sc£- 
vola  the  high-prieft ;  a  perfon  of  equal  charader  for  pro- 
bity and  ikill  in  the  law.  Upder  thefe  mailers  he  acquire 
ed  a  complete  knowledge  of  the .  laws  of  his  country :  a 
foundation  ufeful  to  all,  who  defign  to  enter  into  public  af- 
fairs ;  and  thought  to  be  of  fuch  confequence  at  Rome, 
that  it  was  the  .common  exercife  of  boys  at  fchool,  to  learn 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  by  heart,  as  they  did  their 
poets  and  clailic  authors.  ^  In  the  mean  time  he  did  De  lettbot, 
not  negled  his  poetical  ihidies,  which  he  had  purfued  u«  22. 
under  Archias :  for  he  now  tranflated  Aratus  on  the  phae- 
nomena  of  the  heavens  into  Latin  verfe,  of  which  many 
fragments  are  ilill  extapt ;  and  publiihed  alfo  an  original 
poem  of  the  heroic  kind  in  honour  of  his  countryman  C. 
Marius.  This  was  much  admired  and  often  read  by  Atti- 
cus ;  and  old  Scaevola  was  fo  pleated  with  it,  that  in  th« 
epigram,  which  he  feems  to  have  made  upon  it,  he  de- 
clares, that  it  would  live  as  long  as  the  Roman  name  and 
learning  fubfiiled.  Some  have  been  ready  to  think,  that  Ci-  m^  j^  ^^ 
cere's  poetical  genius  would  not  have  been  inferior  to  his 
oratorial,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  with  the  fame  diligence: 
but  this  perhaps  we  ihall  do  well  to  attribute  to  that  fond-^ 
nets  for  a  favourite  character,  which  will  not  fufFer  us  to 
deny  it  any  perfedlion  or  accompliihmeot.  Non  omnes 
pdimmus  omnia,    is  a  truth>  >f bich.  may  be  applied  to  the 

greatcll 
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ftreatd):  gehios  that  erer  was  born ;  zn4  wfaich^  if  It  )imi 
been  confidered  a  little  more  than  ithas.been,  would  have 
prevented  many  ereii  of  uncomaion  abilmes,  frDm  making 
themfclves  ridiculous  fay  pretending  to  qualities^  which  thay- 
have  not  po&ffed.  There  fecms  to  have  been  fomethtng 
in  Cicero  too  copious  and  exuberant,  ever  to  have  iubmft:- 
ted  to  that  difci^ine  and  corredhiefs  which  poetcv  reipiires  ; 
and,  thoogh  he  is  faid  to  have  had  the  honour  otcorre^ng 
Lucretius'8  poenv  yet  It  is  certam,  that  all  his  own  pro* 
du£Kon8  in  this  way  were  entirely  eclipfed  by  thofe  of 
the  fucceedihg  generation^  and  treated  even  witli  fomc  de-" 
gree  of  contempt. 

The  peace  of  Rometbeinff  now  diftorbed  by  a  domeftic 
war,  which  writers  call  the  Italic,  Social,  or  Maiiic,  Ci^ie^ 
xo  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  campaign,  and  ferved 
as  a  volunteer  under.  Sylia.  For  though  he  had  not  muck 
of  the  warlike  in  his  make,  and  therefofe,  as  we  may  fup* 
pofe,  would  not  be  luged  very  powerfully  Vy  his  natural  in^ 
clination  into  fuch  fort  of  fcenes,  yet  even  thofe,  who  ap^ 
plied  themfelves  to  the  peaceful  ftudies,  and  the  management 
of  civil  afiairs  at  Rome,  were  obliged  to  acquire  a  compe^ 
tent  0iare  of  military  ikill,  for  the  fake  of  governing  pro« 
vinces  and  commanding  armies,  to  .which  they  all  fucceed^ 
ed  :of  courfe  from  the  adminiftration  of  the  great  offices  cf 
ftate.  Cicero's  attention  and  pains  however  were,  chiefly 
employed  in  improving  himfelf  in  thofe  ftudies,  which  con- 
duced to  pcrfe^l  him  in  the  arts  of  peace.  He  was  con* 
ftant  in  his  attendance  upon  orators  and  philofophers:  re- 
fumed  his  oratorial  ftndses  under  Molo  the  Rhodian,  who  was 
one  of  the  principal  orators  of  that  age;  and  is  fuppofed  CD 
have  written  thofe  rhetorical  pieces  on  the  (uhjeSt  of  inven* 
tion,  which  he  afterwards  condemned,  and  retra£led  in  his 
advanced  age^  as  unworthy  of  his  maturer  judgment.  He 
became  the  iUiolar  of  Philo  the  academic^,  ftudi^  logic  with 
Diodorus  the  ftoic;  and  declaimed  daily  in  Latin  and  Greek 
with  his  fellow  fhidents  M.  Pifo  and  Q.  Pompeius,  vi^o 
were  a  liitle  older  tlian  kimfelf,  and  with  whom  he  had 
contra£ied  an  intinxalt  friendfhip.  And  that  he  mieht  ne* 
gleSt  nothinffy  which  could  any  ways  contribute  to  his  per- 
inSbton,  he  q^ent  the  intervals  of  his  leifure  in  the  company 
of  die  ladies.;  fuch  of  them  at  leaft,  as  were  remarkaUe  fer 
dietr  politenefs  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts:  in  which 
be  ihould  be  imittted  and  followed  by  the  learned  and  phi- 
lofefdiers  of  every  age;  fuch  fort  of  cenverfe  being  indeed 
the  heft,  I  had  ahnm  iaid,  the  only  means  of  reforming  that 
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pciztit^y  and  brufhuig  off  that  ruft^  which  men  are  apt  to 
contra£t  from  a  life  of  folitude  and  ftudy. 

Cicero  had  now  run,  through  all  that  courfe  of  difcipline, 
which  he  lays  down  as  neceflary  to  form  the  complete  ora- 
tor ;  and  perfectly  accomplifhed,  he  offered  himfelf  to'  the 
bar  at  the  age  of  twenty  fix.  He  undertakes  the  caufe  of 
P.  Qulndius,  and  defends  S.  Rofcius  of  Amerta  in  a  man^ 
ncr,  which  gained  him  the  applaufe  of  the  whole  city* 
The  fame  age  this,  as  the  learned  have  obferved,  in  which 
DemofUienes  firft  began  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  in  Athens; 
as  if,  in  thefe  geniufes  of  the  firft  magnitude,  that  was  th6 
proper  feafon  of  blooming  towards  maturity* 

He  was  twenty  eight  years  old,  when  he  fet  forward  up* 
on  his  travels  to  Greece  and  Afia ;  the  fafliionable  tour 
of  all  thofe,  who  travelled  either  for  curiofity  or  improve- 
ment. His  firft  vifit  was  to  Athens,  the  capital  feat  of  arts 
and  fciences  ;  where  he  met  with  his  fchool-fellow  T*  Pom- 
ponius,  who,  from  his  love  to  Athens,  and  his  fpending  a  ' 
great  part  of  his  days  in  it,  obtained  the  furname  of  At- 
ticus :  and  here  they  revived  and  confirmed  that  memorable 
friendfhip,  which  fiibfifted  between  them  through  life,  with 
To  celebrated  a  confhmcy  and  affection.  From  Athens  he 
pafled  into  Aila,  and  after  an  excurfion  of  two  years,  cam^ 
back  again  to  Italy.  This  voyage  of  Cicero  leems  to  be 
the  only  fcheme  and  pattern  of  travelling,  from  which  any 
real  benefit  is  to  be  expeded.  He  did  not  ftir  abroad,  till 
he  had  completed  his  education  at  hpme ;  for  nothing  can 
be '  more  pernicious  to  a  nation,  than  the  neceffity  of  a  fo- 
retgn  one.  He  had  acquired  in  his  own  country,  whatever 
was  proper  to  form  a  worthy  citizen  and  magiftrate,  and 
therefore  went  confirmed  by  a  maturity  of  age  and  reafon, 
againft  the  impreffions  of  vice,  not  fo  much  to  learn,  as  to 
poliih  what  he  had  learnt,  by  vifiting  thofe  places,  where 
arts  and  fciences  flourifhed  in  their  greateft  perfedion  :  and 
he  ftaid  no  where  any  longer  than  his  benefit,  not  his 
pleafure,  detained  him.  Hence  at  length  he  returned,  not 
fraugfit  with  vice  and  folly,  as  we  too  often  fee  it  happen, 
(for  undoubtedly  he  knew,  that  thefe  were  commodities 
which  his  countrymen  abounded  in  at  home,  and  that  there 
was  no  occafion  in  the  leaft  to  import  them'  from  abroad) 
but  poflefled  of  every  accomplifhment,  which  could  im- 
prove and  adorn  a  man  of  fenfe. 

Cicero  was  now  arrived  at  Rome,  and  after  one  year 
more  fbent  at  the  bar,  obtained  in  tlie  next  place  the  dig- 
nitv  of  quaeflor.    Among  the  caufes  which  he  pleaded  be- 
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fere  his  qineftorfhip  was  that  of  the  famous  comedian  Ro& 
cius,  whom  a  Angular  merit  in  his  art  had  recommended  to 
the  familiarity  and  friendfhip  of  the  greateft  men  in  Rome* 
The  quaeftors'  were  the  general  receivers  or  treafurors  of  the 
republic,  and  were  fent  annually  into  the  provinces  diftri-- 
buted  to  them)  as  they  always  were,  by  lot.  The  ifland 
of  Sicily  happened  to  fall  to  Cicero's  ihare :  and  that  part 
of  it,  for  it  was  thought  confiderable  enough  to  be  divided 
into  two  provinces,  which  was  called  Lilvbsum.  This 
office  he  received  not  as  a  gift,  but  a  truft;  and  be  ac- 
quitted himfelf  fo  extremely  well  in  it,  that  he  gabled  the 
love  ana  admiration  of  all  the  Sicilians.  In  the  hours  of 
ieifure  from  his  provincial  aiFairs  he  emploved  himielf  very 
diligently,  as  he  ufed  to  do  at  Rome,  in  his  riietorical  flu-* 
dies.  Before  he  left  Sicily,  he  made  the  tour  of  the  ifland 
to  fee  every  thing  in  it  that  was  curious,  and  efpeciallj 
the  city  of  Syracufe;  where  he  difcovered  the  tomb  of  Ar-, 
chimeaes  to  tnc  magiftrates,  who  were  {hewing  him  the  cu* 
rioiities  of  the  place,  but  who  to  his  furprife  knew  nothing 
at  all  of  anv  fuch  tomb.  He  came  away  from  Sicilj,  hi^ily 
pleafed  with  the  fuccefs  of  his  adminiftration ;  and  flatter* 
ing  himfelf,  that  all  Rome  was  celebrating  his  pcaifes,  and 
that  the  people  would  grant  him  whatever  he  fhoold  deiire. 
In  this  imagination  he  landed  at  Puteoli,  a  confiderable  port ' 
adjoining  to  Baise,  where  there  was  a  perpetual  refert  of  the 
tich  and  great,  as  well  for  the  delights  of  its  fituation,  as 
the  ufe  of  its  baths  and  hot  waters.  But  here,  as  he  him- 
ielf  pleafantly  tells  the  (lory,  he  was  not  a  little  mortified 
by  the  firtt  friend  he  met :  who  afked  him,  **  how  long  he 
**  had  left  Rome,  and  what  news  there  }  when  he  anfwered, 
**  that  he  came  from  the  provinces :  from  Afric,  I  fuppoie,^ 
fays  another :  and  upon  his  replymg  with  fome  indigna- 
tion, no,  I  come  from  Sicily,  a  diiid,  who  ftood  by» 
**  and.had  a  mind  to  be  thought  wifer,  faiU  prefendv,  how ! 
**  did  not  you  know  that  Cicero  was  queeflor  of  Syracufe^ 
**  upon  which,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  be  angry,  he 
"  fell  into  the  humour  of  the  place,  and  made  himfelf 
Pro  Plaocio, "  one  of  the  comprmy  who  came  to  the  waters.** 
a*.  \yg  ^^y^  j^Q  account  of  the  precife  time  of  Cicero's  mar- 

riage with  Terentia,  but  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  cele- 
brated, immediately  after  his  return  from  his  travels  to  Italy,. 
when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old.  He  vmi  now  dif- 
engaged  from  his  quaeftorfhip  in  Sicily,  by  which  firft  ftep 
in  the  legal  afcent  and  gradation  of  publick  honours  he 
had  gained  an  immediate  right  to  thd  icaate^  and  an  ae- 
2  tual 
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hull  adtnifion  intb  it  during  life  ;  and  fettled  again  in  Rome, 
where  he  employed  himfclf  conftantly  in  defending  the  per- 
Ibns  and  properties  of  its  citizens,  and  was  indeed  a  gene- 
hJ  patron.    Five  years  were  almoft  eiapfed,    fince  Cicero's 
defiion  to  the  quseftorfhip,  which  waS  the  proper  interval 
prefcribed  by  law,  before  he  could  hold  tlie  next  office  of 
aedile ;  to  which   he  was  now,  in  his  thirty  feventh  year^ 
cteSed  by  the  unanimous  fuffrage  of  all  the  tribes,  and  pre- 
ferably to  all  his  competitors.     After  Cicero*s   eledion  to 
the  aMilefhip,  but  before  his  entrance  into  the  office^  he  un- 
dertook the  famed  profecution  of  C.  Verres,    the  late  prae- 
tor of  Sidly;  who  was  charged  with  many  flagrant  afts  of 
injuflice,  rapine,    and  cruelty,    during  his  triennial  govern- 
ment of  that  ifland.     This  was  one  of  the  moft  memorablfe 
traniafUons  of  his  life ;    for  which  he  was  greatly  and  juftly 
celebrated  by  antiiiuit)^  and  for  which  he  will  in  all  ages 
be  admired  and  efteemed  by  the  friends  of  mankind.     The 
publick  adminiftration  was  at  that  time,  in  every  branch  df 
it,  moft  infamoufly  corrupt.     The  great,  exhaufted  by  theii: 
luxury  and  vices,  made  no  other  ufe  of  their  governments^ 
'[  than  to  enrich  themfelves  in  the  fpoils  of  the  foreign  pro- 
I  vinccs.     Their  bufmefs  was  to  extort  money  abroad^  that 
I  they  might  ptu'chafe offices  at  home;  and  to  plunder  the  al- 
I  lies  in  oraer  to  cornipt  the  citizens.     The  opprefled  In  th« 
i  mean  while  found  it  in  vain  to  feck  relief  at  Rome,  where 
j  there  Was  none,  who  cared  either  to  impeach  or  condemn  a 
hoWc  criminal ;  the  decifion  of  all  trials  being  in  the  hands 
rf  men  of  the  fame  condition,  who  were  ufuaTly  involved  in 
the  fame  crimed,    and  openly  proftituted  their  judgment  oA 
Acfe  occafions  for  favour  or  a  bribe :  fo  that  the  profecution 
of  Verres  was  both  feafonable  and  popular,   as  it  was  likely 
to  give  feme  check   to  the  oppfeffions  of  the  nobility,    as 
wcS  as  comfort  and  relief  to  the  diftrcfled  fubjedls.     Cice- 
ro had  no  fooncr  agreed  to  undertake  it,    than  an  unexpeft- 
td  rival  ftartcd  up,    one  Q^  Caecilius,    a  Sicilian  by  birth, 
who  had  been  qua»ftor  to  Verres;    and  by  a  pretence  of  per- 
fonal  injuries  received  from  him,  and  a  particular  knowledge 
rf  his  crimes,  claimed  a  preference  to  Cicero  in  the  tafk  of 
accufing  him,  or  at  leaft  to  bear  a  joint  (hare  with  him.   But 
this  pretended  enemy  was  in  reality  a  fecret  friend,  employ- 
ed l^  Verres  himfelf  to  get  the  caufe    into  his  hands   in 
order  to   betray   it :    but  in  the  firft  hearing  Cicero  eafiFy 
^ook  ofT  this  weak  antagonift,    rallying  hij  charaSter   and 
rctcnfions   with   a  great  deal   of  wit    and  humor,    as  we 
ay  fee  in  the  oration  which  is  yet  extant,  and  culled  divi- 
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natio;  becaufe  here  tbe  judges,  without  the  help  of  witneflesy 
wece  to  divine  as  it  were,  what  was  fit  to  be  done. 

This  previous  point  being  fettled  in  favour  of  Cicero,  a 
hundred  and  ten   days  were   granted  to  him  by  law  for 
preparing  the  evidence :  in  which  he  was  obliged  to  make  t 
voyage  to  Sicily,  in  order  to  examine  witnefies,   and  ool- 
le£b  fa6ls  to  fupport  the  indidment.     He  was  aware,  that 
all  Verres's  art  would  be  employed  to  gain  time,   in  hopes 
to  tire    out    the  profecutors,    and    allay  the  heat  of  the 
j>ublick  refentment ;  ib  that  for  the  greater  diipatch  he  took 
along  with  him  his  coufin  L.  Cicero>  to  eafe  him  of  a  part 
of  the  trouble,  and  finiflied  his  progrefs  through  the  ifland, 
in  lefs  than  half  the  time  which  was  allowed  to  him.  The 
Sicilians  received  him  every  where  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  his  uncommon  ^nerofity,  and  the  pains  he  was  taking  in 
their  fervice ;  and  all  the  cities  concurred  in  the  impeach* 
'ment,  excepting  Syracufe  and  Meflana,   with  which,   being 
the  moft  confiderable  of  the  province,    Verres  had  taken 
'        care  to  keep  up  a  fair  correfpondence,  and  which  laft  conti- 
nued throughout  firm  in  its  engagements  to  him.     Cicero 
came  back  to  Rome,  to  the  furprife  of  his  adverfaries,  much 
/ooner  than  he  was  expefled,    and  fiill  charged  with    mott 
manifeft  proofs  of  Verres*s  guilt.     On  his  return  he  found, 
what  he  fufpe&ed,   a  flrong  cabal  formed  to  prolong  the 
affair  by  all  the   arts  of  delay,  which  intereft  or  money 
could  procure.     This  put  him  upon  a  new  projed,  of  fhort- 
ening  the  method  of  the  proceeding,  fb  as  to  bring  it  to  an 
ifTuc  at  any  rate  before  the  prefent  pnetor  M.  Glabrio  and 
his  afleflbrs,   who  were  like  to  be  fair  and  equal  judges* 
Inflead  therefore  of  fpending  any  time  in  fpeaking,  or  em- 
ploying his  eloquence,  as    ufual,   in  enforcing  and    aggra* 
vatmg  the  fevcral  articles  of  the  charge,  he  refolved  to  do 
nothing  more,  than  to  produce  his  witnefles,  and  offer  them 
to  be  interrogated  :    where  the  novelty  of  the   thing,    and 
the  notoriety  of  the   guilt,    which  appeared   at  once   firom 
,the  very  recital  of  the  depofitions,    fo  confounded  Horten- 
fius,  though  the  reigning  orator  at  the  bar,  and  ufually  ftiled 
the  king  of  the  forum,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fay  for  his 
client.     Verres,  dejpairing  of  all  defence,  fubmitted  immc* 
diately,  without  expeding  the  fentence,  to  a  voluntary  ex- 
ile ;  where  he  lived  many  years,   forgotten  and  dcfcrted  bjr 
all   his  friends.     He  is  faia  to  have  been  relieved  in  this  mi- 
ferable  fituation  by  the  generofity  of  Cicero;  yet  was  pro- 
fcribed  and  murdered  after  all  by  Marc  Antony,    for  the 
fake  of  thofe  fine  flatues  and  Corinthian  velTcls^  of  which 

he 
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I    k»1iad  plundered  the  Sicilians :  <<  happy  only,,  as  La£{antius 
^  fays,  before  his  death,  to  have  feen  the  more  deplorable  end 

!    •*  o*  his  old  eneitiy  and  accnier  Cicero.**  Liftant,  I, 

After  the  expiration  of  his  sedilefhip  he  loft  his  coufin  L,  '**  ** 

I    Cicero,  the  late  companion  of  his  journey  to  Sicily ;   whofe 

!    death  was  the  more  unlucky  to  him  at  thisjunAure,  be-*' 
caufe  he  wanted  his  help  in  making  intereft  for  the  prae- 

\    torfhip,  for  which  he  now  ofiered  hunfelf  a  candidate,  af- 

I    ter  the  ufual  interval  of  two  years,  from  the  time  of  his  be- 

I    ing  chofen  sedile.    However  fuch  was  the  people*s  affedion 
and  regard  for  him,  that  in  three  different  aiiemblies  con- 
vcned^for  the  choice  of  praetors,  two  of  which  were  diilotv- ' 
ed  without  effed,  he  was  declared  every  time  the  firft  pras- 

I  tor,  by  the  fuffrages  of  all  the  centuries.  This  year  a 
Jaw  was  propofed  by  Manillas,  one  of  the  tribunes,  that 
Pompey,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  extinguifliing  the  re- 
mains of  the  pyratick  war,  (hould  have  the  government  of 
Aiia  added  to  his  commiffion,  with  the  command  of  the 
Mithridatick  war,  and  of  all  the  Roman  armies  in  thofe 
parts.  Cicero  fupported  this  law  with  all  his  eloquence  inProlegt 
afpeech  ftill  extant,  from  the  roftra,  which  he  had  never  "»'^•• 
mounted  till  this  occafion:  where,  «in  difplaying  the  cha- 
lafier  of  Pompey,  he  draws  the  pidure  of  a  confummate 
genera],  with  all  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  colours,  which 
words  can  give.     He  was  now  in  the  career  of  his   for- 

',  tunes,  and  in  fight  as  it  were  of  the  confulihip,  the  grand 
obje6l  of  his  ambition;  and  therefore  when  his  prsetorfhip 
was  at  an  end,  he  would  not  accept  any  foreign  province, 

;  die  ufual  reward  of  that  magiftracy,  and  the  chief  fruit 
which  the  generality  propofed  from  it.  He  had  no  particu- 
lar lave  for  money,  nor  genius  for  arms,  fo  that  thofe  go- 
vernments had  no  charms  for  him:  the  glory  which  he  pur- 
fued  was  to  fhine  in  the  eyes  of  the  city,  as  the  guardian 
of  its  laws,  and  to  teach  the  magiftrates  how  to  execute, ' 
the  citizens  how  to  obey  them. 

It  18  remarkable  of  Cicero,  that  amidft  all  the  hurry  and 
noife  in  which  ambition  had  engaged  him,  he  never  ne- 
gieded  in  the  leaft  thofe  arts  and  ftudies,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated,  but  paid  a  conftant  attention  to  €very  thing, 
which  deferved  the  notice  of  a  fcholar  and  a  man  of  tafte. 
Even  at  this  very  juncture,  though  he  was  entirely  taken 
up  in  fuii^  .for  tne  confiilihip,  he  could  fu^  time  to  write  * 
to  Atticus  about  ftatues  and  books.  Atticus  refided  many 
years  at  Athens,  which  gave  Cicero  an  opportunity  of  em^ 
{doying  him  tP  buy  a  great  number  of  ftatues^  for  the  or** 
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nament  of  his  ftveral  villas  i  efpecisdly  that  at  Tufctilum*. 
in  which  he  took  die  greateft  pleafure,  for  its  4elightful  fuua^ 
tion  in  the  neighbourbood  of  Rome,  and  the  conveniesvre 
of  an  eafy  retreat  from  the  hurry  and  fatigues  of  the  city- 
Here  he  had  built  feveral  rooim  and  gaUeries^  in  imitatioa 
of  the  fchools  and  porticos  of  Athens  i  which  he  called 
likewife  by  their  Attick  names  of  the  academy  and  gymnafir 
iun»  and  defigned  for  the  fame  ufe  of  pbUoiophkal  oon* 
ferences  with  his  learned  frienda.  He  had  given  Atticus 
^  general  commiffion  to  purchafe  £»r  him  any  piece  of 
Grecian  art  or  fculpture,  which  was  elegant  and  curi- 
ous, efpecially  of  the  literary  kind  or  proper  for  the  fiumi* 
ture  of  his  academy :  which  Atticus  executed  to  his  gveat 
fatisfaiStion,  and  ient  him  ^t  difFereat  tim^  feveral  <;arg<>ea 
*^  of  ftatues,  whkh  arrived  fafe,  as  he  tells  14s,  at  the  port  of 
Epift.  ad  Cajcta,  near  to  his  Formian  villa.  ■  Nor  was  he  lefe  ei^cr 
H  ^<c«  1.  i.  of  making  a  coik£i:i^A  of  Greek  books^  and  forming  a  li- 
••  V  brary  by  the  fame  opportunity  of  Atticus's  help.  This  was 
Atticus*a  own  paifioof  who,  having  free  acceis  to  all  the  li- 
braries of  Athens,  waB  employing  his  flaves  in  eoffying  the 
works  of  their  bcfl  writers,  not  oijy  for  his  ow»n  u&^  but 
for  fale  alfe,  and  the  common  profit  both  of  the  flave  and 
matter.  For  Atticus  was  remarkable  above  all  men  of  his 
rank  for  a  family  of  learned  flaves,  having  fcaice  a  foot- 
boy  in  his  houfe,  who  was  not  trained  both  to  read  and  write 
f<itr  him.  By  this  advantage  he  had  made  a  very  large  co}« 
legion  of  choice  and  curious  books,  and  fignificd  to  Cicefo 
his  dcfign  of  felling  them;  yet  feems  to  have  intifliatjed  with- 
al, that  he  expc£bd  a  larger  fum  for  tbem,  than  Ckera 
would  eafily  ^are ;  which  gave  occafion  to  Cicero  to  beg 
of  him  in  ieveral  letters  to  referve  the  whole  number  for 
him,  till  he  could  raife  money  enough  for  the  purchafe. 

Cicero  being  now  in  his  fbfty  third  year,  the  proper  age 
required  by  law,  declared  himfelf  a  caiididsite  for  t)^  con** 
fuKhip  along  with  fix  competitors,  L.  Sulpicivs  Galba,  L% 
Sergius  Catilina,  C.  Antonins,  L.  CaiGus  Lof^iatia^  Q. 
Cornificiua,  C.  Licinlus  Saceidos.  The  two  firft  wove  p»* 
tricians,  the  two  next  plebeians,,  yet  noble ;.  die  two  laft  the 
fons  of  fathers,  who  had  ftcft  imported  die  publidc  boaoura 
into  dieir  fiamlljes :  Ciccf o  was  the  only  new  man,  as  ho 
was  called,  amengft  them,  or  one  bom  of  eqaeflrian  rank. 
Thefe  were  the  competitors;  and  in  this  confctiiioa  the 
piadice  of  bribing  was  carried  oa  as  openlv  ^md  as  fltame^ 
fully  by  Antonius  and  Catiline,  as  it  usually  is  at  our 
fl^ons  1^9  m  ^i^landi  6^  openly,.  i«i  fbuxt^  thiM:  the 
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fcfiate  attempted,  though  unfuccefsfully,  to  ^ive  fome  check 
to  it    by  a  new  and  more  vigorous   law.     However  as  the 
eleAion  approached,  Cicero's  intereft  appeared  to  be  fuperi- 
or  to  that  of  all  the  candidates :  for  the  nobles  themfelves, 
though  always  envious  and  deftrous  to  deprcfs  him,  yet  out 
of  r^ard  to  the  dangers,  which  threatened  the  city  from 
many  quarters,  and  ^emed. ready  to  burft  out  into  a  flame^ 
b^an  to  think  him  the  only  man  qualified  to  preferve  the 
r^tiUick,  and  break  the  cabals  of  the  defperate  by  the  -vi- 
gour and  prudence  of  his  adminiftration :  *'forin  cafes  of  dan- 
*•  gcr,    as  Salluft  dbferves,  pride  and  envy  naturally  fublide,  ^^^^'  ^^^ 
**  and  yield  the  poft  of  honour  to  virtue."    The  method  of  *^ 
choofiiig  confuls  was  not  by  an  open  vote,   but  by  a  kind  of 
ballot,  or  little  tickets  of  wood  diftributed   to  the  citizens 
with  Ac  names  of  the  feveral  candidates  feverally  infcribed 
upon  each :    but  in  Cicero's  cafe  the  people  were  not  con- 
tent with  this  fecret  and  fdent  way,   but  before  they  came 
to  any   fcrutiny,   loudly  and  univerfally  proclaimed  Cicero 
Ac  (m  conful  j  fo  that,  as  he  himfeir  fays,  **  he  was  not 
**  cholen  by  the  votes  of  particular  citizens,  but  the  common 
*'  fuflfrage  of  die  city ;  nor  declared  by  the  voice  of  the  crier, 
**  hut  of  the  whole  Koman  people/'  This  year  feveral  altera-  Owt.  contm 
tfons  happened  in  his  own  family.     His  father  died  j    his  Rullum.  ii. 
daughter  Tullia  wa?  given  in  marriage  at  the  age  of  thir-  ^^^^  *"  ***' 
teen  to  C.  PHo  Fruri,   a  young  nobleman  of  great  hopes, 
and  one  of  the  beft  families  in  Rome;   and  his  fon  was  alfo 
bom  in  the  fame  year.     So  that,  with  the  higheft  honour, 
which  thepublick  could  beftow,  he  received  the  higheft  plea- 
fme,  which  private  life  ordinarily  admits,   by  the  birth  of  a 
fon  and  heir  to  his  family. 

His  firft  care,  after  his  cleftion  to  the  confulfhip,  was  to 
gain  the  Confidence  of  Antonius,  who  was  elefted  with 
him,  and  to  draw  him  from  his  old  engagements  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  republick  ;  being  convinced,  that  all  the  fac- 
cefs  of  his  adminiftration  depended  upon  it.  He  began 
tberefore  to  tempt  him  by  a  kind  of  argument,  which  (ddom 
hUsof  its  ^eft  with  men  of  his  chara£ler;  the  offer  of 
power  to  his  ambition,  and  money  to  his  pleafures.  With 
thefe  baits  he  caught  him ;  and  a  bargain  was  prefently  agreed 
upon  between  them,  that  Antonius  fhould  have  the  choice 
of  the  beit  province,  which  was  to  be  afligned  to  them  at 
Ac  expiration  of  their  year.  Having  laid  this  fou^jdation 
for  the  laudable  difcharge  of  his  confulfhip,  he  took  pof- 
fcffion  of  it,  as  ufual,  on  the  firft  of  January  5  and  had  na 
iboner  entered  upon  this  high  office,   than  he  had  occafion 
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to  exert  himfelf  againft  P.  Servilius  Rullus*  one  of  tlia 
new  tribunes,  who  had  been  alarming  the  fenate  with  tlic 
promulgation  of  an  Agrarian  law :  the  purpofe  of  which 
was,  to  create  a  decemvirate,  or  ten  commiifioners,  with 
abfolute  power  for  five  years  over  all  the  revenues  of  the 
republick,  to  diftribute  them  at  pleafure  to  the  citizens, 
&c.  Thefe  laws  ufed  to  be  greedily  received  by  thp  popu- 
lace, and  were  propofed  therefore  by  factious  magiftrates,  a^ 
oft  as  they  had  any  point  to  carry  with  the  multitude  agaunf^ 
^he  publick  good  ;  fo  that  Cicero's  firft  bufmefs  was  to  qui- 
et the  apprehenfions  of  the  city,  and  to  baffle,  if  poffible^ 
the  intrigues  of  the  tribune.  After  routing  him  therefore  in  the 
fenate,  he  purfued  him  into  his  own  dominion,  the  forum  i 
where  in  an  artful  and  elegant  fpeech  from  the  roftra,  he 
gave  fuch  a  turn  to  the  inclination  of  the  people,  that  they 
rcje£lcd  this  law  with  as  much  eagernefs,  as  they  had  ever 
before  received  one.  This  alarm  being  over,  another  ac- 
cident broke  out,  occafioned  by  the  publication  of  9.  la^ir 
of  L.  Otho,  for  the  aifigiiment  of  diftin^  feats  in  the  the- 
fitres  to  the  equcftrian  order,  who  ufed  before  to  fit  prcH* 
mifcuoufly  with  the  populace.  But  this  highly  offended 
the  people,  who  cguld  not  digcft  the  indignity  of  beixig 
thruft  fo  far  back  from  their  divcrfions  j  and  might  hav^ 
endangered  the  peace  of  the  city,  if  the  efFefts  of  it  ha4 
not  been  prevented  by  the  authority  of  Cicero. 

The  n^xt  tranfadion  of  moment,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged was  the  defence  of  C.  Rabirius,  an  aged  fenator,  in 
whofe  favour  there  is  an  oration  of  his  ftill  extant.  But  the 

frrand  affair  of  all,  whjch  conflitutcd  the  glory  of  his  con- 
iilihip,  and  has  tranfmitted  his  name  with  fuch  luflre  to  po-; 
fterity,  was  the  fkill  he  (hewed,  and  the  unwearied  pains 
he  took,  in  fuppreffing  that  horrid  confpiracy,  which,  wa^ 
formed  by  Catiline  ajid  his  accomplices,  for  the  fubvcr- 
fion  of  the  commonwealth.  Catiline  was  now  renewing 
his  efforts  for  the  confulfhip  with  greater  vigour  than  ever* 
and  by  fuch  open  methods  of  bribery,  tha£  Cicero  publilhcd 
a  new  law  againft  it,  with  the  additional  penalty/  of  a  ten 
vears  exile.  Catiline,  who  knew  the  law  to  be  leveled  at 
pimfelf,  formed  a  defign  to  kill  Cicero,  with  fome  o^her 
chiefs  of  the  fenate,  on  the  day  of  eleftion,  which  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  twentieth  pf  Oftober.  But  Cicero  gave  in- 
formation of  it  to  the  fenate  the  day  before,  upon  which 
|:he  elcdion  was  deferred,  that  they  might  have  time  to 
deliberate  on  an  affair  of  fo  great  importance :  and  the  day 
following,  in  a  full  houfe,  he  called  upon  Catiline  to  clear 
^  himfe|f 
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llifflfelf  4^  this  charge ;  'where,  widiout  denying  or  excuting 
Ity  he  bluntly  told  them,  that  ^*  there  were  two  bodies^  in  the 
*^  republick^  meaning  the  fenate  and  the  people,  the  one  of 
^^  them  infinn  with  a  weak  head,   the  other  firm  without  a. 
*'  head;   which  laft  had   fo    well  deferved  of  him,  that  it 
^^  iliould  never  want  a  head  while  he  lived.''    He  had  made  a 
declaration  of  the  fame  kind  and  in  the  fame  place  a  few 
days  before,  when,  upon  Cato's  threatening  him  with  an  im- 
pcachnoient,  he  fiercely  replied,  that  *^.if  any  ilame  fhouldbe 
**  excited  in  his  fortunes,  he  would  extinguifh  it,  not  with 
^'  water,  but  a  general  ruin/'  Thefe  declarations  ftartled  thecictr.pro 
fenate^  and  convinced  them,    that  nothing -but  a  defperate  Monen.  ^1. 
confpiracy,  ripe  for  execution,  could  infpire  fo  daring  an  af-  ^* 
furance:    fo  that  they  proceeded  immediately  to  that  de- 
cree, which  was  the  ufual  refuge  in  all  cafes  of  imminent 
danger,  of  ordering^  the  confuls  to  take  care  that  the  re- 
publick  received  no  harm.  ?*^''  WU 

Catiline,  repulfed  a  fecond  time  from  the  confulfhip,  *''^^ 
and  breathing  nothing  but  revenge,  was  now  eager  ai^d 
impatient  to  execute  his  grand  plot.  He  called  a  council 
therefore  of  all  the  confpirators,  to  fettle  the  plan  of  the 
work,  and  divide  the  parts  of  it  among  themfelves,  and  fix 
a  proper  day  for  the  execution.  The  number  of  their 
chiefs  was  above  thirty  five  -,  partly  of  the  fenatorian,  part- 
ly of  the  equeftrian  order.  The  fenators  were  P.  Corne- 
hus  Lentulus,  C.  Cetheeus,  P.  Autronius,  L.  Caifius  Lon- 
ginus,  P.  Sylla,  Serv.  oylla,  L.  Vargimteius,  Q^  Curius, 
Q.  Annius,  M.  Porcius  Lecca,  L.  Beftia.  At  a  meeting 
of  thefe  it  was  refolved,  that  a  general  infurreiSlion  ihould 
be  nufed  through  Italy,  the  different  parts  of  which  were 
affigned  to  different  leaders :  that  Rom^  fhould  be  fired  in 
many  places  at  once,  and  a  maflacre  begun  at  the  fame 
time  of  the  whole  fenate  and  all  their  enemies ;  that  in  the 
conffemation  of  the  fire  and  mafiacre,  Catiline  ihould  be 
leady  with  his  Tuican  army,  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
puUickconfufion,  and  make  himfelf  mailer  of  the  city :  where 
Lentulus  in  the  mean  time,  as  firfl  in  dignity,  was  to  pre- 
side in  their  general  coui^cils ;  CaiSus  .to  manage  the  affair 
of  firing  it  i  Cethi^us  to  direA  the  maiTacre.  But  the  vigi-  . 
lance  of  Cicero,  being  the  chief  obftacle  to  all  their  hopes, 
Catiline  was  very  defirous  to  fee  him  t^en  off,  before  he 
left  Rome :  upon  which  two  knights  of  the  company  un- 
((ertook  to  kill  him  the  next  morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  ear- 
ly vifit  on  pretence  of  bufinefs.  They  were  both  of  his 
^quaintance,  and  ufed  to  frequent  his  houfe  -,  and  knowing 
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his  cdlom  of  giving  free  acpeft  to  all,  made  no  ddobt 
e(  being  readily  admitted,  '  /s  one  of  the  two  afterwaidt 
confe(&d.  But  the  meeting  was  no  fooner  over,  duuiCi* 
eero  had  information  of  all  that  pafled  in  it :  for  by  the 
ifltrigaet  of  a  woman  named  Fulvia,  he  had  gainea  ofver 
Gurius  her  gallant,  one  of  the  confpirators  cf  fenafeorian 
rank,  to  fend  him  a  pun^al  account  of  all  their  delibefm* 
dons.  He  prelently  imparted  hts  intelligence  to  fome  of 
ilbe  chiefs,  of  the  citr,  who  were  alTembled  that  evening, 
38  ttfual,  at  his  houfe;  informing  them  not  only  of  the 
<Iefign,  but  naming  the  men  who  were  to  execute  it,  and 
the  very  hour  when  they  would  be  at  his  gate.  All  wliidi 
fell  out  exadly  as  he  foretold;  for  ^two  knights  came 
before  break  of  day,  but  had  lh^  mortification  to  find  the 
houfe  well  guarded,  and  all  admittance  refufed  to  thcRK 

This  was  the  ftate  of  the  con{piracy,  when  Cicero  deli- 
vered the  firft  of  thpfe  four  fpeeehes,  whidi  were  fpoken 
upon  the  occafion  of^  it,  and  are  ((ill  extant.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  confpirators  was  on  the  6th  of  November  in  the 
evening :  and  on  the  8th  he  fummoned  the  fenate  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  capttol,  where  it  Vas  not  ufttally 
held,  but  in  times  of  publick  alarm.  Catiline  himf^f, 
though  his  fchemes  vrere  not  only  fiifpe£ted,  but  adually 
difcovered,  had  the  confidence  to  come  to  this  very  meet- 
iflg ;  which  fo  (hocked  the  whole  affembly,  that  none  of  his 
acquaintance  durft  not  venture  to  falute  him ;  and  the  con- 
fttlar  fcnators  quitted  that  part  of  the  houfe  in  which  he 
fat,  and  left  the  whole  clear  to  him.  Cicero  was  fo  prowokr 
ed  by  his  impudence,  that  inflead  of  entering  upon  any  bu- 
Jdncfs,  as  he  defigned,  addreffing-himfelf  dirccHy  to  Catiline, 
be  broke  out  into  a  mofl:  fevere  inve£Hve  againft  him :  and 
with  all  the  fire  and  force  of  an  incenfed  eloquence,  laid 
open  the  whole  courfe  of  his  villainies,  and  the  notoriety 
pf  his  treafons.  CatHine,  aftonKhed  by  the  thunder  of 
this  fpeech,  had  little  to  fay  for  himfelf  in  anfwer  to  h :  but 
^  foon  as  he  was  got  home,  and  be^an  to  refled  on  what 
had  pafTed,  perceiving  it  in  vain  to  omemble  any  longer,  he 
refolved  to  enter  into  a£tion  immediately,  before  the  troops 
of  the  republick  were  tncreafed,  or  any  new  levies  made : 
fo  that  after  a  fhort  conference  with  Lentulus,  Cediegus, 
and  the  refl,  about  what  had  been  concerted  in  the  la& 
meeting,  and  promiiing  a  fpeedy  return  at  the  head  of  a 
ftrong  army,  he  left  Rome  that  very  night  with  a  finall  re-i 
tinue,  ^nd  inad^  the  befl  of  his  viray  to  Manlius's  camp  in 
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(  upon  wUcb  he  and  Ij^faniius  were  both  declared 
pttblkk  enemies  by  the  fenate. 

In  the  oiidft  of  all  (his  hurry,  and  foon  after  Catiline's 
flinty    Cicero  found  leifure,  according  to  hi&  cuflom,    to 
de^od  L«  Munena,  one  of  the  confuls  ele£i:,  who  was  now 
fafOii^t^  to  a  trial  for  bribery  and  corruption.    Cato  had 
ckclared  in  the  fenate,  that  he  would  try  the  force  of  Cicero'a 
laie  law  upon  one  of  the  confular  candidates ;  and  he  was^iatircfa » 
joined  in  the  accu&tion  by  one  of  the  difappointed  candi-Catoo* 
datitf  9   S.   SulfMciui,  a  perfon   of  diftinguifi^  worth  and 
chara£br,  and  the  moft  celebrated  lawyer  of  the  age )  for 
whofe  ferviccy  and  at  wfaofe  inflance  Cicero's  law  againft 
bribery  was  chiefly  provided.    Muraena  was  unanimoufljr 
acquitted ;  but  who  can  fee  without  fome  furprife,  perfona 
ib  attached  to  each  other,  engaged  in  die  fame  caufe  on 
oppofite  fides  ?  Cicero  had  a  ftrift  intimacy  sdl  d&is  while 
with  SulpiduS)  whom  he  had  ferved  with  all  his  intereft  in 
this  very  conteft  for  the  confulihip.    He  had  a  great  friend- 
ihip  aifo  with  Cato,  and  the  bigheft  efteem  of  his  integri- 
ty.    Yet  he  not  only  defended  this  cauie  a^ainft  them  bothy 
Mit  to  take  off  the  prejudice  of  their  audiority,  laboured 
even  to  make  them   ridiculous ;   rallying  the  profeifion  of 
Sttlpicius  as   trifling   and    contemptiole,   the  principles  oP 
Cato  as  abfurd  and  impradicable,  with  fo  much  humour 
and  wit,  that  he  made  the  whdie  audience  very  merry,  and 
forced  Cato  to  cry  out,  ^^  what  a  facetious  conful  have  weP'^^y^ 
But  what  deferves  great  attention,  the  oppofition  of  theie 
eninent  men,  in  an  aflnur  fo  interdfting,  ,gave  no  fort  of  in^ 
temiption  to  their  friendihip,  which  continued  as  firm  as 
ever  to  the  end  of  their  lives :  and  Cicero,  who  lived- the 
loogeft  of  them,    ihewed  the  real  value  that   he  had  for 
them  both  after  their  deaths,  by  procuring  puUick  honours 
for  the  one,  and  writing  the  life  and   praifes  of  the  oditr. 
This  was  a  greatnefs  of  mind  truly  noble,  and  fuitable  to 
the  dignity  of  the  perfcns :  not  to  be  fhocked  by  the  parti-* 
cubur  oppofition  gf  their  friends,  when  their  ^"^^  views 
0^  both  fides  were  laudable  and  virtuous.    The  examples 
of  this  kind  will  be  more  or  kis  frequent  in  ftates,  in  pro* 
pmrtioii  as  the  puUick  good  happens  to  be  the  ruling  prin^    ^ 
ciple  ;  for  that  is  a  bond  of  union  too  firm  to  be  brcJcen  by 
any  little  differences  about  the  meafiires  of  purftiin^  it.  But 
where  private  ambition  and  party  zeal  have  the  afcendant, 
there  every  oppofition  mufl  nece&rily  create  animofit^  j  as 
It  obftni£ls  the  acquifition  of  that  good,  which  is  conftdered 
ai  ^  chief  ^  of  lifo^  private  benefit  and  advantage. 

But 
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Biit  to  return  to  the  affair  of  the  confpiracy.    Lentulus, 
and  the  reft,  who  were  left  in  the  city,  were  propofing  all 
things  for  the  execution  of  their  grand  defign,  and  fcdliciting 
men  of  all  ranks,  who  feemed  likely  to  &vour  their  cavfey 
or  be  of  any  uie  to  it.    Among  the  reft  they  agreed  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  the  ambafladcMS  of  the  Allobit^es  ; 
a  warlike,  mutinous,  faithiefs  people,  inhabiting'  the  coun- 
tries now  called  Savoy  and  Dauphiny,   greatly  difafieded 
to  the  Roman  power,  and  already  ripe  for  rebellion.  Thefe 
amfaaiiadoiv,  who  were  preparing  to  return  home,  much  out 
6f  humour  with  the  fenate,  and  without  any  re4refs  of  the 
grievances  they    were  fent   to  onnplain  oT,  received  the 
propofal  at  firft  very  greedily  ^  but  refleSing  afterwanis  on 
the  difficulty  of  tfaie  enterpnie,  and  the  danger  of  involving 
themfelves  and  their  coimtiy  in  fo  defperate  a  caufe,  they 
refolved  to  difcover  what  tney  knew  toQ.  Fabius  Sanga^ 
the  patron  of  their  city,  who  immediately  gave  intelligence 
of  it  to  the  conftiL    Cicero's  inftniSions  upon  it  werc» 
that  the  ambaftadors  fhould  continue  to  feign  the  fame  zeal 
which  they  had  hidierto  ftiewn,  and  prcxnife  every  thing 
that  wa&  required  of  them,  till  they  had  got  a  iull  iniighc 
in^to  the  intent  of  the  plot,  with  dtftin£i;  [H*oofs  againft  die 
ptuticular  a£tors  in  it :  and  that  then  matters  ihould  be  (b 
contrived,    that,    upon  their  leaving  Rome   in  the  nighty 
tbey  fliould  be  arrefled  with  their  papers  and  letters  about 
them.    All  this  was  fuccefsfuUy  executed,  and  the  whole 
company  brought  prifoners  to  Cicem's  houfe  by  break  of 
day*     Cicero  fummoned  the  fenate  to  meet  immeaiately,  and 
tent  nt  the  fame  time  for  Gabinius,  Statilius,  Cethegus,  and 
X«entulus ;  who  all  came  prefently  to  his  houfe,  fufpe£ting 
npthilig  of  the  difcovery.     With  them,  ^d  the  ambailadors 
IB  cuftody,  he  fet  out  to  meet  the  fenate  in  the  temple  of 
concord :    and  after  be  had  given  the  aiTembly  an  acoxmt 
of  the  whole  affair,  Vulturcius,  one  of  the  confpirators  who 
was  taken  with  the  ambaiTadors,   was  called  in  to  be  ex- 
amined feparately,  who  foon  confefTed,  that  he  had  letters 
and  inihuftions  from  Lcntulus  to  Catiline,  to  prefs  him  to 
accept  the  affiftance  of  the  Haves,    and  to  lead   his  army 
with  all  expedition  towards  Rome,  to  the  intent  that  when 
it  fliould  be  fet  on  fire  in  different  places,  and  the  general 
mailacre  be^un,  he  might  be  at  hand  to  intercept  thole  who 
efcaped,  and  join  with  his  friends  in  the  city.     The  am- 
baffadors  were  examined  next,  who  declared,  that  they  had 
received  letters  to  their  nation  frcxn  Lentulus,    Cethegus, 
and  Sta(ilius.    Thefe  letters  were  pcoduced  aud  read,  whictt 
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§0  Jqe£i:ed  and  confounded  the  confpirators^  that  they  had 
nothing  at  all  to  fay  for  themfelves.     After  the  criminals 
i¥ere  withdrawn  and  committed  to  clofe  cuftody,  the  fenate 
went  into  a  debate  upon  the  ftate  of  the  republick,    and 
came  unanimouily  to  the  following  refelution  among  others, 
that  publick  thanks  (hould  be   decreed'  to  Cicero  in  the 
ampleft  manner  ;  by  whofe  virtue,  council,  and  providence, 
the   republick  was    delivered  Trom    the   greateft  dangers*  f?  ^^il* 
Cicero  however  thought  it  prudent,   in  the  prefent  unfct- "*•  ^""^ 
ded  flate  of  the  city,    to  bring  this  afiair  to  a  conduiioa 
as  foon  as   might   be;    and   therefore    brought  the  que- 
fiion   of  their  puniihment,   without  further  delay,   before 
the  fenate,  which  he  fummoned  for  that  purpofe  the  next 
morning.  The  debate  was  of  great  delicacy  and  importance  i 
to  deci&  upon  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  firft  rank«    Ca-^ 
pital  puniihments  were  rare  and  ever  odious  in  Rome,  whofe 
laws  were  of  all  others  the  leail:  fanguinary  ;   bani&ment, 
with  coniifcation  of  goods,  being  the  ordinary  puniihmenc 
for  the  greateft  crimes.    As  foon  therefore  as  ne  had  moved 
the  queffion,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  confpirators; 
Silanus,  the  conful  eled,  being  called  upon  to  fpeak  the 
firft,  advifed,  that  thofe  who  were  then   in  cuftody,  with, 
the  reft  who  fhould  afterwards  be  taken,  fhould  all  be  put 
to  death.     To  this  all  who  fpoke  after  him  readily  afl^ted^ 
till  it  came  to  J.  Caefar,  then  pnetor  eled,  who,  in  an  elegant 
and  elaborate  fpeech,  ^'  treated  ^hat  opinion,  not  as  cruel ; 
^'  fmce  death,  he  faid,  was  not  a  punifliment,  but  relief  to 
*^  the  miferable ;  but  as  new  and  illegal,  and  contrary  to     « 
<<  the  conftitution  of  the  republick."    He  therefore  gave  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  .the  eftates  of  the  confpirators  ihould 
be  confiicated,    and  their  perfons  dofely  confined  in  the 
ftrong  towns  of  Italy.     Thefe  two  contrary  opinions  being  Sallaft.  hA* 
propofed,  the  next    queftion  was,    which  of  them  fhould  Cat.  50, 
take  place :  Caefar's  had  made  a  great  impreffion  on  the 
afiembly,  and  Cicero's  friends  were  going  forwardly  into  it, 
when  Cicero  rofe  up,  and  made  his  fourth  fpeech,  which 
now  remains   on  the  fubjeft  of  this   tranfaAion  :    which 
(peech  had  the  defired  efted,  and  turned  the  (cale  in  fa- 
vour of  Silanus's  opinion.     The  vote  was  no  fooner  pafled, 
than  Cicero  reiblved  to  put  it  in  execution,  left  the   night 
which  was  coming  on  fliould  produce  any  new  difturbance. 
He  went  therefore  from  the  fenate,  attended  by  a  numterous 
guard,    and  taking  Lentulus  from  his  cuftody,   conveyed 
him  throucrh  the  forum  to  the  common  prifon,  where  he 
delivered  lum  to  the  executioners,  who  prefently  ftrangled 
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Iwn.  The  other  conjfptrators,  Cethegus,  Statilius,  and  G^ 
binius  yrett  conducted  to  their  execution  by  the  praetors,  ' 
sod  put  to  death  in  the  fame  manner.  Catiline  in  the 
mean  time  had  been  in  a  condition  to  make  a  flouter 
refiftance  than  thejr  imagined  j  having  filled  up  his  troops 
to  the  number  of  two  legions,  or  about  twelve  thou(and 
fighting  men  $  but  when  the  fatal  account  came,  of  the 
death  of  Lentulus  and  the  reft,  the  face  of  his  affairs  be- 
gan to  change,  and  his  army  to  dwindle  apace,  by  the 
de&rtion  of  thofe,  whom  hopes  of  vtdory  and  plunder  had 
invited  to  his  camp.  And  after  many  fruitlcfs  attempts  to 
efcape  intd  Gaul  by  long  marches  and  private  roads  through 
the  Apennines,  he  was  forced  at  length  to  a  battle ;  iii 
which,  after  a  (harp  and  bloody  adtion,  he  and  all  hisanny 
were  entirely  deftroyed.  Thus  ended  this  famed  confpi ra- 
cy ;  and  Cicero,  for  the  great  part  he  a£led  in  the  fup- 
preffion  of  it,  was  honour^  with  the  glorious  title  of  Pater 
nOTiae,  which  he  retained  for  a  longtime  after  :  *'  Hail  thou, 
HUl  ittt     ^  ^^  ^^V^Yi  ^ho  was  firft  faluted  the  parent  of  thy  coun- 

Cicero's  adminiftration  was  now  at  an  end,  and  nothing 
remained  but  to  rclign  the  confulfhip,  according  tocuftom,  in 
an  afiemUy  to  the  people,  and  to  take  the  ufual  oath,  of 
having  difcharged  it  with  fidelity ;  which  alfo  was  gene- 
rally accompanied  with  a  fpeech  from  the  expiring  confuL 
He  had  mounted  the  roftra,  and  was  ready  to  perform  this 
tail  aft  of  his  <^ce,  when  Metellus,  one  of  the  new  tri- 
bunes, would  not  fuffer  himto  fpeak,  or  to  do  any  thing 
more,  than  barely  take  the  oath  :  declaring,  that  he,  who 
had  put  citizens  to  death  unheard,  ought  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  fpeak  for  himfclf.  Upon  which  Cicero,  who  was 
never  at  a  lofs,  inftead  of  pronouncing  the  ordinary  form 
of  an  02(th,  exalting  the  tone  of  his  voice,  fwore  out  aloud, 
that  he  had  faved  the  republick  and  city  from  ruin :  which 
the  multitude  below  confirmed  with  an  univerfal  (hout,  and 
with  one  voice  cried  out,  that  what  he  had  ftvorn  was 
In  Pifon.  3.  iru^^  However,  he  had  no  fooncr  quitted  his  office,  than 
ep.  am.v.i.j^  began  to  feel  the  weight , of  that  envy,  which  is  the 
certain  fruit  of  illuflrious  merit.  He  was  now  therefore 
'  the  common  mark,  not  only  of  all  the  faftious,  againlf 
whom  he  had  declared  perpetual  war,  but  of  another  party 
not  lefs  dangerous,  the  envious  too :  whofe  united  fpleen 
never  left  purfuing  him  from  this  moment,^  till  they  had 
driven  him  out  of  that  city,  which  he  had  fo  lately  pre^rvcd. 
The  tribunf  Metellus,  as  we  have  fcen,  began  the  attack, 
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zad  coodniied  it  by  infultjjig  and  reviling  him  in  all  hia  hs^ 
languesy  for  putting  citizens  to  death  without  a  trial  -,  in 
all  which  he  was  fbenuouHy  fupported  by  J.  Caefar.  Cicero, 
i^n  the  expiration  of  his  confulfhip,  took  care  to  fend  a 
particular  account  of  his  whole  adminiftration  to  Pompey^ 
who  was  finiihing  the  Mithridatick  war  in  Alia ;  in  hopea 
to  [vevent  any  wrong  impreffion  there^  from  the  calumniev 
of  his  enemies,  and  to  diaw  from  him  fome  publick  deda- 
xation  in  praife  of  what  he  had  been  doing.  But  Pompey 
being  informed  by  Metellus  and  Caeiar  of  the  ill  humour, 
which  wiis  riiing  againft  Cicero  in  Rome,  anfwered  him 
with  great  coldnefs,  and,  inftead  of  paying  him  aiiy  compli* 
ment,  took  no  notice  at  ail  of  what  had  pafled  in  the  affair 
of  Catiline  :  upon  which  Qicero  expoftulates  with  him  in  a  ^  ^ 
letter  which  is  ftill  extant.  ^^*  "^^ 

About  this  time  Cicero  bought  a  houfe  of  M.  Craflus  on 
die  Palatine  hill,  adjoining  to  that  in  which  he  had  always* 
lived  with  his  father,  and  which  he  is  now  fuppofed  to  have 
given  up  to  his  brother  Qyintus.  The  houfe  coil  him 
near  thir^  thoufand  pounds,  and  feems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  nooleft  in  Rome.  It  was  built  about  thirty  years  be* 
fore,  by  the  Aunous  tribune  M.  Livius  Drufus ;  on  which 
occs^n  we  are  told,  that  when  the  architedt  promifed  to 
build  k  for  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  none  of  his  neigh^ 
bours  ihould  overlook  him :  '*  but  if  you  have  any  fkill,  re- 
^  plied  Drufus,  contrive  it  rather  fo,  that  all  the  world  may 
^  fee  what  I  am  doing."  The  purchafe  of  itoexpenfive  ahoufe  Veil.F;*' 
mikd  fome  cenfure  on  his  vanity,  ami  efpecially  as  it  was  t«rc«  u«  14^ 
made  with  borrowed  money.  Tnis  circumftance  he  himfelf 
does  n€>t  dillemble,  but  fkys  merrily  upon  it,  that  ^^  he  wa^ 
^  now  fo  plunged  in  debt,  as  to  be  readv  for  a  plot,,  only  that  Ep.  fam.  t^. 
"  the  confpirators  would  not  truft  him.  .6. 

The.moft  remarkable  event  that  happened  in  thb  year,, 
which  was  the  forty-filFth  of  Cicero's  life,  was  the  pollutioA 
q(  the  myileries  of  the  Bona  dea  by  P.  Clodius ;  which,  by 
an  unhappy  train  of  confequences,  involved  Ctceio  in  a> 
great  and  unexpeded  calamity*  Clodius  had  an  intrigue 
with  Csefar's  wife  Pompeia,  who^  according  to  annual 
€uflom>  was  now  celebrating  in  her  houfe  thour  awful  fa-« 
crifkes  of  the  goddels,  to  which,  no  male  creature  ever  was 
admitted ;  and  whete  every  thing  mafculine  was  fo  fcrupu* 
louly  excluded,  that  even  piAures  of  that  fort  were  covered 
during  the   ceremonv.    It  flattered  Clodius's    imaginatioa 

Gatly,  to  gain  acceis  to  his  miftrefs  in  the  midft  of  her 
y  hiiniftry  j  and  with  this  view  he  drefled  himfelf  in  ^ 
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Woman^s  habit,  that  by  the  benefit  of  his  fmooth  face,  an'tf 
the  introduction  of  one  of  the  maids,  he  might  pafs  without 
difcovery  :  but  by  fbme  miftake  between  him  and  his  gnide, 
he  loft  his  way,  when  he  came  within  the  houfe,  and  fell  in 
unluckily  among  the  other  female  fervants.     Here  he  \iras 
detected  by  his  voicfe ;  and  the  fervants  alarmed  the  whole 
company  oy  their  fhrieks,  to  the   great  amazement  of  the 
matrons,  who  threw- a  veil  over  the  facred  myfteries,  while 
Clodius  found  means  to  efcape.     The  ftory  was  prefcnt 
ipread  abroad,  and  railed  ageneral  fcandal  ana  horror  throui^ 
the  city.     The  whole  defence  which  Clodius  made,  when, 
by  order  of  the  (enate,  he  was   brou'ght  to  a  trial,  was  to 
prove  himfelf  abfent  at  the  time  of  the  faft  j  for  which  pur-» 
pofe  he  produced  men  to  fweai,  that  he  was  then  zi  Inte- 
ramna,  about  two  or  three  days  journey  from  the  city.  But 
Cicero, 'being  called  upon  to  give  his  teftimony,  depofed,  that 
Clodius  had  been  with  him  that  very  morning  at  his  houfe 
in  Rome.'    Clodius  however  was  abfolved  by  thirty  one  of 
the  judges,  while  twenty  five  only  condemned  him  :  and  as 
Cicero  looked  upon  himfelf  to  be  particularly  affronted  by 
a  fentence,  given  in  Hat  contradiction  to  his  teftimony,  fo 
he  made  it  his  bufinefs  on  all  occafions  to  difplay  the  ini- 
quity  of  it,  and  to  fting  the  feveral  adors  of  it  with  all 
the  keennefs  of  his  raillery.     About  a  year  after  Clodius, 
who  had  been  contriving  all  the  while  how  to  revenge  him- 
felf on  Cicero,  began  now  to  give  an  opening  to  the  fcheme, 
which  he  had  formed  for  that  purpofe.     His  projeCl  was  to 
get  himfelf  chofen  tribune,  and  in  that  office  to  drive   him 
out  of  the  city,  by  the  publication  of  a  law,  which  by  fomtf 
ftratagem  or  other  he   hoped  to  obtrude  upon  the  people. 
But  as  all  patricians  were   incapable  of  the  tribunate  hf 
its  original  inftitution,  fo  his  firft  ftep  was  to  make   him- 
felf a  plebeian,  by  the  pretence  of  an  adoption  into  a  ple- 
beian houfe,  which  Could  not  yet  be  done  without  the  fufFrage 
of  the  people.     Csefar  was    at  the  bottom  of  this  fcheme, 
and  Pompey  fecretly  favoured  it :  not  that  they  intended  to 
ruin  Cicero,  but  to  keep  him  only  under  the  lafh ;  aiid  if 
they  could  not  draw  him  into  their  meafures,  or  make  hint 
atleafl  fit  quiet,  to  let  Clodius  loofe  upon   him.     Cicero 
afFeded  to  treat  it  with  the  contempt,  which  it  feemed  to 
deferve ;  fometimes  rallying  Clodius  with  much  pleafantry^ 
fometimes  admonifhing  him  with  no  lefs  gravity.  But  what- 
ever face  he  put  outwardly  upon  this  affair,  it  gave  him  a 
real  uneafinefs  within,  and  made  him  unite  himfelf  more 
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otdfely  with  P6inpey>  for  the  benefit  of  his  proteclita  ag^nft: 
a  ftomi)  which  he  £iw  ready  to  break  upon  hiau 

The'  firft  triumvirate,  as  it  has  commonly  been  called^ 
was  now  formed;  which  ,was  nothing  elfe  in  reality,  but 
a  traiterous  confpiracy  of  three  of  th«  moft  powerful  citi* 
zens  of  Rome,  to  extort  from  their  country  by  violence^ 
what  they  could  not  obtain  by  law.    Pompey's  chief  mo-, 
txve  was,  to  get  his  aSts  confirmed  by  Casfar  m*  his  conful- 
Ihip,  which  was  now  coming  on :  Caefar,  by  gimg  way 
to  Pompey^s  glory  to  advfnce  his  own:  and  CrafTus's,  to  gain 
that  aicendancy  by  the  authority  of  Pompey  and  Caefar, 
which  he  coula  not  fuftain  alone.    Cicero  misht  have  made- 
what  terms  he  pleafed  with  the  triumvirate  j  l>een  admitted 
even  a  partner  of  their  power,  and  a  fourth  in  their  league: 
but  he  would  not  enter  into  any    engagements   with  the 
three,  whofe  union  he  and  all  the  friends  of  the  republick 
abhorred.    Clodius  in  the  mean  time  had  been  puihing^  on 
the  bufineis  of  his  adoption,  which  at  laft  he  effected ;  and 
began  (bon  after  to  threaten  Cicero  with  all  the.  terrors  of 
his  tribunate,  to  which  he  v^as  now  chofen  without  any  op- 
pofition.    Caefar's  whole  aim  in  this  affair  was  to  fubdue 
Cicero's  fpirit,  and  diftrefs  him  fo  far,  as  to  force  him  to  a 
dependence  upon  him  :  for  which  end.  while  he  was  pri* 
vately  encouraging  Clodius  to  purfue  him,  he  was  i>ropofing 
expedients  to  Cicero  for  his  fecurity.    But  though  his  for- 
tunes feemed  now  to  be  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  his 
enemies  to  gain  ground  daily  upon  him,  yet  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  owe  the  obligation  of  his  fafety  to  any  man,   and 
much  more  to  Caefar,  whofe  defigns  he  always  fufpefted, 
and  whofe  meafures  he   never  approved*.   This  ftifFnels  in  ^ 

Ckero  fo  exafperated  Caefar,  that  he  refolved  immediately 
to  affift  Clodius  with  all  his  power  to  opprefs  him :  while 
Poinpey  all  the  while  was  giving  him  the  ftrongeft  afiiirances, 
confirmed  by  oaths  and  vows,  that  there  was  no  danger, 
and  that  he  would  fooner  be  killed  himfelf,  than  fuiFer  him 
to  be  hurt.    Clodius  in  the  mean  time  was  obliging  the 
people  with  feveral  new  laws,   contrived   chiefly  for  their 
advantage ;  the  dcfign  of  all  which  was  only  to  introduce, 
with  a  better  grace,  the  ground  plot  of  the  play,  the  ba- 
,  nifliment  of  Cicero :    which   was  now  diiedUy   attempted 
1  by  a  ipecial  law,  importing,   that  whoever  had  taken  the 
life  of  a  citizen  uncondemn^  and  without  a  trial,  fliould  beVelKPattiCf 
prohibited  from  fire  and  water.     Though  Cicero  was  not  ^i*  45* 
named,  yet  he  was  marked  out  by  the  law  :  his  crime  was, 
the  putting  Catiline'$  accomplices  to  death  i  which,  though 
Vol.  III.  S  not 
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not  done  by  his  iingle  authority,  but  a  general  vote  of  Ae^ 
fenate,  was  alledged  to  be  illegal,  and  contraij  to  the  libera 
ties  of  the  people.    Cicero,  finding  hipifelf  tnus  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  criminal,  changed  his  habk  upon  it,  9Sf 
was  ufual  in  the  cafe  of  a  publick  impeachment  j   wfakhil 
however  was  an  hafty  and  inconfiderate  ftep,   and  helped; 
to  precipitate  his  ruin.    He  was  not  named  in  the  law,   not* 
perfonally  zSt&ed  with  it :  the  terms  of  it  were  general  an<i 
'feemingiy  juft,  reaching  only  to  thofe,  who  had  taken  the* 
life  of  a  citizen  illegsUl^  :  whether  this  was  his  cafe,  or  not^- 
was  not  the  point  in  ifuie,  but  to  be  the  fubjed  of  another 
trial.    He  was  fenfible  of  his  error,  when  it  was  too  late ; 
and  oft  reproaches  Atticus,  that  being  a  byftander,  and  left 
Ep.  ad  Attic,  heated  in  the  game  than  himfelf^  he  ihould  fuffer  him  to 
»i*  15*        make  fuch  blunders.    The  tide  however  bore>  hard  againft 
him.    Cflsfar,  though  he  aiFeAed  great  moderation,  was  fe»* 
cretly  againft  him :  Pompev,  who  had  hitherto  given  him 
the  itrongeft  afliirances  of  his  friondftlip,  began  now,  as  the 
plot  ripened  towards  a  crifis,  to  grow  cool  and  referved,  and 
at  laft  flatly  refufed  to  help  him  :  while  the  Clodian  faction 
treated  bis  charaAer  and  confulfliip  with  the  utmoft  derifion, 
and  Clodius  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  mob*  contrived  to 
meet  and  infult  him  at  every  turn;  reproaching  him  for  his' 
cowardice  and  dejedlion,    and  throwing  dirt  and  ftones  at 
him.     This  being  the  ftate  of  affairs  with  him,  he  called 
a  council  of  his  friends,  with  intent  to  take  his  final  refolu- 
tion^  agreeablv  to  their  advice.     The  queftion  was,  whe* 
tber  it  was  ben  to  ftay,  and  defend  himfelf  by  force,  or  to 
fave  the  eiFuiion  of  blood  by  retreating,  till  the  ftorm  fhould 
blow  over.    Some  advifed  the  firft  ;  but  Cato,  and  above  ail 
Hortenfms,  warmly  urged  the  laft :   which,  concurring  alfo 
with  Atticus's  advice,  as  well  as  the  fears  and  entreaties  of 
all  his  own  family,  made  him  refolve  to  quit  the  field  to  his 
enemies,  and  fubmit  to  a  voluntary  exile. 

As  foon  as  it  was  known  that  Cicero  was  gone,  Clodius 
filled  the  fcM-um  with  his  band  of  flaves  and  incendiaries,* 
which  he  called  the  Roman  people,  though  there  was  not 
one  honeft  citizen,  or  man  of  credit  amongft  them  ;  and 
.  publiihed  a  law  in  form  againft  him  for  putting  citizens 
to  death  unheard  and  uncondemncd,  and  confirming  his 
banifliment  in  the  ufual  terms  tiv  ployed  on  fuch  occanons. 
l^his  law  pafled  without  oppofition  :  and  Clodius  loft  no  time 
in  putting  it  in  execution  ;  but  fell  tQ  work  immediately  in 
plundering,  burning,  and  demolifhing  Cicero's  hoiifes  both 
ia  the  city  and  the  country.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  thb 
*  *  calamity 
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caJamitv  oT  hts*  exile,  he  did  not  1>ehave  himfelf  with  thai 
firnuiefs,   whidi  mi|ht  rcafonably  be  ex(5e£led  from  one^ 
wbo  had  borne  fo  glorioin  a  part  in  the  republick ;  confci- 
0119  of  his  integrity)  and  fufitring  in  the  caufe  of  his  coun-^ 
I  try :  for  his  letters  are  generally  idled  with  fuch  lamentable 
I  ezpreffions  of  grief  ziSH  defpair,   that  his  beft  fKends  anc( 
:  cfen  his  wife  were  forced  to   admonHh  him  fometimes,  to 
fonfe  Ms  courage,    and  remember  his   former    charader^ 
Atticus  was  conftantly  putting  him  in  mind  of  it ;  and  fent 
him  word  of  a  report,  that  was  brought  to  Rome  by  one 
of  Cniffiis's  freed  men,  that  his  aiHidion  had  difbrdered  his  Ep.aa Attic. 
fcnfes.     He  was  now  indeed  attacked  in  his  weakeft  part  5  »"•»!• 
die  only  place  in  which  he  was  vulnerable.    To  have  been 
as  great  in  afflifiion,  as  he  was  in  profperity,  would  have 
been  a  perfe£Bon,  not  given  to  man :  yet  this  very  weak- 
nek  flowed  from  a  fource  which  renaered  him  tne  more 
ami^le  in  an  the  other  parts  of  life ;  and  the  fame  tender- 
nds  of  difpofition,  which  made  him  love  his  friends,   hid 
children,   his  country,  more  paffionately  than  other   men, 
made  bim  fed  the  lofs  of  them  more  fenfibly.     When  he 
bad  been  gone  a  little  more  than  two  montns,  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  fenate,  by  one  of  the  tribunes,   who  was 
his  friend,  to  recall  himf,  and  repeal  the  law  of  Clodius,  to 
which  the  whole  houfe  readily  agreed.    Many  obftru6tion$^ 
as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  were  given  to  it  oy  the  Clodian    v 
6dion  ;  but  this  made  the  fenate  only  die  more  refolute  to    \ 
effcft  it.     They  palled  a  vote  therefore  that  no  other  bufi- 
nefs  fhould  be  done,  tiH  Cicero's  return  was  carried  ;  which 
atlaft  it  was,  and.  in  fo  fptendid  and  triumphant  a  manner^ 
diathe  had  reafon,  he  fays,  to  fear,  left  people  fhould  ima- p^o  doinoj 
nne  that  he  himfelf  had  contrived  his  late  flight,  for  the  28. 
oke  of  fb  glorious  a  reftoration. 

Cicero,  now  in  his  fiftieth  year,  was  reftored  to  his  for* 
mer  dijgnity,  and  foon  after  to  his  former  fortunes ;  fatisfa-* 
ffion  &ing  made  to  him  for  the  ruin  of  his  eftates  and 
honfes,  which  laft  were  built  up  again  by  himfelf  with  mora 
magnificence  than  before.  But  he  had  domeftick  grievances 
about  this  time,  which  touched  him  very  neariy ;  and  which, 
as  he  figniJBes  obfcurely  to  Atticus^  were  of  too  delicate  a 
natutc  %6  be  explained  bv  a  letter.  They  arofe  chiefly  from 
the  petulant  humour  of  nis  wife,  which  oeean  to  give  him 
frequent  occafions  of  chagrin  5  and  by  a  feries  of  repeated 
provocations  confirmed  in  him  that  fettled  difguft,  which 
ended  at  laft  in  a  divorce.  As  to  his  publick  concerns,  his 
chief  point  was  how  to  fupport  his  former  authority  in  the 
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dty^  which  it  was  not  eafy  to  do^  when  the  govemmeiif: 
of  die  republick  was  ufurped  by  the  power  and  ambition  of 
a  few  :  and  therefore,  inftead  of  the  able  ftatelinan  and  ge- 
nerous patriot^  a  light  in  which  we  have  hitherto  viewed 
him,  we  find  him  acting  a  fubfervient  part,  and  managing 
the  triumvirate,  which  could  not  be  controuled,  in  die  oeS 
manner  he  could  for  the  publick  welfare.  In  die  fifty-fixth 
year  of  his  age  he  was  fent  into  Alia,  and  obliged  to  aimme  a 
new  charader,  which  he  had  never  before  fuftained,  of  die 
governor  of  a  province  and  general  6f  an   army.     Tbefe 

Ereferments  were,  of  all  others,  the  moft  ardendy  defired 
y  th^  gi^eat,  for  the  advantages  they  afforded  both  of  ac« 
Squiring  power,  and  ainaffing  wealth ;  yet  they  had  no  charms 
or  Cicero,  but  were  ind^  difagreeable  to  his.  temper, 
which  was  n9t  formed  for  military  achievements^  but  to 
fit  at  the  helm,  and  (hine  in  the  adminiilration  of  the 
whole  republick.  However  he  acquitted  himfelf  nobly  in 
adminiftering  die  civil  affairs  of  his  province  of  Ciltcia; 
where  his  whole  care  was,  to  eafe  the  feveral  cides  and  di« 
llri£b,  of  that  exceffive  load  of  debts,  in  which  die  avarice 
and  rapacioufneis  of  former  governors  had  involved  them. 
Nor  does  he  feem,  in  military  affairs,  to  have  wanted  either  the 
courage  or  condu&  of  an  experienced  leader.  For  Ee  played 
the  general  fo  well  in  the  few  expeditions  in  which  he  was 
tencerned,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  a  fupplication  decreed 
to  him  at  Rome,  and  was  not  without  fome  expe^don 
even  of  a  triumph. 

As  to  the  publick  news  of  the  year,  the  grand  aflfair^  that 
engaged  all  peoples  thoughts,  was  the  expedation  of  a 
breach  between  Csefar  and  Pompey,  which  (eemed  to  be 
now  unavoidable.  Craflus  had  been  deflit^ed  with  his 
army  fome  years  ago  in  the  war  with  the  Farthians  -,  and 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caefar,  whom  Pompey  married,  and 
who,  while  me  lived,  was  the  cement  of  their  union,  was 
alfo  dead  in  childbed.  Cas(ar  had  put  an  end  to  the  Gal- 
lick  war,  and  reduced  the  whole  province  to  the  Roman 
yoke :  but  though  his  commiiEon  was  near  expiring,  he 
ieemcd  to  have  no  thoughts  of  giving  it  up,  and  return- 
ing to  the  condition  of  a  private  fubje£t.  He  pretended, 
that  he  could  not  poffibly  be  fafe,  if  he  parted  with  his 
army  j  efpecially  while  Pompey  held  the  province  of  Spain 
prolonged  to  nim  for  five  yea/s.  This  difpofition  to  a 
breach,  Cicero  foon  learnt  from  his  friends,  as  he  was  re- 
turning from  his  province  of  Cilicia.  But  as  he  forefaw 
the  conre(juences  of  a  war  more  coolly  and  clearly  thaa 

any 
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any  of  them,  fo  his  firft  refolution  was  to  apply  all  his 
endeavours  and  authority  to  the  mediation  of  a  peace. 
He  had  not  yet  declared  for  either  fide,  not  that  he  was  irre- 
felute  which  of  diem  to  choofe,  for  he  was  detei^nined 
wchin  himfelf  to  follow  Pompey ;  but  the  difficulty^  was 
how  to  a£t  in  the  mean  time  towards  Csefar,  fo  as  to 
avoid  taking  part  in  the  previotis  decrees,  which  were  pre-* 
pared  againft  him,  for  abrogating  his  command,  and  oUig<« 
ing  him  to  diiband  his  forces  on  pain  of  being  declared  an 
enemy.  Here  he  wiflied  to  ftand  neuter  a  while,  that 
he  mieht  zA  the  mediator  with  a  better  grace  and  ef* 
fed.  In  this  difpofition  he  had  an  interview  with  Pompey^ 
who,  finding  him  wholly  bent  on  peace,  contrived  to  have  a 
fecond  conference  with  nim,  before  he  reached  the  city,  iti 
hopes  to  allay  his  fears,  and  beat  him  off  from  that  vain 
projed  of  an  accommodation,  which  might  help  to  cool  the 
zeal  of  his  friends  in  the  fenate.  Cicero  however  would 
not  ftill  be  driven  from  it:  the  more  he  obferved  the  dif- 
pofition of  both  parties,  the  more  he  perceived  the-  neceffi- 
ty  of  it.  The  honeft,  as  they  were  called,  were  difunited 
amongft  themfelves;  many  of  them  were  difiatisfied  with 
Pompey;  all  fierce  and  violent;  and  denouncing  nothing 
but  ruiii  to  their  adverfaries.  He  clearly  forefaw,  what  he 
declared  without  fcruple  to  his  friends,  that  which  fide  foever 
got  the  better,  the  war  muft  necel&rily  end  in  a  tyranny; 
The  only  difierence,  as  he  faid,  was,  that  if  their  enemies  Ad  Attic, 
conquered,  theyihouldbe  profcribed,  if  their  friends,  beflaves.  ^"-  7* 

He  no  fooner  arrived  at  the  city  however,  than  he  fell, 
as*  he  tells  us,  into  the  very  flame  of  dvil  difcerd,  and  ^p***  *"•• 
fiMind  the  war  in  cfFeft  proclaimed :  for  the  fenate  had  jufl  *^**  "' 
voted  a  decree,  that  Caefar  fhould  difmifs  his  army  by  a  cer- 
tain day,  or  be  declared  an  enemy ;  and  Csefar's  fudden 
march  towards  Rome  effe£tually  confirmed  it.  In  the  midil 
rfall  this  hurry  and  corifufion,  Csef^ir  was  extremely  foiicitous 
about  Cicero;  not  fo  much  to  gain  him,  for  that  was  not 
to  be  expeded,  as  to  prevail  with  him  to  fland  neuter.  He 
wrote  to  him  feveral  times  to  that  efFed,  and  employed 
all  th^ir  common  firiends  to  prefs  him  with  letters  on  that 
head;  all  which  was  done,  but  in  vain,  for  Cicero  was  im- 
patient to  be  gone  to  Pompey*  In  the  mean  time  thefe 
letters  give  us  a  moil  fenfible  proof  of  the  high  efteeni)  and 
credit,  in  which  Cicero  flourifhed  at  this  time  in  Rome: 
when,  in  a  conteft  for  empire,  which  force  alone  was  to  de- 
cide, we  fee  the  chiefs  on  both  fides  fo  foiicitous  to  gain  a 
man  to  their  party,  who  had  no  peculiar  ikiU  in  arms,  or  ta^ 
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knts  For  wtr.  Purfuing  however  the  refult  of  all  h\$  deli- 
berations, he  embarked  at  length  to  follow  Pompejf)  wbo 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Italy  fome  time  before,  aftd>wa« 
then  at  Dyrrhachium;  and  arrived  fftfety  in  hb  camp  wkh 
bis  fon,  his  brother,  and  his  nephew,  toramitting  the  for- 
tunes of  the  wfade  fiunily  to  the  iffite  of  thdt  caufe»  Hie 
perfonal  aiFedtion  for  the  man,  preference  of  his  caufe,  the 
reproaches  of  the  better  fortt  who  began  to  cenfufe  hit  tar- 
dinefs,  and  above  all,  his  gratitude  for  favours  leceived) 
made  him  refolve  at  all  adventures,  to  run  after  hhn.  But  as 
he  entered  into  the  war  wiA  reludlance,  fo  he  fo^nd  no- 
thing in  it,  but  what  increafed  his  di&uft.  He  difliked  eve« 
S  thing  which  they  .had  done,  or  ddUgned  to  do;  faw  no- 
ing  good  amongft  them  but  theif  caufe;  and  that  their 
own  councils  would  ruin  them.  He  Was  difliitisfied  with 
Pompey's  management  of  the  war  from  the  beginnii^:  he 
tells  Atticus,  he  knew  hjm  before  to  be  ho  politician,  and 
now  perceived  him  to  be  no  general.  In  this  difa|;fteabie 
fituation  he  declined  all  employment )  and  findin*g  his  cx>Ua- 
fels  wholly  flighted,  refumed  his  ufual  way  of  rallefy^  for 
he  was  a  great  jefter,  and  what  he  could  not  dilluade  fc^  his 
authority,  endeavoured  to  make  ridiculous  by.his  jefts^  When 
iPompey  put  htm  in  mind  of  his  coming  fo  late  to  them: 
how  can  I  come  late,  faid  he,  when  I  find  nothii^  in  te^-^ 
dinefs  among  you?  and  upon  Pompey's  aflcing  him  iarcafti* 
cally,  where  his  fon^-in^aw  DolabeI)a  was;  he  is  with  your 
father-in-law,  replied  he.  To  a  peifon  newly  arrived  from 
Italy,  and  informing  them  of  a  ftrong  report  at  Rome,  that 
Pompey  was  blocked  up  by  Cs&iar :  and  >  you  failed  hither 
dierdfbre,  faid  he,  that  you  might  fee  it  with  your  own 
eyes.  By  the  frequency  or  thefe  ifJenetick  jokes,  ne  is  fold 
v  f  ^  ^^^  provoked  Pompey  fo  far  as  to  tell  him,  I  wift  you 
tur'nll  i.  3'  ^ouW  go  ovcr  to  the  other  fide,    that  you  may  begin   fo 

Pintarch.  infe^r  US, 

Cicer.  After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,    in  which  Pompey  was  dc 

footed,  Cicero  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  afterwards  receiv- 
ed into  great  fovour  by  Caefar ;  who  was  now  dedared  dida- 
t33r  the  fecond  time,  and  Marc  Antony  his  mafler  of  the 
horfe.  We  ni^  eafily  imagine,  what  we  find  indebd  from 
his  letters,  that  he  was  not  a  little  difcompdfed  at  the 
thoughts  of  an  interview  with  Caefar,    and   the  iiidigfiify 

'  of  onbrifig  himfelf  to  a  conqueror,   againft  whom  he  had 

been  in  arms  $  for  though  upon  many  accounts  he  had  rea^ 
ion  to  expedl  a  kind  reception  from  Caefar,.  vet  he  haidljK 
thpught  his  life,    he  fays^^  ifonh  begging;  j  unce  what  was 
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'pmt  by  a  msAcr^  might  always  be  taken  away  again  at 
jpenfiire.    But  at  their  meeting,  he  had  no  occafion  to  fay 
pr  do  any  thing  that  was  below  his  dignity :    ibr  Csfar  no 
Jbooor  faw  him,  than  he  alighted^  and  ran  tp  embrace  him, 
Mi  walked  with  him  alone^  conyerfing  very  familiarly  for 
[ieveral  fudongq.    About  the  end  of  the  year,   Csefar  em-Ep.adAttic. 
Wked  for  Africa^  to  purfue  the  war  agai^ift  the  Pompeian  gi*  >*  i^^— 4o« 
nenls^   who^  ai&fted  by  king  Juba,    held  the  {KMleffion  of 
Aat  pr^ince  with  a  vaft  army:    but  while  the  general 
Jttention  was  emfdoyed  in   the  expe6hition  of  fome  deci- 
fire  blow,  Cicero^  desiring  of  any  good  from  either  fide, 
du)k  to  live  retired,   and  out  of  fi^t^   and  whether  in 
the  City  or  the  country,  (hut  himfelf  up  with  his  books ; 
which,   as  he  often  fays,   had  hitherto  been  the  diverfion 
only,  but  were  now  become  the  fupport,  of  his  life.    luEp.  fam^ix. 
tUs  retreat  he  entered  into  a  clofe  friendfhip    and  corre-s* 
^NMidence  with  M.  Terentius  Varro,  who  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  oioft  learned  of  all  the  Romans  $  and  wrote  two  of 
Aok  pieces  upon  orators  and  oratory,   which  are  ftill  extant 
io  his  works. 

He  was  now  in  his  fixty  firft  year,  and  forced  to  part  at 
Isft  With  his  wife  Terentia ;  whofe  humour  and  condudi: 
had  long  been  uneafy  to  him.  This  drew  upon  him  fome 
eeafiurej;  for  putting  away  a  wife,  who  had  lived  with  him 
4bove  thicty  years,  the  faithful  partner  of  his  bed  and  for- 
tues ;  ana  tne  mother  of  two  children,  extremely  dear  to 
him:  and  what  gave  his  enemies  the  greater  handle  to  rally 
Ufli  was.  Ha  manying  a  handfome  young  woman,  named 
P^Uilia,  of  an  age  difproportioned  to  his  own,  and  to 
whom  he  was  guardian.    But  Terentia  was  a  woman  of  an  ' 

imperious  and  turbulent  fpirit :  and  thpugh  he  had  borne 
her  perverfenels  in  the  vigour  of  health  and  flourifhing  ftate 
of  his  fortunes ;  yet,  in  a  declining  life,  foured  by  a  con^ 
timial  fucceffion  of  mortifications  from  abroad,  die  want 
of  eafe  and  quiet  at  home  was  no  longer  tolerable  to  him. 

Caefar  tetumed  viAorious  from  Africa  about  the  end  of 
July,  by  the  way  of  Sardinia,  where  he  fpent  fome  days : 
KpoA  which  Ciceix>  £iys  pleafantly  in  a  letter  to  Varro, 
he  had  never  feen  that  farm  of  his  before,  which  though 
<»e  of  the  woift  that  he  has,  he  does  not  yet  defpife.  Some  ibid,  iz.  ^ 
of  Cioero's  jefts  upon  Caefar's  adminiftration  are  ftill  fre- 
ferved ;  which  &ew,  that  his  friends  had  reafon  enough  to 
>(hncmiih  him  to  be  ftill  more  upon  'his  guard.  Caefar  had 
advanced  Lsdberius,  a  celebrated  mimick  zStor^  to  the  order 
of  kni^i  but  wiieo  he  ftept  from  the  ftage  into  the  the* 
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atre,  to  take  his  place  on  the  equeftrian  benches,  none  of 
the  knights  would  admit  him  to  a  feat  amongft  them.  A&  he 
was  marching  ofF  therefxxce  with  difgrace,  happening  to  pa(s 
near  Cicero,  I  would  make  room  for  you  here,  fays  he,  oa 
our  bench,  if  we  were  not  already  too  much  crouded :  allttding 
to  Caefar's  filling  tip  the  fenate  alfo  with  the  feum  c^  his 
cieature^,  and  even  with  ftransers  and  barbarians.  At  ano^ 
ther  time  being  defired  by  a  mend,  in  a  publick  compaiift 
to  procure  for  his  fon  the  rank  of  a  fenator,  in  one  of  Wc 
corporate  towns  of  Italy^  he  ihall  have  it,  fays  he,  if  you 
pleafe,  at  Rome;  but  it  will  be  difficult  at  rompeii.  An 
acquaintance  likewiie  from  Laodicea,  coming  to  pay  his 
refpeds  to  him,  and  beiqg  afked,  what  buiineis  had  brought 
I  him  to  Rome,  faid,  that  he  was  fent  upon  an  embofl^  to 
Csefar,  to  intercede  with  him  for  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try: upon  which  Cicerp  replied,  if  you  fucceed,  you  Ihall 
Macrob.  fat^be  an  ambaflador  alio  for  us.  Caefar,  on  the  other  hand, 
a.  3*  Sue-  though  he  knew  his  temper  and  principles  to  be  irrecon- 
tomiM  76,  ^ijg^yg  tQ  l^ig  ufurped  dominion,  yet  out  of  friendfliip  to 
the  man,  and  a  reverence  for  his  chara&er,  was  deter- 
mined to  treat  him  with  the  greateft  humanity,  and  by  aU 
the  marks  of  perfonal  favour  5  which  however  Cicero  never 
lifed  for  any  purpbfes  whatever,  but  to  fcreen  himfelf  from 
any  calamity  in  the  general  mifery  of  the  times»  and  to 
ferve  thofe  unhappy  men,  who  were  driven  from  tfieir  coun>* 
try  and  families,  for  the  adherence  to  that  caufe,  which  he 
himfelf  had  eipoufed. 

Cicero  was  now  opprefled  by  a  new  and  moft  cniel^ 
affli£Hon,  the  death  of  his  beloved  daughter  Tullia ;  who 
died  in  childbed^  foon  after  her  divorce  from  her  third 
hiiiband  Dcrfabella*  She  was  about  two  and  thirty  years 
old  at  the  time  of  her  death ;  and  by  the  few  hints,  which 
arc  left  of  her  chara<^er,  appears  to  have  been  an  exceUent 
and  admirable  woman.     She  was  moft  aiFeAionately  and 

Eioufly  obfervant  of  her  father;  and  to  the  ufual  graces  of 
er  fex,  havtn?  added  the  more  folid  accompliihments  of 
knowledge  and  polite  letters,  was  qualified  to  be  the  com- 
panion as  well  as  the  delight  of  his  age ;  and  was  jufUy 
efteemed  not  only  as  one  of  the  beft,  .but  the  moft 
learned  of  the  Roman  ladies.  His  affii&ion  ibr  the  death 
of  this  daughter  Was  fo  great,  that  the  phiiofophers  are  faid 
to.  have  come  from  all  parts  to  comfort  him.  But  this  can 
hardly  be  true,  except  of  thofe  who  lived  in  Rome,  or  in 
'    '  his  own  family  :  for  his  firil  care  was,  to  fliun  all  company 

^  QiU9)i  fLS  he  (:ould,  by  removing  to  Atticus's  houfe^  wheie 
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lie  lived  duefiy  in  his  library,  turning  o^er  eVccy  book  lit  . 
,  could  meet  with,  on  the  fubjefi  of  moderating  grief.  But 
'finding  his  refidence  here  too  publick>  and  a  ereater  refort 
40  him,  than  he  could  bear,  he  retired  to  Amiria,  one  of 
jus  feats  near  Antium;  a  little  ifland  on  the  Latianihore, 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  Cune  name,  covered  widi 
woods  and  groves,  cut  out  into  (hadv  walks ;  a  fcene  of  all 
others  the  fitteft  to  indulge  melancholy,  and  where  he  could 
give  a  free  courfe  to  his-grief.  ^^  Here,«  fays  he  to  Atdcus, 
^  I  live  without  the  fpeech  of  man,  every  morning  early 
^  I  hide  myfelf  in  the  thickeft  of  the  wood,  and  never 
*^  come  out  till  the  evening.  Next  to  yourfdf,  nothing  is 
*^  fo  dear  to  me  as  this  foutude ;  and  my  whole  conver* 
^<  iation  is  with  my  books.*'  Indeed  bis  whole  time  was  Ep.taAt^ 
employed  in  little  elfe  than  reading  and  writing,  during  zu«  15. 
CaeTars  adminiftration,  which  he  never  could  diearfully 
fubmit  to;  and  it  was  within  this  period,  that  he  drew  up 
fome  of  the  graveft  of  thofe  philofophical  pieces,  whicl^  art 
ftill  extant  in  his  works. 

After  the  death  of  Caefar,  by  the  confpiracy  formed  agaiiA 
him  by  Brutus  and  Caffius,  Cicero  became  once  more  him^. 
ielf.  By  this  accident  he  was  freed  at  once  from  all  fub^ 
jefition  jto  a  fuperior,  /and  all  uneafmefs  and  indignity  of 
managing  a  pow^^  which  every  moment  could  opprels  nim*. 
He  ^ was  without  competition  the  firft  citizen  in  Rome  $  the 
£rfl^  in  that  credit  and  authority  bodi  with  the  fenate  and  ' 
people,  which  great  merit  and  (ervices  will  necei&rily  give 
in  a  free  city.  The  conspirators  confidered  him  as  fuch, 
and  reckoned  upon  him  as  their  fure  friend  ;  for  thgr  had 
no  iboner  killed  Caefar  in  the  ienate  houfe,  which  Cicero 
teUs  us  he  had  the  pleafure  to  fee,  than  Brutus,  lifting  up 
his  bloody  dagger,  called  out  upon  him  by  name,  to  con- 
gratulate with  him,  on  the  recovery  of  their  liberty.  And 
when  they  all  ran  out  prefently  after  into  the  forum  with 
their  da^ers  in  their  hands,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the  city, 
they ,  proclaimed  at  the  fame  time  the  name  of  Cicero, 
Hence  Antony  afterwards  took  a  pretence  of  charging  him 
in  publick  widi  beii^  privy  to  die  confjnraey,  and  the  princi- 
pal advifer  of  it.  it  is  evident  indeed  from  feveral  of  his 
ktten,  that  he  had  an  expeftation  of  fuch  an  attempt;  for 
he  prc^efied  very  early,  that  Csefar's  reign  could  not  laft 
fix  months,  but  muft  neceffiuily  fall,  either  by  violence,  or 
of  itfelf }  nay  fardier,  he  hoped  to  live  to  fee  it.  Yet  it  is  aid.s,!. 
certain,  that  he  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  it:  for 
th^tt|i|  lie  )iad  t)^  ftri^eft  fricndfliip  with  ^  fihief  a^rs. 
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and  thcjr  the  greateft  cxNiiidence  in  him»  W  his  age,  char 
f^SttTy  and  dignity^  rendered  him  wholly  unfit  to  bear  a 
part  in  an  attcn^st  of  that  nature ;  and  to  embark  himfelf 
•  in  an  afiair  h  dci^ate,  -with  a  number  of  men,  whm^  «« 
cepdttff  a  few  of  the  leaders,  were  all  dther  too  Toung  ft» 
be  trwod,  or, .  as  he  %8,  too  obfcaie  even  to  be  knowa  bf 

PMfipp.  n.  him. 

"'  But  though  Csefar's  reipi  was   now  indeed  faUen,   yet 

Cioero's  hopes  were  ail  going  to  be  difappointcd :  ami 
thoi^  the  confpiracy  had  fuccee^  againft  Csefar,  yet  it 
tlrew  after  it  a  train  of  confequences,  which,  in  littieniott 
than  a  year,  ended  in  the  deftnifbon  not  only  of  the  <xh»> 
aK>nweaIth,  but  of  even  Cicero  himfclf.  The  contra* 
tors  had  fcnned  no  fcheme  beyond  the  death  of  Cse(ar ; 
but  feemed  to  be  as  much  furpriled  and  amased  at  what 
<bey  had  done^  as  the  reft  of  the  city  was.  Their  iriieib^ 
lution  and  delaya  therefore  gave  Antony  leifure  to  recoUeft 
himielf,  and  to  propofe  and  carry  many  ^things  on  the  fgc* 
fence  of  publick  concord,  of  which  he  aftorwards  made  a 
matt  pernicious  ufe;  amoogft  the  chief  of  which  may  be 
jecfconed  a  decree  lor  the  confirmation  of  all  Caefar'a  aAs» 
and  for  the  allowance  of  a  publicjc  funeral  to  Caefar, 
from  which  he  took  the  opportunity  of  inflaming  the  fiai- 
diers  and  the  populace  to  the  difadvantage  of  die  republican 
caufe;  and  he  fucceeded  in  it  fo  wf£,  that  Brutus  and 
Caffius  had  then  no  fmall  difficuhy  to*  defend  their  Uvea 
and  houAs  from  ^e  violence  of  his  mob,  and,  with  the 
reft  of  the  confeirators,  were  foon  after  obliged  to  quit 
Rome.  Cicero  affo  left  Rome  foon  after  Brutus  and  Caffius, 
not  a  Kttle  mortified  to  fee  things  take  fo  wrong  a  turn 
by  the  inddenoe  of  his  ftiends.  In  this  retreat  he  had  a 
aund  to  make  an  excurfion  to  Greece,  and  pay  a  vifit  to 
his.fon,  whom  he  had  fent  about  a  year  before  to  Athens*, 
to  ftudy  under  the  ptuiofephers  of  that  place,  and  paitictt- 
Jarly  under  Cratippus,  the  chief  of  die  peripatetiek  (e€L  la 
the  mean  time  he  had  frequent  meetings  and  conferences 
with  his  old  fitends  of  the  oppofite  party,  the  lata  miniAaa 
4if  C«fer's  power ;  aasong  whom  were  Hirtius,  Pan(a,  && 
There  werefeveral  reafoos,  which  made  it  needlary  tothefe 
saen,  to  couit  Ciocio  at  this  time  as  ntuch  as  ever. .  For 
if  the  repubiick  happened  to  recover  itfel^  he  was  of  al 
men  the  moft  capable  to  protefl  them  on  that  fide:  if  not^ 
die  mot  aUe  to  affift  thm  againft  Antony,  wfaofedc&gus 
and  fuccds  they  dieaded  fbil  more  ;  for  if  they  muft  have  a 
aew^nafte^f  they  were  di^xrfbl,  for  die  ialoe  of.Cas^  to 
5  *  prefer 
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fccfier  his  heir  and  nephew  0£Uvius«  For  this  new  ador 
«ras  now  appearing  upon  the  ftage ;  and  though  hitherto 
but  little  conuderedy  foon  made  the  firft  figure  upon  it,  atu} 
drew  all  people's  eyes  towards  him.  He  had  been  fent  a 
&W  months  before  to  Appollonia,  there  to  wait  for  his 
uncle  on  his  way  to  the  Parthian  war,  in  whidi  he  was  to 
attend  him  :  but  the  news  'of  Caefar's  death  foon  brought 
Jum  back  to  Italy,  to  try  what  fortunes  he  could  carve  for 
Unfelf,  by  the  credit  of  his  new  name,  and  the  help  of 
his  uncle's  friends*  Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  with  Cicero  at 
this  timej  and  they  prefented  0£iavius  to  him,  immediately 
upon  his  arrival,  with  the  ftrongeft  profeffions  on  the  part 
of  the  young  man,  that  he  would  be  governed  entirely  by 
his  direction*  Indeed  Cicero  thought  it  neceflary  to  cherim 
and  encourage.  OAavius,  if  for  northing  elfe,  yet  to  keep 
him  at  a  difbuice  from  Antony :  but  could  not  yet  be  per* 
fuaded  to  enter  heartily  into  his  affairs.  He  fulpe£ied  his 
vottth,  and  want. of  experience;  and  that  he  had*not 
ftreng^  enough  to  deal  with  Antony;  and  above  aU,  that 
he  had  no  good  difpofition  towards  the  conipirators.  <  He 
tibou^it  it  impoffible,  he  ihould  ever  be  a  friend  to  them» 
and  was  p^uaded  rather,  that  if  ever  he  got  the  upper 
handy  his  uncle's  aSs  would  be  more  violently  enforced^ 
aiid  his  death  more  cruellv  revenged,  than  by  Ajitony  him-^ 
lelf.  And  when  Cicero  dia  confent  at  laft  to  unite  nimfelf 
to  OAswius's  interefts,  it  was  with  no  other  view,  but  to 
arm  him  with  a  power  fufiicient  to  opprefs  Antony,  yet  fo 
decked  and  limited,  that  be  ihould  not  be  able  to  oppreft 
the  republick.  -  . 

In  the  hurrv  of  all  thefe  politicks,  he  was  profecuting 
his  ftudies  ftill  with  his  ufual  application  i  and  befides  fome 
philof<^^cal  pieces,  now  finifhed  his  book  of  offices,  or 
the  duties  of  man,  fo.r  the  ufe  of  his  fon.  A  work  ad« 
Diired  by  all  fucceeding  ages,  as  the  moft  perfeA  fyftem 
of  heathen  morality,  auid  the  nobleft  effort  and  Jpecimen^ 
of  what  xeafoti  could  do  towards  guiding  man  through  life 
with  inaoceiice  and  happinefs.  However  he  paid  a  conftant 
attenticm  to-  publick  affairs ;  miffed  no  opportunities,  but 
did  every  thing  that  human  prudence  could  do  for  the 
leccrvery  of  the  r^wblick :  for  all  that  vigour,  with  which 
it  was  making  diis  lafl  effort  for  itfelf,  was  entirely  owing 
to  his  councils  and  authority.  This  appears  from  thofe 
memoraUe  Philippicks,  which  from  time  to  time  he  publifh*^ 
fd  againft  Antonv,  as  well  as  from  other  monuments  of 
•g|i<|ittnr»    But  m  Ym  i^  YSUH ;  ^  though  Antony's  army 
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was  entirely  defeated  at  the  fiegc^of  Modena,  wKich  msJt 
manv  people  imagine,    that  the  war  was  at  an  end,    and 
,the  |ibertv  of  Rome  eftablifhed  j  yet  the  death  of  the  coti'- 
fuls  Pania  and  Hirtius  in  that  a^ion,  gave  the  fatal  blow^ 
to  all  Cicero's  fchemes^  and  was  the  immediate  caufi^  of 
the  ruin  of  the  republick.    0(^vius  ^rew  more  and  more. 
4ntra£hble  ^  being  perfuaded  they  owed  their  fafety  to  him, 
and  every  thing  daily  confpired  to  bring  about  that  dread* 
ful  union  of  him  with  Lepidus  and  Antony,   which   was 
formed  fo  foon  after.    Cicero  had  applied  indeed  to  Brutus 
and  Caffius  over  and  over  again,  to  come  with  their  armies 
to  Italy,  as  the  only  means  of  faving  the  republick :   bur, 
after  ail  hjs  repeated  applications,  neither  of  them  feemed  to 
have  entertained  the  leaft  thought  of  it.     Yet  notwithftand* 
ing  the  pains  that  Cicero  was  takings  and  the  glorious  ftnig^ 
glc  he  was  making  in  the  fupport  ot  expiring  liberty,  Bnitu% 
who  was  naturally  pecvifli  and  querulous,  being  particularly 
chagrined  by  the  unhappy  turn  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  judging 
of  councils  by  events,  was  difpofed  at  laft  to  throw  all  the 
blame  upon  him.     He  charged  him  chiefly,  that  by  a  pro- 
fiifion  of  honours  on  young  Caefar,  he  nad  infpired   him 
with  an  ambitioYi,  incompatible  with  the  fafety  of  the  re- 
publick, and  armed  him  with  that  power,   which  he  was 
l»cw  employing  to  opprefs  it:   whereas  the  truth  is>   that 
by  theie  honours  Cicero  did  not  intend  to  give  Caefar  any 
Tiew  power,  but  to  apply  that,  which  he  had  acquired  by 
his  own  vigour,  to  the  publick  fervice  and  the  ruin  of  An^ 
tony ;  in  which  he  fucceeded  even  beyond  expectation ;  and 
would  certainly    have  gained   his   end,    had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  accidents,  which  could  not  be  forefeen.     For 
k  is  evident  from  many  iadb,  that  he  was  always  jealous 
of  Caefar,  and  inftead  of  increafmg,   was  contrivmg   fome 
check  to  his-  authority;  till  by  the  death  of  the  coniuls,  he 
ilipt  out  of  his  hands,  and  became  too  ftrong  to  be  ntanaged 
by  him  any  longer. 

Odavius  had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  the  city,  and 
fubdued  the  fenate  to  his  mind,  than  he  marched  back  to- 
wards Gaul,  to  meet  Antony  and  Lepidus  \  who  had  already 
paiTed  the  Alps,  and  brought  their  armies  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  have  a  perfonal  interview  with  him;  which  had  been 
privately  concerted  for  fettling  the  terms  of  a  triple  league^ 
and  dividing  the  power  and  provinces  of  the  empire  amongft 
themfelves.  The  place,  appointed  for  this  interview,  was 
a  fmall  ifland  about  two  miles  from  BoncMiia,  formed  by 
|he  river  Khenus,,  which  runs  near  to  that  city«    Her^they 
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Wtt,  and  fpent  three  days  in  a  clofe  conference,  to  adjufl 
file  plan  of  their  accommodation :  the  fubftance  of  which 
'was,  that  the  three  fhould  be  invefted  iointlv  with  fupreme 
power,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  with  tne  title  of  triumvirs^ 
for  fettling  the  ftate  of  the  republick ;  that  they  fhould  ad 
in  all  cafes  by  ccnnmon  oonfent ;  nominate  the  magiftrates 
and  governours  both  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  dei^rmine 
all  affairs  relating  to  the  publick  by  their  {ble  will  an4 
pleafure;  &c.  &c.  The  laft  thing,  which  they  adjufted,  iVas 
the  lift  of  a  profcription,  which  they  were  deteimined  to 
make  of  their  enemies.  This,  as  the  writers  tell  us,  oc^ 
cafioned  much  difficulty  and  warm  contefts  amone  them  ; 
till  each  in  his  turn  confented  to  facrifice  fome  of  his  beft 
friends  to  the  revenge  and  refentment  of  his  collegues.  The 
whole  \i&  is  faid  to  have  confiiled  of  three  hundred  fena- 
toxs  and  two  thoufand  knights ;  all  doomed  to  die  for  a 
crime  the  mofl  unpardonable  to  tyrants,  their  adherence  to 
the  caufe  of  liberty.  They  referved  the  publication  of  the 
general  lift  to  their  anival  at  Rome  ;  excepting:  only  a  few 
of  the  moft  obnoxious,  the  heads  of  the  republican  party» 
about  feventeen  in  all;  the  chief  of  whom  was  Cicero^ 
For  Cicero's  death  was  the  natural  efFe6l  of  their  union^ 
and  a  neceflary  facrifice  to  the  common  intereft  of  the 
three.  Thofe,  who  met  to  deftroy  liberty,  muft  come  de-. 
termined  to  deilroy  him  ;  fince  his  authority  was  too  great 
to  be  fufFered  in  an  enemy,  and  experience  had  (hewn,  that 
nothing  could  make  him  a  friend  to  the  oppreflbrs  of  his 
coimtry. 

Cicero  was  at  his  Tufculan  villa,  when  he  firft  received 
the  news  of  the  profcriptioii,  and  of  his  being  included  in 
It.  It  W2is  the  defign  of  the  triumvirate  to  keep  it  a  fefcret^ 
if  poi&ble,  to  the  moment  of  execution ;  in  order  to  furprife 
thbie,  whom  they  had  delHned  to  deftru6tion,  before  they 
were  aware  of  the  danger,  or  had  ^  time  t6  efcape.  But 
fome  of  Cicero's  friends  found  means  to  give  him  early 
notice  of  it,  upon  which  he  fet  forward  prefently  towards 
Aihuria,  the  neareft  village,  which  he  had  upon  the  fea; 
where  he  embarked  in  a  vefTel  ready  for  him,  with  in- 
tent to  tranfport  himfelf  diredily  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
enemies.  But  the  winds  being  crofs  and  turbulent,  and  the 
fea  wholly  uneafy  to  him,  after  he  had  failed  about  two 
testes  along  the  coaft,  he  landed  at  Circsum,  and  fpent  a 
night  neai"  that  place  in  great  anxiety  and  irrefolution.  The 

Jueftion  was,  what  courfe  he  fliould  fteer  ^  and  whether  he 
lould  fly  to  Brutus,  or  Caflius,  or  to  S.  Pompeius :    bu^ 

afte^ 
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after  aD  his  deliberations,  none  of  them,  it  is  faid,  plenfei 
laaoeroo*  him  fo  much,  as  the  expedient  of  dying.    So  that,  as  Phi- 
tarch  fays,  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  returning'  to  the  city, 
and  killing  himfelf  in  Caefar's  houfe ;  in  order  to  leave  tbe 
guilt  and  curfe  of  his  blood  upon  Caefar's  perfidy  and  ia^ 
"  gratitude :    but  the   importunitv  of  his  fervants    prevailed 
with  him  to  fail  forwards  to  Cajeta ;  where  he  went  again 
on  (hore,  to  repofe  himfelf  in  his  Formian  viOa,  about  a; 
mile  from  the  coaft:  weary  of  his  life  and  die  fea;  and 
declaring  he  would  die  in  that  country,  which  he  had  fo 
SeiKcfoa-  often  faved.  Here  he  fleptfoimdly  for  fevcral  hours ;  though, 
fcr.i,         as  fome  writers  tell  us,   a  great  number  of  crows  were 
fluttering  all  the  while,  and  making  a  ftrange  noife  about 
his  windows,  as  if  to  roufc  and  warn  him  ot  the  approach- 
ing fete;  and   that  one  of  them  made  its  wav  into  the 
chamber,  and  pulled  away  his  very  bed   doaths ;  till  his 
flaves,  admonifhedby^  this  prodi^,  and  afhamed  to  fee  brute 
creatures   more  follicitous   for  nis   fafety  than  themfelves, 
forced  him  into  his  litter  or  portable   chair,    and  carried 
him  away  towards   the   fhip,    throu^    the  private    ways' 
and  walks  of  his  woods ;   having  juft  heard,  that  foldiers 
were  already  come  into  the  country  in  queft  of  him,  and 
not  fer  from  the  villa.    As  foon  as  they  were  gone,  die 
foldiers  arrived*  at  the  houfe ;    and   perceiving  him  to  be 
fled,  purfued   immediately  towards  the   fea,    and  overtook 
him  m  the  wood.     Their  leader  was  one  Popilius  Lenas, 
a  tribune  or  colonel  of  the  army,  whom  Cicero  had  for- 
ijrierly  defended  and  preferved  in  a  capital  caufe*    As  foon 
as  tne  foldiers  appeared,   the  fervants  prepared  diemfeives 
to  fight,  being  refolved  to  defend  their  mailer's  life  at  the 
l^azard  of  their  own ;  but  Cicero  commanded  them  to  fethim 
,  down,  and  to  make  no  rcfiftance.    Then  looking  upon  his 
executioners  with  great  prefence  and  fihnnefs,  and  thruft- 
ing  his  neck,  as  forwardly  as  he  could,   out  of  the  litter, 
he  bad  them  do  their  work,  and  take  what  they  wanted. 
Upon  which  they  cut  off  his  head,    and  both  his  hands, 
and  returned  with  them  in  all  hafte  and  great  joy  towards 
Rome,    as  the  moft  agreeable  praftnt,  which  they  could 
carry  to  Antony.    Popilius  charged  himfelf  with  the  con- 
veyance, without  reflecting  on  tne  infamy  of  carrying  that 
YaJ.MMuffi.  head,  which  had  faved  his  own.     He  found  Antony  m  the 
'•  3*  forum,  furrounded  with  guards  and  crowds  of  people ;  but 

upon  fhcwing^  from  a  diftance,  the  fpoils  which  he  brought, 
he  was  rewarded  upon .  the  fpot  with  the  honour  of  a 
crown,  and  about  eight  thoufand  pounds  fterling.    Antony 

ordered 
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ordered  the  bead  to  be  fixed  upon  the  roftifa  between  the 
two  hands :  a  fad  fpedacle  to  the  city ;  and  what  drew  tears 
from  evenr  eyes  to  fee  thofe  mangled  members,  which  uied 
to  exert  themfelves  fo  glorioufly  from  that  place,  in  defence 
of  the  lives,  the  fortunes,  and  the  liberties  of  the  Roman 
people,  fo  lamentably  expofed  to  the  fcorn  of  (ycophants  and 
traitors.    The  deaths  of  the  reft,  favs  an  hiftorian  of  that 
1^,  caufedonly  a  private  and  particular  forrow,  but  Cicero's 
an  univerfal  one«     It  was  a  triumph   over  the  republick  Cremutiw 
hfelf;   and  feemed  to  confirm  and  eftabliih  the  perpetual  Cordiii«p«a 
flavery  to  Rome.     Antony  confidered  it  as  fuch ;  and,  fati*  ^*"**^ 
ated  with  Cicero's  blood,  declared  profcription  at  an  end* 

He  was  killed  on  the  feventh  of  December;  about  ten 
days  from  the  fettlement  of  the  triumvirate ;  after  he  had 
Hved  iixty  three  years,  eleven  months,  and  five  days. 

CICERO  (Marcus)  the  ion  of  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero: 
of  whom  it  is  the  moft  necelGuy  to  give  fbme  account,  be-* 
cauft  his  chara£ter  has  been  delivered  down  to  us  in  a 
very  difadvantageous,  and,  as  many  .think,  in  a  very  inju- 
rious light.  For  he  has  generally  been  reprefentea,  both 
by  the  ancients  and  moderns,  as  ftupid  and  vicious,  and 
even  a  proverb  of  degeneracy :  yet  when  we  come  to  en-  somc  4« 
quire  accurately  into  the  fadt,  we  ihall  not  find  fiiftcient  Benef.  4* 
ground  for^fo  fcandalous  a  tradition.  3^ 

He  was  born,  as  has  been  obferved  in  die  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, of  Terentia,  in  the  year  that  his  father  obtained  the 
confblihip  :  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  690,  and  about  64 
years  before  Chrift.  In  his  early  youth,  while  he  continu- 
ed under  the  eye  and  difcipline  of  his  father,  he  gave  all 
imaginable  proofs  both  of  an  excellent  temper  and  genius  i 
was  modeft,  trafbble,  and  dutiful ;  diligent  in  his  ftudies, 
and  expert  in  his  exercifes :  fo  that  in  the  Pharfaffil;'  war, 
at  the  age  of  feventeen,  he  acquired  a  great  repdntidn  in 
Pompey's  camp,    by  his  dexterity  of  riding,  throwing  the 

Sfclin,  and  all  die  other  accomplifhments  ofa  young  fo7dier.Cic.4e  offic« 
ot  long  after  Pompey's  death,  he  was  fent  to  Athens,  as  "•  is* 
we  have  iaid,  to  ftudy  under  Cratippus.     Here  indeed,  upon 
his  firft  fally  into  the  world,  he  was  guilty  of  fome  irregu- 
larity of  condud  and  extravagance  of  escpence,  that  made 
kis  father  uneafy :  in  which  he  was  fupjpofed  to  have  been    , 
drawn  by  Qorgias,    his  mafter   of  rhetorick;    a  lover  of 
wine  ana  plcafure ;  whom  Cicero  for  that  reafon  expoftu- 
hted  with  feverely  by  letter,  and  difcharged  from  his  at- 
tendance upon  him.    But  die  young  man  was  foon  made 

fenfible 
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lendble  ^  his  folly,  and  recalled  to  his  duty  by  the  mmon* 
ftrances  of  his  friends^  and  particularly  of  Atticus ;  fo  that 
his  father  readily  paid  his  debts,   ancl  enlarged  his  allow- 
M  Attic,    ance  ;  which  feems  to  have  been  about  700  h  per  annum.* 
"^  '*  From  this. time,  all  the  accounts  of  him  from  the  priaci* 

pal  men  of  the  place,  as  well  as  his  Roman  friends,  who 
had  occafion  to  vifit  Athens,   are  conftant  and  uniform  in 
their  praifes  of  him.    When  Brutus  arrived  there,  he  was 
exceedingly  taken  with  his  virtue  and  good  principles :  of 
which  he  fent  a  high  encomium  to  his  father,  and  entruAed 
him,*  though  but  twenty  years  old,  with  a  principal  com*^ 
mand  in  his  army :   in  which  he  acquitted  himfdf  with  a 
ili^ular  reputation  both  of  courage  and  condw^  j   and  in 
feveral  expeditions  and  encounters  with  the  enemy,  wherei 
)ie  commanded  in  chief,  always  came  off  vi&orious.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  the  death  of  Brutus,  he  efcaped 
to  Pompey ;  who  had  taken  pofleffion  of  Sicily  with  a  great 
army,  ana  fleet  fupcrior  to  any  in  the  empire.    This  waa 
the  lad  refuge  of  the  poor  republicans :  Where  young  Cicero 
was  received  again  with  particular  honours  j^  and  continued 
fighting  ftill  in  the  defence  of  his   country'is  liberty :   till 
Pompey,  by  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  triun^virate,  ob-- 
tained)  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  it,  the  pardon  and   re*« 
ftoration  of  all  the  profcribed  and  exiled  Romans^  who  were 
Appbn.  f. .  then  in  arms  with  him.    Cicero  therefore  took  his  leave 
€ioj  713.    of  Pompey,    and  returned    to  Rome  with  the  reft  of  his 
party :    where  he   lived   for  fome   time  in   the   condition 
of  a  private  nobleman  $    remote   from  all  publick  affairs  i, 
partly  througl^  the  envy  of  the  times,  averfe  to  his  name 
and  principles.^  partly  through  choice,  and  his  old  zeal  for 
le  republican  caufe,  which  he  retained  ilill  to  the  laft* 
this  uneafy  ilate,   where  he  had   nothing  to  roufe  his 
virtue,.*^  excite  his  ambition,  it  is  not  ftrangc  that  he  funk 
into  al^  of  indolence  and  pleafure,   and   the  intemperate 
love  of  :T|!irinei    which  began  to  be  the  fafhionable  vice  of 
.    .      .this  age,  from  the  example  of  Antony,  who  had  lately  pub- 
lifhed  a  volume  on  the  triumphs  of  his  drinking.    Young 
Cicero  is  faid  to  have  praAifed  it  likewife  to  great  excels, 
and  to  have  been  famous  for  the  quantity  he  ufed  to  fwal- 
low  at  a  draught :  as  he  had  refolved,  fays  Pliny,  to  deprive 
K  t  hiA  1  Antony,  the  murderer  of  his  father,  of  the  glory  of  being 
24!  c.ai.  *  ^^  firn  drunkard  of  the  empire. 

Auguftus  however  paid  him  the  compliment,  in  the  mean 
Ap^>  P«  Y^hile,  to  make  him  a  prieft  or  augur,  as  well  as  one  of 
*'S*  thbfc  magiftrates,  who  prefided   over   the  coinage  of  the 
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p&\Uk  taon&y:  in  regard  to  which  there  is  H  tnedaj  fiill 
extant,  with  the  c^ame  of  Cicero  on  the  one  ftde^  and  Ap- 
jixts  Claudius  on  the  other ;  who  was  one  of  his  coUegues 
in  this  office.  But  upon  the  laft  breach  with  Antony^  Au- 
guflus  no  fooner  became  the  fole  mailer  of  Rome,  than 
he  tooic  him  for  his  partner  in  the  confulfhip :  fo  that  his 
letters,  which  brought  the  news  of  the  vidory  at  AAium^ 
and  conqueft  of  Egypt,  were  addrefled  to  Cicero  the  conful  ^ 
mho  had  the  ^eafure  of  publifhing  them  to  the  fcnate  and 
people,  as  well  as  of  making  and  executing  that  decree, 
which  ordered  all  the  ftatues  and  monuments  of  Antony 
to  be  deBiolifhed,  and  that  no  perfon  of  his  family  fhould 
ever  after  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  By  paying  this  ho- 
Jiour  to  the  fon,  Aiigiiftus  made  fome  atonement  for  his 
treachery  to  the  father  j  and  by  giving  the  family  this  op- 
portunity of  revenging  his  deatn  upon  Antony,  fixed  the 
blame  <m  it  alfo  there:  while  the  people  looked  upon  it 
as  divine  and  providential,  that  the  final  overthrow  of  An- 
tony's name  and  fortunes  (hould,  by  a  ftrange  revolution  of 
affiurs,  be  renewed  for  the  triumph  of  young  Cicero.  Soon  Flotarch 
after  Cicero's  confulfhip,  he  was  made  proconful  of  Afia,  ^  ^^'  ^'** 
or,  as  Appian  fays,  of  Syria  5  one  of  the  mofl  confiderable  P*  *^  ' 
provinces  of  the  empire :  from  which  time  we  find  no  far- 
ther mention  of  him  in  hiftory.  He  died  probably  foon 
after  i  before  a  maturity  of  a^  and  experience  haa  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  retrievmg  the  reproach  of  his  in- 
temperance, and  diflinguifhing  himfelf  in  the  councils  of 
the  fbte.  But  from  the  honours  already  mentioned,  it  is 
evident^  that  his  life,  though  blemifhed  by  fome  fcandal,  yet 
was  not  void  of  dignity;  and  amidfl  all  the  vices,  with 
which  he  is  charged,  he  is  allowed  to  have  retained  his  fa-» 
AcFs  wit  and  politenefs. 

There  are  two  ftpries  related  of  him,  which  (hew,,  thatSei*.  fli**; 
hi«  natural  courage  and  high  fpirit  were  far  from  being**  ^* 
fubdued  by  the  ruin  of  his  party  and  fortunes*     For  being 
in  company  with  fome  friends,  where  he  had  drank  very 
hard,  in  the  heat  of  wine  and  pafSon,  he  threw  a  cup  at 
the  head  of  Agrippa  5  who,  next  to  Auguflus,  bore  the  chief 
A^yinRome.     He  was  provoked  to  it  probably  by  fome  pi,'i,.  hift. 
difpute  in  politicks,  or  infuit  on  the  late  champions,  and  li^. »?.  aa; 
vanquifhed  caufe  of  the  republiclc 

At  another  time  during  his  government  6f^  Afiaj  one 
Ceflius,  who  was  afterwards  praetor,  a  flatterer  of  the  times, 
*wla  reviler  of  his  fathex;,  having  the  afTurance  to  come  one 
i^y  to  his  table.  Cicero,  after  he  had  enquired  his  name. 
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in^  und^rftobd,  that  k  was  the  man,  vrho  ufed  to  infiilt  the 
memory  of  his  father,  and  declare  tfiat  he  knew  nothing 
of  polite  letters,  ordered  him  to  be  taken  away,  and  pvL\P- 
M.  Scnec.  Kckly  whipt.  Upon  the  whole,  if  his  life  did  not  entircJy 
iuafor,  6.  contfpond  with  the  fplendor  of  his  father's,  it  fcems  chat^- 
able  to  his  misfortune,  rather  than  his  iBa\dt ;  and  to  cbe 
miferable  ftate  of  the  times,  which  allowed  no  room  for  Ac 
attainment  of  his  father's  honours^  or.  the  imitation  of  hil 
virtues  :  but  if  he  had  lived  in  better  times,  and  a  fuse  n^- 
publick,  though  he  would  not  have  been  fo  eminent^  fcho- 
lar,  or  orator,  or  ftatefman  as  his  father,  yet  he  would  have 
excelled  him  probably  in  that  charaifter,  which  confered  a 
more  fubftantial  power  and  dazzling  glory^  the  fame  of  a 
bravie  and  accomplifhed  general. 

CIMABUE. (Giovanni)  a  rcrtowned  painter,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  the  year  1240,  and  was  the  firft  who 
De  PUcj  revived  the  art  of  painting  in  Italy.  Being  defcended  of  a 
Fre(iioy/&c.nt)bIe  family,  and  a  clad  of  fprighdy  pmts,  he  was  ibnt  to 
fchool^  in  order  to  learti  the  belles  lettrtt  of  thofe  times; 
but  iriftead  of  minding  his  books,  fce  was  obferved  to  fpitni 
all  his  time  in  drawing  the  figures,  of  men,  or  horfes,  «r 
the  like,  upon  paper,  or  the  backiide  of  his  books.  The 
line  arts  having  been  extinft  in  Italy ^  ever  Ikice  the  cruj^lion 
of  the  barbarians,  the  fenite  of  Flotence  had  fent  aft  dMit 
time  for  painters  out  of  Greece,  to  reftdre  painting  1*1  Trf- 
cany.  Cimabtie  ^as  therr  firft  difciple :  for  following  his 
natural  bent,  he  ufed  to  elope  from  ichool,  and  pafe  whole 
days  with  thofe  painters  to  fee  them  SvoA.  tfis  fath^  per- 
teiving  what  a  turn  he  had  Ms  wUy,  agreed  with  the  Gi4eks 
to  take  hinv  under  their  care.  Accor*ngly  he  fell  to  b«- 
finefs,  and  foon  furpafTed  his  matters  both  ih  flefign  and 
colouring.  He  gave  fomething  of  ftrength  and  freedom  to 
his  works,  to  which  they  could  never  arrive :  and  Aough 
lie  wanted  the  art  of  managing  his  lighfts  and  fli^dows,  was 
l)ut  litde  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  pferfpeaivc,  and  in 
divers  other  particulars  but  indifferendy  accomplished,  yet 
the  foundation,  which  he  laid  for  ftit^re  improvement^  en- 
titled him  to  the  name  of  the  <'  father  of  the  firft  age,  or 
•*  infancy  of  modern  painting." 

Cimabue  painted,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  Aofe  tittKS, 
iji  frefco,  and  in  diftemper,  paindng  in  oil  being .  not  then 
found  out.  He  painted  a  great  many  thmgs  at  Florence, 
fome  of  which  are  yet  remaining  :  bait,  as  liis  faftie  began 
to  fpread,  he  was  fent  for  to  many  remote  places,  aftd  scntior^ 
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the  reft  to  Afceci,  a  city  of  Umbria,  and  the  birth  place 
•f  St.  Francis.  There  an  the  lower  church,  in  company 
with  thoTe  Greek  painters,  he  painted  Tome  of  the  cieling 
and  the  fides  of  the  church,  with  the  ftories  of  the  lives 
<)f  our  Saviour  and  St.  Francis  ^  in  all  which  he  fo  far 
out  did  the  coadjutors,  that,  taking  courage,  he  reiblved  to 
paint  by  himfdf,  and  undertook  che  upper  chil^rch  in  frefco. 
Being  returned  to  Flor^ice,  he  painted  for  the  church  of 
Saiida  Maria  Novella,  where*  he  went  firfttp  fchool,  a  great 
piece  of  our  Jady,  which  is  ftill  to  be  feen  between  the 
cfaapd  of  the  Ruciliai,  and  that  of  the  Bardi  di  Vernia  ; 
and  which  was  die  biggeft  pidure,  that  had  been  feen  in 
thofe  days.  The  connoifleurs  fay,  that  one  may  even  now 
difcem  m  it  the  Greek  way  of  his  firft  mafiers,  though 
bettered,  and  endeavouring  at  the  modern  way  of  painting. 
It  produced  however  fo  much  wonder  in  the  people  of.  thofe 
times,  that  it  ¥^s  carried  from  Cimabue's  houfe  to  the 
church  with  trumpets  before  it,  and  in  folemn  proceffion ; 
and  he  was  highly  rewarded  and  honoured  by  die  city  for 
it.  There  is- a  tradition,  that,' while  Cimabue  watf  doing 
diis  piece  in  a  garden  he  hed  near  the  gate  of  St.  Peter, 
Charles  of  Anjou  king  of  Naples  came  through  Florence : 
where  being  received  with  all  poflible  demonftrations  of  re- 
^d,  the  magiftrates,  among  other  entcrtairtments,  carried 
him  to  (ee  this  piece.  And  becaufe  no  body  had  yet  (sen 
it,  all  die  gentry  of  Florence  waited  upon  him  thither ; 
and  with  fuch  extraordinary  rejoicings,  that  the  name  of  the  - 
place  was  changed  to  Borgo  Allegri,  that  is,  the  merry  . 
friHirb ;  which  name  it  has  retained  to  this  day,  though  it 
has  fince  been  built  upon,  and  made  a  part  of  the  city. 

Cimabue  was  alfo  a  great  archifeiS,  as  well  as  painter, 
and  concerned  in  the  fabridc  of  Sanfta  Maria  del  Fior  in 
Florence :  during  which  employment,  being  arrived  at  the 

'  age  of  fixty  years,  he  died.  He  left  many  difciples,  and 
among  the  reft  Ghiotto,  who  proved  an  excellent  mafter. 
It  is  faid,  that  if  he  had  not  been  followed  fo  clofe,  and  fo 
much  out  done  by  his  fcholar  Ghiotto,  his  fame  would  have 
been  much  greater  than  it  is.  Cimabuc's  pi6hire  is  ftill  to 
be  feen,  done  by  the  hand  of  Simon  Sancfc,  in  the  chapel 
houfc  <k  Sanda  Maria  Novella,  made  in  Porfil,  in  the  hi- 
ftory  of  faith.  It  is  a  figure,  which  has  a  lean  face,  a  little 
red  beard,  in  point  with  a  capuche,  or  monks  hood,  upon 
his  head,  after  the  fafhion  of  thofe  times :  and  the  figure 
next  to  him  is  Simon  Sanefe  himftlf,  who  drew  his  ownPj'nt*''! 

[■  jM^ture  by  the  help  of  two  looking  glafles.  &TV^\  '1 
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CIOFAKI  (Hercules)  a  learned  Italian  of  Sulmo* 
publiihed  annotations  upon  all  the  works  of  Ovid,  in  the 
year  1578,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  Ovid,  and  a 
dcfcription  of  the  country  of  Sulmo.    It  is  faid,  diat  the 
honour,  which  Ciofani  afTumed  to  himielf  upon  being  the 
cx>untryman  of  Ovid,  induced  him  to  undertake  his  com- 
mentaries upon  this  poet  -,  and  that  the  hearty  inclination, 
with  which  he  purfued  the  afireeable  tafk,  contributed  not 
Bailiet^       a  little  to  his  having  fueceedea  fo  well  in  it.    Paul  Manu* 
jfc^^ffl  *u  **"*  ^^y^*  ^*^  ^^  notes  upon  the  Metamorphofis  are  full 
P'^33>*  '    of  excellent  learning,  and  written  in  plire  and  elegant  Latin. 
Muretus  has  pafled  the  fame  judgment  upon  hinu  '  Scaliger 
fays  in  general,  that  he  wrote  well  upon  Ovid ;  Itnd  adds^ 
wnat  is  ftill  more  to  his  credit,  that  he  was  a  very  honeft 
man.     He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  very  modeft  as 
well  as  a  very  judicious  and  learned  man ;    ready  to  com- 
mend others,  but  an  enemy  to  cenfure.     His  annotations 
upon  Ovid  were  printed  at  fiiu  in  a  feparate  volume  by  them- 
felvesf  but  they  have  fince  been  difperfed  among  others, 
fome  of  them  at  leait,    in  the  variorum  editions  of  that 
author. 

CLAGETT  (William)  an  eminent  and  learned  di- 
vine, was  bom  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary  in  St.  Edmund's 
^   Bury,  Suffolk,  of  which  his  father  was  ledurer,  upon  the 
Bi6{t.Brit»  14th  of  September  1646;   and  educated  at  the  free  fchod 
there  under  dr.  Thomas  Stevens,  who  wrote  notes  on  Sta- 
tins.    He  was  admitted  of  Emanuel  college  in  Cambridge 
upon  the  5  th  of  Septemoer  1659,  when  he  was  not  full 
thirteen  years  of  age,  and  took  bis  d^rees  in  arts  r^ularly, 
ending  with  that  of  do£tor  in  divinity  in  the  year  1683. 
His  nrft  appearance  in  the  world  was  at  his  own  native 
town  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  where  he  was  chofen  one  of 
the  preachers,  and  continued  fuch  for  feven  years.    Then  he 
removed  to  6ray*s  Inn  in  London,  and  was  eleded  preacher 
to  that  honourable  fociety  upon  the  firft  vacancy.     Befides 
this  employment,  which  he  held  as  long  as  he  lived,  he 
was  prefented  by  the  lord  keeper  North,  who  was  a  rela- 
tion of  his  wi^,    to  the  r^ory    of  Famham  Royal  in 
Buckinghamfhire,  into  which  he  was  inflituted  upon  the 
J4th  of  May  1683.    He  was  le£turer  alfo  of  St.  Michael 
Baififhaw,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  that  pariih^  upon  the. 
death  of  dr.  Benjamin  Calamy;    ana  dr.  Shaip,  afterwards 
arqhbifhop  of  York,    ip   his  preface  to  dr.  Ulagett's  fer- 
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fnMis,  fays,  that  **  there  never  were  two  greater  men  fuc- 
•*  ccffiveiy  lefturers  of  one  parifh,  nor  was  €ver  any  pariih 
**  kinder  to  two  Icfturers."  He  was  alfo  chaplain  in  or- 
dinanr  to  the  king.  He  died  of  the  fmall  pox  upon  the  28th 
of  March  1688,  in  the  forty  fecond  year  of  his  age;  and 
his  wife  ditd  eighteen  days  after  him  of  the  fame  diftem- 
per,  and  was  buried  at  ot.  Michael  Baflifhaw  in  the  fame 
mve  with  him.  He  had  many  great  as  well  as  good  qua- 
lities, (b  that  the  untimelinefs  of  his  death  made  him  Juftly 
lamented.     Dr.  Sharp,  in  the  preface  above-mentioned,  has 

EVen  him  a  noble  charaAer :  and  bifhop  Burnet  has  ranked 
m  among  thofe  eminent  and  worthy  men,  whofe  lives  and 
labours  did,  in  a  great  meafure,  refcue  the  church  from  the 
reproaches  which  the  follies  of  others  had  drawn  upon  it.  H!ft.  ofh» 
It  muft  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  excellent^**  ^'^*» 
divines,  who  made  the  noble  ftand  againft  popery,  in  the  .5^/ 
reign  of  king  James  II. 

Dr.  Clagett  publifhed  feveral  things ;  a  few  pieces  againft 
the  diflenters,  many  againft  the  papifts,  fome  of  which  are 
to  be  found  in  **  tne  rrefervative  againft  popery,"  which  is 
a  colle<£tion  of  trads  printed  in  1739  in  two  volumes  folio, 
fiut  his  principal  work  is  his  Difcourie  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  with  a  confutation  of  fome 
part  of  dr.  Owen's  book  upon  that  fubjeft.  The  firft 
part  of  this  work  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1677  in  8vo; 
and  the  fecond  in  1680,  in  which  there  is  An  anfwer  to 
mr.  John  Humphrey's  animadverfions  on  the  firft  part* 
There  was  alfo  a  third  part  defigned :  for  dr.  Owen  having 
made  a  great  (hew  in  the  margin  of  his  book,  of  quotati-* 
ons  from  the  fathers,  as  if  antiquity  had  been  on  his  fide, 
dr.  Clagett  intended  to  prove,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  conclu^ 
fion  of  his  fecond  part,  that  dr.  Owen  had  not  the  fathers 
on  his  fide.  The  do^or  had  finifhed  his  coUe^ons  from 
the  ancients  to  this  purpofe,  and  made  the  book  ready  for 
the  prefs;  but  it  happened  unfortunately,  that  the  manu-- 
fcript  copy  was  lodged  with  a  friend  of  his,  whofe  houfe 
was  burnt,  and  the  book  perifhed  in  the  flames,  after  which 
accident  he  had  no  time  to  finifh  his  coUe&ions,  though 
he  began  them  a  fecond  time.  From  thefe  feveral  pieces, 
which  dr.  Clagett  publifhed  himfelf,  the  reader,  as  dr.  Sharp 
obferves,  may  form  a  judgment  of  his  genius  and  abilities : 
^  and  if  a  friend,  adds  he,  can  fpeak  without  partiality, 
^  there  doth  in  thofe  writings  appear  fo  ftrong  a  judgment, 
'f  fuch  an  admirable  feculty  of  'reafoning,  fo  much  honefly 
<^  mid  candour  of  temper,  fo  great  plainncfii  and  perfpicuity, 
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<^  fb  -much  fpirit  and  quiclcnefs,  and,  in  a  word,  all  tliO 
^^  qualities  that  can  recommend  an  author,  or  render  hii 
<^  books  excellent  in  their  kind,  that  I  fliould  not  fcrupk 
^^  to  give  4r>  Clagett  a  place  among  the  moft  eminent  and 
**  celebrated  writers  of  this  church. 

After  this  learned  author's  dcceafe,  his  brother  Nicholas 
Clagett  publi(bed  four  volumes  of  his  fermons:  the  firft 
in  1689,  and  the  third  and  fourth  not  till  1720.  tt  is  re- 
markable, that  one  of  thefe  fermons  ^as  greatly  admired  hj 
^ueen  Mary,  namely,  the  fixteenth  in  the  firft  volume  upon 
Job  ii.  10.  *'  Shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hand  of  Grod« 
•*  and  fliall  not  we  receive  evil  ?"  This  the  pious  queeit 
defiredto  hear  read  more  than  once,  during  her  illnefs,  a 
little  before  her  deoeafe.  It  was  compofed  by  the  learned 
author  upon  the  death  of  a  child  of  his,  that  happened  juft 
before  j  and  it  is  faid  to  have  been  the  laft  he  made* 

CLAGETT  (Nicholas)  diftinguiflied  himfelf,  not 
only  by  puUilhing  the  fermons  of  his  deceafed  elder  brothefy 
as  we  have  juft  obfen^ed,  but  alfo  by  fermons  and  pamf^ets 
of  his  own,  which  (hewed  ingenuity  and  learning,  though 
not  equal  to  his  brother's.     He  was  born  at  St./Edmund's 
Bury  in  May  1654^  and  educated  at  the  fchool  there  under 
mr.  Edunard  Leeds,    wbo  publiihed  Sele6l  disdogues  of  Lu* 
cian,  a  Greek  grammar,  £sc.     He  was  admitted  of  Chrift's 
college  in  Cambridge  upon  the  12th  of  January  1671,  re* 
gularly  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  in  1704  commenced 
dodor  in  divinity.     Upon  his  brother's  renK>val  to  Gray's 
lan^  he  was  elected  in  his  room»  March  21,  1680,  preacher 
at  St.  Mary's  in  Burys  in  which  ftation  he  continued  near 
ibrty  fix  years.     He  was  not  in  the  mean  time  without  other 
pretennent.     la  February  1683,  he  was  inftituted  to  the 
reftory  of  Thurlo  Paarva;   and  in  June  1693,  niade  arch- 
deacon of  Sudbury  by  Moor«^  then  biihop  of  Norwich.  He 
had  alio  the  fedorv  of  Hitcham  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  was 
inftituted  in  Mai^h  1707.     He  died  on  the  ^jth  of  January 
1 726-* 7,  in  the  {e^enty  third  yeai*  of  his  age:    and  among 
0ther  children  left  Nicholas,  wko  was  afterwards  lord  bi- 
ihop ef  Exeter.    His  writings   wore,    i.  A  perfuafive  to 
peaceabli^nefs  and  obedience.     An  aflfiKe  feimon  published  in 
1683.   .2.  A  per(w£ve  to  iin  ingenious  trial  of  opinions  in 
religion.     A  psm-phlet  \n  1685.     3.  A  vifitadcm  iermon  in 
1686,     4.  Chriilliin  fimplicity.    A  fermon  preached^  befbce 
the  queen,  Decen^ber  31,  1704.     5.   Truth  defended,  and 
boldncfs  in  error  roiuM^d.     A  confiderable  o(^avo  volurov 
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Ig^nft  niF*  W^ifton's  book,  intitled,  The  accomplifhrnfot 
(f  icripture.  propt^cies.     This  wa3  publilhed  in  the  year 

CLARKE  (Samuel)  cele*brated  for  his  (kill  in  oriental 
bt^nuiig^  vas.  ])orn  at  Qrackley  in  Northamptonihire,  and"^ 
bpc^me  ^  (ludent  in  Merton  college  in  Oxford  in  the  year 
1638,  ivl^en  hp  was  only  fifteen  years  old.     He  refidea  in  Wood't 
tbat  univerfity  three  years,  and  was  then  obliged  to  leave  A****"« 
i^  becaufe  the  tgwn  was  about  to  be  garrifoned   for  the  ^*"** 
ipi^  of  king  Charjes  I.  but  aftpr  thp  furrender  of  that  place 
to  the  pax]ianient,  he  retjnrned  to  his  college,  fubmitted  to 
the  yifitox^  appointed  by  ^e  then  powers  in  beins,  and  the 
£|ine  year,  v^hich  ly^  1648,  took  the  degree  of  maflerof 
arts-     The  year  following  he  was  defigned  the  firft  archity- 
pogra^us  of  th^  univeriuy,   and  for  nis  better  encourage- 
ment in  that  office,  had  the  grant  of  the  fuperior  beadleuip 
9f  the  ciyij  law>  when  it  fbould  become  vacant,  given  to 
hiai,  and  to  his  fucceflbrs  in  that  place  for  even     in  1650 
he  was  mafter  of  a  boarding  fchool  at  lilington  near  London, 
during  his  continuance  at  which  place  he  lent  an  aflifting  hand 
towards   the  correfling  and  publifhing  the  Polyglott  bible. 
In  16^8  he  returned  a  fecond  time  to  the  uniyerfity  -,  and 
forefeeing  the  death  of  him,  who  held  the  fuperior  beadle- 
Oxip  of  !^w,  was  eleded  architypographus  May  14,  1658, 
^d  on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month,  fuperior  beadle  of  the 
civil  law ;  both  which  places  he  held  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  his  houfe  in   Halywell,   in  the 
fuburbs  of  Oxford,  upon  December  27,  1669. 

He  was  extremely  well  verfed  in  Greek  and  Latin  litera7 
ture,  and  had  alfo  an  uncommon  jQcill  in  the  oriental  lan- 
^lag^.  His  works  are  as  follows.  Variae  Icftjones  &  ol?r 
lervationes  in  Chaldaicam  paraphraiim :  thefe  are  in  the 
fiauJi  volume  of  the  Polyglott  bible  beginning  at  page  17th. 
Scicyada  metrica  &  phytnmica ;  feu  tracSatus  de  profodia  Ara- 
J^ipa  ex  authoribus  probatiffimis  eruta.    And,  Septimum  Bi-  , 

tliorum  Polyglottum  volumen  cum  veriionibus  antiquiffimis, 
oon  Chaldaica  tantum,  fed  Syriacis,  ^thiopicis,  Copticis, 
Arabicis,  Perficis  contextym.  He  alfo  tranflated  from  the 
original  manufcript  of  the  publick  library.at  Cambridge,  Pa- 
^phraftes  Chaldasus  in  libr.  Paralipomenon.;  which  book  dr. 
Edmund  Caftell  confulted,  as  he  tells  us  in  the  preface  to 
bis  Lexicon  Heptaglotton,  when  he  compofed  that  elaborate 
work.  Clarke  alfo  took  great  pains  in  th?  Hebrew  text, 
Cbaldee  paraphrafc,  and  the  Perfian  gofpels  in  the  Polyglotj; 
\       -:  '  T  4  bible, 
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bible,  which  laft  he  tranflated  into  Latin  j  and  there  g<J!» 
aifo  under  his  name  a  tranflation  out  of  Hebrew  into  Lati^ 

Wood's       ^^  another  piece,  intitled.  The  miftna  of  the  firft  MaiTereth 

Athene      Pf  tra6l  of  the  talmud,  called  Beracoth. 

pxoai 

CLARKE  (Dr.  Samuel)  one  of  the  greateft  divines 

that  any  age  has  produced,  was  the  fon  of  Edward  Clarke, 

efq;  alderman  of  the  city  of  Norwich,    and  one  of  its  re- 

prefentatives  in  parliament  for  feveral  years;  and  bom  there 

Account  of  upon  the   nth  of  0<9x)ber   1675.    He  was   inftruded  in 

^  f*^*»     ,  claffical  learning  at  the  free  fchool  of  that  town ;  and  in 

JJ^Ja^^^fthe  year  1691,    removed  from  thence  to  Caius  college  in 

dr.  Clarke,  Camoridge,  where  his  uncommon  genius  and  abilities  foon 

by  Benjamin  ^egan  to  di<i)lay  thcmfelves.     Though  the  philofophy  of  Des 

S^dbiihor^^^^  was  at  that  time  the  eftaWiflicd  philofophy  of  the 

of  Winche-  univerfltv,  yet  mr.  Clarke  eafily  maftered  the  new  fyftem  of 

ftcr,  prefix- fir  Ifaac Newton;  and  in  order  to  his  firft  degree  of  arts, 

ciarke't      performed  a  publick  exerdfe  in  the  fchools  upon  a  aueftion 

ietmons,  p.  taken  from  thence.     He  greatly  contributed  to  the  eftablUh^ 

1.2.  London  ment  of  the  Newtonian  philofophy  by  an  excellent  tran- 

JJ3o>  >»      flation  of,   and  notes   upon,  Rohault's  phyficks,  which  he 

|bi4,p.3^4^finiflied  before  he  was  two  and  twenty  years  of  age.     The 

fyftem  of  natural  philofophy,   then  generally  tau^t  in  the 

univerfity,  was  that  written  by  mr.  Kohault,  founded  alto- 

f  ether  upon  Cartefian  principles,  and  very  ijl  tranflated  into 
«atin.  Mr.  Clarke  gave  a  new  tranflation,  and  added  to 
it  fuch  notes,  as  might  lead  ftudcnts  infenfibly,  and  by  de- 
grees, to  other  and  truer  notions,  than  could  be  found  uiere, 
**  And  this  certainly,  fays  bifliop  Hoadly,  was  a  more  pni- 
•*  dent  method  of  introducing  truth  unknown  before,  than 
^*  to  attempt  to  throw  afide  this  treatife  entirely,  and  write 
**  a  new  one  inftead  of  it.  The  fuccefs  anfweied  exceed- 
**  ingly  well  to  his  hopes ;  and  he  may  juftly  be  ftfled  a 
**  great  benefaftor  to  the  univerfity  in  this  a^ttempt.  For 
^^  "by  this  means  the  true  philofophy  has  without  any  noife 
•'  prevailed ;  and  to  this  day  his  tranflation  of  Rphault  is, 
**  generally  fpeaking,  the  ftanding  text  for  ledures,  and 
**  his  notes  the  firft  direction  to  thofe,  who  are  willing  to 
f*  receive  the  reality  and  truth  of  things  in  the  place  of 
JW.  Pf  5f  *'  invention  and  romance."  Mr.  Whilton  relates,  that  in 
the  year  1697,  while  he  was  chaplain  to  Mopre  bifiiop  of 
Korwicfi,  he  met  young  mr,  Clarke,  then  whpUy  unknown 
to  him,  at  a  coffee  hou^  in  that  city ;  where  they  entered 
into  a  converfation  about  the  Cartefian  philofophy,  parti- 
pularly  Rohault's  phyficks,  which  mr.  Clarke's  tutor,  as  he 

■     ■    •  tells 
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teUs  us,  had  put  him  upon  tranflating.  '^  The  refult  of  this 

**  converfation  was,  fays  mr.  Whifton,  that  I  was  greatly 

^^  furprifed,  that  (b  young  a  man  as  mr.  Clarke  then  was, 

^^  fliould  know  fo  much  of  thofe  fublime  difcoveries,  which 

'^  vrerc  then  almoft  a  fecret  to  all,  but  to  a  few  particular 

^  mathematicians.     Nor  did  I  remember,    continues  he, 

*^  above  one  or  two  at  the  moft,   whom  I  had  then  met 

**'  with,  that  feemed  to  know  fo  much  of  that  philofophy, 

**  as   mr.  Clarke,**    This  tranflation  of  Rohault  was  fim:  Hifbricil 

printed  in  the  vear  1697  in  8vo»    There  have  been  four  memoin  aT 

editions  of  it,  m  every  one  of  which  improvements  have  ^**?  I?*  *^ 

been  made;  efpecially  in  the  laft  in  8vo.  in  17 18,  which ^.'ci^i^e^ 

has   the  following  title:  Jacobi  Rohaulti  phyfica.    Latine  by  Wiiiiam 

vcrtit,  recenfuit,  et  uberioribus  jam  annotationibus,  ex  illu- JJj^*"^"* 

ftriffimi  Ifaaci  Newtoni  philofophia  maximam  partem  hauftis,  3/4.  Z^* 

amplificavit  &  ornavit  S.  Clarke,  S.  T.  P.    Accedunt  ed-edit.' 

am  in  hac  quarts  editione  novse  aliquot  tabulae  aeri  incifse, 

et  annotationes  multum  funt  aufbe.    Dr.  John  Clarke,  late 

dean  of  Sarum,    and  our  author's  brother,  tranilated  this 

work  into  Engliih,    and  publiflied   it  in  two  volumes   in 

8vo. 

Afterwards  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  divinity;  and,  in 
order  to  fit  himfelf  for  the  facred  funAion,  he  ftudied  the  . 
Old  Teftament  in  the  original  Hebrew,  the  New  in  the  ori- 
ginal Greek,  and  the  primitive  chriftian  writers.  Having  H^-^p- 
taken  holy  orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  Moore  bifhop  of 
Norwich,  who  was  ever  after  his  conftant  friend  and  pa«- 
tron,  Mr.  Whifton  claims  the  merit  of  introducing  him 
to  the  acquaintance  and  friendfhip  of  this  bifhop :  and  tells 
us,  that,  after  the  converfation  mentioned  above,  which  he 
immediately  gave  the  biihop  an  account  of,  alderman  Clarke  ' 

and  his  fon  were,  by  the  bifhop's  order,  invited  and  hand- 
fomely  entertained  ^at  the  palace.    The  next  year,  which 
was   1698,  mr.  Whifton,  being  collated  by  tne  bifhop  to 
the  living  of  Loweftoftin  Suffolk,  refigned/his  chaplainfhip^ 
in  which  he  was  fucceeded  by  mr.  Clarke;  who  lived  forHlftorical 
near  twelve  years  b^  this  flatioh,    with   all  the  freedoms  nieiiioin,&c, 
of  a  brother    and  an  equal,-  rather   than   as  an  inferior.  P*  ^* 
The  bifhop  efteemed  him  highly,  while  he  lived ;  and  at 
his  death,  gave  him  the  higheft  proof  of  his  confidence  in 
him,  by  leaving  folely  in  his  hands  all  the  concerns  of  his 
family  :  a  truft,  which  mr.  Clarke  executed  very  faithfully, 
and  to  the  entire  {ztishRlon  of  every  perfon  concerned.  In  jjoaSly 
the  year  1699,  mr.  Clarke  publifhed  two  treatifes  :  one,  in- 
tided*  Three  praAical  eflays  onbaptifm,  (X)nfirni^tion,  and 
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repentance ;  the  other.  Some  refleiQiions  an  that  part  of  9 
book,  called  Amyntor,  or  a  defence  of  Milton's  lite,  which 
relates  to  the  writings  of  the  primitive  fathers,  and  the 
canon  of  the  New  Teftan*6nt.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend.  TW 
author  of  the  Amynter«  it  is  well  known,  was.  th^  fymouM 
mr.  Toland.  Bifhop  noadiy  fays,  that  he  mentions  tt^efb 
pieces  of  mr.  Clarke,  not  to  put  them  upon  a  level  with  his 
other  performances,  but  only  as,  ^^  having  Mpon  them  tha 
^^  plain  works  of  a  chriftian  frame  of  mindi  and  as  pfoofii 
^*  of  hjs  knowledge  in  the  writings  of  thofe  early  ages,  even 
mem.  ^^  ^t  his  firft  fettingout  in  the  world."  M^- Wbiflon  e&eems 

*«•  f'  *•     the  Three  prafUcaf  eflays,  the  moil  ferious  treatiie  that  mr. 
Clarke  ever  wrote  ^  ^d  whjch,  with  a  little  corr^ion,  wiU 
ftill  be  very  ufefiil   in  all  chriftian  f^m^ilies.     '^  I  well  re- 
member, fays  he,  how  I  once  told  him,  after  he  hjul  faeeit 
long  at  St.  Jaines's,  and  about  the  courti  that  I  doubted 
he  was  not  now  fo  ferious  and  good  a  christian,  as  be 

JUd.  p.  6.  '^  had  been  in  the  days  of  Hermas  :"  leaning  the  time  of 
his  writing  the  three  prqilical  edays.,  in  i^^hi^h  he  had  fre- 
quently quoted  The  ihepherd  of  Herm^.  There  hav« 
been  ieveral  editions  of  thefe  eflays.  The  reflections  upoiy 
Amyntor  was  published  without  a  nmne  ^  bjuyt  has  fincebeen 
added  to  dr.  Clarke's   letter  to  mr.  JDodweU,  &c.     In  th/^ 

Sanyo  I,  he  publifhed  A  paraphriaie  upon  thf  gofpel  of  St* 
atthew  -y  which  was  followed  in  1702  by  the  par^phrafes 
upon  the  gofpels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke^  and  ibon  after 
by  a  third  volume  upon  St.  John.  They  M^ere  aftertvards 
printed  together  in  two  voluines  in  8vo  ^  and  hav£  been  (9 
univerfally  admired,  as  to  undergo  if&veral  edjbdons.  He  ha4 
a£):ually  begMa  a  paraphrase  upon  the  A^  of  the  apoftles, 
inEimediately  after  the  others  were  publiihed,  and  had  cer-^ 
tainly  gone  through  all  the  remaining  books  pf  the  New 
Teftamcnt,  but  fomcthing  accidentally  interrupted  the  execur 
xion  i  **  and  it  is  now,  fays  bifbop  Hoadly,  ouly  to  be 
'^  lamented,  that  any  thing  {iiSt  diver.ted  him  £rom  if,  \  or 
^^  that  he  did  not  afterwards  prevail  upon  hinf^etf*  to  cer 
<^  fume  and  complete  fo  excelleiit  a  work^  which  his  friends 
^^  often  prefled  upon  him,  and  to  >which  iie  would  fome? 
^^  times  anfwer,  that  it  was  made  lefs  nece;Cary  by  the  ia- 
^^  hours  of  ieveral  worthy  and  learned  perfons,  ilnce  the 
Account,&c.^^  a{^>earance  of  his  work  upon  the  four  goi^ls.'* 
f>  ic.  in  the  mean  time  bifhop  Mooce,  4iis  patron^  gave  our 

author  the  xtStory  of  Drayton  near  Norwich,  ,^nd  procured 
for  him  a  pariib  in  that  city ;  and  thofe  he  (erved  himfelf 
in  the  ieafon^  when  the  biiliop  refided  at  Norwich.    His 

preach- 
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preaching  at  firft  was  without  notes,  and  fo  continued  to  be  till 
he  was  re£tor  of  St.  James's.  In  the  year  1704,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  preach  mr.  Boyle's  ledure ;  and  the  fubjeA  hp 
choiie  was.  The  being  and  attributes  of  God.  He  fucceeded 
fo  mrell  in  this,  and  gave  Aich  high  fatisfadion,  that  he  w^3 
i4>pointed  to  preach  the  fame  ledure  the  next  year ;  when  he 
cfaofe  for  his  fubjeft.  The  evidences  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  Thefe  fermons  were  firft  printed  in  two  diftin^ 
volumes:  the  former  in  1705,  the  latter  in  1706.  They 
have  ^nce  been  printed  in  one  volume,  under  the  general  ti- 
tle €»f  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  being  and  attributes  of  God^ 
the  obligations  of  natural  religion,  and  the  truth  and  certain- 
ty of  the  chriftian  revelation,  in  anfwer  to  mr.  Hobbesy  Spi- 
noza, the  author  of  the  oracles  of  reafon,  and  other  deniers 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  mr.  Qarke,  having  endea- 
voured in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  to  {hew,  that  the  being  ' 
of  a  God  may  be  demonflrated  by  arguments  a  priori,  is  un- 
luckiiy  involved  in  the  cenfure,  mr.  Pope  has  pafied  upon  this 
method  of  reafoning  in  the  following  lines.  They  are  put 
into  the  mouth  of  one  of  his  dunces,  addreffing  bimfelf  ta 
tbe  goddefs  DuUnefs : 

Let  others  creep  by  timid  fteps  and  flow. 
On  plain  experience  lay  foundations  low. 
By  common  fenfe  to  common  knowledge  bred, 
And  loft  to  nature's  caufe  throu^  nature  led* 
All-feeing  in  thy  mifts,  we  want  no  guide. 
Mother  of  arrogance,  and  fource  of  pride  ! 
We  nobly  take  the  hieh  priori  road. 
And  reaion  downward,  till  we  doubt  of  God. 

Dunciad,  b.  iv.  1.  ^^g* 

upon  which  we  have  the  following  note:  <^  Thofe,  who, 
"  from  the  eSc&s  in  this  vifible  world,  deduce  the  eternal 
<<  power  and  Godhead  of  the  firft  caufe,  though  they  cannot 
<(  attain  to  an  adequate  idea  of  the  Deity,  yet  diicover  fo 
'^  much  of  him,  as  enables  them  to  fee  the  ena  of  their  crea^ 
^'  tion,  and 'the  means  of  their  happinefs :  whereas  they, 
^'  who  take  this  high  priori  road,  a^  Hobbes;  Spinofa,  Des 
^^  Cartes,  and  fome  better  reaibners,  for  one  that  goes  right, 
"  ten  lofe  themfelves  in  mifts,  or  ramble  after  vifions,  which 
^^  deprive  them  of  all  fight  of  their  end,  and  miflead  them  in 
**^  the  choice  of  wrong  means."  Mr.  Clarke,  it  is  probable, 
would  not  have  denied  this^  and  the  poet  perhaps  would 
bye  fpared  ^is  better  reafoner?,  and  not  have  joined  them 

$  with 
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With  ftich  company,  had  he  recoIleSed  our  author's  apof 
for  ufing  the  argument  a  priori.    **  TTie  argument  a 
*«  ori,  fays  mr.  Clarke,  is  hideed  by  far  the  moft  generally 
'*  ufeful  argument,  moft  eafy  to  be  underftood,  and  in  (cymt 
••  degree  fuiled  to  all  capacities  ;  and  therefore  it  ought  al- 
**  ways  to  be  infifted  upon.     But  for  as  much  as  atheiftical 
**  writers  have  fometimes  oppofed  the  being  and  attributes  at 
**  God  by  fuch  metaphyfical  reafonings,  as  can  no  othervirife 
•*  be  obviated,    than  by  arguing  a  priori ;    therefore  this 
"  manner  of   arguing  alfo   is   ufeful  and  neccflary  in  its 
CUrke*!      **  proper  placc/'  .  We  are  not  quite  of  mr.  Clarke's  opinion 
Works,  Tol.  here,  fmce  we  cannot  but  think  all  the  metaphyiicai  reafon- 
J\P*  75^-  ings  a  prioi^  againft  the  being  and  ajttributes  of  God,  fiiS- 
.  ciently  obviated  by  the  reafoner  a  pofteriori,  who,  having 
built  his  demonftration  of  thofe  great  points  upon  the  fblid 
foundation  of  matter   of  faft,  may  juftly  leave  the  meta- 
phyfician  to  reafon  by  himfelf.     We  are  therefore  better 
pleafed  with  mr.  Clarke's  manner  of  expreffing  himfelf,  in 
the  anfwer  he  made  to  mr.  Whifton  upon  this  occafion. 
**  When  mr.  Clarke  brought  me  his  book,  fays  mr.  Whif- 
ton, it  was  the  firft  volume  I  fuppofe,  I  was  in  my  gar- 
den  againft  St.  Peter's  college  in  Cambridge,  where  I 
•*  then  lived.    Now  I  perceived,  that  in  thefe  fcrmons  he 
had  dealt  a  great  deal  in  abftraft  and  metaphyfical  reafon- 
ing.    I  therefore  aflced  him,  how  he  ventured  into  fuch 
**  fubtleties,  which  I  never  durft  meddle  with  ?  and  (hew- 
**  ing  him  a  nettle,  or  fomc  contemptible  weed  in  my  gau"- 
*'  den,  I  told  him,  that  weed  contained  better  arguments 
**  for  the  being  and  attributes  of  a  God,  than  all  his  meta* 
phyficks.    Mr.  Clarke  confcfled  it  to  be  fo  ;  but  alledgcd 
for  himfelf,  that  fince  fuch  philofophers  as  Hobbes  and 
Spinoza  had  made  ufe  of  thofe  kind  of  fubtleties  againft^ 
he  thought  proper  to  Ihew,  that  the  like  way  of  reafon- 
**  ing  might  be  made  better  ufe  of  on  the  fide  of  religion  : 
**  which  reafon  or  excufc  I  allowed  to'  be  not  inconnder- 
Hift.  mem.  **  able,"   Mr.  Whirfon  tells  us  in  the  fame  place,  that  **  as 
4rc  p.  7.     *•  he  had  been  informed,  dr.  George  Smalridge,  afterwards 
**  bifhop  of  Briftol,  declared  it  to  be  the  heft  l)ook  on  thofe 
*'  fubjeds,  that  had  been  written  in  any  language ;"  and  bi- 
Ihop  Hoadly  makes  no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  *•  every  chri- 
**  ftian  in  this  country  ought  to  efteem  thefe  fermons  a$  his 
^^"J^^    "  treafure,  fince  they  contain  the  true  ftrength,  not  only  of 
'  .  **  natural,  but  of   revealed   religion."    They  have  pa^ed 
through  feveral  editions.     In  the  -fourth  or  fifth  were  added 
fe^'eral  letters  to  dr,  Clarke  from  a  gentleman  in  OIouceAer- 
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kre  ;     relating  to  the  demonftration  of  the  being  and  at* 
pibtttesy  with  the  doctor's  anfwers.     This  gentleman  was 
tt»  Jofeph  Butler^  afterwards  lord  biihop  of  Durham.   In  the 
£xth  edition  was  added,  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  connex- 
ion of  the  prophefiesf  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and, the  applica* 
tion  of  them  to  Chrift:  and  an  anfwer  to  a  feventh  letter  con- 
cerning the  argument  a  priori.     It  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  mr.  Clarke's  fermons  concerning  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God  oCcafioned  a  controverfy  to  arife,  and  feve*^ 
ral  pieces  to  be  written,  which  had  dr.  Law,  mr.  Jackfon,  and 
others,    for  their  authors ;    but  we  do  not  find,  that  mr. 
Clarke  himfelf  ever  appeared  in  their  vindication. 

About  this  time,  or  not  much  later,  mr.  Whiflon  tells 
us,  it  livas,  that  he  difcovered  our  author  had  been  looking 
into  the  primitive  writers,  and  began  to  fufpeA,  that  the 
Athanafian  doc^ine  of  the  Trinity  was  npt  the*do£brine  of 
tbofe  early  ag^.    *'  Whether,  iays  he,  mr.  Newton  had 
'^  eiven  mr.  Clarke  yet  ^my  intimations  of  that  nature,  for 
^^  he  knew  it  long  before  his  time;  or  whether  it  arofe  from 
^  feme  enquiries    of  his  own,   I  do  not  diredUy  know ; 
*^  though  I  incline  to  the  latter.    This  onlv  I  remember  to 
^'  have  heard  him  fay,  that  he  never  reaa  the  Athanafian 
**  creed  in  his  pariih,  at  or  near  Norwich  but  once  i  and 
'^  that  was  onlv  by  miftake,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  ap- 
*^  pointed  by  tne  rubrick.''   In  the  year  1706,  he  publiihed  Hjf^. 
a  letter  to  dr*  Dodwell ;  wherein,  aul  the  arguments  in  his  ftc.  p.  8« 
epiftolary  difcourfe  againft  the  immortality  of  the  foul  are 
particularly  anfwered,    and  the  judgment   of  the  fathers, 
to  whom  mr.  Dodwell  had  appealed,  concerning  that  matter    • 
truly  reprefented.   Biihop  Hoadly  obferves,  that  in  this  letter 
he  2ui(wered  mr.  Dodwell  in  fo  es^cellent  a  manner,  both 
with  regard  to  the  philofophical  part,  and  to  the  opinions  of 
fome  of  the  primitive  writers,  upon  whom  thefe  do<5hrine$  ^^^^^^^^ 
were  fixed,  that  it  gave  univerfal  facisfa£Uon.    But  this  con-&c.  p.  17. 
troverfy  did  not  flop  here,  for  the  celebrated  mr.  Anthonv 
Collins,  coming  in  as  a  fecond  to  nu.  Dodwell,  went  much 
farther  into  the  philoibphy  of  the  difpute,  and  indeed  feemed 
to  produce  all  that  could  plaufibly  be  faid  againft  the  imma- 
teriality of  the  foul,  as  well  as  the  liberty  of  human  anions. 
This  enlarged  the  fcene  of  the  difpute ;  into  which  our  au- 
thor entered,  and  wrote  with  fuch  a  fpirit  of  dearneis  and 
detnonftration,    as  at  once  (hewed  him  greatly  fuperior  to 
his   adverfaries    in  metaphyfical    and  phyfical,  knowledge; 
^d  made  every  intelligent  reader  rejoice,  that  fuch  an  in- 
cident had  happened  to  provoke  and  extort  from  him  that 
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plenty  of  ftrong  reafoning  and   pcrfpicuity  of  eKprdfion^ 
wfaicn  were  indeed  very  much  wanted  upon  this  intricate 
and  obfcure  fubje£^.     '^  And  I  am  perfuaded,  continues  the 
^  bifhop,    that  as  what  he   has  wirt  in  this  controverly, 
^  comprehends  the  little  that  the  anciciits  had  faid  well,  and 
"  addg  ftill  more  evidence  than  ever  clearly  appeared  beforey 
^  and  all  in  words  that  have  a  meaning  to  them,  it  will  re- 
*'  main  the  ftandard  of  good  fenfe  on  that  fide  of  the  que- 
^^  iUon,  on  which  he  fpent  (b  many  of  his  thoughts^  as  upon 
Account      *'  ^^^  ^f  ^*®  favourite  points."     Mr.  Clarke's  letter  to  mr. 
^.  p.  i8.   Dodvi^ll  was  foon  followed  by  four  defences  of  it,  in  four 
feveral  letters  to  the  author  of  A  letter  to  the  learned  mr* 
Henry  Dodwell;  containing  Some  remarks  on  a  pretended 
demonftration  of  the  ioimateriality  and  natural  immortalily 
of  the  foul,  in  mr.  Clarke's  anfwer  to  his  late  Epiftolary  dii- 
courfe,  &c.     Mr.  Clarke's  letter  and  his  four  defences  were 
afterwards  sdl  printed  together ;  and  the  anAirer  to  Toknd's 
Amyntor  added  to  them.     In  the  midft  of  all  tkefe  labours, 
mr.  Clarke  found  time  tx>  (hew  his  regard  to  mathematical 
and  phyficfti  ftudies,  and  exaft  knowledge  and  (kill  in  fliem. 
And  his  natural    sdfTedtion  and   capacity  for   thefe  ftudies 
Were  not  a  little  improved  by^'the  friendlhip  of  the  incompa- 
riWe  f^r  Ifaac  Newton  5  at  whofe  requcft,  as  bi(hop  Hoadly 
ibid.  p.  30.  ^*^s  us,  he  tranflated  his  opticks  into  Latin  in  1706.     Witn 
this  verlton  fir  Ifaac  was  fo  highly  pleafed,  that  he  prcfented 
him  with  the  fum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  or  an  hundred 
pound  for  eadi  child,    mr.  Clarke  having  then  five  chil- 
dren. 
Whifton's        This  fame  year  alfo,  bifhop  Modre,  his  patron,  who  had 
bift.  mem.  long  formed  a  defign  of  fixing  him  in  a  more  confpicuous 
*c.  p.  S,  9*ftation  in  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  procured  for  him 
the  reftory  of  St.  Bennet's,  Paul's  Wharf,  in  London  :  and 
.  foon  aftpr  carried  him  to  court,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  favour  of  queen  Anne.     She  appointed  him  one  of  her 
chaplains  in  ordinary  5  and,  in  confideration  of  his  great  merit, 
and  at  fhe  requeft  ot'  the  bifhop,  prefented  him  to  the  refto- 
,ry  of  St.  James's  Weftminfler,  when  it  became  vacant  in 
1709.     From  this  time  he  left  off  preaching  without  notes, 
and  made  it  his  bufinefs  to  compofe  and  write  down  as  ac- 
curate fermons  as  he  coutd  5  .'^«  not,  fays  bifhop  Hoadly,  be- 
*'  caufe  he  could  not  proceed  in  tKe  former  method,  with 
^^  a  cbpioufnefs  of  good  fenfe  and  clear  expreifion,  which 
the  noWefl  audience  might  with  pleafure  have  attended  to, 
but  chiefly  becaufe  from  that  time  it  became  his  refblution 
**  to  prepare  his  fcrmons  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  might 
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i^  htreaftfcr  be  as  ufefiil  fmm  the  preTs,  as  he  wiflied  them  to 
*^  be  from  the  pulpit."  Upon  his  advancement  to  this  ftation>  accoth^ 
he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  when  the  publick  &c«  p.  19* 
,  exerdfe  which  he  performed  for  it  at  Cambridge  was  pro^ 
digioufly  admired.  The  queftic»is  which  he  maintained 
weit  thefe  :  i.  Nullum  fidei  chriftinas  dogma,  in  facris  fcrip- 
turis  traditam,  eft  vsSt^  rationi  diflentaneum :  that  is.  No 
article  of  the  chrifti^i  faith,  delivered  in  the  holy  icriptures, 
b  difagreeabie  to  right  reafon.  2.  Sine  a£Honum  humana^ 
mm  libeitace  jftnliapoteft  dfe  rdigio:  that  is.  Without  the 
iflKTty  of  hHnmn  adions  there  can  be  no  religion.  Tht 
dodor's  thefls  was  upon  the  firfl  <tf  thefe  queftions  -,  which 
being  thoroughly  (Hted  by  that  moft  learned  and  acute  difpu- 
t|nt  profeilbr  James,  the  dodor  made  an  extempore  reply, 
an  a  continued  difcoiirfe  for  near  kdf  an  hour,  with  fo  little 
liefitadon,  that  many  of  tlie  auditors  declared  themfelves 
aftoniiheds  and  owned,  that^  if  they  had  not  been  within 
fight  of  him,  they  Ihould  have  fuppofed  him  to  have  read 
every  wetxl  ctf  this  replv  from  a  paper.  After  diis,  through 
die  courfe  of  the  fyllogtftical  di^utation,  he  guarded  fo  well 

r'Aft  the  arts,  which  the  profefTor  was  a  complete  mafter 
,  replied,  fo  readily  to  t^  greateft  difficulties  fuch  an  ob- 
jeftor  could  propofe  ;  and  prefled  him  fo  clofe  and  hard  with 
<i€ar  and  intelligible  anfwers,  that  perhaps  never  was  fuCh 
a  conAiA  heard  in  thofe  fchools,  never  fuch  a  difputatioii 
kept  up  for  'fo  long  a  time  and  with  fo  much  fpirit,  nor  ever 
«iy,  which  ended  with  greater,  if  equal  honour  to  the  re- 
fpondent.  The  pnofefibr,  who  was  a  man  of  humour  as  wdl 
as  learning,  hid  to  him  at  the  end  of  the  difputation,  Pro- 
fedo,  me  probe  exercuifti,  that  is,  On  my  word,  you  have 
worked  me  fufficiently ;  and  the  members  of  the  univerii- 
ty  went  away,  admiring,  as'  indeed  they  well  might,  that  a 
man  even  of  dr.  Clarke's  abilities,  after  an  abfence  of  fo 
nuBiy  years,  and  a  long  courfe  of  bufmefs  of  quite  another 
nature,  ihould  acquit  nimfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  this 
fort  of  academical  exercife  had  been  his  conftant  employ- 
nient :  and  wiA  fuch  fluency  and  purity  of  expreflion,  as  if 
he  had  been  accuftomed  through  his  whole  time  to  no  other 
langu^  in,  converfation  but  Latjn.  The  fame  year,  name-  HoaJly,  p, 
fy  1709,  dr.  Clarke  revifed  and  corrected  mr.  Wbifton's  m,  aj. 
tnmflation  of  the  apoftolical  conftitutions  into  Englift.  Mr. 
Whifton  tells  us,  that  his  own  ftudies  having  been  chiefly 
^a other  things,  and  having  ^-endered  him  incapable  of  being 
^0  a  critick  in  words  and  languages,  he  defiretd  his  great 
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friend  and  great  critiok  dr.  Clarke  to  revift  that  trimfftf^ 
Hit.  mem.  tion  ;  which  he  was  fo  kind  as  to  agree  to. 

In  the  year  I7I2>  dr.  Clarke  publiihed  a  moft  beautiful  and 
pompous  edition  of  Caefar's  commentaries^  adorned  with  ele- 
gant fculptures.  It  is  intitled,  C.  Julii  Csefaris  quse  extant,  accu* 
ratiifime  cum  libris  editis  ic  miT.  optimis  collata,  recognita>  & 
corrofta :  acceflerunt  annotatbnes  Samuelis  Clarke,  S«  T.  P. 
item  indices  locorum,  rerumque  &  verborum,  utiliffimae.  It 
was  printed  in  ijiiy  in  folio;  and  afterwards  in  1720,  in 
o£lavo.     It  was  dedicated  to  the-great  duke  of  Marlborough, 
^'  at  a  time,  fays  bifhop  Hoadly,  when  his  unequalled  viiiories 
^^  and  fuccefles  had  raifed  his  glory  to  the  higheft  pitch 
^^  abroad,   and  leflened  his  intereft  and  favour  at  home*" 
In  the  publication  of  this  book,  the  do£lor  took  particu)^ 
care  of  the  pun£tuatIon.    In  the  annotations,  he  fele^ted 
what  appeared  the  beft  and  moft  judipious  in  former  editors, 
with  fome  corre£tions  and  emendations  of  his  own  inter- 
fperfed.     Mr.  Addifon  has  fpoke  of  dr*  Clarke's  folio  edi- 
tion of  Csefar's  conunentaries  in  the  following  words :  ^^  The 
*^  new  edition,  which  is  given  us  of  Carfar^  commentaries, 
<(  has  already  been  taken  notice  of  in  foreien  gazettes,  and 
^'  is  a  work  that  does  honour  to  the  Englifh  prefi.     It  is 
'<  no  wonder,  that  an  edition  ihould  be  very  correal,  whith 
*^  has  palled  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  moft  accurate, 
^^  learned,    and  Judicious  writers  this  age  has   produced. 
^^  The  beauty  ot  the  paper,  of  the,chara£ter,  and  of  the 
^^  feveral  cuts,  with  which  this  noble  work  is  illuftrated, 
^^  makes  it  the  fineft  book  that  I  have  ever  feen ;  and  is  a 
^^  true  inftance  of  the  £ngli(h  genius,  which  though,  it  does 
''  not  come  the  firft  into  any  art,  generally  carries  it  to  greater 
"  heights,  than  any  other  country  in  the  world." 

In  the  fame  year,  namely  17 12,  dr.  Clarke  publiih- 
ed in  o<flavo,  his  celebrated  book  intitled.  The  fcripture 
doiElrine  of  the  Trinity,  &c.  which  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  firft  is,  A  colleflion  and  explication  of  all  the 
'  texts  in  the  New  Teftament,  relating  to  the  doiSlrine  of  the 
Trinity :  in  the  fecond  part,  the'  foregoing  do£lrine  is  (et  forth 
at  large,  and  explained  in  particular  and  aiftind  proportions  s 
and  in  the  third,  the  principal  paflages  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
church  of  England,  relating  to  the  do(flrine  of  the  Trinity, 
are  confidered.  Bifhop  Hoadly  applauds  our  author's  me- 
thod of  proceeding,  in  forming  his  fentiments  upon  fo  im« 
portant  a  point,  ^^  He  knew,  fays  he,  and  all  men  aereed, 
*^  that  it  was  a  matter  of  mere  revelation.  ,He  did  npt 
^'  therefore  retire  into  his  clofet^  and  fethimfelf  to  invent  and 
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tc  forge  a  pEaAflble  hypothefis,  which  might  fk  eafily  upon 
*^  hh  mind.    He  had  not  recourfe  to  abftradl  and  metaphy- 
<<  fical  reafonings  to  cover  or  patronize  any  fyftem,    ne 
<^  might  Have  embraced  before.     But,  as  a  chriftian  he  laid 
*'  open  the  New  Teftament  before  him /He  fcarched  out  eve- 
**  ry  text,  in  which  mention  was  made  of  the  three  perfbns, 
"  or  any  one*of  them.  He  accurately  examined  the  meaning , 
**  of  the  words,  ufed  about  every  one  of  them  j  and  bv  the 
<<  beft  rules  of  grammar  and  critique,  and  by  his  fkiU  in 
**  language,  he  endeavoured  to  fix  plainly  what  was  de-» 
•*  clared  about  every  )>erfon,  and  what  was  not.    And  what 
**  he  thought  to  be  the  truth,  he  publifhed  under  the   ti« 
**  tie  of  The  fcripture  do<Sbrine  of  the  Trinity.  I  am  far,  fays 
*^  the  bifliop,  from  taking  upon  me  to  determine,    in   fo 
^^  difficult  a  queftion  between  him   and  tbofe  who  made 
•*  replies  to  him ;    but  this  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to 
**  fay,  that  every  chriftian  divine  and  layman  ought  to  pay 
"  his  thanks  to  dr.  Clarke,  for  the  method  into  which  he 
*'  brought  this  difpute ;  and  for  that  collection  of  texts  of 
'•  the  New  Teftament,  by  which  at  laft  it  muft  be  decided, 
**  on  which  fide  foever  the  truth  may  be  fuppofed  to  lie.  Accoont, 
Mr.  Whifton  informs  us,  that  fome  time  before  the  publi-  &c.  p.  25. 
cation   of  this    book,    there   was   a    meflage  fent  to    dn 
Clarke  from  the  lord  Godolphin,  and  fome  others  of  queen 
Anne's  minifters,  importing,  **That  the  affairs  of  the  publick 
*'  were  with  difficulty  then  kept  in  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
**  were  for  liberty;  that  it  was  therefore  an  unfeafonable 
**  time  for  the  publication  of  a  book  that  would  make  a 
*'  ereat  noife  and  difturbance ;  and  that  therefore  they  de- 
"  fired  him  to  forbear,  till  a  fitter  opportunity  fhould  offer 
**  itfelf ;"  which  meflage,  fays  mr.  Whifton,  tne  dodlor  had 
no  regard  to,  but  went  on  according  to  the  didates  of  his 
own  confcience,  with  the  publication  of  his  book  notwithftand- 
ing.     The  minifters  however  were  very  right  in  their  con-  Hid.  nan, 
jectures  ;  for  the  work  made  noife  and  difturbance  enough,  p.  30. 
and   occafioned  a  great  number  of  books  and  pamphlets, 
written  by  himfelf  and  others.    We  will  fubjoip  a  lift  of 
thole  publifhed  by  dr.  Clarke,  referring,  for  the  reft,  to  a  pam- 
phlet intitled.  An  account  of  all  the  confidcrable  books  and 
pamphlets  that  have. been  wrote  on  either  fide,  in* the  con- 
trover  fy  concerning  the  Trinity,  fince  the  year  17125   in 
which  is  alfo  contained  an  account  of  the  pamphlets,  wrote 
Ais  laft  year  on  each  fide  by  the  diffenters,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1719*  Lond.  1720,  in  oflavo.  Dr«  Clarke's  tr%£k$  are  a$ 
follow,  I .  A  lettejc  to  to  the  reverend  dr.  Wellv  tn  tUifwei^ 
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to  his  remarks.  Lond.  17 14,  in  oftavo.  2.  A  reply  to  Ai 
bbjeftions  of  Robert  Nelfon,  efq;  and  of  an  anonymous  au- 
thor, againft  dr.  Clarke's  fcripture  dodrine  of  the  Trinity ; 
being  a  commentary  on  forty  feleft  texts  of  fcripture.  This 
anonymous  author  was  fuppofed  to  be  dr.  James  Kni^t» 
vicar  of  St.  Sepulchre's  in  London.  3.  An  anfwer  to  the 
remarks  of  the^  author  of  Some  confiderations  concerning 
the  Trinity,  and  the  ways  of  managing  that  controverfy. 
This  author  was  dr.  Gaftrel,  bifliop  of  Obefter.  Thcfc  two 
laft  pieces  were  publifhed  together  in.  17 14  in  oSavo.  4. 
A  letter  to  the  late  reverend  mr.  R.  M.  (Rithard  Mayo) 
containing  obfervations  upon  his  book,  intitled,  A  plain 
fcripture  argument  againft  dr.  Clarke's  do6bine  concerning 
the  ever  bleffed  Trinity.  5.  A  letter  to  the  author  of  a 
book  intitled.  The  true  fcripture  dodlrine  of  the  moft  holy 
and  undivided  Trinity  continued  and  vindicated:  recommend- 
ed firft  by  mr.  Nelfon,  and  fince  by  dr.  Waterland.  Tlicfc 
two  pieces  were  publifhed  together  in  1719,  in  o£iavo,  at 
the  end  of  a  tra£l  by  another  author,  intitled.  The  modeft 
plea  for  the  bapdfmal  and  fcripture  notion  of  the  Trinity,  &c, 
6.  The  modeft  plea  continued :  or,  A  brief  and  diftinA  an- 
fwer to  dr.  Waterland's  queries,  relatingto  the  doftrine  of 
the  Trinity,  Lond.  1720,  in  o£bvo.  7.  Obfervations  on  dr. 
Waterland's  fecond  defence  of  his  queries,  Lond.  1724,  in 
oftavo.  8.  Dr.  Clarke's  replies  to  the  author  of  Three  letters 
to  dr.  Clarke,  from  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England, 
concerning  his  fcripture  dodrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  letters 
and  replies  were  publiflied  together  by  the  author  of  the 
letters,  in  1 7 14,  in  oftavo. 

Books  and  pamphlets  however  were  not  all,  which  the 
fcripture  dodlrine  of  the  Trinity  occafioncd:  it  made  its 
author  obnoxious  to  the  power  ecclefiaftical,  and  his  book  to 
be  complained  of  by  the  lower  houfe  of  convocation.  Their 
complaint  was  fent  to  the  upper  houfe,  upon  the  fecond  of 
June  1 7 14,  fetting  forth,  "  That  a  book  had  been  latelv 
*<  publifhed,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  province,  intitled. 
The  fcripture  dodrine  of  the  Trinity,  and  feveral  defences 
thereof,  by  the  fame  author :  which  book  and  defences 
**  did,  in  their  opinion,  contain  aflertions  contrary  to  the  ca- 
*^  tholick  fjjith,  as  received  and  declared  by  the  reformed 
**  church  of  England,  concerning  three  perfons  of  one  fub- 
**  ftance,  power,  and  eternity,,  in  the  unity  of  the  God-^ 
*^  head :  and  tending  moreover  to  perplex  the  minds  of 
'^  men  in  the  folemn  ads  of  worfhip,  as  directed  by  our 
*^  cftabliflied. liturgy,  &t.''    On  the  fourth  of  June  tne  bi- 
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I  fiu^  returned  for  anfwer  •*  That  they  approved  the  zeal  q( 
"  tht  lower  houfe,  thought  they  hadjuft  caufe  pf  complaint, 
"  andwouldtakeitintotheirconfideration:*'and,onthetwelfth 

[of  the  lame  month,  fent  a  meflage  to  them,  direcSline  an 
extra£l  to  be  made  of  particulars  out  of  the  books  complain- 
ed of.  On  the  twenty  third,  the  faid  extraft  was  laid  before 

^  die  biihops,  difpofed  under  the  following  heads  :  <'  i.  AiTer- 
"  tions  contrary  to  the  catholick  faith,  as  received  and  de- 
"  dared  by  this  reformed  church  of  England,  concerning 

I  "  Arc©  perfons  of  one  fubftance,  power,  and  eternity,  in 
•*  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  2.  Paflages  tending  to  per- 
^*  plex  the  minds  of  men  in  the  folemn  z&s  of  worfhip,  as 
**  direded  by  our  eftablifhed  liturgy.  3.  Paflages  in  the  li- 
*'  turgy  and  thirty  nine  articles,  wrefted  by  dr.  Clarke  in 
^  iuch  a  manner,  as  is  complained  of  in  the  reprefentation.'' 
Dr.  Clarke  drew  up  a  reply  to  this  extrad,  dated  June  the 
twentjr  fixth,  which,  it  feems,  was  prefented  to  fome  of 
the  biihops,  but,  for  reafons  unknown,  not  laid  before  the 
houfe.  After  this,  there  appearing  in  almoft  the  whole  up- 
per houie  a  great  difpofition  to  prevent  diflentions  and  divi* 
fions)  by  coming  to  a  temper  in  this  matter,  dr.  Clarke  was 

[  pr^ailed  upon  to  lay  before  the  houfe  a  paper,  dated  July 
Ac  fecond,  fetting  forth  :  **  That  his  opinion  was,  that  the 
**  Son  of  God  was  eternally  begotten  by  the  eternal  incom- 
**  prehenfible  power  and  will  of  the  Father;  and  that  the 
"  Holy  Spirit  was  likewife  eternally  derived  from  the  Father 
"  by  or  through  the  Son,  according  to  the  eternal  incom- 
^  prehenfible  power  and  will  of  the  Father.  2.  That  before 
**  his  book,  intitled.  The  fcripture  doftrine  of  the  Trinity, 
"  was  publifhed,  he  did  indeed  preach  two  or  three  fer- 
"  mens  upon  this  fubjeftj  but  that,  fmce  the  book  was 
**  publiiheid,  he  had  never  preached  upon  this  fubjeft :  and, 
**  bccaufe  he  thought  it  not  fair  to  propofe  particular  opini- 
**  ons,  where  there  is  not  liberty  of  anfwering,  he  was 
"  willing  to  promife,  as  indeed  he  intended,  not  to  preach  any 
**  more  upon  this  fubjeft.  3.  That  he  did  not  intend  to 
^  write  any  more  concerning  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  j 
**  W,  if  he  fhould  fail  herein,  and  write  any  thing  hereafter 
**  upon  this  fubjeft,  contrary  to  the  doftrine  of  the  church 
**  of  England,  he  did  hereby  willingly  (ubmit  himfelf  to 
^*  any  fuch  cenfure,  as  his  fuperiors  mould  think  fit  to  pafs 
"  on  him.  4.  That,  whereas  it  had  been  confidently  reported, 
that  the  Athanafian  creed,  and  the  third  and  fourth  peti- 
*  tions  in  the  liturgy  had  been  omitted  in  his  church  by  his 
'*  ^Jircdion,  he  did  hereby  declare,  that  the  third  and  fourth 
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^^  petitions  in  the  liturgy  had  never  been  omitted  at  alf, 
<*  as  far  as  he  knew ;  and  that  the  Athanafian  creed  was 
**  never  omitted  at  eleven  oVlock  prayers,  but  at  early 
**  prayers  only,  for  brevity's  fake,  at  the  difcretion  of  the 
**  curate,  and  not  by  his  -  appointment.  5.  That,  as  tx> 
^  his  private  converfation,  he  was  not  confcious  to  himfdf^ 
*<  that  he  had  given  any  occafion  for  thofe  reports,  which 
*'  have  been  fpread  concerning  him  with  relation  to  this 
**  controverfy."  His  paper  concludes  with  thefe  words :  "  I  am 
*«  forry,  that  what  I  fincerely  intended  for  the  honour  and 
*«  glory  of  God,  and  fo  to  explain  this  great  myftcry,  as  to 
<(  avoid  the  herefies  in  both  extremes,  fhould  have  given 
<<  offence  to  this  fynod,  and  particularly  to  my  lords  <he 
^'  bifhops.  I  hope  my  behaviour  for  the  time  to  come 
^*  with  relation  hereunto,  will  be  fuch  as  to  prevent  any 
<*  future  complaints  againft  me." 

After  this  paper  had  been  before  the  upper  hoafe,  dr. 
Clarke  being  "apprehenfive,  that  if  it  (hould  be  publiihed  fe* 
parately,  as  afterwards  happened,  without  any  true  account 
of  the  preceding  and  following  circumftances,  it  might  be  li- 
able to  be  miiunderftood  in  fome  particulars,  caufed  an  ex- 
planation, dated  July  the  fifth,  to  be  prefented  to  the  biihop 
of  London,  the  next  time  the  upper  houfe  met:  fetting  forth, 
**  That  whereas  the  paper,  laid  before  their  lordfhips  the 
*'  Friday  before,  was,  through  hafte  and  want  of  time,  not 
<<  drawn  up  with  fufficient  exadlnefs,  he  thought  himfelfindif- 
*'  penfibly  obliged  in  confcience  to  acquaint  their  lordfliips, 
^^  that  he  did  not  mean  thereby  to  retraft  any  thing  he  had 
*•  written,  but  to  declare,  that  the  opinion^  fet  fi?rth  at 
^*  large  in  his  Scripture  do£bine,  &c.  is,  that  the  Son 
was  eternally  begotten  bv  the  eternal  incomprehenfible 
power  and  will  of  the  Fattier,  &c.  and  that,  by  declaring 
**  he  did  not  intend  to  write  any  more  conccrinng  the  doc- 
*'  trine  of  the  Trinity,  he  did  not  preclude  himfelf  from  a 
"  liberty  of  making  any  inoflfeifire  correftions  in  his  fonner 
books,  if  tliey  (hould  come  to  another  edition,  or  frgm 
vindicating  himfelf  againft  any  mifreprefentations,  or  af- 
perfions,  which  might  poflibly,hereafter  be  caft  upon  him» 
on  occafion  of  thisjCOntrovcrfy."  After  the  delivery  of 
this  explanation,  the  upper  houfe  refolved,  July  the  5th,  ta 
proceed  no  farther  upon  the  extrafl:  laid  bdore  them  by 
the  lower  houfe;  aiid  ordered  dr.  Clarke's  papers  to  be 
entered  in  the  afts  of  that  houfe.  But  the  lower  houfe,  not 
fo  fatisfied,  refolved  July  the  7th,  that  the  paper  Tub- 
rcribed  by  dr.  Clarke,  and  communicated  to  them  by  thfi 
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bifliops,  does  not  contain  in  it  any  recantation  of  the  hereti- 
cal a&rtions  and  offenfive  paflages,  complained  of  in  their  re- 
prefentation,  and  afterwards-  {Produced  in  their  extnuSt:  i  nor 
gives  fuch  fatisfaftion  for  the  great  fcandal  occafioned  thereby, 
as  ought  to  put  a  ftop  to  any  further  examination  and  cen** 
lure  thereof.    Thus  ended  this  affair :  the  mofl  authentick 
of  which  we  have  in  a  piece,  intitled.  An  apology  for  dr. 
Clarke,  containing  an  account  of  the  late  proceedings  in 
convocation,  upon  his  writings  concerning  the  Trinity.  Cond. 
1714.  odtavo.     It  was  written,  mr.  Wnifton  tells  us,  by  aHift.  mein. 
worthy  clergyman  in  the  country,  a  common  friend  of  his  *^  P*  54' 
and  dr.  Clarke's ;  and  contains  true  copies  of  the  original 
papers,  relating  to  the  proceedings  of  the  convocation  and 
dr.  Clarke,  communicated  by  the  dr.  himfelf,  and  occafioned 
by  his   friend's  letter  to  him,   in  relation  to  his  cpndudl : 
"wrhich  letter,  with  dr.  Clarke's  anfwer,  is  printed  in  the  apology. 
The  fcripture  do6trine  of  the  Trinity,  as  we  have  obferved, 
was  firft  publifhed  in  171 2  :  afterwards  there  was  a  fecond 
edition,  with  many  alterations,  in  17 19 ;  and  there  has  been, 
fince  his  death,  a  third  edition  with  very  great  additions, 
left  under  the  doctor's  hand  ready  prepared  for  the  prefs. 
Biihop  Hoadly  aflfures  us,  in  oppofition  to  thofe  who  have 
fuppofed  dr.  Clarke  to  have  retra£ked  his  nptions  concerning 
the  Trinity,  that,  *'  From  the  time  of  publifhing  this  book, 
^'  to  the  clay  of  his  death,  he  found  no  reafon,  as  far  as  he 
•*  was  able  to  judge,  to  alter  the  notions  which  he  there  pro- 
**  fefled,  concerning  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoft,  towards 
**  any  of  thofe  fchemes,  which  feemed  to  him  to  derogate 
**  from  the  honour  of  the  Father  on  one  fide,  or  from  that 
<«  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  on  the  other.    And  this,  fays  the 
<<  biihop,  I  thought  proper  jufl  to  mention,  as  what  all  his 
"  friends  know  to  be  the  truth.'*  Account, 

About  the  year  17 12,  dr.  Clarke  had  a  conference  with  dr.-^^-P*  5^- 
Smalridge,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Briftol,  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  at  Thomas  Cartwright's,  efqj  at  Aynho 
in  Northamptonfhire.  Mr.  Whiflon  has  given  us  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  it :  *'  The  conference  between  dr.  Smal- 
**  ridge  and  dr.  Clarke  was  propofed  by  the  former,  in  or- 
**  dcr  to  the  convidion  of  the  latter,  and  if  any  perfon  in 
^  England,  (ays  he,  was  able  to  convince  upon  that  head, 
•*  it  mufl  have  been  dr.  Smalridge,  who  had  fully  confider- 
*♦  ed  my  fourth  volume  of  primitive  chriflianity  revifed,  and 
*<  was  a  thorough  mafter  of  thofe  original  books  of  chrifti- 
*♦  anity,  from  whence  the  arguments  were  to  be  taken ;  and 
^  who  Wanted  no  fagacity  nor  good  will  to  enforce  them. 

U  3  **  However 
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<*  However  he  foiled  of  fuccefs }  and  on  the  contrary,  the 
^<  company  were  generally  fatisfied,  that  the  evidence  on  dr, 
^<  Clarke's  fide  was  greatly  fuperior  to  the  other :  and 
^^  whether  drt  Smalridge  did  not  himfelf  fomewhat  feel  it, 
(f  I  cannot  certainly  tell.  So  far,  I  think,  will  appear  here- 
^^  after,  that  except  his  condemnation  of  the  grofs  Arians,  ' 
<^  whom  neither  dr.  Clarke  nor  I  ever  fuppoited,  he  after 
f ^  this  chofe  rather  to  refer  to  others,  who  had  managed  the 
<'  Athanafian  caufe,  than  ever  to  enter  dire£^ly  into  its  vin- 
*^  dication.  Nor  did  he  efcape  the  fufpicion  of  being  him«* 
<^  felf  inclinable,  to  what  has  of  late  been  calldd  Arian* 

Hift.  mem.  '^  ifm ;  eipecially  at  Oxford,  as  will  appear  hereafter.". 

i?c,  p.  5s,  In  the  years  17x5  and  1 7 1 6,  he  had  a  difpute  with  the  cele<» 
brated  mr.  Leibnitz,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural 
philofophy  and  religion ;  and  a  colle^ion  of  the  papers^ 
which  paifed  between  them,  was  publiihed  in  od^vo,  in 
17 1 7,  under  the  following  x title :  A  colle6Hon  of  papers, 
which  palled  between  the  late  learned  mr.  Leibnitz  ahd  dr« 
Clarke,  relating  to  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  an4 
religion.  To  which  are  added  Letters  from  Cambriage  to 
dr.  Clarke  concerning  liberty  and  neceffity,  with  the  doc-*  * 
tor's  anfwers.  And,  Remarks  upon  a  book,  intitled,  A  phi- 
lofophical  enquiry  concerning  human  liberty.  The  lettem 
from  Cambridge,  which  dr.  Clarke  anfwers  in  this  volume, 
were  written  by  Richard  Bulkeley,  efqj  author  of  a  poem  in 
twelve  books,  mtitled.  The  laft  day.  This  gentleman  died 
in  September  17 18,  at  about  twenty  four  years  of  age,  The 
philofophical  enquiry  concerning  human  liberty  was  written 
by  Anthony  Collins,  efq.  All  the  pieces  contained  in  this 
volume  were  tranflated  into  French,  and  publlfhed  by  mr, 
DesMaizeaux  in  thcfirft  volume  ofRecueilde  diverfes  pieces 
fur  la  philofophie)  la  religion  naturelle,  Thiftoire,  les  matbe* 
matiques,  &c.  par  meflrs.  Leibnitz,  Clarke,  Newton,  &  au- 
tres  authcurs  cdebres.  Printed  at  Amfterdam  in  1720,  in 
two  volumes  in  i2mo.  l^his  book  of  the  doctor's  is  inicri- 
bed  to  her  late  majefty  queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of 
Wales,  who  was  pleafed,  bi(hop  Hoadly  tells  us,  to  have 
the^controverfy  pafs  through  her  hands,  and  was  the  witnef^ 

Account,     and  judge  of  every  fiep  of  it.     It  related  chiefly  to  the  im- 

*c,  p.  31.  portant  and  difficult  fubjeds  of  liberty  and  neceflity,  ^'  Thjai 

liberty  or  moral  agency,  fays  the  bifhop,  was  a  darling 

point  to  him.     He  excelled  always,  and  ifaewed  a  fuperiv 

^'  ority  to  all,  whenever  it  came  mto  private  difcouric  or 

*«  ^lublick  debate.     But  he  never  more  excelled,  than  when 

«'  he  was  preffed  with  the  ftrength,  thi^-lcaruicd  ^dveriaiy 
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**  was  mafter  of;  which  made  him  exert  all  his  talents  to 

^*  fet  it  once  again  in  a  clear  light,  to  guard  it  againll  the 

^<  evil  of  metaphyiical  obfcurities,  and  to  give  the  finifhing 

**  flroke  to  a  fubjeA,  which  muft  ever  be  the  foundation  of 

*'^  morality  in  ihan,  and  is  the  fole  ground  of  the  account-^ 

^^  ablenefs  of  intelligent  creatures  for  all  their  actions.     And 

'^  as  this,  continues  the  bifhop,  was  the  laft  of  dr.  Clarke's 

**  works  relating  to  a  fubiedl,  which  had  been,  by  the  writ- 

^^  ings  of  cloudy  or  artful  men,  rendered  fo  intricate,  I  fhall 

*^  take  the  liberty  to  fay^  with  regard  to  the  fame  tendency^ 

'^  from  his  firft  difcourfe  about  the  being  of  God  to  thefe 

^*  letters,  that  what  he  has  written  to  clear  and  illuftrate 

^^  this  caufe,  does  now  ftand,  and  will  for  ever  remain,  be- 

^^  fore  the  world,  a  lafting  monument  of  a  genius,  which 

^^  "would  throw  in  light  where  darknefs  ufed  to  reign,  and 

^^  force  good  fenfe  and  plain  words  into  what  was  almoft  the 

**  privile^  place  of  obfcurity  and  unintelligible   founds/'^iccoun^ 

Mr.  Whifton  fays,  *•  That  dr.  Clarke  preffed  fo  hard  upon  p.  3*- 

**  Lieibnitz,  from  matter  of  h£t,  known  laws  of  motion, 

**  and  the  difcoveries  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  heartily  aflift- 

^^  ed  the  do£tor^  I  mean,  thofe  letters,  that  he  was  forced 

*«.  to  have  reqourfe  to  metaphyiical  fubtleties,  and  to  a  pre* 

'^  eftabliihed  harmony  of  things,  in  his  own  imagination^ 

^'  which  he  ftiles  a  luperior  reafon ;  till  it  was  foon  feen^ 

^<  that  monfieur  Leibnitz's  fuperior  reafon  ferved  to  little 

^'  elfe,   but  to  confirm  the  great  fuperiority  of  experience 

^'  and  mathematicks,  above  all  fuch  metaphyiical  fubtilties 

^f  whatfoever.    And,  I  confefs,  fays  he,  I  look  upon  thefe 

^'  letters  of  dr.  Clarke,  as  among  the  moil  ufeful   of  his 

*•  performances  in  natural  philofophy.''    Mr.  Whiilon  has 

preierved  an  anecdote,  relating  to  this  controverfy ;  which  Hift.  mem. 

IS,  that  fir  Ifaac  Newton  once  plealantly  told  dr.  Clarke,  P*ios« 

that,  <<  he  had  broke  Leibnitz's  heart  with  his  reply  to 

«  him."  Ibid. 

About  the  year  17 18,  dr.  Clarke  made  an  alteration  in 
the  forms  of  doxology  in  the  iinging  pfalms,  which  produced 
no  fmall  noife  and  diihirbance,  and  occaiioned  fome  pam« 
phlcts  to  be  written*    The  alteration  was  this  : 

To  God,  through  Chriil,  his  only  Son, 
Immortal  glory  be,  &c. 
And, 
To  God,  through  Chriil,  his  Son,  our  Lord, 
All  glory  be  therefore,  &c. 

Ij  4  A  ton^ 
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A  confiderable  number  of  thefe  kleR  pfaims  and  hymns  hav*^ 
ing  been  difperfed  by  the  fociety  for  Promoting  Chriftiaii 
Knowledge,  before  the  alteration  of  the  doxologies  was  taken 
notice  of,  dr.  Clarke  was  charged  with  a  deiign  of  impodng 
upon  the  fociety:  whereas,  in  truth,  the  edition  of  them  haa 
been  prepared  oy  him  for  the  ufe  of  his  own  parifh  only, 
before  the  fociety  had    thoughts  of  purchafmg  any  of  the 
copies :  and  as  the  ufual  forms  of  doxolosy  are  not  efta* 
blifhed  by  any  legal  authority,  ecdefiaftic^  or  civil,  in  this 
dr.  Clarke  had  not  offended.     However  Rohinfon^  bifhop  of 
London,  fo  highly  difliked  this  alteration,  that  he  diought 
proper  to  publiih  a  letter  to  the  incumbents  of  all  churdies 
and  chapels  in  his  diocefe,   againft  their  uiing   any  new 
iforms  or  doxology.     The  letter  is  dated  December  the  a6th 
17 18,  and  begins  thus:    ''  Reverend  brethren,  there  is  an 
**  inftance  of  your  care  and  duty,  which  I  conceive  myfelf 
**  at  this  time  highly  obliged  to  offer,  and  you  to  regard^ 
**  as  necefTary  for  the  preservation  of  the  very  foundations 
f^  of  our  faith.  Some  perfons,  feduced,  I  fear,  by  the  ftrone 
**  delufions  of  pride  and  felf-conceit,  have  lately  publifhea 
^*  new  forms  of  doxology,  entirely  agreeable  to  thbfc  of 
<•  fome  ancient  hcreticks,  who  impioufly  denied  a  Trinity 
^*  of  perfons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.     I  do  therefore 
^*  warn  and  charge  it  upon  your  fouls,  as  you  hope  to  ob- 
•**  tain  ^mercy  from  God  the  Father,  through  the  merits  of 
^*  Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord,  and  by  the  fan&iiication  of  the 
**  Holy  Ghofl,  three  perfons  ana  one  God  blefTed  for  ever^. 
^*  that  you  employ  your   beft  endeavours  to  prevail  with 
^*  your  >feveral  flocks,  to  have  a  great  abhorrence  for  the 
^*  above-mentioned   new  forms,  and  particularly  that  you 
•*  do  not  iufFer  the  fame  to  b^  ufed,  either  in  your  churcnes, 
**  or  in  any  fchools,  where  you  are  to  prevent  that  moff 
^'  perjiicious-  abufe,  &c."    It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  man 
in  hiflory,  who,  as  yre  have  the  greateft  reafon  to  fuppofe, 
was  Icfs  fubjeft  to  "the  delufions  of  pride  and  felf-conceit," 
than  dr.  Clarke  was :  but  nothing  is  more  comhfion,  than 
to  regd  of  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  learning,  having 
been  abufed  and  defamed  by  thofe  who  had  neither;  and 
who  had  been  obje6b  of  contempt,   if  their  being  armed 
with  authority  had  nqt  made  them  in  fome  meafure  obje£b 
of  fear.     In  the  mean  time,    the  bifhop's  letter  was  ani- 
madverted upon  by  mr.  Whifton,  in   *'  A  letter  of  tl^anks 
f  *  to  the  right  revei]end  the  ford  bifliop  of  London,  for  his 
ff  late  letter  to  his  clergy  againft  the  ufe  of  n^w  forms  of 
If  (Ipxology,  &c/*  dated  Januaiy  the  X7th  17 18-19:  awl 
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in  &  pamphlet,  latided.  An  humble  apology  for  St.  Paul  and 
the  other  apoftles ;  or,  a  vindication  of  them  and  dieir  dox- 
ologies  from  the  charge  of  herefy.  By  Cornelius  Pacts. 
London  1719,  in  8vo.  Soon  after  came  out  an  ironical 
piece,  intitled,  A  defence  of  the  bifliop  of  London,  in 
anfwer  to  mr.  Whifton's  letter  of  thanks,  &c.  addrefled 
to  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  To  which  is  added,  A 
vindication  of  dr.  Sachevereirs  late  endeavour  to  turn  mr« 
V^hifton  out  of  his  church.  Mr.  Whifton's  letter  of  thanks 
occafioned  likewife  the  two  foUowing  pieces ;  namely.  The 
lord  bifhop  of  London's  letter  to  his  clerry  vindicam,  &c. 
by  a  believer.  London,  1719:  and,  A  fealonable  review  of 
mr.  Whifton's  account  of  primitive  doxologjes,  &c.  by  a  ' 
prefbyter  of  the  diocefe  of  London,  1719*  ihis  prefbyter 
was  fuppofed  to  be  dr.  William  Berriman.  To  die  latter 
tnr.  Whifton  replied  in  a  fecond  letter  to  the  biihop  of 
London ;  and  the  author  of  The  feafonable  review,  &c»  an* 
fwered  him  in  a  fecond  review,  &c.  As  to  dr.  Clarke's 
€ondu£l  in  this  affair,  mr.  Whifton  ^^  efteems  it  one  of  the 
*<  moft  chriftian  attempts  towards  fomewhat  of  reformation, 
*^  upon  the  primitive  foot,  that* he  ever  ventured  upon:  but 
^^  adds,  that  the  biihop  of  London,  in  the  way  of  modem 
♦^  authority,  was  quite  too  hard  for  dr.  Clarke,  in  the  way^jA  '^^ 
**  of  primitive  chriftianity."  4p^  p^  ^^ 

About  this  time  he  was  prefented  by  the  lord  Lechmere, 
chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  to  the  mafterfbip  of 
Wigftan's  hofpital  in  Leiccfter.  In  the  year  1724,  he  pub- ^jj^^^* 
lifhed  in  odavo,  Seventeen  fermons  preached  on  feveral  oc«  i^,  p.  27. 
cafions,  eleven  of  which  were  never  before  printed ;  and 
the  year  following  a  fermon,  preached  at  the  parifli  church 
of  St,  James,  April  i8th  1725,  upon  the  eredbing  a  charity 
fchool  for  the  education  of  women  fervants.  In  the  year 
1727,  upon  the  death  of  fu*  Ifaac  Newton,  he  was  oflcred 
by  tne  court  the  place  of  mafter  of  the  mint,  worth  commu* 
nibus  annis  1200  or  1500I.  a  year.  Upon  this  ofier,  mr. 
Whifton  tells  us,  the  do^r  advifed  with  his  friends,  suid 
particularly  with  mr.  Emlyn  and  himfelf,  about  accepting 
or  refiifing  it.  They  advised  him  againft  accepting  it,  as 
what  he  wanted  not ;  as  what  was  entirely  remote  from  his 

Eofeffion,  and  would  hinder  the  fuccefs  of  his  miniftry. 
e  was  himfelf  generally  of  the  fame  opinion  with^  them, 
could  never  thoroughly  reconcile  himfelf  to  this  feculappre«« 
ferment,  and  therefore  abfolutely  refufed  it.  Mr.  Whifton 
feems  to  wonder,  that  dr.  Clarice's  elogifts  fliould  lay  fo 
iitde  fircft  upon  fhis  fefufal^  as  fo  mention  i(  x^ot  at  all,  or  at 
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leaft  very  negligently ;  while  *'  he  takes  if,  he  favs,  to  be 

^<  one  of  the  moft  glorious  a&ions  of  his  life,  and  to  aObrd 

^.  ><  undeniable  conviSioOy  that  he  was  in  eameft  in  his  re- 

*«.  M07,  "  J^gwn-  ^  ^,.^  ^      ^    _ 

loS.  In  the   year    1728,   was   publiihed,    A  letter  from  dr. 

Clarke  to  mr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  F.  R.  S.  occafioned  by  the 
controverfy,  relating  to  the  proportion  of  velocity  and  force 
in  bodies  m  motion ;  and  printeid  in  the  philofophical  tranf- 
actions,  No.  401  •  And  here,  for  the  fake  of  putting  things  of 
a  fort  together,  let  us  mention  a  fa£l,  relating  to  natural  know- 
ledge, recorded  by  mr.  Whifton  in  the  Fuftorical  memoirs, 
&c.  and  in  which  our  author  was  concerned.  He  tells  us 
then,  that  ^<  about  the  year  1709,  alderman  Clarke  and  his 
^*  fon  mr. Clarke,  faw  a  very  curious. fight  in  aftronomy, 
*<  which  he  does  not  know  that. any  others  before  had 
^'  ever  (een :  and  it  was  this.  They  happened  to  be  view- 
**  ing  Saturn's  ring  at  Norwich,  with  a  telefcope  of  feven-  * 
^^  teen  feet  long ;  when  without  any  previous  thought  or  ex- 
*^  pe£lation  of  fuch  a  thing, « as  mr.  Clarke  a/Tured  him, 
^^  thev  both  diftin^v  faw  a  fixed  ftar  between  the  ring 
^^  ana  the  body  of  tiiat  planet.  A  fure  evidence,  fays  he, 
**  that  the  ring  is  properly  diftin<2  ffom  the  planet,  and  at 
^^  ibmcdiftance  from  it;  which,  although  believed,  oouU 
JW,  f.  9,    «  hardly  be  demonftrated  before." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1729,  he  publiibed  the 
twelve  firft  books  of-  Homer's  Diad.  This  edition  was 
printed  in  quarto,  and  dedicated  to  his  royal  hiehnefs  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Latin  verfion  is  almoft  entirely 
new ;  and  annotations  are  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  pages* 
Homer,  bifhop  Hoadlv  tells  us,  was  dr.  Clarke's  admired 
author,  even  to  a  degree  of  fomething  like  enthufiaim, 
hardly  natural  to  his  temper ;  and  that  in  this  he  went  a 
little  beyond  the  bounds  of  Horace's  judgment,  and  was  fo 
unwilling  to  allow  the  favourite  poet  ever  to  nod,  that  he 
has  taken  remarkabfe  pains  to  find  out,  and  give  a  rcafon 
for  every  paflage,  word,  and  tittle,  that  could  create  any 
fufpicion.  '^  The  tranllation,  adds  the  biibop,  with  his 
^'  corre£Uons  may  now  be  ftiled  accurate ;  and  his  notes^ 
^^  as  for  as  they  go,  are  indeed  a  treafuiy  of  grammatical 
^^  and  critical  Knowledge.  He  was  callea  to  this  taflc  by 
^^  ix>yal  command ;  and  he  has  performed  it  in  fuch  a  man- 
^'  ner,  as  to  be  worthy  of  the  young  prince,  for  whom  it 
^  was  laboured.  The  praifes  given  to  this  excellent  work 
^  by  the  writers  abroad  in  their  memoirs,  as  well  as  by 
^  the  learned  maftera  of  the  three  princifal  fchools  of 

<^  England 
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<<  England,  tbofe of  Weftminfter,  Eton,   and  St.  Paul's; 

'<  and  the  ihort  charaAer,  that  the  performance  was  fupra 

<*  omnem  invidiam,  beftowed  by  one,  whom  dn  Clarke  had 

^  long  before  ftiled    cnticos  unus  omnes  longe  longeque  ' 

'^  antecellens,  and  whom  every  one  will  know  by  that  title  . 

^  without  my  haming  him ',  make  it  unneceflary  to  add  a 

^<  word  upon  this  fubjedl."    Mr.  Whifton  informs  us,  that  Acconat, 

he  had  begun  this  work  in  his  younger  years ;    and  that  ^^  P«  >9« 

"  the  notes  were  rather  tranfcribed  than  made  new."  ThcHift.  meoi. 

twelve  laft  books  of  the  Iliad  were  publifhed,  in  the  year^«  p«  i^« 

J 732,  in  quarto,  by  our  author's  Ton,  mr.  Samuel  Clarke; 

who  informs  us,  in  the  preface,  that  his  father  had  finifhed 

the  annotations  to  the  three   iirft  of  thofe  books,  and  as 

far  as  the  359th  verfe  of  the  fourth ;  and  had  revifed  the 

text  and  verfion^  as  far  as  verfe  510th  of  the  fame  book* 

There  has  been  a  fecond  edition  of  the  whole,  publifhed 

at  London  in  the  year  1735,  in  two  volumes  in  8vo. 

While  dr.   Clarke  was  thus  employed  in  finiihing  the 

remaining  books  of  Homer,   he  was  interrupted  with  an 

illnefs,  which  ended  in  his  death.    He  had  all  his  life  Ions 

enjoyed  a  firm  flate  of  health,  without  any  indifpofition  bad 

enough  to  confine  him^  except  that  of  the  fmall  pox  in  his 

youth  I  till,  on  Sunday  the  nth  of  May  1729,  going  out  in 

the  morning  to  preach  before  the  judges  at  Seneant's  Inn, 

he  was  there  feized  with  a  pain  in  his  fide,  which  made  it 

impoffible  for  him  to  perform  the  office  he  was  called  to, 

and  quickly  became  fo  violent,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 

carried  home.    He  went  to  bed,   and  thought  himfelf  fo 

much  better  in  the  afternoon,   that  he  would  not  fuffer 

himfelf  to  be  blooded  ;  againfl  which  remedy,  it  is  remark-^ 

able  that  he  had  entertained  fbx>ng  prejudices.  But  the  poiii 

returning  very  violently  about  two  the  next  morning,  made 

the  advice  and  affiflance  of  a  noble  phyfician  abiblutely 

necefiary;  who,  after  twice  bleeding  him  and  other  appli^ 

cations,  thought  him,  as  he  alfo  thought  himfelf,  to  be  out 

^f  danger.    He  continued  to  think  fo,    till  the  Saturday 

morning  following;  when,  to  the  inexpreffible  furprife  of 

ail  about  him,  the  pain  removed  from  his  fide  to  his  head  % 

and,  after  a  very  (hort  complaint,  took  away  his  fenfes  fo, 

as  they  never  returned  any  more.    He  continued  breathing 

till  between  feven  and  eight  of  the  evening  of  that  day, 

which  was  the  17th  of  May  1729,  and  then  died,  in  the 

fifty  fourth  year  of  his  ase.    The  fame  year  was  printedHoadly^  ac^ 

bis  ExpoCtion  of   the    church   catechifm,    and  ten    vo-^  34* 

l\im^  Qf  fermPAS)  in  8ro.    His  Expofition  is  made  up  of 
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thofe  lectures,  he  read  every  Thurfday  morning,  for  (bmc 
months  in  the  year,  at  St.  James's  church.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  time,  he  revifed  them  with  great  care,  and  left 
them  completely  prepared  for  the  prefs.  This  performance 
was  immediately  animadverted  upon  by  dr.  Waterland, 
when  dr.  Sykes  took  up  the  cudgels  in  favour  of  dr.  Clarke. 
A  controverfy  enfued;  and  three  or  four  pamphlets  were 
written  on  each  fide,  with  the  titles  of  which  there  is  no 
occafion  to  trouble  the  reader. 

After  fo  particular  account  of  dr.  Clarke's  life  and  wri- 
tings, it  may  not  feem  verv  needful  to  dwell  upon  his  cha- 
rafter ;  yet  as  it  has  been  arawn  in  a  mafterly  manner  by 
two  great  men,  it  may  be  entertaining  enough  to  hear 
what  they  fay  of  him.  Dr.  Hare  then,  late  bifhop  o(  Chi- 
chefter,  and  author  of  The  difficulties  and  difcouragements^ 
which  attend  the  ftudy  of  the  fcripture,  in  the  way  <rf  pri- 
vate judgment,  fpeaks  ip  that  pamphlet  of  dr.  Clarke  in  the 
following  terms  :  '*  dr.  Clarke,  fays  he.  Is  a  man,  who  has 
♦'  all  the  good  qualities,  that  can  meet  together  to  recom- 
'^  mend  him.  He  is  poflefled  of  all  the  parts  of  learning, 
^<  that  are  valuable  in  a  clergyman,  in  a  degree  that  few 
<^  poflefs  anv  fingle  one.  He  has  joined  to  a  good  fldll  in 
*^  the  three  learned  languages  a  great  compafs  of  the  beft 
<<  philofophy  and  mathematicks,  as  appears  by  his  LatiA 
«  works  ;  and  his  Englifli  ones  are  fuch  a  proof  of  his  own 
**  pistyj  and  of  his  knowledge  in  divinity,  and  have  done 
<^  fo  much  fervice  to  religion,  as  would  make  any  other 
^^  man,  that  was  not  under  the  fufpicion  of  hereiy,  fecure 
<*  of  the  friendihip  and  efteem  of  all  good  churchmen,  efpe- 
*^  cially  of  the  clergy.  And  to  all  this  piety  and  learning,  and 
^  the  good  ufe  that  has  been  made  of  it,  is  added  a  temper 
«'  happy  beyond  expreffion  $  a  fweet,  cafy,  modeft,  inof- 
<<  fenuve,  obliging  behaviour  adorn  all  his  anions ;  and  no 
^'  paffion,  vanity^  infolence,  or  oftentation,  appear  either 
••  in  what  he  writes  or  fays :  and  yet  thefe  faults  are  often 
"  incident  to  the  beft  men,  in  the  freedom  rf  converfation, 
<*  and  writing  againft  impertinent  and  unreafonable  adver- 
**  faries,  efpeciaUy  fuch  as  ftrike  at  the  foundation  of  yir- 
^  tue  and  religion.  This  is  the  learning,  this  the  temper 
**  of  the  man,  whofe  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures  has  betSrayed 
**  him  into  a  Aifpicion  of  fome  heretical  opinions.'* 
Hoj^y,  &c,  j^^  Hoadly,  the  prefent  bifliop  of  Winchcfter,  is  the  other 
'•  *  '  great  man  1  mean :  when  dr.  Clarke's  farmon$  were  pub- 
lilhed  in  ten  volumes  8yo  after  his  death,  an  account  was 
given)   in  a  prefa^^  written  by  that  prelate,  of  his  Uky 

writings, 
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writings,  and  charaSer :  from  which  accountf  and  from  mr. 

Whifton's  Hiftorical  memoirs  of  him,  we  have  feledled  the 

materials  of  this  suticle.     At  the  latter  end  of  this  account 

the  biihop  writes  thus  of  dr.  Clarke :  ^^  He  was  a  perfon, 

^'  fays  he,  of  a  natural  genius,  excellent  enough  to  have 

^'  placed   him  in  the   fuperior  rank  of  men,  vdthout  the 

*^  acquirements  of  learning ;    and  of  learning    enough   to 

^  have   rendered  a   much  lefs  comprehenfive  genius  very 

*^  confiderable  in  the  ways  of  the  world.     But  in  him,  they 

"  were  both  united  to  mch  a  degree,  that  thofe,  who  were 

^  of  his  intimate  acquaintance,  knew  not  which  to  admire 

•*  moft.     The  firft  ftrokes  of  knowledge,    in   fome  of  its 

*'  branches,  feemed  to  be  little  lefs  than  natural  to  him: 

^^  for  they  appeared  to  lie  right  in  his  mind,  as  foon  as 

1'  any  thing  could  appear  ;  and  to  be  the  very  fame,  which 

**  afterwards  grew   up  with   him    irito  perfection,    as  the 

^  ftrength  and  cultivation  of  his  mind  increafed.     He  had 

*'  one  happinefs    very  rarely   known   among  the  greateft 

*'  men,  that  his  n^emory  was  almoft  equal  to  his  judgment, 

**  which  is  as  great  a  character  as  can  well  be  given  of  it."  Accwat 

Then,    after  obferving  how  great  the  dofltor  was  in  all  &c.  p.  35, 

branches   of  knowledge  and  learning,    he  goes   on  thus :  3^' 

**  If  in  any  one  of  thefe  many  branches  he  had  excelled 

^^  only  fo  much,  as  he  did  in  all,    this  alone  would  juftly 

^^  have  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  a  great  man.     But  there  ' 

'^  is  fomething  fo  very  extraordinary,   that  the  fame  perfon 

^  (hould  excel!,   not  only  in   thofe  parts   of   knowledge, 

**  which  require  the  ftrongeft  judgment,  but  in  thofe  which 

*^  want  the  help  of  the  ftrongeft  memory  alfo ;   and  it  is 

<'  fo  feldom  feen,  that  one,  who  is  a  great  matter  in  theo- 

^  iogv,    is  at  the  fame  time  fkilfully  fond  of  all   critical 

^*  and  claiScal  learning ;,  or  excellent  in  the  phyfical  and 

<<  mathematical  ftudies:   or  well    framed  for  metaphyfical 

<<  and  abilra£l  reafonings ;  that  it  ought  to  be  remarked^ 

<^  in  how  particular  a  manner,  and  to  how  high  a  degree* 

^^  divinity  and  mathematicks,  experimental  philofophy  and 

^<  claifical  learning,   metaphyficks  and  critical  (kill,  all  of 

••  them,  various   and  different  as  they  are  amongft  them- 

•*  felves,  united  in  dr.  Clarke."    Afterwards  the  biihop  in- .... 

forms  us,    how  carneftly  his  acquaintance  and  friendihip  ^^ '  '*  *'* 

was  fought  after  by  the  greateft  lovers  of  virtue  and  know 

ledge ;  what  re^ara  was  paid  to  him  by  the  chief  perfons 

of  the  law ;  and,  above  all,  what  pleafure  her  late  maiefty 

rxn  Caroline   took  in  his  converfation   and    friendmip : 
*^  feldom  a  week  paiTed,    fays  he,    in  which  (he  did 

**  not 
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<^  not  receive  Tome  proof  of  the  greatneis  of  his  genius,  arid 
Accounr,  <«  of  the  force  of  his  fuperior  underftanding." 
ftcp.48.  <4  If  any  one  fhould  aik,  continues  the  biftiop,  as  it  is 
'<  natural  to  do,  how  it  came  to  pais,  that  this  great  man 
•*  was  never  raifed  higher  in  the  church  ?  I  muft  anfwer, 
*'  that  it  was  neither  for  want  of  merit,  nor  intereft,  nor 
*•  the  favour  of  fome,  in  whofe  power  it  was  to  have  raifed 
*<  him.  But  he  had  reafons  within  his  own  breaft,  which 
*'  hindered  him  from  either  feeking  after,  or  accepting  any 
*'  fucb  promotion.     Of  thefe  he  was  the  prefer,  and  indeed 

JW.  p.  49.  **  ^^^  ^"V  j'^^g^-  ^^^  therefore  I  fay  no  more  of  them.** 
The  truth  is,  his  fcruples  about  fubfcnption  vjere  very  great; 
as  we  are  informed  by  dr.  Sykes,  who  obferves,  in  his  elo- 

g'um  of  dr.  Clarke,  printea  at  the  end  of  mr.  Whiftoh's 
iftorical  memoirs,    that  *'  the  dodor  would  often  wifh/ 
*'  that  thofe  things,  which  were  fulpefted  by  many,    and 
**  judged  unlawful  by  fome,  might  be  ferioufly  coniidered^ 
**  and   not   made    terms  of  communion.    He  thought  it 
**  would  be  the  greateft  happinefs  to  fee  the  occafions  of 
'^  fi;ood  and  learned  mens  fcruples  removed  out  of  the  pub- 
*«  lick  forms  of  divine  fervice,  and   the  do6b'ines  of  chri- 
**  ftianity  reduced  to  the  New  Teftament  only ;  and  that  it 
**  would  be  right  to  have  nothing  required  from  the  preachers 
**  of  the  gofpel,  but  what  was  purely  primitive.     This  he 
**  thought  to  be  the  only  means  of  making  the  minds  of 
**  fincere  chriftians  eafy  and  quiet.     This  he  believed  would 
^^  make  men   much  more  charitable  to   one  another;  and 
.  **  make  the  governors  of  the   church   and  ftate  tranfaft 
**  their   important   affairs    with  greater  eafe   and  freedom 
Ilogium,     **  fr^^  difturbances."  Upon  the  whole,  bi(hop  Hoadly  makes 
Ax.  p.  2 *     no  fcruple  to  declare,  that  '*  by  dr.  Clarke's  death,  the  world 
edit.  jd.       c<  ^25  deprived   of   as   bright    a  light,    and    mafterly    a 
•*  teacher  of  truth  and  virtue,  as  ever  yet  appeared  amongft 
Account,     ^  us ;    and,  fays   he  in  the  conclufion  of  his  account,  as 
&c  p.  35.     <«  his  works  muft  laft  as  long  as  any  language  remsuns  to 
**  convey  them  to  future  times,  perhaps  I  may  flatter  mjrfclf 
'*  that  this  faint   and  imperfed    account  of  him  may  be 
*'  tranfmitted  down  with  them.     And,  I  hope,  it  will  be 
*^  thought  a  pardonable  piece  of  ambition  and  felf-intercft- 
*'  crineis ;  if,  being  fearful  left  every  thing  clfe  fhould  prove 
**  too  weak  to  keep  the  remembrance  of  myfelf  in  being, 
'•'I  lay  hold  on  his  fame  to  prop  and  fupport  my  own.     I 
•*  am  fure,  as  I  have  little  reafon  to  expcft,  that  any  thing 
**  of  mine,   without  fuch  an  affiftance,  can  live,    I  (hall 
***  think  myfelf  greatly  recompenfed   for  the  want  of  any 
5  "  other 
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*  other  memorial,  if  mv  name  may  go  down  to  pofterity, 
**  .thus  dofely  Joined  witti  his  ;  and  .1  myfelf  be  thought  of,  . 
*<  and  fpoke  oi^  in  ages  to  come,  under  the  chara£ler  of  The  &^^°co« 
«*  FRIEND  of  dr.  Clarke.'* 

We  muft  not  forget  to  obferve,  that  dr.  Clarke  married 
Catharine,  the  only  daughter  of  the  reverend  mr.  Lockwood, 
re6tor  of  Little  Miffingham  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  in 
whofe  good  fenfe  and  unblameable  behaviour  he  was  happy 
to  his  death.  By  her  he  had  feven  children,  two  of  which 
died  before  him,  and  one  in  a  few  weeks  after  him,  Ibitf^p,  35. 

CLAUDE,  of  Lorrain,  a  celebrated  landfchape  painter, 
was  born  in  the  year  1600,  and  fent  firft  to  fchool ;  but 
proving  extremely  dull  and  heavy,  was  foon  taken  from 
thence,  and  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  paftry  cook,  '^ith 
whom  he  ferved  his  time  out.  Afterwards  ne  went  with 
fome  young  fellows  to  Rome,  with  a  view  of  getting  a 
livelihood  tihere ;  but  being  unable  to  fpeak  the  language, 
and  withal  very  ill  bred,  no  body  cared  to  fet  him  to  work. 
Chance  brought  him  at  length  to  Auguftino  Trafib,  who 
hired  him  to  pound  his  colours,  clean  his  pallet  and  pencils, 
look  after  his  houfe,  drefs  his  meat  for  him,  and  do  all  his 
houlhold  drudgery;  for  Auguftino  kept  no  other  fervant. 
His  mafter  hoping  to  make  him  ferviceable  to  him  in  fome 
of  his  greateft  works,  taught  him  by  degrees  the  rules  of 
perfpe£live,  and  the  elements  of  defign.  Claude  at  firft  did 
not  know  what  to  make  of  thofe  principles  of  art ;  but  be- 
ing encouraged,  and  not  failing  in  application,  he  came  at 
length  to  underftand  them.  Then  his  foul  enlarged  itfelf 
apace,  and  cultivated  the  art  with  wonderful  eagemefs.  He  re- 
moved his  ftudy  .to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  into  the 
open  fields,  where  he  would  continue  from  morning  to  • 
utght,  taking  all  his  leflbns  from  nature  herfelf ;  and  by. 
many  years  diligent  imitation  of  that  excellent  miftrefs,  he 
dimoed  up  to  th^  bigheft  ftep  of  perfe£Hon  in  landfchape 
painting.  Sandrart  relates,  that  being  4n  the  fields  with 
him,  for  the  fake  of  ftudying  tog;ether,  Claude  made  him 
obferve,  with  as  much  nicety,  as  if  he  had  been  well  verfed 
in  phyficks,  the  caufes  of  the  diverfity  of  the  fame  view  or 
profped;  and  explained,* why  it  appeared  fometimes  after 
one  fafhion,  and  fometimes  after  another,  with  rcfpefk  to 
polours,  as  the  morning  dew  or  the  evening  vapours  more 
or  lefs  prevailed.  His  hiemory  was  fo  good,  that  he  would 
paint  with  great  feithfulnefs  when  he  got  home,  what  he 
had  feen'  abroad.    He  was  fo  abforbed  in  lyis  labours,  that 

he 
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he  never  vifited  any  bod^.  The  ftudy  of  hir  profeffioit 
was  his  amufement ;  and  by  the  mere  dint  of  cultivating  i 
his  talent,  he  drew  ibme  piwires^  whidi  made  his  name  de- 
fervedlv  famous  through6ut  Europe,  in  that  fort  of  painting 
to  which  he  applied  himfelf,,  He  has  been  univerfally  ad- 
mired for  his  pleafant  and  moft  agreeable  invention ;  for 
the  delicacy  of  his  colouring,  and  the  charming  variety 
and  tendernefs  of  his  tints;  for  his  artful  diftribution  of  the 
lights  and  fhadows,  for  his  wonderful  conduit  in  the  diipo* 
fition  of  his  figures,  and  for  the  advantage  and  harmony  of 
his  compofidons.  Upon  the  whole,  Claude  may  be  pro- 
duced as  an  inflance  to  prove,  that  confbmt  ana  affiduoos 
application  will  even  fupply  the  want  of  genius ;  or,  if  thi»t 
wUl  not  be  allowed,  wiU  draw  forth  genius  into  view,  where 
no  body  fufpeded  any  genius  was.  This  indufhy  however 
he  wa^  always  obliged  to  exert,  for  he  never  performed 
without  difficulty :  and,  when  his  performance  did  not  come 
up  to  his  idea,  he  would  fometimes  do  and  undo  the  fame 
piece,  even  to  feven  or  eight  times  over.  He  was  much 
commended  for  feveral  of  his  performances  in  frefco,  as  well 
as  oil.  He  was  employed  by  pope  Urban  VIIL  and  many 
of  the  Italian  princes,  m  adorning  their  palaces ;  and  aftiur 
having  lived  to  an  extrejne  old  age,  he  died  in  the  year 
1682,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Trinita  de  Monti  in 
Rome* 

CLAUDE  (John)  aminifler  of  the  church  of  P^ris, 
born  at  Sauvetat  in  the  province  of  Angenois,  in  the  year 
1 6 19,  was  one  of  the  greatefb  men  of  the  ecclefiaftical  pco- 
•BqrViDi^.  feffion.  He  fludied  as  far  as  philofophy  under  his  father, 
who  was  alfo  a  minifler ;  and  afterwards,  going  through  a 
courfe  of  divinity,  was  ordained  at  Montauban  in  the  year 
1645.  He  was  made  minifter  of  a  church  of  Fief,  cauled 
la  Freine,  where  he  officiated  a  twelvemonth.  Afterwards  he 
became  minifler  of  a  church  of  St.  Africk  in  Rovergne ; 
and  ei^t  years  after,  paflor  of  that  of  Mimes.  As  the 
proteilants  had  an  univeriity  in  the  city  of  Mimes,  mr. 
Claude  had  there  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  one  of  his 
chief  talents,  which  was  happily  explaining*  a  theological 
fubje6l;  and  he  ufed  to  read  private  ledures  tofuch,  as  were 
candidates  for  the  miniftry.  He  had  undertaken  to  refute 
the  piece,  called  the  Method,  which  was  written  by  car- 
dinal Richlieu  againfl  the  proteftants ;  but  hearing,  that 
mr.  Martel,  the  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Montablau,  had  a 
iynodical  commiffion  for  that  purpofe,  he  laid  aiide  that  de- 
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fign.  Having  oiH^ofod,  in  the  fynod  of  die  Lower '  Lan-  '^^^  p.^ 
guedoc,  a  nuui)  whom  the  court  had  won  over  to  attempt 
a  re^union,  he  was  punifhed  for  it  by  a  decree  of  council^ 
which  fprbad  him  die  exercife  of  the  functions  of  a  mi- 
nifter  in  Lanff;uedoc,  after  he  had  e^ercifed  them  eight  years 
at  Mimes.  He  went  to  Paris  to  get,  if  poffible^  this  reib* 
lution  taken  off;  and,  after  ftaying  there  fix  months  to  no 
purpoie,  betook  a  journey  to  Mofitauban,  where  he  preach- 
ed the  day  after  his  arrival^  and  accepted  the  offer  which 
the  people  of  that  church  made  him. 

During  this  Journey,  be  wrote  a  little  book,  which  gave 
rife  to  the  moft  famous  difpute,  that  ever  was  carried  on  in 
France  between  the  proteflants  and  Roman  catholicks.  The 
occafion  of  it  was  this,  meffieurs  de  Port*Royal  were  at  that 
time  ufing  their  utmoft  endeavours  to  make  a  convert  of 
mr.  4e  Turenne  to  the  Romiih  religion ;  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  preiented  him  with  a  little  piece,  in  which  they  pre» 
tended  to  (hew,  that  the  pioteftant  churches  had  always  be« 
lieved  what  is  taught  in  that  of  the  Romanifts,  concerning 
the  real  prefence,  asid  that  a  change  of  belief,  fuch  as  the 
proteftants  fuppofe,  is  impoffl>le.  Air.  de  Turenne's  lady^ 
who  always  dreaded  what  happened  after  htr  deceafe,  name- 
ly, that  her  hufband  would  turn  Roman  cathoUck,  did  all 
tnat  lay  in  her  power  to  confirm  him  in  die  proteftant  faith. 
For  this  reafon  (he  caufed  an  anfwer  to  be  made  to  the 
piece  of  meffieiu^de  Port^Royal;  and  mr.  Claude  was  ap- 
pointed to  writ&it.  He  acquitted  himfelf  fo  admirably  well 
i^pon  this  occafion,  that  feveral  copies  were  taken  of  his 
anfwer,  which  were  fpread  every  where,  both  in  Paris  and 
in  the  provinces ;  fo  that  had  it  been  printed,  it  could  not 
have  been  made  much  more  publick.  Meffieurs  de  Port^Royal, 
hearing  of  this,  thought  themfelves  abiblutely  obliged  to  an- 
fwer it;  which  they  did^  by  publifliing,  in  the  year  166A9  ' 
the  famous  work,  intided.  La  perpetuite  de  la  foi  ae 
Te^ife  catholique  touchant  reuchariftie,  that  is.  The  per- 
petuity of  the  catholick  church  in  regard  to  its  do£bine  of 
the  eucharift.  It  contains  the  firft  piece,  and  a  reply  to 
mr.  Claude's  anfwer.  This  minifter,  who  was  then  at  Mon- 
tauban,  wrote  a  reply,  which  was.  printed  with  his  firft  an- 
fwer in  the  year  1666.  This  work  is  intitled,  Reponfe  aux 
ttaites,  intitulez.  La  perpetuite,  &c.  that  is,  An  anfwer  to 
two  tresttifes,  intitled.  The  perpetuity,  &c.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  the  merit  of  mr.  Claude's  lxx>k  contributed  great- 
ly to  its  fame ;  but  nevesthelefs,  the  ftate  in  which  Janfe-* 
nifin  was  at  that  time,  was  one  chief  caufe  of  the  mighty 
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noife  this  woYk  ihaNie.  For  ihc  Janicnifts  eonfideied  mr* 
«  Claude's  triumph  as  nothtnr,  provided  it  could  but  leflen 
the  joy  of  meffieurs  de  Port<%oyal ;  and  therefore^  for  the 
fake  of  promoting' their  own  caufe,  .they  fpread  in  sill  |Jace$ 
the  name  and  merit  ,of  mr«  Claudau    So  neceiGuy  is  it,  as 

Bayle^tDia.mr.  Bayle  juftly  obfervesupon  this  occafion,  for  fome  books 
to  appear  at  certain  feafons,  and  to  be  wrote  againft  c^rtsun 
perfonS)  rather  than  gt  other  jun£hires.  Mr.  Arnauld*  un- 
dertook to  refute  mr.  Claude's  book,  and  publifhed  a  laif;e 
volume  in  the  year  1669.  Father  Nouet,  a£imou8  jefiait^ 
engaged  in  the  cohtrovcrfy,  and  publiihed  a  book  againft 
mr.  Claude,  who  wrote  an  anfwer  to  it,  which  was  printed- 
in  1 668.  Some  pr^er  diis  anfwer  to  his  other  pieces;  and 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  his  favouiite  piece.  The  author 
of  the  Journal  des  fayans,  difcharged  his  artillerjr  againft 
mr.  CI^Lude,  by  ii^erting  an  excr^  of  that  jefuit^s  bsok : 
and  this  occafioned  mr.  Claude  tx>  publifh  a  very  witty  pro- 
vinciate agaitift  the  author  of  the  journal.  It  is  an  anony- 
mous letter,  and  itttitled,  LeCtred'un  provincial  aundeies 
amis  fur  le  fiijet  du  journal  du  28  Juin  1667,  that  iSf  A  let- 
ter from  a  provincial  to  a  friend,  occafioned  by  di&  journal 
ot  the  28th  of  June  1667  ;  which  letter  was  aniwered  b^ 
tl^e  joumalift  fomo  time  after.  This  conteft  went  no  Bir- 
ther ;.  but  with  regard  to  mr^  Arnauld^  who  had  added  two 
more  volumes  to  the  former,  'mr.  Qaude  was  forced  to  en- 
gage in  a  very  laborious  ftudv>  in  order  to  examine  the 
tenets  of  the  Greek  church,  zni  thofe  of  the  eaftem^fbhiSn- 
aticks  :  and  be  fliewed  great  learning  and  abilities  in  the 
aitfwer  he  made  to  him.  The  Janfenifts  only  made  a  gene- 
ral reply  to  mr.  Claude's  book.  They  publiihed  their.  Pre- 
jugez  legitimes  cohtre  le  Calvinifme,  that  is,  Juft  prejudices 
againft  Calvinifm :  which  mr.  Claude  refuel  by  one  of  the 

Ibid.  beil  works,  fays  mr.  Bayle,  that  either  himfdf  or  any  other 

proteftaht  clergyman  ever  compofed.  It  is  intided,  Defenfe 
de  la  reformiatian,  that  is,  A  defence  of  the  reformation: 
wj|s  firft  printed  in  quarto  at  Roan  in  1673,  and  afterwards^ 
at.  the  Hague  in  1682,  i2mo. 

Mr.  Claude,  as  we  have  observed,  was  eleAed  minifter 
of.  the  church  of  Montauban  :  it  was  about  the  year  1662.. 
Four  years  after,  he  was  forbid  by  the  court  to-  excrcife  his 
funcSlions  there,  which  obliged  hi^  to  go  a  fecond  time  to 
Paris.  He  continued  there  near  nine  months,  without  be- 
ing able  to  remove  the  obflacks  of  his<  return  to  Mon^u- 
ban.  During  this  interval,  be  was  invited  to  the  church  'of 
Bourdeaux  i  but  the  congregation  of  Charenton,  being  un- 
willing 
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wilUng  to  Wt  a  perfon  of  mr.  Claude's  abilitie^^  gave  him 
aMy  an  imritadon  in  the  year  1666.  From  that  time,  to  the 
revocation  of  the  tadiSk  of  Nantz^  he  did  very  great  fervice 
lb  thJt  cbiirch,  and  to  die  whole  body,  by  his  excellent 
tirorks  I  and  by  the  detail  he  defcended  to,  concerning  the 
aflairs  which  the  deputies  of  provinces  communicated  to 
him.  No  man  was  ever  better  qualified  to  head  either  a 
e^Mififtory  or  a  fynod,  or  to  difpote  off-hand.  He  dffcovered 
diis  latter  tafent  in  the  laft  conference,  which  mademoifelle 
de  Duras  defired  to  hear.  This  lady,  it  feems,  would 
not  forfake  her  religion,  till  fhe  had  heard  mn  Claude  and 
die  biihop  of  Meaux  difpute  in  her  prefence :  fhe  according- 
Ij  had  her  with ;  for  thefe  two  illufbrious  champions  difputed 
together  at  the  countefs  de  Roie's  her  (ifter's,  the  firft  of  March 
1678.  Each  difputant  wrote  the  relation  of  his  conference,' 
and  afcribed  the  victory  to  himfelf.  Thefe  relations  were 
at  firft  only  handed  about  in  manufcript  i  but  at  laft  the 
biihop  of  Meaux  pubKfhed  his  relation  in  the  year  1682^ 
and  that  of  mr.  Claude  followed  foon  after.  Mr.  Claude  wa9 
(fiftinguiflied  from  the  reft  of  the  minifters,  bv  the  manner 
in  whi^h  die  court  ordered  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He, 
like  diem,  had  a  fordiie;ht  allowed  him  to  leave  it :  but 
the  Romifli  clergy  found  means  toiborten  even  that  time. 
ll^or  on  Monday  the  lad  ofOGidbtr  1685,  the  day  on  which  ^ 
the  revocation  of  the  tdiA  of  Nantz  was  regifteied  at  Paris, 
mr.  Claude  at  ten  in  the  morning  was  ordered  to  leave 
PraAce  ih  twamty  four  hours.  He  obeyed  with  the  utmoft 
fubmfflioli;  and  (bt  out,  attended  by  one  of  the  king's  foot- 
nletf,  who  was  ordered  to  conduA  him  to  the  frontiers  of 
Prance ;  afid  who,  though  he  executed  his  orders  faithfully, 
yet  treated  mr^  Claude  wkh  civility  :  fo  true  it  is,  that  ex- 
alted merit  has  a  great  influence  even  on  the  hearts  of 
thofe^  who  do  not  love  the  proteftant  religion.  He  fet  out 
fA>m  Pari?  in  the  Brufiels  coach  ;  and  his  fame  flying  before 
Mm  procured  him  feveral  obliging  offices  from  many  per- 
Ions  in  his  journey.  He  pafled  through  Cambray,  where  he 
lafy;  and  was  there  prefented  with  fome  refrdhments  by 
the  jeftitts.  The  father  reAor  did  mr.  Claude  the  honour 
to  pay  him  a  vifit,  which  mr.  Claude  returned ;  and  the 
diflerenceof  religion  did  not  interrtq>t  this  obliging  corre- Abrtge  de 
fpondence  and  marks  of  reciprocal  efteem.  vie  de  mr. 

Mr.  Claude  made  Holland  his  place  of  refuge ;  where  he  ^^^^>  ?* 
met  with'  a  very  kind  reception,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
confidei*ab1e  penfion  by  the  prince  of  Oi:m?e.     He  ufcd  to 
pftack  frcihi  time  to  time  at  the  H^ue ;  ano-hh  laft  iermon 

'   -  '        X  2  was 
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was  on  Chriftmas-day  1686  :  where  he  difplayed  his  excel-* 
lent  talent  fo  admirably,  that  the  princefs  of  Orange  vns 
greatly  afFed^ed  and  extremely  pleafedwith  him.  The  au- 
thors of  the  fupplement  to  Moreri's  didicmary  have  indeed 
faid,  that  ^'  even  the  French  proteftants  themfelves  never 
^^  looked  upon  his  fermons  as  excellent  ones ;"  but  mr. 
Bayle  has  declared,  in  anfwer  to  fuch  mifreprefention,  that 
V  they  contained  all  thofe  things,  which  the  proteftants 
could  defire ;  fuch  as  the  greatul  regularity  and  order,  a 
deep  fearch  into  divinity,  much  fublimity  and  majefty,  a 
nervous  mafculine  eloquence  and  a  juftnefs  of  argument. 
All  that  can  be  faid  on  this  fubjedl,  continues  mr.  Bayle, 
*'  is,  that  mr.  Claude  had  not  a  pleafine  voice ;  which  gave 
*^  occaiion  to  this  fmart  faying  of  mr.  Moms,  that  all  the 
*'  voices  will  be  for  liim  except  his  own  :  but  thisidid  not  lefien 
'^  the  great  fame  and  efleem)  in  which  his  fermons  were 
1laylc*iDia. «  held."  To  go  On.  On  the  Chriftmas-day  we  have  mentioned, 
mr.  Claude  was  feized  with  an  Ulnefs,  of  which  he  died 
uppn  the  13th  of  January  1687  ;  and  his  death  was  juft 
matter  of  grief  to  his  whole  party.  Many  judicious  among 
them  regretted  it  the  more^  as  thmking,  tqat,  had  he  lived 
longer,  fo  mafiy  fcandalous  quartels  would  not  have  broke 
out  among  the  proteftants,  which  have  fince  given  fo  much 
pleafure  to  the  Roman  catholicks  :  yet  many  others  believed 
and  afterted,  that  it  would  have  been  impoftible  for  any  man 
to  have  prevented  th^fn* 

Mr.  Claude .  married  at  Caftres  in  the.  year  1648;   and 

his  wife  brought  him   Ifaac  Claude^   who  was    born    at 

St.  Afrique  on  the  5th  of  March   1653.     His  £uher  was 

very  fond  of  him,  and  bred  him  to  the  miniftry.  He  ftudied 

in  the  univerfities  of  France;  after  which  he  returned, to  his 

father,    who  cooipleted  him  in  his  ftudies,  efpecially  in 

tjiofe  relating  to  the  pulpit.    He  was  examined  at  Sedan  in 

1^78,  and  Judged  very  worthv  of  being  admitted  into  the 

miniftry.     He  was  invited  by  the  congregation  of  the  church 

of  Clermont  in  Beauvoifis;    and  his  father  had  the   fatif- 

fa£lion  to  impofe  his  hands  on  him  the  9th  of  October 

.1678,  and  to  fee  him  minifter  of  the  Walloon  c^hurch  at 

the  Hague>  when  he  retired  to  Holland  in  1685.     He  died 

AhNge  d€    at  the  Hague  upon  the  29th  of  July  1695,  after  having  pub- 

if  ^*;  ™^*     lifhed  feveral  excellent  works  of  his  decealed  father. 

Claude, 

74,75.  CLAUDIANUS  (Claudius)  a  Latin  poet,  flouri(h- 

ed  in  the   fourth  century,  under  the  emperor  Theodoiius, 
a^d  under  his  fons  Arcaaius  and  Honorius      Many  learned 

men 
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men  imagine  him  to  have  been  born  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt^ 
this  opinion  however  has  not  been  univerfal :  for  others  have 
made  a  Spaniard  of  him ;  others  a  Frenchman  j  and  Plu*- 
tarch  and  Politian  fuppof<^  Florence  >  to  have  been  the  place 
of  his.  nativity.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain  that  he  cam^ 
to  Rome,  in  the  year  of  Chrift  395,  when  he  w?is  about 
thirty  years  old ;  and  there  infinuated  himfelf  into  Stilico's 
favour :  who,  being  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  both  for  civil' 
and  military  affairs,  though  a  Goth  by  birth,  vf as  nqw  be- 
come fo  confiderable  under  Honorius,  that  he  may  be  faid 
for  many  years  to  have  governed  the  weftefn  empire.  Sti- 
Iflco  afterwards  fell  into  difgrace,  and  was  put  to  death: 
and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  poet  was  involved  in 
the  misfortunes  of  his  patron,  and  feverely  perfecuted  in  his 
perfon  and  fortunes  by  Hadrian,  an  /Egyptian  by  birth,  who 
was  captain  of  the  guards  to  Honorius,  and  feems  to  have 
fucceeded  Stilico ;  for  we  find  him,  in  art  epiftle  to  that 
minifter,  heavily  venting  his  forrows,  and  complaining  of 
Hadrian's  cruelty  and  unforgiving  temper  : 

Audiat  hoc  commune  folum»  longeque  carinis  ' 

Nota  Pharos,  flentemque  attollens  gurgite  vultum, 

Noftra  gemat  Nilus  numerofis  funera  ripis. 

Let  Pharos  through  the  world  by  trade  renowned. 

Thy  rage  let  Egypt  hear,  our  mother  ground  : 

To  mourn  my  forrows,  from  each  oozy  bed 

Let  Weeping  Kilus  raife  his  drooping  head^ 

Which  paflage,  by  the  way,  plainly  proved  Claudiaq  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  There  is  reafon 
however  to  thihlc,  that  he  rofe  afterwards  to  great  favour, 
gnd  obtained  feveral  honours  both  civil  and  military^  Nay, 
if  the  antiquaries  are  not  miftaken,  Arcadius  and  Honorius 

f  ranted  bim  an  honour,  which  feems  to  exceed  any  that 
ad  ever  been  beftowed  upon  a  poet  before.  For  they  tell 
us,  that  thefe  emperors,  at  the  fenate's  requeft,  had  ordered  a 
ftatue  to  be  erected  for  him  in  Trajan's  forum  with  a  very 
honourable  infcription:  and  this  they  confirm  by  the  late 
diAx>veiy  of  a  marble,  which,  after  it  was  carefully  examin- 
ed by  Pomponius  Lastus  and  other  able  antiquaries,  was 
judged  to  be  the  pedeftal  of  Claudian's  ftatue  in  brafs.  The 
infcription  runs  thus :  *'  To  Claudius  Claudianus,  tribune 
^*  and  notary,  and  among  other  noble  accomplishments, 
^  the  moft  excellent  of  poets,  though  his  own  poems  are 
^*  fufficient  to  render  his  name  inunortal)  yet  as  a  teftimony 

X  3  «  of 
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**  oF  their  approbation,  the  moft  karncd  and  happy  em- 
•'  perors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  have,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
**  fenate,  ordered  this  ftatue  to  be  crefted  and  placed  in  the 
"  forum  of  Trajan."  Under  the  infcription  wa$  placed  the 
following  epigram  in  Greek,  which  was  ixo  lei's  glorious  to 
the  poet, 

Rome  and  the  Caefars  here  his  ftatue  raife, 
Who  Virgil  genius  joined  to  Homer's  lays. 

The  princefs  Serena  had  a  great  cfteem  for  Claudian,  »id 
recommended  and  married  him  to  a  lady  of  great  quality 
and  fortune  in  Lybia,  as  he  acknowledges  very  gratefully 
in  an  epiftle,  which  he  addrcflcs  to  Senera  from  dience,  a 
little  before  his  wedding  day.  ' 

Noii  ego,  &c. 

No  fpreading  olives  bending  with  their  fruit, 

No  vineyards  on  the  hills  t'  adorn  my  fuit  $ 

No  flocks  nor  herds  my  plenteous  paftures  feed. 

Nor  fields  of  full  eared  corn  had  I  to  plead  : 

No  golden  root,  nor  lordly  feat  I  own, 

Nor  birth  nor  title  boaft ;  your  name  alone 

Thefe  Wants  fupplies :  Serena  beft  can  find 

The  poor  man's  friends,  and  bid  the  rich  be  kind. 

A  goddef$  recommends  and  is  obeyed  j  x 

Wealth,  title,  lands,  your  letter  all  conveyed. 

There  are  a  few  little  poems  on  facred  fiibjeAs,  which, 
through  miftake,  have  been  afcribcd  by  fome  criticks  to  Clau- 
dian i  and  fo  have  made  him  be  thought  a  chriftian.*    But 
Dp  cWt,      St.  Auftin,  who  was  contemporary  with  him,  exprefly  fays, 
^ei.  1.  i.  (•    that  he  was  a  heathen ;  and  Pauhis  Orafius  the  hiftorian, 
L?b    ii  c     ^^^  likewife    flourifhed    about  that  time,    fays  the  fame, 
j^/    '  *    Gyraldus  therrfore  juftly  blames  the  ignorant  credulity  of 
Barthius    and  others,    who   have  imputed  thefe  poems  to 
Claudius  Claudianus  ;  and  rightly  attributes  them  to  Claudius 
Mamereus,  a  chriftian  poet  of  Vienna   in  Oaul,  and  con- 
temporary with  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  who  commends  him 
lfibfir«fp»  at  large,     The  time  of  Claudian's  death  is  uncertain,  nor 
%f  do  we  know  any  further  particulars  of  his  lift,  than  what 

pre  to  be  collefted  from  his  works,  and  whidi  we  have 
already  related  above.  Father  Rapin  fays  of  this  poet,  that 
be  has  fljewn  but  little  judgment  in  his  writings.  **  There 
^^  runs,  fajrs  he,  througl^  all  l^is  panegyridts  an  air  of  youth- 

^^  fulnefs 
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^*  fulnefs  that  has  nothing  folid  in  it,  although  there  ap* 
*«  pears  fotne  decree  of  genius.    He  does  nM  want  fire  aiid 
^'  imagination,  but  has  non&  of  that  harmony  in  his  nuiA-  . 
^^  bcrs,   and  noblenefs   in  his  manner,  which  is  fo  muth 
**  admired  in  Virgil.  "*  He  falls  perpetually  into  the  fame 
"  cadence  j  and  you  can  hardly   read  him  without  being 
**  tired."     The  father  is  rather   fevere,    but  not  without  Refleaiens 
a  foundation  for  his  cenfure ;  yet  we  may  fay  with  Gyraldus*"*^  '*  po«fi^» 
on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  many  flowers  in  Claudian, 
'  which  deferve  to  be  gathered,  and  will  in  the  hands  of  a 
man  of  tafte  be  found  of  great  ufe. 

CLrEMfiNS  (RoMANUs)  is  faid  to. have  been  born  at 
Rome,  where  he  lived  a  companion  probably,  and  fellow 
labourer  of  St.  Paul ;  and  was  one  of  thofe,  as  it  is  gene- 
rally imagined,  whofe  names  are  written  in  the  book  ofphiUp.iT.3. 
life.  Origen  calls  him  adifciple  of'  St.  Peter*s,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely,  but  that  he  might  -  aid  and  aSift  this  apoftle  in 
founding  the  church  at  Rome.  It  is  certain,  that  he  was 
afterwards  biihop  of  that  fee ;  but  when  he  was*  made  ^o, 
cannot,  it  feems,  be  clearly  determined.  There  are  vari- 
ous opinions  about  rt.  Some  perfuade  themfelves,  upon  the 
authority  of  TertuUian  and  Eufebius,  that  Clemens  was 
coniecrated  by  St.  Peter,  but  admitted  at  firft  to  prefideover 
timt  part  only  of  the  church,  which  compriied  the  Jewiih 
converts;  and  that  he  did  not  come  into  the  full  pofleffion 
and  adminiftration  of  his  office^  till  the  death  of  Linus,  who  ..  • 
had  been  ordained  by  St.  Paul,  bifhop  of  the  gentile  church, 
and  of  Anacletus,  who  fucceeded  him :  and  this  has  been 
fixed  to  the  year  93.  Others  have  contended,  that  Clemens 
fucceeded  to  the  care  of  the  whole  church  in  the  year  6^, 
or*  65,  and  that  he  held  it  to  the  /year  81,  or,  as  others 
again  will  have  it,  83 :  but  all  this,  with  the  other  circum- 
fbnces  of  this  father's  life,  muft  be  left  uncertain  as  we 
find  it. 

We  have  nothing  reinaining  of  his  works,  of  whofe  ge- 
mvinefs  we  can  be  certain,  excepting  one  epiftld,  which 
was  written  to  the  church  of  Corinth,  in  the  n^e  of  thie 
church  of  RcHne,  to  quiet  fome  difturbances,  which  had 
been  raifed  by  unruly  brethren  tn  the  former ;  and  to  re- 
cftablifh  and  confirm  them  in  that  faith,  which  h^d  been 
ddivcred  to  them  by  the  apoftles,  bu^  from  which  fome  of 
fbem  had  revolted.  The  epiftle  is  a  very  fine  one ;  an^^ 
nmt  to  holy  writ,  has  ufually  been  efteemed  one  of  the 
mA  v^uxibic  monuments^   which  have  come  down  to  us 

X  4  of. 
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.  of  ecgl^fiaftkal  antiquity.  Here  Cl'emens  exhorts  tbe  Co* 
rinthians  to  be  united,  and  at  peaoe  with  one  another :  he 
enjoins  obedience  particulaFly,  and  fubmiffion  to  their  fpi- 
ritHal  governors  :  he  declares  thofe,  who  had  formed  cabals 

«  9gainft  their  paftors,  and  had  troubled  the  church  with  their 
feditipnsy  as  utterly  unworthy  of  the  name  of  chriftians :  he 
points  out  to  then)  the  fatal  confequences  of  fuch  divifions  : 
|ie  preiTes  th^n  to  return  immediately  to  their  duty,  by^ 
fubipittine  to  their  rightful  paflors,  and  pradtifing  all  hu- 
mility, kmdnefs,  and  charity  one  towards  another.  This 
was  very  eood  advice  undoubtedly ;  and  as  it  probably  wrought 
no  ill  t&A  formerly  at  Corinth,  fo  if  it  was  but  followed^ 
as  we  could  wiib,  it  might  be  of  fomQ  fervice  to  us  now 
in  England. 

CLEMENS  (TxTus  Flayiijs)  an  eipincnt  father  of 

the  church,  who  fiourifhed  %t  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond, 

and  in  the  beginning  of  tl^e  third  cei>tury,  was  by.  birth  an 

Athenian,  as  fome  wjll  h^ve  it,  but  according  to  others  an 

Alexandrian;  on  which  acgomit  he  is  ufuallv  called  Clc 

mens  Alexandrinus,'  by  way  of  diilinguiihing  aim  from  Cle- 

Fabric,  bibl  0jens  Romanus.    Cave  goes  a  kind  of  a  middle  way,    in 

Cm'        order  to  reconcile  thefe  two  opinions,   and  make  them  a 

hift.  Liter«r.  little  confiftent  with  each  othef ;    by  fuppofm^,  thatCle- 

Dupin,  *c.  mens  was  born   and  educate  at  Athens,    and  afterw^nis 

tib.^umver,  Went  to  Alexandria,    Be  this  a§   it  will,   it  is  generally 

u  i.       '*  agreed,  that  he  begun  his  ftudies  in  Gcaepe,  continiKd  tl^em 

in  Afia,  and  finifhed  them,  tt>gethcr  witi)  his  life,  in  Egypt* 

His  thirft  ^r  l^nowledge  feems  to  have  been  very  great  : 

for  he  had  feveral  mafters  of  diA'erent  forts,  under  wh<»n  he 

not  only  perfeded  himfelf  in  polite  literature  and  heathen 

learning,  but  acquired  alfq  a  mpft  ex^Sk  and  enlarge  idea 

of  the  chriftian  revel^tjon,     From  what  vfe  fue  able  to  col- 

le£l  from  his  own  gccpunt,  his  mafters  were  fuch,  as  had 

either  been  difciples  of  the  apoftles  themfelves,  or  at  leaft 

Strofmt,     bad  converfed  with  ti^pfe  difciples :  but  it  is  reafonable  to 

\.u  conclude,  from  the  interval  of  time  there  muft  ^eods  have 

been  betwetsn  Clemens  and  the  apoftles,  thsit  they  wece  of 

^he  latter  kia<l-     Qf  all  his  mafters,  Panta^nus,  whp  was  tl«e 

laft,  was  his  faypurite.    Pantaenus  was  a  philofopher  of  the 

ftoick  fchool,  who  aftjBrward?  became  a  chriftian.     He  iiv- 

^r^6ied  tl)?  catechumens  at  Alexandria  i  and,  (f  fome  au- 

thqrs  may  be  crpdite4>  he  had  been  employed  in  that  office,  from 

fhe  day^  of  the  ey|ingelift  Mark.    As  foon  as  Clemen^  %i^ 

rly?f}  *t  S^^^i^lh  b$  put  hin^^jf  Hn4«:  jh^  dire^Sion  9f 
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Pantacnus  ;  and  whei^  Pantaenus  was  fcnt  by  Demetrius,  bi- 
fliop  of  Alexandria,  to  preach  the  gofpel  to  the  Indians,  at 
the  requejR:  of  their  ambailadors,  as  he  yras  aboat  the  year 
191 ,  Clemens  fucceed^d  him  in  the  catechetical  fchooL 
He  acquitted  himfelf  admirably  well  in  this  employment ; 
and  many  great  men  came  out  of  it^  as  Orisen  and  Alex-* 
ander  bimop  of  Jerufalem.  (Glemens's  method  of  inftru6lin^ 
the  catechumens  is  faid  to  have  been  this.  He  pointed  out 
to  them,  ^and  explained  all  that  was  good  in  the  pagan  phi- 
.lofophys  and  then  led  them  on  infenfibly  to  chriftianity. 
For  Clemens  in  his  plulofoj^ck  charader,  which  he  feems 
ftill  to  have  preferved,  was  an  ecle£lick ;  that  is,  he  was  not 
attached  to  any  particular  fed  of  philofophers,  but  left  him- 
felf at  liberty  to  pick  out  what  he  thought  good  and  found 
from  them  aul« 

Befides  the  office  of  catechift,  Clemens  was  raifed  to  the    ^ 
dignity  of  the  priefthood;   probably,   at  the  beginning  of 
tl)e  emperor  Severus's  reign ;  fmce  Eufebius,  in  his  hiftory 
of  the  events  of  the  year  195,  gives  Clemens  the  title  of 
prieft.    About  this  time  he  undertook  a  defence  of  chrifti-   ' 
anity  againft  pagans  and  hereticks,  in  a  work,  intitled  Stro- 
mates,  on  accqunt  of  the  variety  of  matter  which  it  treats : 
for  Stromates  fignifies  Variegati  fermones,  or  Dtfcourfes  a- 
bounding  with  mifcellaneous  matter.    In  this  work  he  has 
made  a  great  colle£tion  of  heathen  learning,   for  the  fake 
of  (hewing  the  confonnity  there  is  between  fome  opinions, 
which  the  chriftians  and  toe  philofophers  held  in  common-; 
he  has  cenfpred  the  pagan  philofophers  for  maintaining  doc^ 
trines  abfurd  and  pernicious  ;  he  has  fupported  and  explained 
chriftianity ;  and  all  this  with  fuch  prodigious  learning,  as 
ihews  him  to  have  read  almoft  every  thing  that  had  been 
written*    When  Severus   began  a  perfecution  againft  the 
chriftians,  which  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  provoked  to  by 
a  rebellion  of  the  Jews ;  (for  the  ps^ans  had  not  as  yet  learn- 
ed to  diftinguifh  Jews  and  chrifHans,}  many  left  Egypt  to 
^c^pe  the  violence  of  it^  Clemens  feems  to  have  been  among 
dK>fe  who  fled }  and  upon  this  occafioh  drew  up  a  difcourfe, 
to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  9ying,  in  times  of  perfeoition :  for 
dii$  expedient,  though  explicitly  allowed,  and  even  enjoined  in 
die  gofpel,  had  been  rdeAed  by  fome  early  converts,  as  a 
bafe  defertion  of  the  caufe^  by  Tertullian  in  particular*  Cle- 
inens  went  to  Jerufidem^  and  took  up  his  abode  for  fonie 
dme  with  Alexander,  who  was  foon  after  biihop  of  that  fee. 
Puring  bis  flay  there,  he  was  of  great  fervice  to  the  church, 
jl9  wpsdX9  Uwxi  a  letter  of  Alexander  to  the  church  of  An- 
^*^ tioch. 
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titKhi  wfaidi  Ckmens  faimfelf  carried :  in  ^^hich  Alexan<ier 
.iays*  that  ^  Cleniei:Ls  was  a  man  of  great  virtue,  as  the 
1^  church  of  Antioch  kxiew  already,  an4  would  know  bet* 
^'  ter  when  be  came  am4Mig  them ,  and.  that  having  been  at 
'^  Jeruiaiem,  Me  had,  by  God'<s  bkffing,  greatly  confirmed 
Eeleb.  eccl.  ^  and  ftrengthened  that  church." 

hift.  U  ju       From  Antioch  Oemens  returned  to  Alexandria;  but  we 
know  not  how  long  he  lived :  all  that  can  be  faid  is,  that  he 
furvived  Pantaetnu^  at  leaft  (omc  years,  and  that  he  was  not 
old,  when  he  compofed  his  Stromaces ;  for  he  tells  us  in 
tiU  i.        that  work,  that  be  had  made  diat  coUeftion,  with  a  view  of 
its  ferving  him  in  his  old  age,  when  his  memory  fliould 
come  to  fail  him.     Hiftory  fays  nodiing  of  .his  deadi ;  but 
bis  memory  appears  fio  have  been  liighly  reverenced  at  Alex- 
andria, as  we  learn  from  an  extraA  of  a  letter  of  Alexander 
Lib.  Ti.  c  to  Origen,  prefenwd  by  EufdMUs*    Among  feveral  works 
^4*  which  Clemens  was  the  author  of,  there  aie  only  three  con- 

iiderable  ones  xemaining*     I.   Protrepticon  ad  gemtet,  or. 
An  ^exhortation  to  the  pagans :  in  which  he  refutes  the  error 
and.fal&ood  of  their  religions,  and  exhorts  them  to  embraoe 
-ohiiftianity*  z*  Paedagogius,  or.  The  fchoolmafter:  in  whidi 
he  lays  down  a  legular  plan  of  duty  for  the  chriftian  convert. 
And,  3.  The  Stromates.    Daniel  nekiAus  has  well  enough 
compared  thefe  thne  works  of  Clemens  to  die  diree  diBSttt^at 
degrees  which  the  heathen  myftagogues  and  philofophers  ol^ 
Arved^  when  they  introducea  a  candidate  to  the  knowledge 
.-of  the  rayfteries :  the  iirft  of  which  was  purgation,  the  fe- 
CQod  iflitiation,  and  the  third  intuition.    Kow^  fay^  Hetn- 
fius,  Ckmeas  in  his  Protfepitioon  has  laboured  to  purge  his 
pu];^  from  die  filth  of  heathen  idolatry  and  fuperftidon : 
in  his  Pardagoffus  he  has  initiated  him  into  the  rites  and  du- 
ties of  a  chriftian :  and  in  his  Stromates,  he  has  admitted 
him  to  a  fight  of  thoic  tremendous  myfteries,   which  the 
Fabric,  bib.axlepts  Only  wcre  qusdified  to  contemplate. 
Oraeclib.  v,     fiefidcs  thefe  Iwoiks,  there  aws  preferred  fome  piefes  of 
Clemens  of  a  finaller  kind ;  as  an  homily  intided,  Quis  di^ 
,ves  falvetur.  What  rioh  man  can  be  favedf  which  was  6alt 
{ufinted  at  Paris  in  the  year  16729  and  afterwards  at  Oxibfd 
on  1683,  with  fome  other  firagmefi^,  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
All  thefe  have  been  printed  in  the  latter  editions  of  his  works : 
•die  heft  of  whiehis  that  publiihed  in  two  volumes  folio  by 
Poeter,  late  archbiihop  of  Canteibury,  and  printed  at  Oxford 
jn  the  year  1715* 
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CLEOPATRA,  queen  of  Eeypt,   famous  for  her  wit, 
beauty,  and  intrigues,  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes 
kiiig  of  that  country:  who,   dying  in  the  year  51    before 
Chrift,  bequeathed  his  crown  to  the  eldeft  oS  his  fons,  and 
the  eldeft  of  his  daughters,  ordering  them  to  be  joined  to 
each  other  in  marriage,  according  to  the  ufage  of  their  fami-  Ptdsmcot 
Jy,  and  Jointly  to  govern  the  Egyptian  Idngdom.  They  were*"  «""oii. 
both  of  diem  rery  young,  Cleopatra  the  eldeft  being  only  cj[fa"*  com- 
Seventeen  \  and  therefore  he  committed  them  to  the  tuition  mcot.  dc 
of  the  Roman  feoate.  They  could  not  agree,  either  to  be  mar*  ^|p  ci^*» 
ried,  or  to  reign  together*  Kolemy,  die  brother,  deprived  Cle* ''  "'* 
qiatra  of  that  fliare  in  the  government,  which  was  left  her  by 
Attletes^s  will,  and  drove  her  out  of  the  kingdom.     She  raifed 
an  army  in  Syria  and  Paleftine,  for  the  obtaining  of  her  refto^ 
radon  i  and  was  now  at  war  with  her  brother  Ptolemy.  ' 

At  this  conjun£hire,  Julius  Caefar,  in  the  purfutt  6{ 
Pompey,  failed  into  Egypt,  and  came  to  Alexandria*  Heiv 
he  employed  his  vacant  hours,  in  hearing  and  determining 
the  controverfy  between  Ptolemy  and  his  After  CJeopatra: 
which  he  daimed  a  right  to  do,  as  an  arbitrator  appointed 
by  the  will  of  Auktes,  the  poWer  of  the  Romans  being  then 
vefted  in  him  as  dieir  didator.  The  caufe  was  accord- 
ingly brought  to  Csefar's  hearing,  and  advocates  on  both 
iides  were  appointed  to  plead  the  matter  before  him.  But 
Cleopatra,  cbniidering  that  Caefar  was  extremely  p<^fl>ed 
with  die  love  of  women,  laid  a  plot  to  take  hold  of  him  by 
this  handle ;  ho[Mng  to  attaeh  him  firft  to  her  perfon,  and 
aext  to  her  cauft.  r  or  (he  was  a  woman  of  that  turn,  that 
Ac  made  no  fcrujde  of  prc^ituting  herfelf  for  luft,  on  for  in- 
tereft,  according  as  Ihe  was  a£kuated  by  •either  of  thofe  paf- 
fions*  pending  to  Caefar  therefore,  me  complained,  diatDionCaffioi 
her  caufe  was  betrayed  by  thofe  that  managed  it  for  her  \  lib.  xiiu 
and  prayed,  that  fhe  mignt  be  peiinitted  to  come  to  him  in 
perfon,  and  plead  it  herfelf  before  him.  This  being  granted, 
ihe  came  fccretly  into  the  port  of  Alexandria  in  a  fmaH  (km 
towards  the  dun:  of  the  evening;  and  the  better  to  get  to 
Cae£ur,  without  being  flopped  by  her  brodier,  or  any  of  his 

rty,  who  then  commanded  the  (dace,  Ihe  caufed  Kerfelf  t^ 
ti«d  up  in  her  bedding,  and  thus  to  be  carried  to  Caefar's 
apartment  on  the  back  of  one  of  her  fisFvants.  It  is  faid,  that 
^ia  work  of  ingenuity  and  wit  contributed  much  to  the 
.powtk  of  a  paSioR,  which  Caefar  afterwards  entertajned 
for  that  prinoefe:  at'leaft  it  is  Plutaich's  opinion.  Be^thtepiottichia 
9»  it  wiU;  Caeiar  wfM  too  feniiblt  of  the  eharma  of  beauty,  c:^^^ 

not 
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not  to  be  touched  wjth  thofe  of  Cleopatra.  She  was  then 
itt  the  prime  of  her  yoa^h,  about  the  twentieth  year  of  her 
age. ;  and  one  of  thofe  peife£l  beauties,  whofe  every  feature 
has  its  particular  charm.  All  which  wa$  feconded  by  an  ad- 
mirable wit)  commanding  addrefs,  and  withal  a  voice  fo  har- 
monious and  bewitching,  that,  it  is  (aid,  that  fmgle  per- 
fedion,  without  the  help  of  her  eyes,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  finer,  was  enough  to  foften  the  moft  obdurate  heart. 
To  be  fhort,  Caefar  lay  with  her  that  very  night ;  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  begotten  on  her  a  fon,  vi^ho  was  afterwards 
from  his  name  called  Caefarion.  The  next  morning  he 
fent  for  Ptolemy,  and  prefled  him  to  receive  his  After  again 
upon  her  own  terms :  but  Ptolemy  perceiving,  that>  inftead 
of  a  judge,  he  was  become  her  advocate,  appealed  to  the 
4>eople,  and  put  the  whole  city  in  an  uproar.  A  war  comr 
menced ;  and  the  matter  being  foon  determined  by  a  battle, 
in  which  Caefar  came  off  conqueror,  Ptolemy,  on  his  endea- 
vouring to  efcape  over  the  Nile  in  a  boat,  was  funk  widi  it, 
and  drowned  in  that  river.  .  Then  Caefar  fettled  the  king* 
dom  upon  Cleopatra,  and  the  furviving  Ptolemy,  her 
younger  brother,  as  king  and  queen ;  which  was  in  eSkSt 
to  put  the  whole  into  her  hands,  this  Ptolemy  being  then  no 
more  than  eleven  years  old,  and  not  in  a  capacity  to  inter- 
fere in  the  adminiftration  of  ftstte  affairs,  and  Cleopatra  was 
determined  that  he  never  (hould  interfere ;  for  when  he  was 
grown  up  to  be  fifteen  years  old,  and  thereby  become  capa- 
ble of  (haring  the  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the  name,  (he 
made  away  with  him  by  poifon,  and  then  reigned  alone  in 
Egypt.  Cleopatra  had  alfo  a  fifter  nam«i  Arfmoe,  who, 
Tiding  in  the  war  with  her  elder  brother  Ptolemy,  was  taken 
prifoner  by  Caefar,  and  carried  to  Rome,  in  order  to  grace 
his  triumpn.  She  was  afterwards  difmifled  by  him  i  but  not 
being  fufFered  to  return  to  Egypt,  left  fixe  (hould  excite 
new  difturbances  againft  Cleopat.a's  government,  (he  fettled 
in  Afia.  There  Antony  found  her,  uter  the  battle  of  Phir 
lippi ;  and  at  the  requeft  of  Cleopatra,  caufed  her  to  be  put 
Jofeph,  to  death.  It  was  for  the  fake  of  this  lewd  woman,  and  the 
antiq.  I.  ^ilafcivious  converfation  he  had  with  her,  that  Caefar  made 
Appian  ^^  infamous  and  dangerous  war;  dan|;erou3,  becaufe  he  had 
debellitci-  a  vjcry  inconiiderable  force  as  yet  arrived;  and  his  wanton 
▼Uibos,  lib.  dalliances  with  her  detained  him  longer  in  Egypt,  than  his 
^*  afeirs  could  well  admit.    Some  authors  report,  Suetonius 

smOng  them,  that  he  went  up  the  Nile  with  her  in  a  mag- 
nificent galley ;  and  that  he  had  gont^  as  far  a9  Ethiopia,  if 
Suetoft  m    his  army  h^d  npt  rcfufecl  to  follow  him« 
Jit.  c«f.  Cltopatn 
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Cleopitra  followed  Ca^ar  to  Rome^  uid  was  Aet^  when 
he  was  killed  in  the  fenate  houfe ;  but  being  terrified  by 
that  accident,  and  the  fubfequent  diforders  of  the  city,  flie 
lan  away  prefently  with  great  precipitation.  Her  authority 
and  credit  with  Caefar,  in  whofe  houfe  flie  was  lodged,  made 
her  infolence  intolerable  to  the  Romans ;  whom  (he  leems 
to  have  treated  on  the  fame  fDOt  with  her  ownEzyptians.  Ci- 
cero had  a  conference  with  her  in  Caefar's  gardens ;  where, 
as  he  tells  us,  the  haugbtinefs  of  her  behaviour  eave  him  no 
final!  offence.  But  her  pride  being  mortified  by  Caefar's  fate^  Ad.  Atdc* 
fhe  was  now  forced  to  Ripply  to  him  by  her  minifters  in  a'^*  '5* 
particular  fuit,  fhe  was  recommending  to  the  fenate,  in 
which  he  refufed  to  be  concerned.  The  affair  feems  to  have 
related  to  her  infant  fon,  whom  fhe  pretended  to  be  Caefar's, 
and  called  by  his  name ;  and  was  labouring  to  get  him  ac- 
knowledged as  fuch  at  Rome,  and  declared  the  heir  of  her 
kingdom ;  as  he  was  the  year  following  both  by  Antony 
and  Of^vids,  though  Caefar  s  friends  were  generally  fcanda- 
lized  at  it,  suid  Oppius  thought  it  worth  while  to  write  a 
book  to  prove,  that  the  child  could  not  be  Caefar's.  Soeton.  In. 
Cleopatra  had  been  waiting  to  accompany  Caefar  into  the^*  <^< 
cafi,  in  order  to  preferve  her  influence  over  him,  which  was^*  ^^ 
very  great :  for,  after  his  death,  Helvius  Cinna,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  owned,  that  he  had  a  law  ready  prepared  and 
delivered  to  him  by  Caefar,  with  orders  to  puDlifh  it,  as  fbon- 
as  he  was  gone,  for  granting  to  him  the  liberty  of  taking 
what  number  of  wives,  and  ofwhat  condition  he  thought  fit, 
for  the  fake  of  propagating  children.  This  v^as  contrived 
probably  to'  fave  Cleopatrars  honour,  and  to  legitimate  his 
iiTue  by  her ;  fince  polygamy  and  the  marriage  of  a  fbranger 
were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  Rome. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Cleopatra,  was  fununoned  by 
Antony,  to  anfwer  an  accufation  againil  her,  as  if  fhe  had 
favoured  the  interefl  of  Caffius.  She  had  indeed  done  fo  in 
fome  meafure;  and  fhe  knew  well  enough,  that  this  had  not 
been  very  pleafing  to  the  triumviri,  conficfering  what  fhe 
owed  to  the  memory  of  Julius  Caefar.  She  depended  how* 
ever  on  her  wit  and  beauty ;  and  perfuaded  herfelf,  that  thofe 
charms^  with  which  fhe  had  conquered  Cxfar*s  heart,  w(;reflill 
powerful  enough  to  con({uer  Antony's ;    for  fhe  was  not 

i«t  above  fix  and  twenty  jrears  of  age.  Full  of  thefe  af- 
iuancies,  fhe  went  to  Antony;  and  her  manner  of  approach- 
ing him  was  (b  very  gallant  and  noble,  that  at  fitil  fight 
it  made  a  mofl  pleafing  impreffion  upon  his  foul.  Antony 
Waited  for  her  at  Tarfus  in  CUicia.     Cleopatra  arriving  at 

the 
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die  mottA  df^fhe  i*^^  CyiAm^  cmlmrked  in  a  viafel  wfa6ie 
,  ftern  wa&  6f  *goM^  fails  ^  purple  filk,  oar«  of  filver,  and 
a^  conceit  df  fevttral  mftrumertM  thst  kept  time  with  the  oaxs. 
She  heffdf  was  Imd  under  a  Canopy  of  a  rich  doth  of  gdd^ 
drefled  like  VtAns  rifiiig  out  of  the  fea :  aboat  her  were  lovely 
^ildi*en  lil^  aipids  inning  her:  the  haridfomeft  of  her 
w^Qiiheft,  hsJ>ited>  like  nereids  and  graces.  Were  leaning  ne* 
gligenriy  6n  the  fidea  and  ihfoudli  of  the  veflfel :  die  fweeta 
that  ¥^re  burning  perfumed  tiie  banks  ot  the  river,  which 
w^re  covered  w!^  an  infmifle  nwnbef  of  peoj^,  who  ran 
thither  with  fuch  earneftneis,  that  Antony,  who  was  noum^ 
cd  on  a-  throne  to  nfake  a  (how  of  n^ajeAy,  was  left  quite  alone  ^ 
while  die  dtoltitttde  3t  Ihe  riVer  (hoated  for  joy,  and  cried, 
t)»t  <*  the  goddefs  Venus  was  come  to  vifit  the  god  Bacciiui 

Appiaa.  lib.  '^  fof  the  happinefs  of  Aiia." 

^  Sy  thefe  arts  and  the  charms  of  her  perfon,  Ihe  drew 

Ailtony  lAto  thofe  fnares,  which  held  him  enflaved  to  her, 
as  Jong  a^  he  lived,  and  finally  caufed  his  death.  For  the 
pl<efent  (he  accom^nied  him  as  ikr  as  Tj^re;  aiid,  there 
laking  leave  of  hiiti^  returned  to  ^gfp^j  firmly  perfuaded 
fha^  he  eoiiid  net  ftay  long  behind  her.  She  was  very  right 
in  he/  pcriiiaiion ;  for  Antony  foon  foHowed  her,  ana  fpent 
thewjntef  with  her,  in  the  enjoyment  of  diofe  plediires  which 
Ae'  every  day  prefented  him'  vnth  ih  fome  new  and  deKghtfiil 
fhape.  For  never  did  any  oAe  poflefe,  like  ihis  queen,  die 
ayf  of  refining  and  Heightening  pleafure  by  the  charms  of 
novelty.  She  introduced  them  into  the  moft  ferious  bufi- 
riefs ;  arid  even  the  moll  inconfiderable  trifles,  trhen  ma- 
Utalged  by  her,  i^eived  fiich  an  air  as  made  them  agreeaUe 
diverfions :  To*  that  whether  they  played^  ot  treated  one  ano- 
ther, or  hunted,  this  queen  ftiU  made  one,  and  was,  as  it 
W4!r^,  the  foul,  ^mating  the  whole  with  feme  Ihrely  piece 
of  merriment*.  She  ¥ras  probably  the  moft  vduptuous,  as 
Well  as  the  moft  profuie  woman,  xhzt  sttiy  hiftory  has  record- 
ed. .Afterwards,  when  Antony  returned  froffn  the  Part^kian 
i^r^  although  he  wa^giy>wn  a  great  proficient  in  Egyptian 
luxury^  and  carried  things  evtenr  day  with  more  delicacy  artd* 
e3Ppencey  yet  Cleopatra  affcSea  to  look  upon  his  entcrtain- 
nlents  with  art  air  of  contempt ;  only  that  he  ihight  a(k 
her,  as  he  did,  what  Ihc  could  add  to  die  magnificence  of 
his  treats  ?  "  I  will,-  faid  ftie,  give  you  one,  thatf  ftiall  coft 
**•  fifty  two  thoufend  pound.'*  He  judging  the  thfeg  impoffi^, 
a  wager  was  laid ;  and  the  next  day  me  made  a  feaft,  which, 
in  the  firft  Cburfe,  had  nothing  in  it  extraordinary,  Antony 
begaii^  to  ndly  her,  and  to  demand  the  wager.     The  queen 

defired 
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'  dmed  Iwi  not  to  be  fe  haiy^  .tdliitg  biiD)'  that  Ah  ^nk 
,  but  the  firft  couriby  but  that  herfelf  would  fup  alone  on  that 
(miiu    She  thea  ofdered  in  the  fecond  eborie,  and  when 
;  tkey  only  broiight  a  gddbn  cap,  filled  with  a  fbong  difiblv- 
f  iog  vinegar ;  aind  having,  two  pearls  for  her  pendants  of  an 
:  lAdUnnQe  price,  ihe  lxx>k  one  ofiy  and  pot  it  into  the  cup^. 
I  and  when  it  was  difiblved  drank  it  ofF.     Plancus,  who  was 
the  judge,  prefently  laid  hold  on  the  other,  which  (he  was 
;  going  to  take  off;  and  condemned  Antony  to  lofe  the  wa^r, 
vrho  was  extremely  troaUed  for  the  loft  oC  iiich  a  jewel*.  The 
i  remaining  pearl,  after  die  <|eath  of  Qeopatra,  came  into  the 
hands  of  0£bivius  Caefar,  who  caufed  it  to  be  cut  afundcr^ 
and  made  of  it  two  pendants  foi"  the  imaffo  of  V^iiis  ;  which 
he  thought  glonouit|r  adorned  with  hw  of   this  prodigal 
queen's  mpper*  In  this  manner  did  this  witty  Egyptian  diarm 
dib  great  Roman  i  till  carrying  him^  fucceffively  from  one 
I  plesfiire  to  another,  file  ferved  nim  2S  Dalilah  di^  Sampibn^ 
that  is^'  entirdy  deprived  him  <^  all  his  fbength. 
-  The  paffion  of  -Antony  for  Cleopatra,  and  the  gifts  be 
I  daily  made  her  of  Roman  provinces,  which  hq  joined  to  her 
I  dominions,  raifed  great  munnurings  at  Rome,  which  Cacfar 
privately  abetted  and  encouraged :  for  C!ae&r,  partly  ont  of 
,  a  ddbe  to  reign  alone,  and  partly  to  refent  the  ufage  of  his 
fifter  Odavia)  whom  Antony  hod  married,  wanted  voy  much 
tohreak  with  him,  and  to  renew  the  war.  To  pave  the  way  for 
this,  when  Antony  returned  from  his  unfortunate  expedition 
agaiiiftthePartfaians,.CasfarfentC)daviatb  meet  him.  Anto- 
ny was  then  at  LeuoopoKs  between  Tyi»  and  Sidon,  whene^he 
waited  for  Cleopatta  with  great  impaiticfliice.    At  length:  ibe 
came ;  and  almoft  at  the  fame  time  arrived  a  meflenger  ftotn 
Qfbvia,  who  flaid  at  Acheos.    This^  waS'  very  heavy  news 
for  Qeopatra  j  who  had*  great  reaibn;  to  drsad  fo  powofiil  a 
rind.    She.  betook  herfelf  immediately  to  the  arts  fhe  had 
heen  praftifing  all  her  life.    She  feigned  a  deep  melancholy ; 
&e  abftained  almoft  entirely  from,  food ;  and  when  fhe  was 
near  Antony,  (he  beheld  him  with  hmguifhing  eyes,  after 
a  very  paAonate  manner,  as  one  quite  befide  herfelf  with 
loves  Ae  let  £di  tears  in  his  prefenoe,  and  turned  away  her 
^ce)  as  if  file  defired  to  hide  from  him  thofe  marks  of  her 
gfief.    Half  this  would  have  been  fufficient  to  overcome 
Antony's  weaknefs ;  who,  after  he  had  fern  word  to  Oda- 
via  to  return  to  Rome,  waited  upon  Clcopatca  back  to  Alex- 
andria, where  he  pafied  the  winter  in  all  kinds  of  pleafure. 
Here^  as  if  be  had  meant-  to  veae  the  Romans,  he  dii^ofed 
of  the  provinces  in  his  fhaiae  ^fthe  empire,  in  favour  of  ' 
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Cleopstra  and  her  children*  He  did  it  with  folcmnit^.  tie 
ere£ked  a  throne  of  filver  In  tike  |yiiuiaiiiiim.  Up6n  AJB 
throne  were,  two  feats  of  gold,  one  for  him,  another  for  Cle*. 
opatra ;  and  there  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  people,  he  de« 
clared  her  queen  of  £gypt«  Cyprus,  Lydia,  and  Lower  Syria, 
aiTociating  with  her  Caefarion^  the  fon  whom  (he  had»  or  pie- 
tended  to  have,  for  we  fee  it  was  doubted,  by  Julius  Caefar. 
To  the  children  which  he  had  by  her,  he  gave  the  title  of 
king  of  kings ;  and  for  their  dominions,  to  Alexander,  the 
eldeft,.  he  allotted  Armenia,  Media,  and  Parthia,.  which  ho 
faid  he  would  conquer  in  a  very  little  time.  Ptolemy,  the 
younger,  had  Phoenicia,  Upper  Syria,  and  Cilicia.  Then 
there  appeared  Alexander  in  a  long  Median  veft,  with  a  high 
cidaris  and  tiara,  which  was  the  mairk  of  fovereignty  among 
thofe  nations.  Ptolemy  had  Grecian  bufldns,  a  royal  inan^ 
tie,  and  a  lar^e  hat  adorned  with  a  diadem^  after  the  man*, 
ner  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  In  thefe  habits  they  came 
to  thank  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  who  embraced  thtm; 
and  immediately  two  companies  of  guards,  all  chofen  hand* 
fomc  perfons,  tne  one  Armenians,  auid  the  other  MaccMioni<> 
ans^  were  drawn  up  near  thefe  young  princes.  But  the 
moft  ftriking  fight  in  this  folemnity  was  Cleopatra  herfelf, 
wh6  was  drdded  like  the  goddefs  I&s  i  and  ever  after,  when 
ihe  appeared  in  publick,  ihe  wore  that  habit;  and  all  her 
edids  and  decrees  were  received  as  oracles  of  the  new 

AppiaOk  &c.  Ifis* 

Csefar  now  thought  it  a  convenient  time  to  declare  agai^ 
Antony ;  and  preparations  for  war  began  to  be  madb  on 
both  fides.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  went  to  Ephefus ;  where 
his  lieutenants  had  got  together  eight  hundred  veflels. 
Anthony  was  advifed  to  fend  Cleopatra  back  to  £gypit 
till  the  war  was  ended^  and  had  refolved  fo  to  do ;  but  me^ 
fearing  leaft  O^via  fliould  take  the  oportunity  of  her  ab- 
fence  to  come  to  her  hufband  and  make  a  peace^  oVer-ruled 
this  projed):^  and  went  on  with  hinl  to  Samos«  Here^  by  wav 
of  preparation  for  fo  great  an  enterprife,  they  began  with  aU 
the  pleafureS)  that  could  be  invented.  Tneir  cares  were 
very  pleafantly  divided*  On  the  one  hand,  all  the  kings, 
princes,  and  nations,  from  Egypt  to  the  Euxine  fea,  and 
from  Armenia  to  Dalmatia,  had  orders  to  fend  arms, 
provifions,  and  ibidiers  to  Samos ;  on  the  other,  all  the  co* 
medians,  dancers,  muficians,  and  buiFoons  were  obliged  to 
come  to  this  ifle ;  fo  that  a  Ihip  which  was  thought  to  be 
laden  with  foldiers,  arms,  and  ammunition,  proved  to  be 
laden  with  players,  icenes,  and  machines  for  the  ilage ;  and  . 

while 
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while  a  great  part  of  the  world  was  in  extreme  defblatlon^  joy 
and  all  kinds  of  pleafure  ru]ed  here,  as  if  they  had  all  made 
choice  of  this  place  to  retire  to.  Antony,  however,  had 
loft  a  great  deal  of  the  relifh  he  formerly  had  for  this  fort  of 
doings :  his  temper  was  confiderably  loured  j  and  he  was 
out  of  humour  with  Cleopatra  to  that  degree,  that  he  even 
began  to  fufpe£t  her  of  attempts  againft  his  life,  and  would 
^t  nothing  without. a  tafter.  But  as  this  precaution  fecmed 
injurious  to  Cleopatra,  (he  undertook  to  convince  him,  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  guard  againft  her  addrefa  and  management^ 
whenever  (he  pleafed  to  exert  it.  Once,  at  a  meal  therefore, 
file  propofed  a  new  diverfion  of  drinking  one  another's  gar?* 
lands,  which  was  to  be  done  by  dipping  the  flowers  of  them 
in  wine.  Antony  applauded  the  trolick,  and  would  begin 
it  with  Cleopatra  s  garland,  as  ihe  well  forefaw  5  but  upoa 
his  offering  to  put  the  cup  to  his  mouth,  fhe  prevented  him, 
and  laid,  •*  Now,  know  Cleopatra  better,  and  learn  by  this 
**  Inftance,  that  all  your  precautions  againft  her  would  ngnify 
•*  nothing,  if  her  heart  were  not  interefted  in  your  preferva* 
^  tion.**  It  feems  all  the  outfide  flowers  of  it  were.poifoned  ; 
and  to  fhew  that  they  were,  a  criminal  was  immedi- 
ately brought  in  by  •  her  order  who  drank  the  wine,  and  ex- 
jHred  on  the  place. 

ft  would  not  be  to  our  purpofe  to  be  particular  in  relating 
the  war  between  Antony  and  Cxfar  j  the  battle  of  A6^ium, 
as  is  well  known,  determined  the  vidory  in  favour  of  tht 
latter  ;  where  Cleopatra  flying  firft,  Antony  haftened  after. 
He  conceived  however  great  difpleafure  at  Cleopatra  upon 
this  occafion,  and  continued  three  days  without  feeing  her  I 
but  afterwards  recovered  his  ufual  humour,  and  devoted  him* 
felf  to  pleafure.  In  the  mean  time  Cleopatra  made  trial  o£ 
all  forts  of  poifons  upon  criminals,  even  to  the  biting  of  fer- 
ments ;  and  finding,  after  many  experiments,  that  the  fting  o| 
an  afp  gave  the  quickeft  and  the  eafieft  death,  it  is  believed 
ihe,  from  that  very  time,  made  choice  of  that  kind  pf  death 
if  her  ill  fortune  ihould  drive  her  to  an  extremity.  After 
they  were  returned  to  Egypt,  and  found  themfelves  aban- 
doned by  all  their  allies,  they  fent  to  make  propofals  to  Cae- 
£ir.  Cleopatra  afked  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  for  her  children  ) 
and  Antony  defired,  he  might  live  as  a  private  man  at 
Athens,  if  Caefar  was  not  willing  he  fhould  tarry  in  Egypt. 
Caefar  abfolutely  rejefted  Antony's  propofal,  and  fent  to 
Cleopatra,  that  he  would  refufe  her  nothing  that  was  juft 
and  reafonable,  if  fhe  would  rid  herfelf  of  Antony,  or 
drive  him  out  of  her  kingdom.  She  refufed  to  afi  openly 
Vol.  m.  Y  againft^ 
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aeainft  Antony ;  but  after  this  (he  betrayed  him  in  every 
effort  that  he  made,  till  (he  obliged  him  to  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  for  fear  of  falling  into  Czfar's  hands.  When 
Antony  was  dead,  Cleopatra  could  not  forbear  moft  pa(fion- 
ately  bemoaning  the  lofs  of  him :  however,  upon  Caefar's 
japproach  to  Alexandria,  (he  was  quite  attentive  to  her 
own  fecurity.  Near  the  temple  of  Ills  (he  had  raifed 
a  (lately  building,  which  (he  de(igned  for  her  fepulchre*  In* 
to  this  (he  now  retired ;  and  into  this  was  carried  by  her 
order  all  her  treafure,  as  gold,  jewels,  pearls,  ivory,  ebony, 
cinnamon,  and  other  precious  woods:  It  was  filled  befides 
with  torches,  (aggots,  tow,  and  other  combuftible  matter : 
fo  that  Cxfar,  who  had  notice  of  it,  was  afraid  left,  out  of 
defpair,  (he  (hould  burn  herfelf  in  it  with  all  thofe  vaft  riches ; 
and  therefore  contrived  to  give  her  hopes  from  time  to  time, 
that  (he  might  expeSt  all  good  ufage  from  the  efteem  he  had 
for  her.  The  truth  is,  Caefar  earneftly  defired  to  expofe  this 
queen  in  his  triumph,  to  the  Romans  3  and  with  this  view 
fent  Proculus  to  employ  all  his  art  and  ^ddre(s  to  feize  upon 
her.  Cleopatra  would  not  let  Proculus  enter,  but  fpoke  to  him 
through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  Proculus  however  ftolc  in 
with  two  others  at  a  window  ;  which  one  of  her  women 
perceiving,  cried  out,  poor  princefs  yoii  are  taken.  At 
this  cry  Cleopatra  tiu-ned  her  hoad,  and  drew  out  a  dagger, 
with  an  intent  to  ftab  herfelf;  l^ut  the  Roman  caught  hold 
of  her  arm,  and  faid,  will  you  madam  injure  tfpth  yourfelf 
X  ^nd  Caefar,  in  depriving  him  of  the  moft  illuftrious  teftimo* 

ny  he  can  give  of  his  eenero(ity,  and  make  the  gentleft  of 
princes  pafs  for  cruel  ?  ne  then  took  the  dagger  from  her, 
and  fearched  all  her  cloatbs  with  care,  left  (he  (hould  have 
any  poifon  concealed  about  her. 

Caefar  was  extremely  joyed  with  the  news  of  having  in  his 
hands  that  lofty  queen,  who  had  lifted  the  crown  of  Egypt 
above  the  empire  of  the  Romans  :  yet  commanded  her  to  be 
ferved  in  all  refpe£ls  like  a  queen.  She  became  inconfotable 
for  the  lofs  of  her  liberty,  and  fell  into  a  fever,  wh^ch  gave 
her  hopes  that  all  her  forrows  would  foon  end  with, her  life. 
She  had  beitdes  refolved  to  abftain  from  eating ;  but  this  be- 
ing known,  her  children  were  threatened  with  death  if  flie 
perfifted  in  that.  Cafar  at  length  refolved  to  fte  her,  and 
by  his  civilities  to  confinn  her  mind  a  little.  He  found  her 
upon  a  low  bed  ;  but  as  foon  as  (he  faw  Cse(ar,  (he  ro(e  up 
in  her  (hift,  and  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet.  Caefar  civilly  lift- 
ed her  up,  and  fat  down  at  her  bed's  head.  She  began  to 
juftify  herfelf  i  but  the  proofs  againft  her  being  too  notorious, 

ihe 
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ibe  turned  her  juftification  into  prayers,  and  put  into  his 
hand  an  inventory  of  all  her  treafure  and  jewels.  Seleucus^, 
Cleopatra's  treafurer,  had  followed  Csefar ;  and  by  a  barba- 
rous ingratitude  afErmed  her  to  have  concealed  many  things 
which  were  not  in  that  account.  Upon  this  Cleopatra^s 
choler  arofe  y  fhe  threw  herfelf  out  of  bed,  .and  running  to  • 

this  perfidious  office!-,  ;took  him  by  the  hair,  and  beat  nim 
fevcrely.  Her  anger  might  be  real ;  yet  the  charafter  of  this 
woman  makes  one  ready  to  fufpei^,  that  it  was  but  to  fhew 
Caefar  her  beautiful  (hape  and  body,  which  Ihe  had  ftill  fome 
confidence  in.  He  did  not  feem  moved  by  it ;  but  only 
laughed  at  the  thing,  and  led  the  queen  to  her  bed.  Having 
private  notice  foon  after,  that  (he  was  to  be  carried  to  Rome 
within  three  days,  to  make  a  part  in  the  fhow  at  Caefar's 
triumph,  fhe  caufed  herfelf  to  be  bitten  by  an  afp,  which^ 
diev  fay,  was  brought  to  her  concealed  in  a  bafket  of  figs  ; 
ana  of^  this  fhe  died,  not  however  till  fhe  had  paid  certain 
funeral  rites  to  the  memory  of  Antony,  and  fhe^  abun- 
dance of  tears  over  his  tomb.  Cxfar  was  extremely  trou- 
bled at  her  death,  as  being  by  it  deprived  of  the  greatefl  or- 
nament of  his  triumph ;  yet  he  could  not  but  admire  the 
greatnefs  of  her  courage,  in  preferring  death  to  the  lofs  of  li- 
berty. He  ordered  her  a  very  magnificent  funeral  -,  and  her 
body,  as  fhe  defired,  was  laid  by  that  of  Antony. 

'Thus  died  this  princefs,  whole  wit  and  beauty  made  fb 
much  noife  in  the  world,  after  fhe  had  reigned  from  the  death 
of  her  father  twenty  two  years,  and  lived  thirty  nine,  fhe  was  a 
woman  of  great  parts,  as  well  as  of  great  vice  and  wickednefs. 
She  fpoke  feveral  languages  with  the  utmofl  readinefs  ;  for  be- 
ing well  fkilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  fhe  could  converfe  pt  ^  ^  . 
with  Ethiopians,  Troglodites,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Anton. 
Medes,  and  Perfians,  without  an  interpreter;  and  always 
gave  to  fuch,  as  were  of  thefe  nations,  as  often  as  they  had 
occafion  to  addrefs  her,  an  anfwer  in  their  own  language. 
In  her  death  ended  the  reign  of  the  family  of  the  Ptolemys 
in  Egypt,  after  it  had  continued  from  the  death  of  Alex-  ' 
ander,  two  hundred  ninety  four  years ;  for  after  this,  Egypt 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  and  fo  re- 
mained fix  hundred  feventy  years,  till  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  the  Saracens  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  641.  Elmado. 

Hift.  Sarace- 

■ 

CLERC,  (JohnLe)  a  moft  celebrated  writer  and  univer-"*^' 
fa!  fcholar,  was  born  at  Geneva  upon  the  19th  of  March,       . . 
:  in'  the  year  165/.   His  father  Stephen  Le  Clerc  was  a  leain-  &  o'Jct/'^p. 
pcd  and  eminent  citixeil  of  Geneva,  who  firfl  praftifed  phy-7.  Amft.  * 

Y  2  fick»7ix. 
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ficic,  ^d  wds  afterwards  made  Greek  proMor  In  fHaf  ad^ 
demy,  and  fenator  of  the  republick ;  his  mother  Sufaiuia 
Gallatin  was  a  fenator's  daughter,  and  of  an  illuflrious  family. 
He  had  two  brothers  jrounger  than  himfelf :  Daniel,  an  emi- 
nent phyfician  ahd  fenator  at  Geneva,  i*^ho  Wtote  in  French^ 
i  hiftory  of  phyiick,  as  far  as  to  Galen's  time^  which  Wak 

fmbliflied  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1702,  and  highly  ra- 
ued  by  the  profeflbrs  in  that  fcience;  and  Francis,  who 
Cietici  viti  ftttlcd  at  Leipfick  In  the  condition  of  a  merchant.  Their  fil- 
ls open,  p.  ^ther  took  great  care  of  their  education,  and  John  was  fent 
'  9«         tj,  a  grammar  fchool  at  eight  years  cff  age ;  where  be  fixKi 
difcoVefed  a  violent  inclination  to  books,  and  fuch  a  genius 
for  poetry,  that,  as  he  tells  us  himfelf,  if  he  had  duly  cuiti* 
^ted  it,  he  would  probably  have  gained  no  fmall  reputation 
in  that  way.    But  the  moreferious  ftudies,  to  which  he  ap- 
lulled  himfelf,  m:lde  him  entirely  negle£l  poetry,  lb  that  he 
never  wrote  irerfes,  but  on  particular  occafions^^   Thus  in 
the  yt^ar  1689,  having  tranflatcd  into  French  two  fermons 
^     of  bifhop  Burnet,  preached  before  king  William,  oh  account,, 
he  favs,  of  the  friendihip,  which  fubfifted*  between  himfeif 
and  ttiat  prelate,  he  fubjoined  to  the  one  a  fmall  poem  id 
Heroick,  and  to  the  other  an  epigram  in  elegiack  verfe,  de 
Anglia  lib^rt2itef    that  is^   U^otl  Englahd  reilored  to  li- 
Aidiioiix.berty. 

When  he  wis  about  fixtc^n  years  old,  he  was  removed 
fVom  the  grammar  fchool.  and  placed  uiider  mi*.  Chouet,  a 
ttry  learned  man,  to  ftuciy  phiiofbphy ;  and  in  this  he  fpent 
two  years,  but  did  not  yet  enter  upon  the  ftudy  of  divinity, 
thinking  it  better  to  femploy  another  year  perfeftihg  hiiii- 
felf  iltll  hibre  in  the  bdles  lettres,  and  alfo  in  acquirii^g  Ae 
principles  of  the  Hebrfew  tongue.  He  did  fo :  he  read  all 
the  books  that  could  any  \b^ays  improve  him  in  this  purfuit  5 
and  it  Was  this  conftant  af&duity  arid  application,  to  whidi 
he  inured  himfelf  in  his  youth,  that  envied  him  afterwards 
to  go  through  h  much  uninterrupted  fatigue  of  reading  aiid 
writing,  and  to  publifii  fo  many  works  as  he  has  done.  Atj 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  began  to  ftudy  divinity  imder  Phi* 
lip  Meftrezat,  Francis  Turretin,  and  I^wis  Troiichin ;  ani 
he  attended  their  le(51:ures  above  two  years.  Some  time  be^ 
fore,  great  difputes  had  arifen  at  Geneva  about  At  Uhh 
fality  of  grace,  and  the  efficacy  of  Chrift's  death  ;  fev 
eminent  men  both  at  Geneva  and  Saumur,  Btvoured  tfaol 
opinions;  and  Le  Clerc  alfo  embraced  tllem  alt< 
But  as  no  perfon  could  be  admitted  into  the  facred  minifti 
^  y^ithout  fubjcribing  tb^  cQnf^nfua  Hdveticus^.  whiph  imp)i 
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f  cootrzry  do^me^  &w  y wng  men  entered  ijeep  intp  this 
controveny  :  nor  could  they  well  examine  the  opinions,  thjtt 
yere  coi^tnuy  to  thoie  enablifheid  by  law,  except  perhaps 
in  the  Thelites  S^hyivrifinles,  which  Le  Cj£^  fiudied  with 
the  utoioft  icare,  as  well  as  fom/e  othef  books  of  divini,ty.  aerid  tiu 
A^r  k^  had  p^d  through  the  i^uai  fgrms  of  ibidy  ^  <>p^'  f* 
at  Geo/eya,  aud  had  lojft  his  whcx  in  the  yeaf  1.67,6,  he  re-  "'"• 
fpived  to  go  for  ibnjue  time  into  Fr^ance ;  and  tlut^hef  he  v;rent 
in  the  year  1678,  but  r/eturned  the  y^ar  after  to  Geneva,  an^ 
Ifiras  ordained  w;kh  the  ge^ieral  applaufe  of  his  ^xaminer^. 
SooB  after  he  happened  upon  the  works  of  Curcellseus,  his 
creat  uncle  by  ^is  father's  fide,  which  had  been  publiihed  by 
^inl^rch  JLH  the  year  1674,  but  vrjCK  not  eaitly  to  be  j^cjit 
|t  Gcpfv^  aavong  the  Cahr inifts,  who  had  no  dealings  with 
the  A^inenians  s  and  by  reading  th^fe  he  became  fo  peiiuad- 
c4,  that  the  re^ionftrants  hac  tive  better  of  the  argument 
f^uoft  all  ojther  proteftahts,  that  he  reiblved  to  Jeave  botl^ 
las  owJd  country  and  France,  where  the  contrary  principles 
ff^e  f^ofeijled.  The  endj>f  the  year  i68o,hjb  v^jsnt  toSaumur, 
^(fiQtefi^pt  univerfitv,  where  he  fii:ft  read  the  works  of  £pif* 
cppius,  v^ith  whofe  learning  and  eloquence  he  was  mightily 
(leafed.  He  alfo  began  to  make  notes  and  obfervations  up-* 
.po  theOldXeftament,  which  he  read  in  the  Polyglot;  which 
0otjes  were  of  great  ufe  to  him,  when  he  came  afterwards 
to  vrrite  his  commentaries.  While  he  was  at  Saumur,  there 
ome  out  a  book  with  this  title,  Liberii  de  fanSo  amore  epi# 
fixAx  theologies,  in  quibus  varii  fcholafBcorum  errores  caft 
tigaotur.  This  book  contains  three  hundred  and  twenty  page^ 
jn  8vo,  and  conilfts  oJF  eleven  theological  epifiles,  as  is  (aid^ 
in  which  feveral  errors  of  the  fchooTmen  are  correded.  It 
9rzs  afcribed  by  fome  to  mr.  Le  Clerc,  while  others  thought  it 
was  too  learned  to  be  written  by  a  young  man  of  four  an^ 
.twenty.  It  is  certain,  that,  though  mr.  Le  Clerc  never 
jOwned  it,  yet  he  ipeaks  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  muft  al*« 
onoSk  convince  us,  that  he  was  really  the  author  of  k.  '^  I 
^  know,  fays  he,  a  famous  divine  who  faid,  that  Le  Clerc 
*^  had  owned  himfelf  the  author  of  that  book  to  him ;  but  I 
^  know  too,  and  certainly,  that  that  divine's  memory  failed 
**  him,  at  leaft  that  he  greatly  mifunderftood  Le  Clerc; 
.**  who  yet,  if  he  had  been  the  author  of  that  book,  need 
"  iiot  nave  been  afliamed  of  it,  confidering  how  young  ^g  ^'  *®» 
*'  he  muft  have  been,  when  it  was  written/'  We  may 
obfeive  farther,  that  when  father  Simeon  openly  afcribed  fofSroj^** 
<tus  book  tp  our.  Le  Clerc,  the  latter,  far  fropi  denying  the  de  q^d^et 

Y  3  charge  th^ologTent 
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charge,    did  not  even  attempt  to  evade  it  j  for  he  made  no 
anfwer  to  it  at  all. 

In  the  year  1682,  Le  Clcrc,  intending  to  vifit  England, 
took  his  way  through  Paris,  and  arrived  at  London  about  the 
latter  end  of  May.  This  journey  was  undertaken  chiefly 
with  a  view  of  learning  the  Englifh  language  5  for  which 
purpofc,  that  he  might  not,  as  he  tells  us,  be  altogether  cm- 
ployed  in  learning,  words  only,  he  procured  Hammond's 
rra£tical  catechifm,  and  "his  annotations  upon  the  New  Tefta- 
ment.  Hanunond's  Englifh,  it  is  true,  was  not  the  eafieft 
nor  the  beft  for  a  novice  to  begin  with ;  however  Le  Clefc*« 
application,  and  a  mafter,  foon  overcame  all  difficulties.  He 
.preached  feveral  times  in  the  French  churches  at  London^ 
•  and  vifited  feveral  bifhops  and  men  of  learning ;  but  the 
fmoaky  air  of  the  town  not  agreeing  with  his  lungs,  he  re- 
turned to  Holland,  after  lefs  than  a  year's  ftay,  in  company 
with  the  celebrated  hiftorian  Gregorio  Leti,  who  formerly 
lived  at  Geneva,  and  was  then  retiring  to  Holland.  He  vifited 
Limborch  at  Amfterdam,  from  whom  he  learned  the  condition 
on  the  remonftrants  in  the  United  Provinces,  he  did  not  yet  join 
them,  but  he  difcovered  his  real  fentiments  toLimborcn,  with 
-whom  he  entered  into  a  ftrid  friendftiip,  which  lafted  till  the 
death  of  that  greit  man.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Holland, 
before  his  friends  and  relations  entreated  him  to  return  to 
Geneva,  which  accordingly  he  did;  but  not  bein^  able  to  dif- 
Temble  his  opinions,  which  were  contrary  to  thofeeftabliflied  by 
law,  he  thought  it  prudent,  on  his  own,  as  well  as  their  accounts, 
to  leave  his  native  country  again,  and  arrived  in  Holland  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  vear  1683.  The  year  after  he  preached 
fometimes  in  French  in  the  church  of  remonftrants,  but 
was  foon  obliged  to  leave  off,  preaching  ;  for  what  reafon,  is 
not  known,  but  conjeflured  to  be  the  jealoufy  of  the  Wal- 
loon miniftcrs,  who  finding  their  audiences  very  thin,  when 
Le  Clcrc  preached,  prevailed  upon  the  magiftrates  to  forbid 
his  preaching  any  more.  In  the  year  1684,  when  the  re- 
monftrants held  a  fynod  at  Rotterdam,  he  preached  once 
more  before  them  ;  and  was  then  admitted  profefljbr  of  phi- 
lofophy,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  polite  literature  in  their 
R^ponfe  aujffchool  at  Amfterdam. 

fcoumcn*  The  remainder  of  his  life  offers  nothing  to  us,  but  the  hj- 
Steltopen'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  works,  and  of  the  controverfies  in  which  he  was 
de  holiande  engaged  ;  and  this  will  give  us  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  man, 
P*  301  37- .  and  of  the  prodigious  fcrvices  he  did  in  his  days  to  the  re- 
publick  of  letters,  and  to  religion.  The  firft  thing  fee  pub- 
liflied,  after  he  was  fettled  at  Amfterdam,  was  a  Latin  book 

of 
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David  Le  Clerc  his  uncle,  and  late  profefibr  of  the  oriental 
languages^  in  the  univeriity  of  Geneva,  intitled.  Theolo- 
gical clHIertations,  in  which  many  pafiages  of  holy  fcripture, 
and  the  various  idioms  of  the  lacred  language  are  explain- 
ed. To  v^hich  are  fubjoined  Diflertations  of  Stephen  Le 
Qerc,  his  father,  upon  the  fame  fubjefb.  This  was  pub- 
lifhed  at  Amfterdam,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685,  ia 
8vo ;  and  there  were  added  to  it  notes  or  his  own,  in 
which  he  does  not  fcruple  to  differ  from  both  his  uncle  and 
his  father,  as  oft  as  he  thinks  them  miflaken.  He  alfo  pre- 
fixed to  this  volume  an  account  of  their  lives.  Two  years 
after  he  publifhed  another  volume  of  thefe  two  brouiers, 
containing  fome  fpeethes  and  poems,  a  Computus  ecclefiafli- 
cus  of  David  Le  Clerc,  and  fome  philofophical  diflertations 
.by  Stephen ;  to  which  he  himfelf  added  a  preface.  He  had 
publifhed  in  the  mean  time  a  French  book  of  his  friend 
Charies  Le  Cene,  a  French  minifler,  called  Dialogues  upon 
feveral  theological  fubje£b  $  to  which,  becaufe  of  itfelf  it 
was  too  fmall  a  volume,  he  added  a  fecond  part  compofed  of 
five  dialogues,  wherein  his  chief  point  is  to  (hew  the  mif-  jt^ip^afk  aus 
diief,  that  metaphvficks  have  done  to  religion.  rentiment 

Between  the  firit  and  fecond  publication  of  his  father^s  ^  queiquet 
and  uncle's  pieces,  commenced  his  famous  controverfy  with  ^  ho5)[^ 
the  acute  and   learned  father  Simon;  which  was  tne  firflp.43.49. 
work  of  importance,  in  which,  he  was  engaged.     Father 
Simon  having  publifhed  his  Critical  hifiory  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  a  bo(^  which  made  a  great  noife,  and  was  forbid  to 
be  fold  at  Paris,  Le  Clerc  read  it  with  great   attention  ; 
and  in  the  year  1685,  publifhed  a  criticifm  upon  it,  intitled, 
Sentimens  de  quelques  theologiens  de  HoUande,  fur  Thifloire 
critique  du  vieux  teilament,  occ.  that  is.  The  ientiments  of 
fome  Holland  divines  upon  father  Simon's  critical   hiflory 
of  the  Old  Teflament ;  wherein  the  miflakes  of  this  author 
are  pointed  out,  and  fome  principles  laid  down  for  the  right 
underfbmdine  of  holy  fcripture,  in   8vo.    This  work  con-       '  . 
tains  twenty  letters,  in  which  mr.  Le  Clerc,  pretending  to 
give  the  judgment  of  others,  vented  feveral  bold  opinions 
of  his  own,  which   he   afterwards  redrafted  or  explained 
away.    He  furmifed,  for  inflance,  that  the  pentateuch  was 
not  written  by  Mofes,  but  by  private  perfbns,  whoextra£ted 
it  from  ancient  Jewif^  memoirs ;  that  the  writers  of  th^ 
Old  and  New  Teflament  were  not  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghofl 
in  the  fenfe,    in  which  it  is  generally  underflood,  that  is     ^ 
by  an  immediate  and  inward  infpiration,  but  that  they  ufed 
only  their  memoirs  to  relate  the  hiftory  of  our  Savi9ur,  and 
.  Y  4  the 
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the  6oQxme^  they  had  learned  from  him ;  Uc.    Mr*Bafit% 
judgment  of  this  book  was»  that  '^  it  contained  veiy  g99d 
^^  uiings,  but  too  bold.    You  ibould  kt  him  know^  (iif9 
<<  he,  io  a  letter  to  one  of  hi«  friend^t  ^t  ioftesd  of  putt*- 
^^  moting  ^e  intereft  of  that  (>«iity  whioh  be  foUows,  I 
<<  mean,  the  Armenians,  he  will  only  render  diem  more  edt- 
^^  ous  5  for  he  will  confirm  the  world  in  the  ootioo  i^tey 
<^  hav^  already^  that  all  the  learned  Amenians  are  Socinianp 
<^  at  leaft  ^  I  &y  at  leaft,  and  not  without  reaibo.    Thefe 
^<  gendemen  have  no  prudence  nor  policy  i  for  if  they  had 
<'  mewed  themlelves  kfs  prepoflefled  io   favour  of  Soci- 
<<  nlaniim,  with  which  they  pcnfon  ail  their  books,  it  woidl 
<^  not ,  have  been  difficult  to  have  fupprefled  ^e  iclufiii^ 
^<  which  the  fynod  of  Dort  has  occafioned.    Buttoipeak 
<^  the  truth,  our  Calvinifte   think  it  ^LotioKtB  and  piaife- 
^^  worthy^  npt  to  join  with  a  kSt^  whidi  is  the  comfori 
Oeovres  de  «'  link  of  all  the  aih^eifb,  deifta»  aod  Sodniaufi  in  Ettnope." 
Bayie,  torn.  ]V{r«  Lc  Clcrc  thought  it  neceffary  to  make  feme  aoiwcr  to 
'•  P*'44-     this  ^  and  he  did  it  jii  die  &&  vciume  cf  his  Bibliothr^se 
ibid.p.soS^ancienae^moderne*    There  he  neither  owns  nor  dta^t 
^  that  he  was  the  author  of  thofe  particular  letters  conoeauog 

the  iaipiration  of  i^  writers  of  ifae  holy  fcriptuses  -,  fant  £17$, 
cha(  he  thought  he  might  publiih  them,  becau£b  theycon-* 
tain  the  opinion  of  Qrotius :  he  adds  howieyer,  that  he  dM 
not  approve  the  contents  of  tboie  letters^  thcMJ^g^  he  pnk^ 
liihed  them*    As  to  the  opinion,  of  Mofes's  not  being  die 
author  of  the  petitateuch,   he  afterwards  cf>eDly  necanted 
it  i  and  in  a  di^ertafiioa  prefixed  to  bis  commentary  oa  Ge- 
nefis,  he  has  anfwered  the  chief  arguments,  by  which  he  pee* 
tended  to  prov<e  k.    We  muft  not  forget  to  ohferve,  that 
£uher  SiJOon  publiflied  an  ani^er  to  mr»  Le  Oexc's  fenti- 
mens,  Sec*  whieh  mr.  Le  Clerc  fupported^  in  tbe  year  16B6, 
in  feventoen  letters  more }  isktitled,  Defeocfe  des  feotimens, 
&c.  or,    A  defence  of  the  judgn^tent  of  tome  HoJiand  di« 
vines,  &c,  a^inft  the  prior  of  BoUeville  ^  fiu*  that  was  the 
jaamc^  which  rfa^her  Simon  aiTumed. 

In  the  fame  ye«r  16869  he  began  to  write  has  BiUiothe- 
f  ue  MfLW^rkilQ  &  hiAorkque,  in  imkation  of  other  ditecary 
journals,  which  were  then  pyblifting  in  feveral  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.   He  wrojbe  the  ejgjbt  firft  voiutaes  joixi^y  with  mr. 
de  la  Croic.    They  were  ^dfo  hodi  concerned  in  the  isfith, 
but  jAieir  refpedlive  ajitiqles  weiie  diftbguiihed.     The  teatk 
is  entirely  oir.  Le  Clerc 's^  and  the  eleventh  mr.  de  la  Crofe% 
The  rcfl:,  4:o  the  ttineteenth  inclufivdy,  are  mr.  Lc  Cksc^s  \ 
ai>d  the  re;mainder  to  the  twenty  £ftb,  which  k  <he  laft« 
5  WW 
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WVe  wRtten  fay  mr.  Bernard*    The  time  they  took  in  pub- 

li&iog  was  to  the  year  1693  ipdufiv^.     Notwkhflaiidiiig 

die  Ittde  leiiiice  be  mi^ht  foe  fuppofed  to   have,    while  he 

WM  wridag  his  Bibliotheque^  there  hafdiy   pafled  a  y^ar, 

but  he  iMifafifhed  foiaethine  or  other.    In  cfae  jrears  16&J9 

168S9  and  1689,  he  publiued  French  tranflations  of  biiiop 

Burnet's  Hefle&ions  upon  Varillas's    hiftorr,  &C.    ^uul  ci 

foBkt  of  his  fermons  :  pnd  in  1690,  he  trauiflated  into  Lada 

the  iaft  book  of  Stanley's  lives  of  the  philofophers,  which 

QttDtaiiis  the  hiAory  of  die  heathen  philofophy ;  Co  whidb  he 

9dded  nolss  and  an  index.     The  fame  year  he  r«vifed  and 

coTxQeA  Moceri's  great  Hiftorical  didionary,  the  fijoth  edi«- 

tion  of  wUch  was  then  printing  $  and  wrote  s^fo  in  Frendi 

A  letter  to  mr.  Jurieu  concerning  his  ufage  of  fpifcofaius 

in  his  f^&are  of  Socinianifm.    Mr.  Jurieu  Iijid  accufed  £pi£- 

Qopiiis  o£  two  things  $  firft,  of  being  an  Socinian ;  ^xondiy, 

of  b^g  an  enemy  to  the  chriftian  religion.    Mr.  ht  Clere 

vas  employed  by  kis  party,  the  Armenians  or  cei^ionftraiits, 

to  refute  thofe  calumnids.     He  did  it  effefhially  ;  and  withal 

vdbuked  the  aocufer  with  jTo  juft  a  ieverity,  «hat  Mdurft  notBtyie*t  dia« 

venture  to  make  any  reply.  EpiTcopius. 

AH  (his  while  he  continued  te  vead  regular  leJhures,  as^* 
yufeCor  cf  philosophy  and  the  beiles  lefttres,  to  ^  univer* 
%  xrf^  Aofierdam ;  and  becaufe  there  were  410  fingle  au- 
Mrs,  who  appeared  clear  and  full  enough  for  kis  p urpofe^ 
be  proj^ed  a  defig^,  he  tells  us,  ^f  drawing  up  ibme  trea* 
tBbs  'Uoi&lf.  With  this  view  he  publifbed,  in  the  year  1691,  ckrid^ta 
Us  logick,  ontology,  and  pneumat<dogy5  sind  io  complete  &op^*iP* 
bis>coude,  in  1695,   he  puUiihed  his  ^latitfal  ph^fophy/^*  ^^ 
He  had  dedicated   His  logictp  to  <the    honourable  Robert 
^le,  efi}j  but  that  great  phiiol^flier  dying  before  itcamie 
to  his  hands,  he  addrefled  it,  in  the  next  edition,  Co  fiu 
friend  nir.  Lodce,  as  he  had  likewife  done  his  ontology  and . 
pneuQiatology.    Thefe  philofophical  wodcs  «re  writceii  in 
vatin,  and  were  reprinted  the  fourth  time  at  Amfterdam  in 
I7^p9  -in  four  volumes  8vo ;  to  which  was  &ibjoined  the 
Latin  life  of  mr.  Le  Qerc,  writteo  by  hiaifdif,  and  printed 
U  the  ^ianie  place  in  171 1,  whioh  makes  a  fifth  volume.   la 
^  HxA  volume,  there  is  a  'Ourious  ph^ibplucal  diflertatiom 
de  argumento  theologico  ab  invidia  ^u^,  or,  concerning 
tbe  artifices  u(ed  by  divines,    to  excite  a  publick  odium 
Bg^nft  one  anodier ;  and   in  the  iecond,  is  reprinted  lii^ 
I^tin  tnmflatioi)  ^  ^tai^ey's  hiftory  ^f  ^  eaftern  phir* 
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In  the  year  16939  he  publifhed  the  iirft  volume  of  his 
Commentaiy  on  the  Bible ;  a  work,  he  had  long  projeded^ 
aud  been  coUe^ng  materials  for.  This  volume  contained 
only  the  book  of  Geneiis ;  but  in  the  year  1695,  he  pub-<^' 
liihed  a  Conmientary  upon  the  four  following  books.  He 
calls  his  commentary  a  philofophical  commentary,  becaufe 
bis  aim  is  rather  to  determine  the  precife  meaning  of  the 
text,  than  to  illuftrate  or  enlarge  upon  it.  The  fecond> 
which  is  the  beft  edition  of  this  conmientary  on  the  penta* 
teuch,  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  lyio.  His 
commentaries  upon  the  hiftorical  books  or  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment  were  not  publifhed  till  the  year  1708 ;  and  thofe  upon 
die  Hagiographa  and  the  prophets  not  till  the  year  1731. 
This  laft  publication  was  rather  for  the  fake  of  uniformity^ 
and  of  appearing  to  complete  a  work,  which  in  reality  was 
not  completed  i  for  the  author  had  done  but  very  little 
at  it,  and  though  \ic  lived  fome  years  after,  yet  an  almoft 
total  decay  of  his  faculties  rendered  him  incapable  of  doing 
any  more.  The  whole  is  enriched  with  diilertations  on  fe- 
vcral  points,  and  furniihed  with  geographical  and  chrono- 
logical tables. 

In  the  year  1696,  he  publifhed  the  two  firft  volumes  of, 
what  is  faid  to  have  been  his  favourite  work,  namely,  bis 
Ars  critica ;  to  which  he  added,  in  the  year  1699,  hisEpi- 
ftola  critioe  &  eccleiiafUcae,  which  mc^ke  up  the  third  vo- 
lume of  that  work.  The  cenfure^lie  pafles  upon  Quintus 
Curtius,  at  the  end  of  the  fecond  volume,  where  he  decrees 
how  to  judge  in  a  proper  manner  of  the  ftyle  and  charader 
of  an  author,  involved  him  in  a  controverfy  with  fome 
criticks;  and  Perizonius  in  particular.  His  third  volume 
is  employed  chiefly  in  defending  himfelf  againft  fome  ex- 
ceptions, which  had  been  made  by  the  learned  dr.  Cave, 
to  what  he  had  ailerted  in  the  tentn  volume  of  his  Biblio- 
theque  univerfelle,  and  elfewhere.  Le  Clerc  had  faid,  and 
indeed  jufUy,  that  Cave,  in  his  Hiftoria  literaria  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  writers,  had  concealed  many  things  of  the  fathers^ 
for  the  fake  of  enhancing  their  credit,  which  an  impartial 
hiftorian  fhould  have  related ;  and  that  inftead  of  lives  of 
the  fathers,  he  often  wrote  panegyricks  upon  them:  Le 
Clerc  had  alfo  aflerted  the  Trianifm  of  Eufebius.  Both 
thefe  ailertions  Cave  endeavoured  to  refute,  in  a.  Latin  dif- 
fetation  publifhed  at  London  in  the  year  1696 ;  which, 
with  a  defence  of  it,  has  fince  been  reprinted  in  his  Hiftoria 
literaria.  To  this  Latin  diflertation  Le  Clerc's  third  volume 
is  chiefly  an  anfwer  ^  and  the  firft  Hx  letters,  containing  the 

matters 
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matters  of  difpute  between  him  and  Cave,  are  infcribed  td 
three  Englifh  prelates,  to  whom  Le  Clerc  thought  fit  to  ap<- 
peal  for  his  equity  and  candid  dealing  :  the  iirft  and  fecond 
to  Tenifon  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  3d  and  4th 
to  Burnet  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  and  the  5th  and  6th  to 
Lloyd 'bifhop  of  Worceften  The  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  are 
Critical  diflertations  upon  points  of  ecdddaftical  antiquity : 
and  the  lOth  relates  to  an  Engliih  veHion  of  his  Additions  to 
Hammond's  annotations  on  theNewTeftament,  wherein  the 
tranflator,  not  having  done  him  juftice,  expofed  him  to  the 
cenfure  of  Cave  and  other  divines  here.  At  the  end  of  thefe 
epiftles,  there  is  addrefled  to  Limborch,  what  he  calls.  An 
ediical  Diflertation,  in  which  this  queftion  is  debated.  An 
femper  refpondum  fit  calumiiiis  theologorum:  that  is,  in 
plain  terms,  whether  writers,  whofe  principles  may  happen 
to  be  difliked  by  the  orthodox  clergy,  fhoula  always 
think  themfelves  obliged  to  anfwer  whatever  calumnies  they 
inay  attempt  to  fatten  upon  him  ?  The  4th  editjon  of  the 
Ars  criticst9  which  had  been  correded  and  eiibrged  in 
each  fucceiSve  edition,  was  printed  at  Amfterdam  in  the 
year  1712. 

In  the  year  1696,  there  appeared  a  fedond  edition  of  his 
Life  of  cardinal  Richelieu  in  two  volumes  in  8vo,  written  in 
French,    and  publiihed  the  firft  time  in  the  year   1694. 
He  undertook  this  work,  he  tells  us,  in  order  to  try  his  ta-C]ei]«,viia 
lent  In  writing  hiftory;  and  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  at  leaft*«P«"«p» 
in  the  judgment  of  fome  readers,,  that  a  third  edition  of  it,  ^^* 
corre£ted  and  enlarged,^  was  publiihed  the  year  1714,  with 
his  name  prefixed  to  it.    In  the  fame  year  1696,  he  pub* 
lilhed  two  other  books  in  French  ;  i.  Of  good  and  bad  luck 
in  lotteries,  and,  2.  Of  incredulity,  where  he  enquires  into 
Ae  ^neral  motives  and  reafons,  which  make  men  reje£l:  the 
chriftian  religion :   at  the  end  of  which  are  added  two  let- 
ters proving  Ae  truth  of  it.  In  the  year  1697,  he  publifhed 
in  Latin  a  compendium  of  univerfal  niftory,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world  to  the  times  of  Charles  the  great.     It  is 
properly  nothing  more,  than  an  abridgement  of  Petavius's  Ra- 
tionarum,  but  for  its  ufe  has  been  printed  feveral  times.    In  ibM.  p.  ^5^ 
the  year  1698,    he  publifhed  in  two  volumes  in  folio,  a  9^ 
Latin  tranflation  of  Hammond'$  paraphrafe  and  notes  upon 
Ae  New  Teftament,  confiderably  enlarged  with  animadver- 
fions  and  illuftrations  of  his  own.  He  allowed  himfelf  the  li- 
^^^  of  correcting  Hammond,  whenever  he  appeared  to  him 
to  be  wrong;  which^  though  he  did  it  civilly,  and  with  ^i 
due  4efer?nce  to  Haaunond's  great  merit,  expofed  him  to 

the 
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tfa^  iQ  wHI  of  {eyeral  Engliih  d^kiASy  4o4  Ve  bavf  skiCJi^^ 
Ccrici  ^u  inpma(tcd>  to  C»v£  in  pamcul^r*  A  {econi  ^^tipn  pf  tbi| 
^  epera^  p.  y^jj^t^e  work>  cori:e£i;e4  and  enlarged,  was  plnt^d  u  Fcanp)c-i 
*•  *^*       fort  in  1714,  in  two  VioliaDes  fblip. 

In  ti^^  year  1699,  was  printed  his  Hann^a  ^eirangi^M^  iff 
Gr^eejc  and  Latjn ;  tp  which  he  added  a  paraphiaiEb  upon  ^ 
whole^^and  ait  the  end  iboae  difieitado^s  09  th^  rMb>»Gt>  an4 
nii.p.  loo.  alfo  ^Ft  notes  upon  th«  faariiuony  itfelf.    Thi$  wojrlc  ura* 
dedicated  to  Sharp  archbUbop  of  VW*    The  ^a«ve  year  a)-* 
fo  was  puUifted  the  firft^  vohiaoe  of  his  Pafriiafiana,  f)r 
Thoughts  upon  various  {uhynFts^  Mwdyf  iseligion,  crkidfigy 
Viftory>   poetry,  moirals,    politiijcs,  Afi    d«^  /of  lettors, 
.   mi  fbe  lilce.    Ti>  4ha6  woilc,  wxktm  in  Frejoyqb,  was  My- 
jfOJnod  a  defence  of  ium&if  and  his  wridriesi  hut  mfifi^4  ^ 
dd[edg^g  him&lf,  he  only  cxpoibd  himfdf  Ao  fr^  (f42X^f 
aad  ito  enmities  which  wene  never  to  ficafe.  Jn  tb^  fiin  piac^* 
<)he  profeflbrs  of  the  hcHcs  ledres  in  the  iMweWkies  w«isis> 
lkia»  p.  99.  ^  he  teils  us,  hid^  offended  at  bi^  for  tom^  tki»gp  wk^^h 
feeraed  to  9tEe£k  their  xzedit  and  authority ;  and  t^pfidf^y  6x 
iphat   he  h^d  £ud  upon  ihe   dedinjag  Aate  /of  iitoratufle». 
where  they  thought  themfelves  particularly  leveled  at :  md 
it  is  io  tnis,  ilhat  he  attributed  the  rou^  u&ge,  wby^» 
as  we  £aflll  iind,  he  aibnvards  «xpen£»ced  ftoopt  Wi^ 
men.    Ld  the  next  place,  he  laid  At  fbuadatiotfi  of  a  diif^tc 
with  oir.  Bayle,  which  ^d  not  end  but  with  ithe  jife  lof  dl^ 
fatter.    Mr.  fiayle  had  maintained  ^i  dbis  didionaiy,  uuiex 
the  ATtide  MAnICH£ANS,diat  thofehereticks^ould  '^ippofe 
U>  chiiiflian  dlvioes  dificidides  (CQSioer,nu;!g^cral  jsuad  jjhyucii 
«vii,  which  it  was  not  poffihle  to  fobiie  by  the  li^  of  xeafoa* 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  -on  the  contsrary  nsuotained  in  the  P«uaihafiana9 
ikal  Origen^iS  iy ftem,  which  has  been  abandoned  by  aU  ichli- 
ftians,  wa^  iufficient  to  tsdce  away  thefe  <difficukie$»  .and  ^-^ 
#iited  mr.  B»de^«s  iMaiuohean  in  the  petdlbn  lof  .an  Otdgeoift : 
and  he  concluded,  that  fince  a  dcfciple  of  Ongen  can  ioedvce 
«Maniohean  to  filence,  what  ouffht  not  .they  /ioy*vikO  Aiould 
Pknbafiina,  xeaibn  infinitdy  hotter  ^han  her  Mr.  fia}4e  ^ajofweiiied  jm* 
lorn.  I.  p.    jjf,  CleEc'6  argument,  ^io  note  £.of the AEtide  ORSGEii^  when 
V^  the  feQond  edition  c^his  .di<%onary  was  jurhltfbed  in  ithe  pau 

1702  ;  to  v^ch  Mr.  Le  Qesc  ^^^ed  in  ihe  ievonth  yolwnc 
«f  hifi  £iibliothec|ue  choifee,  |)dated  in  die  year  1 705. 
Mr.  Saj4c  nade  a  fecood '  aofwor  in  ihis  ^ponfe  muc 
^efiioos  ^d'^iin  provindal ',  and  mr.  Le  Oerc  a  Second  xe* 
ckf  i7i«  isc.f^y  in  the  'ninth  volume  ^  his  fiifadiothe^ue  dioifee,  \/b&B^ 
however  he  djd  •QO  longer  perfonate  an  «OJdgeniit,hut  printed 
'  Adefenoeof  Ae  goodWsj^d  hoUuc^^f  jQod  agaioft  mr. 
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Bayie*§  objefiions,  as  if  mf.  Baylc  had  tiken  thi  tsaft  of 
Ae  Manicheans  upon  himfelf.  Mr.  Bstyle  publiflred  a  thitd  aii- 
(vrtr  to  this^  tiititled  An  aiifvtrer  fat  mr.  hzfU  to  the  third  arid 
and  thirteenth  articles  of  the  hinth  voluihe  of  the  fiibliothequtf 
choifee ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  W  put  an  erid  to*  the  debate, 
offered  to  mr.  De  Clerc,  to  .fublnif  td  the  decifion  of  the  fa- 
culties of  divinity  at  Leyd^n,  Utrecht,  Francket,  Groningert,- 
t€c^  He  was  wifling,  hb  faid,  to  fubmit  to  penalties  arid  pu-^ 
niihment,  ifi  dft  he  fhould  be  found  to  contradl(£l  ih  the  lead 
the'  confd&oh^  of  faith  of  the  reformed  churches  in  France  and 
the  Low  Countries.  Mr.'Lc  Clerc  did  not  leave  nu*.  Bayle*s 
iaft  anfwer  without  a  reply,  as  may  be  fee^  in  the  tetith 
volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  choifec,  nor  didmr.  Bayle  negleft 
to  take  notice  of  it ;  for  he  anfwered  it  in  a  book,  intitled. 
Dialogues  between  Maximus  and  Thfemiftus ;  or.  An  an- 
fwer to  what  mr.  Le  Clerc  h;ts  wrote,  in  his  tenth  volume  of 
Bibliotheque  choifee,  againft  inn  Bayle.  This  howevef 
mr.  Bayle  did  not  live  quite  long  enough  to  iiniih,  fo  that 
it  was  not  publiOied  till  after  his  death. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  while  this  controveriy  was  iti  agi^ 
tation,  there  was  another  between  mr.  Bayle  and  mr.  Le 
Clerc  begun  and  ended.  It  was  a  controverly  within  a  cori- 
troverfy,  which,  like  a  government,  within  a  government, 
ctften  mixed  and  interfered  the  one  with  the  oth6r.  It  Wak 
about  the  plaftick  natures  of  our  learned  Cudworth.  Mr. 
Bayle  had  curforily  criticifed  the  fyftem  df  dr.  Cudwotth 
and  dr.  Grew  concerning  plaftick  and  vit^  natures ;  whicH 
fuppofes,  diat  thefe  are  immaterial  fubftances,  endowed  with 
t  power  df  Forming  plants  and  aninlals,  without  knowing 
What  the^  do.  He  obferved,  that  herel^  thefe  gentlemen,  Contii 
without  thinking  of  it,  much  lefs  intending  it,  had  weakened  ^i**^ 
the  moft  fenfible  argument  we  Have  for  the  being  of  God,  ^^l^^ 
taken  from  the  admirable  ftrudhire  of  the  univerfe,  and  gavt 
an  opportunity  to  the  Stratonicians  to  elude  it  by  retortion : 
**  for,  fays  he,  if  God  could  give  to  a  plaftick  nature  th^  fa- 
•*  culty  of  producing  the  organization  of  animals,  without 
*<  its  naving  the  idea  of  what  it  doth,  ihofe  atheifts  will 
**  conclude  from  hence,  that  the  formation  of  the  regulari- 
**  ty,  which  We  oblferve  in  the  world,  fs  itot  intonfifteht 
*^  with  want  of  knowledge,  and  fo  the  world  may  be  th6 
«<  efita  of  a  blind  caufe."Mr.  Le  Clerc,  h^ine  adopted  th6 
fvftem  of  Cudworth  and  Grew,  thought  himfelf  obliged  t6 
defend  it  |  and  did  fo,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque 
dioifeb*  Mr.  Bayle  anfwered  In  The  hiftory  of  the  works  of 
tbe  learned,  for  Auguft  1^04 1  alid  mh  Ire  Cterc  replied^  lA 
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the  fixth  vdume  of  Bibliotheque  choifee.  Mr.  Bayle  aYt« 
Iwered  again  lA  the  hiftory  of  the  works  of  the  learned^  for 
December  1704 ;  and  mr.  Le  Clerc  replied  again  in  the  fe- 
venth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheque  choifee.  Mr.  Bayle  then 
recapitulated  this  difpute,  and  examined  it  more  thoroughly  ; 
and  mr.  Le  Clerc,  replied  once  more  in  the  ninth  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  and  fo  the  difpute  ended.  We 
Eave  been  the  more  particular  in  our  account  of  thefe  difputes 
between  Bayle  and  Le  Clerc,  that  the  curious  reader,  if 
he  has  a  mind  to  examine  them,  may  know  how  to  purfue 
the  feveral  trads  as  they  lie  fcattered  in  the  works  of  each, 
in  a  regular  and  connecEted  order :  and  they  are  well  worth 
cxamLcung,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  the  fubjedls  which  are 
important,  but  becaufe  they  fet  forth  and  illuflrate  the  rea- 
foning  talents  of  two  very  eminent  and  uncommon  men. 
Let  us  now  leave  mr.  Bayle,  and  proceed  in  our  hiftory  of 
mr.  Le  Clerc,  with  obferving>  that  a  fecond  volume  of  the 
Parrhaiiana  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1701. 

In  the  year  1700,  he  publifhed  his  Queftiones  Hieronymi- 
anae,  in  anfwer  to  Martinai  a  Benedi£tine  monk,  who  a  lit- 
tle while  before  had  publifhed  an  edition  of  St.  Jerom  ;  and 
treated  both  mr.  Le  Clerc  and  his  uncle  with  great  feverity^ 
I>ecaufe  they  had  faid  fomething  of  that  father's  charader  and 
writings,  which  did  not  agree  with  his  opinion  of  them* 
Mr.  Le  Clerc  therefore  in  this  piece  juftifies  his  criticifm 
upon  St.  Jerom ;  maintains  him  not  to  be  fo  fkilled  in  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  languages  as  is  pretended ;  and  fhews 
further,  that  Martinai,  though  a  furious  advocate  for  him,t 
was  not  in  the  leaft  qualified  for  the  tafk  he  undertook  <^ 
publifhing  him,  fmce  in  almoft  every  page  he  makes  egregi-* 

C(erict»  vita  ous  blunders. 

dfcc.p.  106,  In  the  year  1701,  he  gave  the  publick  an  edition  of  He- 
fiod ;  and  the  year  after,  of  Paeto  Albinovanus's  elogies  and 
fragments,  and  of  Cornelius  Severus's  Etna  and  fragments ; 
to  which  lafl  he  added  the  Etna  of  Bembus^  Thefe  works 
were  intended  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils  at  Amfter* 
dam.  The  latter  was  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Theodore 
jGorallus  ;  and  before  it  is  a  preface,  fetting  forth  the  right 
method  of  explaining  ancient  authors,  which  drew  upon  him 
much  cenfure  and  ill  language  frpm  the  verbal  criticks; 
from  Burman  in  particular.  In  the  year  1703,  when  the 
bookfellers  at  Amfterdam  undertook  to  print  an  edition  of 
St.  Auguftine's  works,  after  the  Paris  edition,  they  applied 
to  Le  Clerc  ;  who  not  only  advifed  them  to  add,  by  way  of  im- 
proving and  adorning  it»  the  ccnfures^  prefaces,  notes,  and 

differ- 
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^ficrtations,  which  Erafmus  and  other  learned  men  had 
made  upon  that  father,  but  alfo  himfiilf,  at  the  lame  time,  un- 
der the  name  of  Johannes  Phereponus,  wrote  critical  and 
theological  animadverfions  upon  St.  Auguftine,  wherein  he 
fometimes  commends  and  fometimes  cenfures  him.  This 
expofed  him  again  to  the  indignation  of  all  the  flaming  ad- 
vocates of  the  fathers ;  and  dr.  Jenkins,  mafter  of  St.  ^hn's 
colle^  in  Cambrid^,  and  author  of  The  reafonablenefs  of 
chrimanity,  took  him  to  tafk  for  it  in  a  Latin  work,  printed 
in  the  year  1707. 

In  the  year  1703,  he  publiihed  a  French  tranflation  of  the 
New  Tcftamcnt,  with  explanatory  notes.  This  work  made 
a  great  noife,  and  occafioned  him  to  be  exclaimed  againft  as 
a  docinian.  Some  minifters  of  Amfterdam  did  all  they  could 
to  perfuade  the  magiftrates  to  prohibit  it,  and  the  Walloon 
fynods  alfo  endeavoured  to  have  it  fuppreiled ;  but  neither 
of  them  fueceeded  in  their  attempts.  The  fame  year  alfo, 
he  began  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  by  way  of  fupplement  to 
his  Bibliotheque  univerfelle,  which  had  oeen  dropped  from 
the  year  1^693;  and  continued  it  to  the  year  1714*  Then 
he  began  another  work  upon  the  fame  plan,  intitled  Biblio- 
theque ancienne  &  modern,  and  continued  it  to  the  year 
1728.  Thefe  Bibliotheques  of  mr.  Le  Clerc  may  juftly  be 
deemed  excellent  ftorehoufes  of  good  and  ufeful  knowledge  ; 
and  one  may  almoft  fay,  that  there  is  hardly  any  queftion  of 
importance,  relating  to  either  ancient  or  modern,  facred  or 
profane  learning,  but  the  merits  of  it  are  canvaffed  in  fome 
of  thefe  Bibliotheques.  Befides  critical  accounts  of  books, 
many  complete  diflertations  are  to  be  found  in  them ;  and  not 
only  fo,  but  things  of  an  hiftorical  nature,  fuch  as  memoirs, 
lives,  and  elogies  of  great  men.  The  Bibliotheque  univer- 
felle confifts  of  twenty  fix  volumes,  Choifee  of  twenty  eight, 
and  the  Ancienne  and  moderne  of  twenty  nine  ;  including 
the  three  volumes,  which  contain  a  general  index  to  each 
Bibliotheque.^  We  may  juft  obferve,  that  thefe  literary  jour- 
nals of  mr.  Le  Clerc  were  not  written  in  any  affuming  or 
inquiiitorial  manner,  like  the  literary  journals,  which  have 
for  fome  years  paft  governed  the  tafte  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  with  a  fpirit  of  impartiality  and  candour ;  which 
fliewed  him  folicitous  to  do  the  ftri(5left  juftke  to  every 
author,  and  to  fet  him  forth  In  the  light,  in  which  he  ought 
to  be  ieen. 

In  the  year  1709,  he  publiihed  an  elegant  edition,  with 
notes  of  nis  own,  of  Sulpicius  Severus  ;  and  alfo  of  Grotius 
de  Veritate,  &c.  to  which,  befides  notes,  h^  added  a  treatife 

De 
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»>w.p.i7i,  Ojj  digenJi  iiitet  chriftiancis  dlifeftrientts  fcnfenfk.    Thfe 

*^5*         Tiimtf  J^tfar  htf  publlflied,  and  dedicated  M  tord  Shaftfbury,  the 

edebfirfed  author  of  the  charaftefifticks,  &c.  adcUeAion  of 

the  temaiAs  6f  Meftatider  and  Phllemort ;  a  c6mpletef  col- 

leftion  than  had  bWil  rfiade  by  Gr<5tius  and  bthefs;  to  which 
he  added  a  fteW  Ladri  veffiort  and  rtotes.  It  is  allowed  by 
Le  Clerk's  friends,  that  he  commifted  fevefal  errors  in 
this  w6rk,  which  proceeded  from  h\$  not  having  carefully 
tttdugh  attended  to  the  ibatre  j  and  therefore  it  i^  not  fur- 

prifing,    that  the  criticks  and   philoIogcrS,    whd  had  long 

Been  at  enmity  with  him,  (hould  take  the  dpportunity  of 

falling  foUl  upon  him.  The  attack  -was  begun  by  our 
Jcarned  Bentley,  under  the  name  6(  Philoleutherus  Lipfi- 
Mils;  whofe  eehfure,  it  is  faid,  we  know  not  how  truly, 
trexed  Le  Clerc  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  it  threw  him  into  a 
fit  of  ficknefs,  which  lafted  feveial  days.  Bentley'S  eirtert* 
dati6rts,  a^  they  Called  it,  of  Le  Clerc  s  edition,  were  pub* 
lilhed  at  tJtrecnt  in  the  year  171O,  with  a  preface  written 
by  Bufman ;  in  which  there  is  f6  much  inhumanity  and  ran- 
tour,  vented  in  the  moft  abufive  language  againft  Le  Clerc, 
that  perhaps  the  like  was  never  crowded  into  thirty  o£lavo 
pages.  Burman  had  abufed  Le  Clerc^  in  the  preface  t<:>  his 
rctronlus,  publiflle'd  in  the  year  17095  and  it  w|is  the  na- 
ture of  the  man  t6  be  foul  mouthed,  and  to  abufe  every  body. 
Lc  ClerC  did  not  think  proper  to  make  any  reply  to  what  dr. 
Bentley  and  Burman  had  written  againft  him ;  for,  he  fays, 
rilat  there  is  n6  m6re  necefSty  for  anfwering  always  the  ca-* 
lM*»p.iS9.1wninies  of  criticks  than  of  divines.  The  truth  is,  he 
plainly  ftw,  that  he  had  given  fome  reafon  for  the  ejfccep- 
tlons  that  were  made,  and  therefore  thought  it  better  t6  be 
filent .  However  he  received  a  defence  of  himfelf  from  an 
tinknown  perfon,  who  aflumed  the  name  of  Philargyrius  Can- 
tabriglenfis ;  andpublifbed  it  in  the»year  171 1,  with  a  pre- 
fece  written  by  himfelf.  This  Philargyrius  Cantabrigienfis 
Is  faid  to  have  been  Cornelius  de  Pauw  $  a  gentleman  who 
has  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  j^ilofophical  and  critical  publi* 
Cations. 

Some  may  be  apt  to  wonder,  that  Le  Clerc,  who  always 
^xprefTed  an  high  regard  for  the  Englifh  nation,  dedicated 
fcvcral  of  his  principal  works  to  the  prelates  and  great  men 
i)f  it,  and  vvas  fo  inftrumental,  by  means  of  his  Bibliotheques, 
in  fpreading  the  abilities,  learning,  and  merits  of  its  ableft 
writers  throughout  all  Europe,  as  well  as  defirous  to  ^read 
them,  fliould  yet  be  fo  frequently  attacked  by  fome  or  other 
#f  its  fcholars  and  divines,  as  to  feem  almoft  the  cojoftant 

butt 
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butt  of  its  malice  and  refentment.  But  let  it  be  reftaembered, 
that  Le  Clerc's  Arminian  principles  were  diredUy  dppofite  iff 
the  nonjoringand  high  church  principles^  which  then  prevail-' 
ed  much  in^ngland;  that  though  he  expreiled  a  zeal  for 
chriftianity,  yet  he  abhorred  any  thing  which  looked  hke  an 
hierarchy ;  and  that  hence  he  was  often  led  to  fpeak.  fa- 
vourably, and  perhaps  with  fome  degree  of  approbation,  of 
books  publiihed  here  in  England,  which  were  in  the  mean 
time,  together  with  their  authors,  anathematifed  bvour  own 
divines.  Tindal's  Rights  of  the  diriftian  church,  wnich  came  7 
out  in  the  year  1706,  affords  a  memorable  inftance.  A  book 
was  never  publiihed  more  vexatious  to  the  Englifh  clergy 
than  this  ;  yet  mr.  Le  Clerc,  in  his  Bibliotheque  choifee  of 
the  fame  year,  not  only  approved,  but  even  epitoitiifed  and  toqi,  x.  ^ 
recommended  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  imaginable.  It  may  305, 
be  remembered  alfo,  that,  abotit  the  fame  time,  or  perhaps  a 
little  before^  there  was  a  fcheme  formed  among  fome  great 
perfonages,  to  bring  Le  Clerc  over  to  England,  and  to 
make  a  better  provifion  for  him  than  he  enjoyed  at  Amfter- 
dam:  for  this  fome  affirm  to  have  been  one  caufe  of  the 
jealoufy  and  ill  will  conceived  againft  him,  and  to  have 
drawn  upon  him  fome  attacks,  i^ich  might  otherwife  not 
have  been  made ;  that  from  Bentliev  in  particular.  Be  that 
as  it-  will,  the  following  extract  will  throw  great  light  upon 
what  has  been  faid.  It  is  the  conclufion  of  A  preliminary  dif*- 
courfe,  written  by  dr.  George  Hickes,  to  a  book  printed  in 
the  year  1709,  and  called  bpinoza  revived :  or,  A  treatife 
proving  the  book,  intitled.  The  rights  of  the  chriftian 
church,  to  be  the  fame  with  Spinoza's  rights  of  the  chriftian 
clergy,  and  that  both  of  them  are  grounded  upon  downright 
adieifm.  It  runs  thus  :  <'  As  to  the  appendix,  in  which  the 
^^  author  of  this  treatife  hath  confldered  mr,  Le  ClercV  cha- 
^'  rader  of  the  book  of  the  rights,  I  (hall  fay  no  more  than 
^^  to  exprefs  my  fatisfa£lion,  that  divine  providence  hath 
"  raifed  up  fo  many  of  late  among  us,  to  animadvert  upon 
^^  the  loofe  and  dangerous  notions  of  that  foreign  writer  $ 
^^  and  what  dilTervice  he  hath  done  the  chriftian  religion^ 
^^  by  recommending  many  other  as  pernicious  books  as  that 
'^  in  his  Bibliotheque  choifee,  and  by  taking  all  occafions 
^^  in  his  other  writings,  fo  derogate  from  the  authority  of 
^'  catholick  tradition,  or  the  confentient  do^bine  and  prac- 
'^  tice  of  the  ancient  univerfal  church.     He  hath  already  / 

'*  done  much  harm  to  the  church  of  England,  of  which  I 
*^  prav  God  to  make  him  fenfible :  and  if  at  fuch  a  diftance  he 
'*  hatn  infefted  like  the  plague,  how  would  the  contagion  fpread 
Vol.  III.  Z  *«  K)und 
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M  round  about  him)  (hould  he  come  with  all  his  latitudes^ 
^  irit,  and  learning,  to  converfe  amongft  us  ?  But  whatever 
•<  defirts  or  dcfigns  he  hath  had,  or  encouragement  he  may 
<<  have  received,  to  come,  I  hope  our  almighty  Guardian 
•*  will  keep  him  from  the  Brttiih  ifle  :  or,  if  he  fliould  fiif* 
*^  fer  him  to  come  among  us,  that  his  good  providence  w31 
^*  not  fufFer  him  to  be  preferred,  till  he  hath  made  fatisfac- 
<<  tion  to  chriftianity,  to  its  Lord  and  Lawgiver,  and  to  its 
<<  priefts  and  facraments,  by  renouncing  the  unchriftian 
<<  principles  and  dp£^rines  of  the  book  of  rights,  which) 
<^  with  fo  much  hearty  afFeAion,  and  fo  little  fenfe  and 
<<  judgement,  he  hath  recommended  to  the  world.  If  the 
<*  reader  thinks  this  ftroke  upon  him  to  -be  too  fevere,  I  re- 
**  fer  him  to  the  appendix  for  my  vindication ;  where  he  will 
<<  find  an  excellent  account  of  his  Spinoza  principles  and 
*<  panicularly,  how  he  owns  that  atheift's  account  of  the 
><  original  of  mankind,  and  the  ftate  of  nature,  upon  which 
<^  he  hath  founded  both  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  focieties,  and 
«  by  confequence  fundamentally  fubverts  our  conftitution 
*•  both  in  church  and  ftate/* 

In  the  year  1710,  mr.  Le  Clerc  publifhed  a  new  edition 
of  Livy  in  ten  voluhies  i2mo,  with  notes  of  his  own,  and 
all  the  fupplements  Freinfhemius  correded  and  amended: 
and  the  year  after,  the  Three  dialogues  of  jflBfchinus  Socrati* 
cus,  to  which  he  added  his  Sylvse  philologioe.  Limborch 
dying  in  the  year  171 2,  mr  Le  Clerc  made  his  funeral  era'- 
tion  and  printed  it.  In  the  year  1716,  he  publiflied  in  quar* 
to,  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  of  the  two  nrft  centuries,  to 
which  he  prefixed  ufeful  prolegomena.  This  work,  which  is 
Written  in  Latln^  is  very  valuable  ^  and  many  have  wiffaed 
that  he  had  carried  it  on.  Some  great  men  among  the  Ar- 
minians  prevailed  on  Le  Clerc  to  write  in  French  the  hifto* 

Xof  the  United  PiDvinces  from  the^birth  of  the  republick  to 
e  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  the  conciuilon  of  the  barrier 
.  treaty  in  1716:  and  he  publiflied  three  volumes  of  dtis  work, 
the  nrft  in  1723,  the  two  latter  in  1724.  Beiides  the  fcvc- 
ral  works  of  his  own,  he  revifcd  and  correfted,  and  fine-  . 
quently  added  prefa^ccs  and  notes  to  the  works  of  others, 
which  were  publifhed  under  his  infpedioix.  In  this  manner 
he  publiflied  Cotelerius's  edition  of  the  Patres  apoftoUci,  in 
the  year  1698  5  Petavius's  work  De  theologicis  dogmatibus 
in  1 70c;  Martinius's  Lexicon  philologicum,  in  1701;  Pe- 
tavius's  Rationarium  temporum,  in  1 703  ^  Sanibn's  Geo- 
graphia  facra,  and  Bontrerius's  edition  of  the  Onomaftrion  1 
urbium  &  Kiconim  facne  fcripturaa,  in  1704;  Sanfon'sAts 

las 
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ils  j|;D|ttquv8,  in  1705;  £iffiiii  opem  oqapia,  teh  vojumes^ 

horn  1703  to  1707  ;  and  the  works  of  Vavafer,  in  1709.     See  the  a- 

It  appears  by  the  vaft  oumber  of  books  mr.  Le  Clerc  pub^  t '^>  ^* 
]i(he(l>  that  he  was  a  verv  laborious  as  well  as  a  very  learned  ^o.ka  co^ 
Qian.     He  would  have  oeen  a  more  corred  writer,   if  the^ear  17x1^ 
had  wrote  lefs,  and  taken  more  pains  with  what  he  wrote,    f^*^!**"***' 

His  works  howler  every  where  abound  with  good  fenfe  and 
bmnd  l^suming;  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  will  be  valued 
while  liberty  and  literature  iball  maintain  their  ground  in 
Europe.     He  always  enjoyed  a  very  good  ftate  of  healthy 
till  the  year  1728 ;  when  he  was  feized  with  a  paify  and  feverj 
which  deprived  him  of  his  fpeecb*  and  almoft  of  his  memory. 
The  malady  increafed  daily;  and  after  fpending  the  fix  Im 
years  of  his  life  with  little  or  no  underftanding,  he  died  up- 
on the  8tli  of  January  1736,  in  the  79th  year  of  his  age^ 
He  had  been  married  in  the  year  169I)  when  he  was  about 
thirty  four  years  old;  and  his  wife,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
the  above  mentioned  Leti,  had  brought  him  four  children^ 
which  ail  died  young.    Le  Clcrc  was  an  honeft,  candidj  Clerie.  int» 
good  kind  of  mM ;  not  ambitious  of  either  honours  or  riches,  P*  'd*« 
He  had  very  uncommon  natural. parts,  and  very  uncommon 
acquirements  ;  yet  we  do  not  find,  that  the  love  of  r'aine  or 
vain-glory  ever  tempted  him  to  play  loofe  with  his  friends  or 
with  truth.     He  was  fatis&ed  with  a  competency  of  fortune^ 
if  indeed  he  could  be  faid  to  have  it ;  and  though  one  is  ready 
to  fqfpeft,  that  he  was  driven  to  write  fo  much  for  the  fake  of 
the  profits  attendmg  it,  yet  he  tells  us  in  that  life  which  he 
wrote  of  bimfelf  to  the  year  j  71 1,  and  to  which  we  have  In 
this  article  coi^antly  appealea,  thatshe  had  received  for  all 
bis  laboius  little  elfe  from  the  bookfellers,    than   books. 
Whatever  projedk  might  be  yet  on  foot  for  his  coming  into 
I  England,  they  do  Aot  feem  to  have  been  b^;un  On  his  fide : 
I  for  he  always  appeared  happy  in  the  ftudious  and  philofophick 
eafc  which  he  enjoyed  at  Amfterdam,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween his  pupils  and  his  books.     Upon  the  whole,  he  was 
a  v^  excellent  and  valuable  man;  and  religion  and  learning 
h»ve  both  been  infinitely  obliged  to  him. 

CLEVELAND ( John) j  an  eminent Engiifli  poet,  was 
'^pni  at  Hinklcy  in  the  county  of  Leicefter,  of  which  {^acc 
his  fetther  was  vicar ;  but  we  do  not  find  In  what  year.  Wood*iftflf 
He  received  his  grammatical  education  in  the  fame  town  un- 0<»^'«^-«« 
^  one  mr.  Richard  VineSj  a  zealous  puritan  ;  and  was  af- 
^ards  fent  to  Chrift's  college  in  Cambridge.  He  was 
lOQQ  diftinguifhed  i»r  his  uncommon  parts  ud-  learnings 
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thore  efpecially  for  his  talents  as  an  orator ;  and  when  he  becarfke 
of  proper  (landing,  was  eleded  a  fellow  of  St.  |ohn*s  college 
in  that  univcrfity.  He  continued  here  about  nine  years,  the 
delight  and  ornament  of  that  houfe,  fays  mr.  wood;  and 
during  that  time  became  as  eminent  in  poetry,  as  he  was  in 
oratory.  At  length,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
he  was  the  firft  champion  that  appeared  in  verfe  for  the 
royal  caufe,  againft  the  parliamentarians :  for  which  he  was 
ejected  from  his  fellowihip  as  foon  as  the  reins  of  power 
came  into  their  hands.  Upon  this  he  retired  to  Oxford  the 
king's  head  quarters,  as  the  moft  proper  place  for  him  t6 
exert  his  wit,  learning,  and  loyalty  at.  Here  he  began  a 
paper  war  with  the  oppofite  party;  and  wrote  fome  fmart 
■fatires  againft  the  rebels,  efpecially  the  Scots.  This  poem 
called  The  mixed  aflfembly^  and  his  Charafter  of  a  committee 
man,  are  thought  to  contain  the  true  fpirit  of  fatire,  and  a 
juft  reprefentation  of  the  general  confufion  of  the  times.  He 
was  fo  very  aiSlive  with  thefe  weapons,  which  nature  and  his 
own  application  had  furniihed  him  with,  that  he  was  high- 
ly refpefted,  not  only  by  the  great  men  of  the  court,  but 
alfo  by  the  wits  and  learned  of  the  univeriity.  He  addreff^ 
ed  afr  oration,  Winftanley  tells  us,  to  king  Charles  I.  who 
was  fo  well  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  fent  for  him,  and  gave 
him  his  hand  to  kifs  with  great,  expreffions  of  kindnefs. 
When  Oliver  Cromwell  wtls  a  candidate  to  reprefent  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  as  mr.  Cleveland  engaged  all  his  friends 
and  intereft  to  oppofe  it,  fo  when  it  was  carried  but  by  one 
vote,  he  is  faid  to  have  cried  out  with  much  paifion,  that 

Winftanley*i«<  that  fingle  vote  had  ruined  the  church  and  kingdom :" 

lives  of  the  ^^jch,  if  true,  (hews  him  to  have  been  poffeifcd  of  no  fmall 

^  *'         fhare  of  penetration. 

From  Oxford  he  went  to  the  garrifon  of  Newark  upon 
Trent ;  where  he  was  fo  highly  refpe&ed  by  all,  efpecially 
fir  Richard  Willis  the  governour  of  it,  that  he  was  made 
judge  advocate,  and  fo  continued  till  the  furrender  of  that 
place ;  fhcwing  himfelf,  fays  Wood,  a  prudent  judge  for  the 

Fafti.  Oxon.  king*  ^^^  ^  faithful  advocate  for  the  country.  While  he 
was  at  Newark,  he  drew  up  a  bantering  anfwer  and  rejoinder 
to  a  parliament  officer,  who  had  written  to  him  on  account 
of  one  Hill,  who  had  deferted  from  their  fide,  and  carried 
great  fum,of  money  with  him  to  Newark-  We  will  give  part  of 
mr.  Cleveland's  anfwer  to  the  officer's  firft  Letter,  by  which  a 
judgement  may  be  formed  of  the  reft.  **  Sixthly  beloved,  is  it 
••  K>  that  obr  brother  and  fellow  labourer  in  the  gofpel  is  ftart 
'^  afide  f  Then  this  may  ferve  for  an  ufe  of  inftruaion^  not  to 
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**  truft  in  man,  or  in  the  fon  of  man.  Did  not  Demas 
"  leave  Paul  ?  did  not  Onefimus  run  from  his  mafter  Phi- 
^  lemon?  alfo  this  fhould  teach  us  to  emplov  our  talents, 
"  and  not  to  lay  them  up  in  a  napkin..  Had  It  been  done 
"  among  the  Calvinifts,  it  had  been  juft  :  then  the  Ifrael- 
"  ite  had  fpoiled  the  Egyptian  :  but  ror  Simeon  to  plunder 
"  Levi,  that . . .  that . . . ,  &c."  The  garrifon  of  Newark  de- 
fended itfelf  with  much  courage  and  reiblution  againft  the 
befiegers,  and  did  not  furrender  but  by  the  king's  fpecial 
command,  after  he  had  thrown  himfelf  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scots :  which  order  of  his  majefty,  Cleveland  warmly 
lefented,  in  a  poem  called.  The  kings  difguife.  As  foon 
as  this  event  took  place,  he  w^  thrown  into  a  jail  at 
Yarmouth ;  where  he  remained  for  fome  time  under  all  the 
diiadvantages  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs.  At  laft  being 
quite  fpent  with  the  feverjty  of  the  confinement,  he  ad- 
drefled  Oliver  Cromwell  in  a  petition  for  liberty,  in  fuch. 
pathetick  and  moving  terms,  that  his  heart,  though  none 
of  the  fofteft  and  moft  yielding,  was  melted  with  the  pri-^ 
foner's  expoftulation ;  and  he  fet  him  at  liberty.  In  this 
our  author  did  not  in  the  leaft  violate  his  Ibyalty;  for  he 
made  no  conceflions  to  Oliver,  but  only  a  reprefentation 
of  the  hardfhips  he  fufFered,  without  acknowledging  his 
fovereignty,   though  not  without  flattering  his  power. 

Having  thus  obtained  his  liberty,  he  retired  to  London, 
and  fettled  himfelf  in  Gray's  inn ;  and,  as  he  owed  his  re- 
leafement  to  the  protedor,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  paf- 
five,  at  leaft  not  to  ad  againft  hun.  But  Cleveland  did  Wlnlaoky, 
not  long  enjoy  this  ftate  of  eafe  and  ftudv ;  for,  an  inter*  **^* 
fitting  fever  feizing  him,  he  died  upon  tne  24th  sof  April 
1658.  On  the  ift  of  May,  he  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Michael  in  the  city ;  and  his  intimate  friend  dr. 
John.  Pcadbn,  afterwards  oifhpp  of  Chefter,  preached  his 
'^eral  fermon.  Dr.  Pearfon  declined  commending  the  de- 
ceafed,as  is  ufual  on  fuch  occaAons ;  and  gave  this  reafon 
for  it,  "  becaufe  fuch  praifing  of  him  would  not  be  adequate 
^^to  the  expedation  of  the  audience,  feeing  fome  who  knew 
"  him  muft  think  it  for  below  him."  Dr.  Fuller  has  beftowed  iMd. 
*pon  him  a  noble  encomium:  "  He  was,  fays  he,  a  general 
"  artift,  a  pure  Latinift,  an  exquifite  orator,  and,  what  was 
*•  his  mafter-piece,  an  eminent  poet."  We  cannot  think, 
that  Cleveland's  remains  are  fufficient  to  convey  to  pofteri- 
^  fo  high  an  idea  of  his  merit ;  and  muft  therefore  fuppofe, 
tnat  the  do£lor  was  more  lavifh  in  his  praifes,  than  perhaps 
^  would  otherwife  have  been,  merely  on  account  of  their 
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agreement  in  politicks.  There  Were  many  who  attempted 
to  wrhe  elegies  upon  him  ^  and  feveral  performances  of  this 
kind  in  Latin  and  Englifh  arc  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  hi^ 
)vorks.  Thefe  confift  of  poems,  charaders,  orations, 
epifllef^  &c.  and  were  printed  in  8vo,  in  the  year  1677, 
with  his  efEgy  before  them. 

CLUVERIUS  (Phiuppus)  a  celebrated  geographer, 
was  born  of  an  ancienr  and  noble  family  at.Dantzick  in 
the  year  1580.  He  was  educated  by  his  father  with  a  eneac 
4^1  of  care,  and  fcnt  to  Leyden  to  ftudy  the  civil  £aw, 
But  Cluver  had  no  inclination  at  all  for  law  -,  his  ?enius 
led  him  early  to  the  love  of  geography  j  and  therefore  Jofeph 
Scaliger  is  faid  to  have  advifed  him  to  make  that  his  particu- 

Iar  nudy,  and  not  to  do  violence  to  his  inclinations  any 
onger.  This  advice,  as  wt  may  imagine,  was  readily  fol- 
lowed :  upon  which  Cluver  prelently  fet  out  ior  the  Low 
CountrieS|  in  order  to  take  a  careful  fuf  vey  of  them :  but 

Jailing  through  Brabant,  for  the  fake  of  paying  a  viut  to 
uftiis  Lipfms,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  robbed,  which 
obliged  him  to  return  immediately  to  Lejyden.  In  the  mean 
time  his  father  was  grown  quite  angry  at  him  for  deferting 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  refufed  to  fiu-rtifli  him  with  mo- 
ney ;  which  drove  Quver  to  bear  arms,  as  he  afterwards  did 
|:wo  yeai-s  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  It  ba^ened  at  that  time, 
ihat  the  baron  of  Popel,  who  was  his  friend,  was  arrefted 
^y  an  order  from  the  emperor;  and  thinking  Mmfelf 
extremely  ill  ufed,  he  drew  up  a  kind  of  manifefto  by  way 
pf  apology,  which  he  fent  to  Cluver  to  tranflate  into  Latin. 
This  Cluver  did  for  him,  and  caused  it  to  be  printed  at 
Leyden;  which  fo  diipleafed  the  emperor,  tliat  he  complain- 
<ed  by  hi<t  ambaflador  to  the  ftates,  and  had  Cluver  arrefted. 
Cluver  however  was  fopn  fet  at  liberty  :  upon  which  he  le- 
turi^ed  to  his  geographical  ftudies  ;  and  that  nothing  might 
fcc  wanting  to-perfeft  him  in  them,  he  travelled  through  fe- 
veral countries  :  through  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
Italv,  He  was  alfo  a  prodigious  linguift,  being  able  to  talk 
Wita  eafe  and  fluency,  as  we  are  told,  no  lefs  than  ten  lan- 
guages. He  died  at  Leyden  i|i  the  year  2623^  at  the  age  of 
pnJv  forty  three  years. 

,  Clover  publiihed  in  his  life  time,  De  tribus  rheni  alveris. 
Germania  antiqua.  Sicilia  antiqua.  Italia  antiqiia :  and 
Vorftius  pufaliflied  after  his  tieath  another  tvork,  intided, 
][ntr9dii£tio  in  univerfam  geographiam  tam  veterem  quam 
poyfupi  ^te.    fiuc  fUf  CeUafivs  witk  stafon  obfervcd,  Ihoe  n 
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not  that  nicety  and  exa£biefs  fhewn  by  Cluv^r  in  this  laft 
work,  as  there  was  in  his  former;  efpecially  in  his  Italia  An- 
tiqua,  and  Sicilia  Antiqua. 

COCK  BURN  (Catherine)  the  daughter  of  c^tain 

David  Trotter,  a  Scots  gentleman,  and  fea  commander   ia 

the  reign  of  Charles  IL  was  born  in  London,  Auguft  i6, 

1679,     She  .gave  marks  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  before  flip 

had  palled  her  childhood :  and  in  her  17th  year  produced  a 

tragedy  called  Agnes  de  Caftro»  which  was  aded  in  1695. 

This  performance,  and  fome  verfes  addreiTed   to  mr.  Con* 

greve  upon  his  Mourning  bride  in  1697,  laid  the  founda^ 

tion  of  her  acquaintance  with   that  fine  writer.     In  16989 

Ihe  brought  a  fecond  tragedy  upon  the  ftage,  and  in  i7or, 

a  third  tragedy  and  a  comedy.     She  alfo  joined  about  the 

fame  time  with  /everal  other  ladies  in  paying  a  tribute  to 

the  memory   of  mr.  Dryden,   who  was  lately  dead ;    and 

their  poems  were  publifhed  together  under  the  title  of  The 

nine  mufes.     But  poetry  and  dramatick  writing  were  the 

ieaft  of  this  lady's  talents :  (he  had  a  great  and  piiilolbphick 

turn  of  mind,  and  began  to  proje^  a  defence  of  mr.  Locke's 

£ilay  on  the  human  underftanding,  againft  fome  remarks, 

which  had  been  made  upon  it  at  feveral  times,  by  dr.  Burnet 

of  the  Charter-houfe.     This  defence  was  finilhed  as  early 

as  die  beginning  of  December  1701,  when  mrs.  Cockburn 

was  but  twenty  two  years  of  age ;  and  it  was  drawn  up  in 

fo  mafterly  a  way,  and  fo  much  to  the  fatisfaAion  of  nir« 

Locke,  that   he  defired  mr.   King,    afterwards   lord  higi^ 

chancellor  of  England,  to  make  her  a  vifit  and  a  prefent 

of  books.     It  is  remarkable  of  this  lady,  that  though  born 

a  proteftant,  (he  had  yet,  when  very  young,  an  intimacy 

widi  feveral  ooofideraue  pppiih  families,  and  was  feduced 

by  them  into  the  church  of  Rome,  in  which  (he  continued 

ftedfaft  for  n^ny  years.    But  now  her  mind  was  opened, 

and  her  way  of  thinking  enlarged  ^  and  flie  grew  weary  of 

.  that  communion,  which  flie  is  fuppofed  to  have  left  in  about 

If  07.     In  1708,  (he  was  maj-ried  to  mr.  Cockburn^  fon  of 

dr.  Cockburn,  an  eminent  and  learned  divine  of  Scotland  ; 

and  after  her  marriage  entirely  diverted  from   her  ftudies 

for  many  years,  by  attending  iippn  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 

a  mother.    However  her  zeal  for  air.  Locke's  charader  and 

Writings  drew  her  again  into  publick  li^t,  whenfhevin- 

^ated  mr.  Locke's  principks»  concerning  Che  refarrefticip 

tf  &e  iame  bo4y.  mwft  ihc  iniunpua  imfraution  of  dr. 

•     ^^       Z4  Hpldfworifc. 
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Holdfworth.     She  wrote  two  pieces  upon  this  occaiion,  tho 
latter  of  which  was  not  publiflied  till  after  her  death. 

Her  Remarks  upon  fome  writers  in  the  controverfy  con* 
cerning  the  foundation  of  moral  duty  and  moral  obligation 
were  begun  in  17395  and  finiflied  the  year  following.  They 
continued  in  manufcript  till  1743,  when  they  were  pub- 
liflied in  The  works  of  the  learned,  and  infcribed  with  the 
utmoft  deference  to  Alexander  Pope,  cfq;  by  an  admirer  of 
bis  mora!  charaftcr.     Dr.  Rutherford's  Eflay  on  the  nature 
and   obligations  of  virtue,   which  was  publiflied  in  17449 
foon   engaged  mrs.  Cockburn's  attention,  and  appeared  to 
her  fo  very  exceptionable,  that  flie  refolved  to  attempt  a 
confutation  of  it.     This  ftie  drew  up  with  great  perfpicuity, 
fpirit,   and  elegance,  and  tranfmitted  her  manufcript  to  mr. 
Warijurton,  who  publiflied  it  with  a  preface  of  his  own, 
in  1747*     The  title  of  it  runs  thus  :    Remarks   upon   the 
principles  and  reafonings  of  dr.  Rutherford's  Eflay  on   the 
nature  and  obligations  of  virtue,  in  vindication  of  the  con- 
trary principles  and  reafons  enforced  in  the  writings  of  the 
late  dr.  Samuel  Clarke.     Mrs.  Cockburn  died  in  17499  in 
her  71ft  year,  and  was  interred  at  Long  Horfley  near  hcc 
hufl)and,  who  died  a  year  before  her,  with  this  ftiort  fen- 
tence  on  their  tomb  5  Let  their  works  praife  them  in  the 
gates.  Proverbs  xxx.  3  r .     She  was  indeed  a  moft  uncommon 
lady  ;  no  lefs  celebrated  for  her  beauty  in  her  younger  years, 
than  for  her  genius  and  accomplifliments.     ohe  was  (mail 
of  ftature,  but  had  a  remarkable  livelinefs  in  her  eye,  and 
delicacy  of  complexion,  which  continued  to  her  death.  The 
coUeiflion  of  her  works,  lately  exhibited  to  the  world  in 
two  volumes,  is  fo  inconteftable  a  proof  of  the  fuperiority 
of  her  genius,  as  in  a  n\ai|ner  fupercedes  all  that  can  be 
faid  of  it.     But  her  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  the  merit  of 
her  performances,    will  not  have  full  juftice  done  them^ 
without    duly  attending  to  the  peculiar  circumfl:ances   in 
which  they  were  produced :   her  early  youth,  for  inftance, 
when  flie  wrote  fome  ;  her  very  advanced  age,  and  ill  ftate 
pf  health,  when  flie  drew  up  others ;  the  uneafy  fltuation 
pf  her  fortune,  during  the  whole  courfe  of  her  life ;  and 
an  interval  of  near  twenty  years  in  the  vigour  of  it,  fpent 
.  in  the  cares  of  a  family,  without  the  leaft  leifure  for  read- 
ing or  contemplation  'y  after  which,  with  a  mind  fo  long  di- 
verted and  encumbered,  refuming  her  ftudies,  flie  inftantly 
recovered  its  entire  powers  ;  and  in  the  hours  of  relaxation 

{rom  her  domeiUck  employments,  purfued  to  their  u6noft 
unjts  ibme  of  the  deepeft  inquiries,  of  which  the  human 

underftandin^ 
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underftanding  is  capable.  The  reader  will  eafilf  conceive» 
that  we  have  not  enlarged  too  much  upon  this  lady's  merii^ 
by  only  running  over  the  titles  of  her  works     [a], 

{a]  Contents  of  the  fii'ft  volume.  ens  of  virtue;  in  1747. 

1.  A  difcourfe  concerning  a  «.  Mifcellaneous  pieces,  now firft 
guide  in  controverfy  t  iirft  publtih-  printed.  A  letter  of  advice  to  her 
id  in  1707,  with  a  preface  by  bi-  fon.  Sunday^s  Journal.  On  the 
Ihop  Burnet.  vfefulnefs   of  fcnools  and  unlverr 

2.  A  defence  of  mr.  Locke's  Ef-  fities.  On  the  credibility  of  the 
hy  on  the  human  underftanding  $  hiftorical  parts  of  fcripture.  On 
in  1 70a.  moral  virtue.  Notes  on  chriftianity 

3.  A  letter  to  dr.  Holdfwoith  as  old  as  the  creation.  On  the  in- 
concerning  the  refurre£lion  of  the  fallibility  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
fame  body  ;  in  1716.  Anfwer  to  ^A  queftion  concerning 

4.  A  vindication  of  mr.  Locke's  the  jurifdi^lion  of  the  magiftrate 
Chriftian  principles,  from  the  inju-  over  the  life  of  the  fubje^.    Re- 

rious   imputations  of    dr.  Holdf-  mai'ks  on  mr.  Seed's  fermon  on  mo-  .     ^ 

worth :  now  fiHl  publiflied.  ral  virtue.     Remarks  upon  an  In* 

5.  Remaiks  on  ibme  writers  in  qulry  into  the  origin  of  numan  ap<» 
the  controvei-fy  concerning  the  foun-  petites  and  afFe£lions. 

dation  of  moral  obligation,  with  3.  Letters  between  mrs.  Cock- 
feme  thoughts  concemmg  neceflary  bum  and  feveral  of  her  friends, 
exiftence  j  the  reality  and  infinity  4..  Letters  between  the  reverend           , 
of  (pace;  the  exteniion  and  place  dr.  Sharp,  arch  deacon  of  Northum- 
of  fpirits ;    and    pn  dr.   Watts's  berland,  and  mrs.  Cockbum,  con- 
notion  of  fubftance;  in  1743.  ceming  the  foundation  of  moral 

Contents  of  the  fecond  volume.  virtue. 

1.  Remarks  on  di*.  Rutherford*s  5.  Fatal  Friendfliip,  a  tragedy. 

Eflay  on  the  nature  and  obligati-  6,  Poeips  on  feveral  occafions, 

CODRINGTON  (Christopher)  a  brave  foldicr 
and  admirable  fcholar,  was  born  at  Barbadoes  in  the  year 
1668,  and  had  part  of  his   education  in  that  ifland.     He 
afterwards  came  over  to  England,  and  was  admitted  a  gbn»- 
tlemancommoher  of  Chrift  church  in  Oxford,  in  July  1685J 
where  having  taken  a  degree  in  arts,  he  was  eleded  a  pro- 
bationer  fellow  of  All  Souls  college  in  the  year  1689.    He 
l>ccame  perfect,  it  is  faid,  not  only  in  logick,  hiftory,  and  Seehiifboe. 
the  ancient  and  modern  languages,  but  likewife  in  poetry,  «l  fcnnon 
phyfick,  and  divinity.     Thus  qualified,  he  went  into  the  ^*^^J^ 
*rmy,  but  without  quitting  his  fellowihip ;  and  being  a  well  m.  A.reaoc 


bred  man  and  accompliihed  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  fcholar,  of  St. 
\^  foon  recommended  himfelf  to  the  hvonr  of  king  Wil-  J"^***' 
liam.    He  was  made  captain  in  the  firft  regiment  of  foot  £es  "print. 


guards,  and  feems  to  have  been    inftrumental  in  driving  ed  at  Undoft 
the  French  out  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Chriftophfcr's,  which  » «7io» 
diey  had  feized  at  the  breaking  out  of  tSe  war  between 
France  ^  England :  but  it  is  tmore  certain,  that  |}e  was 
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at  the  iie|e  of  Namur  in  the  year  1695.  Upon  the  con- 
chifion  of  the  peace  of  Ryfwick,  he  was  made  captain-ge- 
neral and  governor  in  chief  of  the  Leewar^  Caribb(^  iflands, 
in  which  office  he  met  with  fome  trouble  :  for  In  the  year 
1701,  feveral  articles  were  exhibited  againft  him  to  the  houfe 
of  commons  in  England,  but  he  was  honourably  acquitted 
from  all  imputations.  In  the  year  1703,  he  was  at  the  at- 
tack upon  Guadalonpe,  belonging  to  the  French,  in  which 
he  (hewed  great  bravery,  though  that  enterprife  happened  to 
be  unfucceisful.  Some  time  after  he  refigned  his  govern- 
ment of  the  L#eeward  iflands,  and  led  a  ftudious  and  re- 
tired life.  For  a  few  years  before  his  death,  he  chiefly  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  church-hiftory  and  metaphyficks ;  and  his 
tlogift  tells  us,  that  '*  if  he  excelled  in  any  thing,  it  was  in 
^*  metaphyfical  learning,  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the  great- 
6orloo  ftc  '^  ^  maiter  in  the  world.*'  He  died  in  Barbadoes  upon  the 
'  7th  of  April  1 701,  and  was  buried  there  riie  day  following ; 
but  his  body  afterwards  was  brought  over  to  England,  and 
interred,  on  the  1 9th  of  June  17 16,  in  the  chapel  of  All 
Souls  college  in  Oxford.  Two  Latin  orations  to  his  me- 
mory were  fpoken  there  by  two  fellows  of  that  college ; 
the  one  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A.  the  univerfity  orator  at  his 
interment,  the  other  the  next  day  by  Edward  Y  oung,  L.L.B. 
at  the  Is^ing  the  foundation  flone  of  his  library.  Over  bis 
grave  a  Uadi:  a«rhie  ftone  was  fooo  after  laid,  with  no  odier 
infcription  on  it  but,  Coduington. 

By  his  laft  will,  he  bequeathed  his  two  plantations  in  Barba- 
does, and  part  of  the  tfland  in  Barbuda,  to  the  focietv  for 
propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts ;  and  left  a  nobie  le- 
ncy  to  All  Souls  college,  of  which  he  had  been  fellow. 
This  legacy  conTtfted  of  bis  coUeAion  of  bo<dcs,  which  were 
valued  at  6000I.  and  lOyOOol.  to  be  laid  out;  6000I.  in 
Irailding  a  Itbnoy,  and  4000 1.  in  fomifliin^  it  with  books. 
He  wa4  the  author^  fome  poems  in  the  Afifae  Anglicanie, 
fvrtntedatLonikMi  intheyear  1741 ;  and  of  a  copy  c^veries, 
inlcribed  to  fir  Samuel  GcJtfth  upon  his  excellent  poem»  die 
Difpenfiuy*  We  will  Cranfcribe  fome  of  the  fuft  lines^  as 
a  ^secimeii  of  bis  talent  that  wdy. 

Aflc  mr  hott  fiiendt  what  I  approve  or  blames 
Perhaps  I  know  noc^  why  I  like  or  damn: 
I  call  be  plealedt  and  1 4are  own  I  am* 

I  read  thee  ov«r  with  a  lovei's  eye ; 

Thott  haft  no  fiaulo,  or  I  no  faults  can  ijiy  1 

^  Criticka 
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Criticks  and  aged  biaux  of  iahcy  cbafle. 
Who  ne'er  had  firet  or  elfe  whoft  fire  is  paft^ 
Muft  judge  by  rules,  what  they  want  force  to  tafte. 

I  would  a  poet,  like  a  miftrefs,  try. 

Not  by  her  hair,  her  hand,  her  nofe,  her  eye. 

But  by  fomc  namelefs  power  to  give  me  joy. 

The  njinph  has  G — n's,  C — 1\  C — ^I's  charms, 

If  with  refiftlefs  fired  my  foul  (he  warms. 

With  balm  upon  her  lips,  an.d  raptures  in  her  arms. 

Such  is  thy  genius,  and  fuch  art  is  thine, 

Some  fecret  magick  works  in  every  line.  &c»  &c. 

COltE  (Sir  Edward)   lord  chief  juftice  of  England, 
and  one  of  the  moft  eminent  lawyers  this  kingdom  has  pro- 
duced, was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Norfolk, 
and  born  at  Mileham  in  that  county  in  the  year  1549.    His 
finther  was  Robert  Coke,  efq;^  of  Mileham  ^    his  mother 
Winifred,  daughter  and  coheirefs  of  William  Knightley,  of 
Margrave  Klnightlev  in  Norfolk.     At  ten  years  <rf  age,  heNorfolk't 
was  fent  to  a  free  rctiool  at  Norwich  j  and  from  thence  r^^^"^' 
moved  to  Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.    He  remained  in  Fuller^ 
the  univerfity  about  four  years^    and  went  from  thence  to  ^"^o^^l^ic^ui 
ClifiFord's  inn  in  London ;  and  the  year  after,  was  entered  ^<«**"^ 
a  fiudent  of  the  Inner  Temple.    We  are  told^  that  the  firft 
proof  he  gave  of  the  quicknefs  <^  his  penetration  and  thts 
folidity  or  his  judgment  was  his  ftating  the  cook's  cafe  of 
the  Temple,  whkh  it  feems  had  puz^ed  ikt  whole  houfe, 
fo  clearly  and  exa^y,  that  it  wa^  tik^i  notice  of  and  ad- 
mired by  the  bench.    It  is  net  at  all  improbaUe^  that  this  uoyd.  ^ 
might  promote  his  being  early  called  to  the  bar,    as  be  820.  * 
was  at  the  end  of  fix  years,  which,  in  thofe  ftrid  times 
was  held  very  extmordinary.    He  hiin£df  has  infbnaed  nt, 
that  the  £rft  caufe,    lie  moved  in  the  King's  bench,  was 
in  Trinity  term  1578 1  when  he  was  council  for  mr.  Ed* 
ward  Dennyi  vicar  of  Northinham  in  tbe  county  of  Nocfolk^ 
in  an  a^on  of  fcaAdal%yii  mngnatum  koi^;bt  agaiiift  him 
by  Henry  lord  Ciomwelh    About  this  time  ht  was  i^ppoint*  <^<^'^  tc* 
ed  reader  of  Lyon's  inn,   when  his  learned  k£hii«a  ^j^ere'*'^^*^' 
mnch  reforted  to ;  and  fo  continued  for  dMree  fears.   Hu 
tqMitatfon  increafed  fo  faft>  and  Willi  it  his  |*aAice»  ihat 
when  ht  had  lieen  at  the  W  but  a  few  yotstBy  ht  tbcH^kt 
Uoffelf  in  a  concBtion  to  preitAd  to  «  mi^  of  one  of  the 
beft  families,  and  at  the  jame  time  of  the  bdl  fottune  te 
^  coMity  ^  i^^stUk.    Ti)e  iBtif  wai  U4ge^  4gui^m 

and 
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and  coheirefs  of  John  Pefton,  efq;  whom  he  foon  married, 
Lloyd  and    and  with  whom  he  had  firft  and  laft  30,000!. 
Fulkf,  &c.       After  this  marriage,  by  which  he  became  allied  to  fome 
of  the  nobleft  houfes  in  the  kingdom,  preferments  flowed 
•   in  upon  him  apace.     The  cities  of  Coventry  and  Norwich 
chofe  him  their  recorder ;  the  county  of  Norfolk  for  one 
of  their  knights  in  parliament ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons 
their  fpeaker,  in  the  33th  year  of  queen  Elizabeth.     The 
queen  likewife  appointed  him  folicitor  general  in  the  year 
J  592,  and  attorney  general  the  year  following.     Some  time 
fifter  he  loft  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children  ;  and 
in   1598,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  lord 
Burleigh,  afterwards  earl  of  Exeter,  and  relifi  of  fir  William 
Hatton.     As  this  marriage  was  the  fource  of  many  troubles 
to  both  parties,  fo  the  very  celebration  of  it  occafioned  no 
fmall   noife  and  difquiet,    by  an  unfortunate  circumftance 
that  attended  it.     There  had  been  the  fame  year  fo  much 
Notice  taken  of  irregular  marriages,  that  archbifhop  Whit-r 
gift  had  fignified  to  the  biihops  of  his  province,  to  profc- 
cute  ftrifUy  all,  that  fliould  offend  either  in  point  of  time, 
place,  or  form.     Now,  whether  mr.  Coke  looked  upon  his 
own  or  the  lady's  quality,  and  their  being  married  with  the 
confent  of  the  family,  as  fetting  them  above  fuch  reftrifti- 
ons,  or  whether  he  did  not  confider  at  all  about  it,  certain 
it  is,    that  they  were  married  in  a  private  houfe  without 
either  banns  or  licence  :  upon  which  he  and  his  new  mar- 
ried lady,  the  minifter  who  officiated,  Thomas  lord  Burleigh, 
and  feveral  other  perfons,  were  profecuted  in  the  archbifhop's 
court ;  but  upon  their  fubmiilion  by  their  proxies,  abfolved 
from  excommunication  and  the  penalties,  confequent  upon 
it,  becaufe,  fays  the  record,  they  had  offended  not  out  of 
Rcgift.        contumacy,  but  through  ignorance  of  the  law  in  that  point. 
Whitgift,     The  aiFau:  of  greateft  moment,  in  which  as  attorney  gene- 
^'^"a*  D  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^  fliare  in  this  reign,  was  the  profecution  of  the 
I598.  *     '  ^^^^^  ^^  Eflex  and  Southampton  i  who  were  brought  to  the 
bar  in  Weftminfter  hall,  before  the  lords  commiflioned  for 
their  trial,    upon  the    19th  of  February  1600.     After  mr. 
Coke  had  laid  open  the  nature  of  the  treafon,  and  the  many 
obligations  the  earl  of  EfTex  >was  under  to  the  queen,  be 
is  faid  to  have  clofed  with  thefe  words,  that  **  by  the  juft  judg- 
*<  ment  of  God,  he  of  his  earldom  (hould  ht  Robert  the  lair, 
StateTrtah,  "  ^**  ^f  *  kingdom  thought  to  be  Robert  the  fiift." 
vol.  I. p.         In  May  1603,  he  was  knighted  by  king  James;  and  irt 
*99«  November  the  fame  year,  he  managed  the  trial  of  the  great 

fir  Walter  &aleigh  at  Winchefter>-  whither  the  term  was 

adjourned 
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^joui'ned  on  account  of  the  plap;ue  being  at  Liondon.  lie 
leAened  himfelf  greatly  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  by  his 
treatment  of  that  unfortunate  gentleman ;  for  he  exerted  a 
fury  and  fcurrility  of  languase  againft  him  hardly  to  be 
paralleled.  The  refentment  of  the  publick  was  (b  great  upon 
this  occafion,  that,  as  has  been  generally  believed,  Shake- 
fpear,  in  his  comedy  of  the  Twelfth  night,  hints  at  this 
ftrange  behaviour  ot  fir  Edward  Coke  at  Raleigh's  trial.  See  Thetf.' 
He  was  lilcewife  reproached  with  this  kind  of  behaviour,  in  *>»^<*'» 
a  letjter  which  fir  Francis  Bacon  wrote  to  him  after  his  own  ^***^^l**- 
fall;  wherein  we  have  the  ibllowing  pailage.  "As  your 
•*  pleadings  were  wont  to  infult  our  mifery,  and  inveigh 
**  literally  againft  the  perfon,  fo  are  you  ftill  carelefs  m 
^  this  point,  to  praife  and  difgrace  upon  flight  grounds, 
*'  and  that  fuddenly :  fo  that  your  reproofs  or  commenda- 
**  tions  are  for  the  moft  part  negleded  and  contemned, 
**  when  the  cenfure  of  a  judge  coming  flow,  but  fure, 
*'  ihould  be  a  brand  to  the  guilty^  and  a  crown  to  the 
**  virtuous.  You  will  jeft  at  any  man  in  publick,  without 
any  refpe£l  to  the  perfon's  dignity  or  your  own.  This 
di^races  vour  gravity  more,  than  it  can  advance  the 
opmion  or  your  wit ;  and  fo  do  all  actions,  which  we  fee 
**  you  do  diredHy  with  a  touch  of  vain-glory.  You  make 
*'  the  laws  too  much  lean  to  your  opinion ;  whereby  you 
I  •*  fliew  yourfelf  to  be  a  legal  tyrant,**  &c.  On  the  27th  Cabbala,  p. 
of  January  1605-6,  at  the  trial  of  the  gunpowder  conlpi-  ai9.  edit, 
rators,  and  on  the  28th  of  March  followmg,  at  the  trial  of  *^^3^ 
the  jefuit  Garnet,  he  made  two  very  elaborate  fpeeches, 
which  were  foon  after  publifhed  in  a  book,  intitled,  A  true 
and  perfect  relation  of  the  whole  proceedings  againft  the 
late  moft  barbarous  traitors.  Garnet  a  jefuit,  and  his  con- 
federates, &c.  printed  at  London  in  1606,  quarto.  Cecil, 
carl  of  Saliibury,  obferved,  in  his  fpeech  upon  the  latter 
trial,  <<  that  the  evidence  had  been  fo  well  diftributed  and 
**  opened  by  the  attorney  genei'al,  that  he  had  never  heard 
**  fuch  a  mafs  of  matter  better  contracted,  nor  made  more 
**  intelligible  to  the  jury."  This  appears  to  have  been 
really  true ;  fo  true,  that  many  efteem  this  laft  fpeech  efpe- 
cially,  fir  Edward  Coke's  mafter-piece  to  this  day.- 

It  was  probably  in  reward  for  his  fervice  on  this  occa- 
fion,  that  he  was  appointed  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  com- 
*K)n  pleas  j  as  he  was  on  the  27th  of  June  the  fame  year. 
The  motto  he  gave  upon  his  rings,  when  he  was  called  to  rfic 
degree  of  ferjeant,  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  this  promo- 
tion, was,  Lex  eft  tutiffimaxcaiSs  ^  that  is,  The  law  is  the 
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firfeft  hiimfit*    Upm  the  25th  of  Ofiober  16139  he 
made  lord  chkf  jufticeof  the  kixig^$  bench  j  and,  on  cHe 
4th  or  Nevemher^  W9t  fwom  of  his  majefty's  privy  cqui^- 
ctl.    Ib  the  yeer   1615,   t}&e  king  ddiberating  upon  the 
choice  of  a  lord  chanceUort  when  that  jpoft  ihovdd  becoaae 
vacant  hy  the  death  or  re(igQetion  of  Sgerton  lord  EUei^ 
mere,  fir  FnuicU  Sacon  wrote  to  hi^  mjefty  a  Utter  vpofa 
that  Adi^e^  wherein  he  has  the  following  pafiage,  relating 
to  the  lord  chief  juftice*    *\  It  you  take  my  lord  Coke,  dua* 
♦«  will  foUow.    Firft,  your  miueAy  ibnil  pit  an  oirer-rulii^ 
^^  nature  into  an  overruling  place,  which  may  breed  an  ex- 
*^  treme.    Next,  you  (ball  hlunt  his  induftrics  in  matter  of 
^  finances,  which  ieemetb  to  aim  at  another  place.  And,  laiUy, 
^<  populaf  men  are  no  fure  mounteia  for  your  majefty's 
Cabbata.  p.  ^^  ftddle/'    The  difputes  and  ammofitiei  between  thefe  two 
e9*  grfcat  mien  are  well  known*    They  feemi  as  a  certain  wri- 

ter  obfervet,  to  have  been  perfonal ;  and  they  lafted  to  the 
end  of  their  lives-  Coke  was  jealous  of  Bacon's  reputatioci 
in  many  parte  of  knowledge ;  by  whom  again  h^  was  envied 

f^  the  high  le^wtation,  he  had  acquired  in  ope :  each  aim- 
ing to  be  admired  particularly  in  that,  in  which  the  other 
«xc(d}ed<  Coke  was  the  greateft  lawyer  of  bis  time,  but 
could  be  nothing  more.  If  Bacon  was  nor  (o»  we  can 
afcrihe  it  only  to  his  aiming  at  a  more  exalted  cbara&er: 
not  being  4)le,  or  at  leaft  not  willing,  to  confine  the  uni^ 
voriidity  of  his  genius  within  on^  inferior  province  of  learii^ 

aiiikt^t  fifein^  dut  ^  ^  on  with  fy  Edward  Coke. 

if  Xmm.  TThj  fifft  difcovery  of  fir  Thomas  Overbuiy's  murder  in 
ihe  tower  now  broke  out,  at  the  diftance  of  two  years  after 
dbe  laft  happened  :  for  Qverbury  died  on  the  i6th  of  Sep^ 
tember  161 3,  and  the  judicial  proceedings  againft  his  mur- 
derers did  not  commence  till  about  September  1615.  In 
ihis  aflfair  fir  Edward  a6led  with  great  vigour,  and,  as  fome 
think,  in  a  manner  highly  to  be  commended  i  yet  Jiis  cm^ 
Vhm9  who  were  numerous,  and  had  formed  a  defign  to 
jmmhle  his  pride  and  iitfolence,  took  occafion  from 
iome  circumAmces  to  reprefent  him  in  a  bad  light 
both  to  the  king  and  to  the  people.  Many  circumftances 
Concurred  at  this  time  to  haften  his  fall.  He  was  led  to 
'  oppofe  king  James,  in  a  difpute  relating  to  his  pow^r  of 
eranting  commendams;  and  king  James  did  not  like  to 
nave  his  prerogative  difputed,  even  in  cafes  where  it  might 
frell  he  queitioned.  He  had  a  conteft  with  the  lord  elm* 
celJor  E^nton ;  iii  which  it  is  univenally  allowed,  that  he 
ivas  mvdi  to  be  blamed.    Sir  Edwards  as  a  oertaia  bi0o>' 
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rian  uifoxins  us,  had  heard  and  determined  a  cafii;  at  com*  Htttorj  of 
mon  law ;  after  which  It  was  reported,  that  tiiere  had  been  J^J^'j^j' 
juggling.     The  defendant,  it  feems,  had  prevailed  among  th«  life  !wi 
the  plaintiff's  principal  witneis  not  to  attend,  or  to  dveMicn«fkiiia 
any  evidence  in  the  caufe,  provided  he  could  be  excuhed.  {^"^^  **• 
One  of  the  defendant's  agents  undertakes  to  excufe  him  $  wiUbo,  cf^f^ 
and  carrying  the  man  to  a  tavern,  called  for  a  gallon  of 
fack  in  a  vdHel,  and  bid  htm  drink.    As  foon  as  he  had 
laid  his  lips  to  the  flagon,  the  defendant's  agent  quitted 
the  room.    When  this  witneis  was  called,  the  court  was 
informed,  that  he  was  unable  to  come ;  to  prove  which, 
this  agent  was  produced,  who  depofed,  ^'  that  he  left  him 
^'  in  fuch  a  condition,  that  if  he  continued  in  it  but  a  quar<- 
^^  ter  of  an  hour,  he  was  a  dead  man."     For  want  of  this 
perJbn's  teilimonythe  caufe  was  loft,  and  a  verdid  given  for 
the  defendant.     The  plaintiffs  finding  themfdves  injured^ 
carried  the  buiinefs  into  chancery  for  relief;  but  tlie  de-. 
fendants,  having  had  judgment  at  common  law,  refiift^d  ta 
obey  the  orders  of  that  court.     Upon  this,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor commits  them  to  prifon  for  contempt  of  the  court : 
they  petition  againft   him  in  the  ftar  chamber:    the  lord 
chief  juftice  Coke  joins  with  them,  foments  the  difference, 
and  threatens  the  lord  chancellor  with  a  praemunire.    The 
chancellor  makes  the  king  acquainted  with  the  buiinefs, 
who,  after  confulting  fir  Francis  Bacon,  then  his  attorney 
and  fome  other  lawyers  upon  the  afEur,  jufUfied  the  lord  WUicn;  p. 
chancellor,  and  gave  a  proper  rebuke  to  Coke.  94»  95* 

Roger  Coke  gives  us  a  different  account  of  the  occafion 
of  the  chief  juftice's  being  in  difsrace;  and  informs  t»,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  firft,  who  felt  the  effe£b  of  the  power  of 
the  rifmg  favourite,  fir  George  Villiers,  afterwards  duke- of 
Buckingham.   The  author  of  the  notes  on  Wilfon's  Life  of  Deteaioo  0^ 
king  James,  publifhed  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Kennet's  Com-  ^  «'«"* 
I^ete  hiftory  of  England,  tells  us,  «  that  fir  Edward  loft  the  ^^t, 
^^  king's  favour,  and  fome  time  after  his  place,  for  letting  vol.  i.p'9ff« 
^^  fall  fome  words  upon  one  of  the  trials,  importing  his 
*^  fufpicion,    that  Overbury  had  been  poifbned    to  pie- 
"  vent  the  difcovery  of  another  crime  of  tjie  fame  nature^ 
committed  upon  one  of  the  higheft  rank,  whom  he  term- 
^'  ed  a  fweet  prince;  which  was  taken  to  be  meant  of  prince 
**  Henry."    Whatever  were  the   caufes    of  his ,  difgrace,  ^,  es^* 
^ch  it  is  probable  were  many  jointly  concurring,  he  was 
though*,  upon  his  knees  before  tne  council  atWlutehall,  up* 
on  the  26th  of  June  1616  ;  and  offences  were  charged  upon* 
^  by  Yelverton,  the  folicitor  general,  implying,  amongft 
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other  things,  ^'  fpeeches  of  high  contempt  utferecl  i/l  the  feaf 
*^  of  juftice,  and  uncomdiv  and  'undutiful  carriage  in  th^ 
Peck*t  Defi-  «<  prefeijice  of  his  majefty,  the  privy  council,  and  judges."  On 
dnata  m-  ^^  ^oth  of  June  following,  he  prcfented  himfelf  a^ain  at 
'         *  the  council  table  upon  his  knees,  when  fecretary  Winwood 
informed  him,  that  report  had  been  made  to  his  majefty  of 
what  had  paffed  there  before,  together  with  the  anfwer  that 
tie  had  given,  and  that  too  in  the  moft  favourable  manner  3 
that  his  majeftv  was  no  ways  fatisfied  with  refped  to  any 
of  the  heads  ;  hut  that  notwithftanding, .  as  well  out  <^  his 
own  clemency,  as  in  regard  to  the  former  fervices  of  hb 
lordfhip,  the  king  was  pleafed  not  to  deal  heavily  with  him : 
and  therefore  had  decreed,  i.  That  he  be  fcqucftred   froni 
the  council  table,  until  his  majefty's  pleafure  be  fiirthef 
known.     2.  That  he  forbear  to  rjae  his  fummer  circuit  as 
juftice  of  affize.     3.  That  during  this  vacation,  while  he 
had  time  to  live  privately  and  difpofe  himfelf  at  home,  he 
lake  into  his  confideration  and  review  his  books  of  reports ; 
Wherein^  as  his  n^ajefty  is  informed,  be  many  extravagant 
and  exorbitant  opinions  fet  down  and  publifhed  for  pofitive 
and  good  law.     And  if  in  reviewing  and  reading  thereof,  he 
'     ^nd  any  thin^  fit  to  be  altered  or  amended,  the  correftion  is 
left  to  his  difcretion.     Among  other  things,  the  king  was 
not  well  pleafed  with  the  title  of  thofe  books^  wherein  he 
filled  himfelf  lord  chief  juftice  of  England ;   whereas  he 
could  challenge  no  more,  but  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  king's 
bench.      And  having  corre&d  what  in  his  difcretion  he 
found  meet,  in  thefe  reports,  his  majefty's  pleafure  was,  he 
fhould  bring  the  fame  privately  to  himfelf,  that  he  might  con^ 
iider  thereof,  as  in  his  princely  judgment  ftiould  be  found 
expedient.    Hereunto  mf.  fecretary  advifed  him  to  conform 
himfelf  in  all  duty  and  obedience,  as  he  ought;  whereby  he 
mieht  hope^  that  his  majefty  in  time  would  receive  him  afain 
^cdc,  ibid,  to  his  gracious  and  princely  favour.     To  this  the  lord  chief 
juftice  made  anfwer,  that  he  did  in  all  humility  proftrate 
himfelf  to  his  majefty's  good  pleafure;  that  he  acknowledged 
that  decree  to  be  juft,  arid  proceeded  rather  from  his  maje- 
fty's cxceedinff  mercy  than  his  juftice  5  gave  humble  thanks 
to  their  lordfliips  for  their  favours  and  goodnefs  towards  him; 
and  hoped  that  his  behaviour  for  the  future  would  be  fuch, 
as  vrould  deferve  their  lordfliip's  favours.     From  which  an- 
fwer of  fir  Edward's  we  may  learn,  that  he  was,  as  fuch  men 
'  always  are,  as  dejefted  ana  fawning  in  adveriity,  as  he  was 
infolent  and  overbearing  in  profperity;  the  fame  meannefs 
.      .  .  and 
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and   poprhefs  of  (pirit  influencing  his  bebaviour  in  both 
conditions. 

Upon  the  third  of  Odober,  he  was  called  before  the  chan^ 
cdlor>  and  forbid  Weftminfter-hall ;  and  alfo  ordered  to  an- 
fwer   feveral  exceptions  againft  his  reports.     In  the  begin- 
hing  of  November,  the  king  removed  him  from  the  office  of 
lord  chief  juftice.  Upon  his  difgrace,  fir  Francis  Bacon  wrote 
him  an  admonitory  letter^  in  which  he  remonilrates  to  him 
feveral   errors  in  bis  former  behaviour  and  condud.     Wo 
have  made  a  citation  from  this  letter  already ;  we  will  here 
^ive  the  remaining  fubftance  of  it :  for  though  perhaps  it 
was  not  very  generous  in  Bacon  to  write  fuch  a  lettejr  at 
fuch  a  feafon,  even  to  a  profeiTed  adverfary,  yet  it  will  ferve 
our  purpofe  well  enough,  in  illuftrating  the  charaAer  and 
manners  of  Coke.     In  this  letter  then,  he  advifed  fir  Ed- 
ward to   be  humbled  for  this  vjfitation ;  and  obferves  that 
^^  aflUdion  only  levels  the  molehuls  of  pride  in  us^  ploughs  up 
^^  the  heart,  and  makes  it  fit  for  wifdom  to  (6w  her  feed, 
"  and   grace  to  bring  forth  her  increafc.**    He  afterwards 
points  out  to  him  fome  errors  in  his  condud.  '^  In  difcourfe, 
^*  fays  he^  you  delight  to  fpeak  too  much,  not  to  hear  other 
**  men.     This,  fome  fay,  becomes  a  pleader,  not  a  judge. 
^^  For  by  this  fometimes  your  afFedions  are  entangled  with  . 
**  a  love  of  your  own  arguments,  though  they  be  the  weak- 
V  er }  and  with  rejeSing  of  thofe,  whichj^  when  your  af- 
"  fedions  were  fettled,  your  own  judgment  would  allow  for 
**  fbongeili     Thus,  while  yoU  fpeak  in  your  element,  the 
**  law,  no  man  ordinarily  equals  you ;  but  when  you  wan- 
'^  der,  a$  you  often  delight  to  do,  you  then  wander  indeed, 
^*  and  never, give  fuch  fatisfa(Slion,  as  the  purious  time  re- 
^^  auires.     This  is  not  caufed  by  any  natural  defe£t,  but 
"  iirfl  for  want  of  eledlionj   when   you,   having  a   large 
^^  and /fruitful  mind,  (hould  not  fo  much  labour  what  to 
^^  fpeak,  as  to  find  what  to  leave  unfpoken.     Rich  foils  are 
"  often  to  be  weeded*     Secondly^  you  cloy  your  auditory. 
'*  VVhen  you  would  be  obfervcd,  fpeech  muft  oe  either  fweet 
*'  or  fhort,     l^hirdly,  you  converfe  with  books,  not  men, 
*^  and  books  fpecially  humane;  and  have  no  excellent  choice 
*'  with  men,  who  are  the  beft  books.     For  a  man  of  ac- 
**  tlBfrsHid  employment  you  feldom  converfe  with,  and  then 
^^  but  with  underlings ;  not  freely,  but  as  a  fchoolmafler, 
"  ever  to  teach,  never  to  learn.     But   if  fometimes  you 
•*  would  in  your  familiar  difcourfe  hear  others,  and  make 
*'  ^leftion  of  fuch  as  know  what  they  fpsiak,  you  fliouW  know 
"  many  of  thof<?  tales,  which  you  tell,  to  be  but  ordinary  ; 
Vgt.  III.  A%  ,  and 
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**  and  mafty  other  things,  which  you  delight  to  repeat  and 
«*  fervc  in  for  novelties,  to  be  but  ftale.     As  in  your  plead- 
*'  ings  you  were  wont  to  infult  even  mifery,  and  inveigh 
<'  bitteny  againft  the  perfon ;  fo  are  you  ftiH  carelefs  in  this 
*'  point,  &c.     Your  too  much  love  of  the  world  is  too  much 
"  feen,  when  having  the  living  of  loooo  pound,  you  relieve 
*'  few  or  none.     The  hand  that  hath  taken  fo  much,  can 
**  it  give  fo  little  ?  herein  you   fhew  no  bowels  of  com- 
**  paffion,  as  if  you  thought  all  too  little  for  yourfelf,  or  that 
"  God  had  given  you  all  that  you  have,  only  to  that  end 
**  you  fhould  ftill  gather  more,  and  never  be  fatisfied,  but 
**  try  how  much  you  could  gather,  to  account  for  all  at  the 
**  great  and  general  audit-day.     We  defire  you  to  amend 
*'  this,  and  let  your  poor  tenants  in  Norfolk  find  fome  com  - 
•*  fort,  where  nothing  of  youreftate  is  fpent  towards  their  re- 
**  lief,  but  all  brought  up  hither  to  the  impoverifhing  your 
*<  country.'*    He  then  tells  him,  **  that   in  the  cafe    of 
*<  Overbury  he  ufed  too  many  delays,  till  the  delinquents 
**  hands  were  loofe,  and  his  own  bound ;  and  that  he  was 
^  too  open  in  his  proceedings,  and  fo  taught  them  how  to 
'^  defend  themfelves.     But  that,   continues  he,   which  we 
**  commend  you  for,  are  thofe  excellent  parts  of  nature  an<) 
'*  knowledge  in  the  law,  which  you   are  endued  witha]« 
*'  But  thefc  are  only  good  ,in  their  good  ufe.     Wherefore 
*'  we  thank  you  heartily  for  {landing  ftoutly  in  the  com- 
**  monwealth's  behalf;   hoping,  it  proceedeth  not  from  a 
**  difpofition  to  oppofe  greatnefs,  as  your  enemies  fay,  but 
**  to  do  juftice,  and  deliver  truth  indifFerently  without  re- 

CabbaU>  p.  ^  fpeS  of  perfons." 

**9'  Low  as  fir  Edward  was  fallen,  h^  was  afterwards  reftorcd 

to  credit  and  favour ;  the  firft  ftep  to  which  was,  his  pro- 
pofmg  a  match  between  the  earl  of  Buckingham's  eider  bro- 
ther, fir  John  Villiers,  and  hfe  younger  daughter  by  the  lady 
Hatton  :  for  he  knew  no  other  way  of  gaining  that  favour-* 
ite.  This  however  occafioned  a  prodigious  difpute  and 
.  quarrel  between  fir  Edward,  and  his  wife  lady  Hatton* 
who,  refenting  her  hufband's  attempt  to  difpofe  of  her 
daughter  without  afking  her  leave,  carried  away  the  young 
ladv»  and  lodged  her  at  fir  Edmund  Withipole's  houfe  near 
Oatlands.  Upon  this,  fir  Edward  wrote  immediately  to  the 
earl  of  Buckingham,  to  procure  a  warrant  from  the  privy 
council  to  reilore  his  daughter  to  him;  but  before  he  re- 
ceived an  anfwer,  difcovering  where  flie  was,  he  went  with 
hk  fons,  and  took  her  by  force,  which  occafioned  lady  Hat- 
ton  to  complain  in  her  turn  to  the  privy  council.    Much 

con- 
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/tiAon  followed ;  and  this  private-  match  became  at  length 
an  affair  of  ilate.  The  differences  were  at  length  made 
up,  in  appearance  at  leaft,  on  the  15th  of  September  1617,' 
fir  Edward  was  reilored  to  favour,'  and  reinilated  in  his  place 
as  privy  counfellor ;  and  on  Michaelmas  day  following,  fit 
John  Villiers  was  married  to  mrs.  Fraftces  Coke  at  Hamptoil 
court,  with  all  the  fplendour  imaginable.  This  wedding  how-^ 
ever  coft  fir  Edward  dear^  For  befides  loooo  pound  paid 
in  money  at  two  payments,  he  and  his  fon  fir  Robert  did^  , 

upon  the  fecond  of,  November^  purfuant  to  articles  and  di* 
r&Slions  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  affurc  to  fu-  John  Villi- 
ers a  rent  charge,  of  2000  marks  per  annum,  during  fir  Ed- 
ward's life  ;  and  of  9|00  pound  a  vear,  during  the  ladv  Hat- 
ton's  life^  if  ihe  furvived  her  huioand  ;  and  after  botn  their 
deaths,  the  manour  of  Stoke  in  Buckinghamfhire  of  the  va- 
lue of  900  pound  per  annum,  to  fir  John  Villiers  and  his( 
lady,  and  to  the  heirs  of  her  body.  The  fame  were  fettled 
by  good  conveyances  carefully  drawn  upon  the  27  th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1617^  and  certified  to  his  ma)efly  under  the  hands  of 
two  feijeants  and  the  attorney  general.  All  this  time  the 
quarrel  fubfifted  between  him  and  his  wife  lady  Hatton ;  and 
many  letters  are  flill  extant^  which  fhbw  a  great  deal  of  heat 
aod  refentment  in  both  parties.  At  the  time  of  the  mar«^ 
riage,  lady  Hatton  was  confined  at  the  complaint  of  her 
hulbsuidi  For  fince  her  marriage  with  fir  Edward  Coke,  (he 
had  purchafed  the  ifland  and  caflle  of  Purbeck^  and  feveral 
other  eflates  in  different  comities;  which  made  her  greatly  in- 
dependent of  her  hufband.  However  their  reconciliation 
was  afterwards  eife<fled^  but  not  till  July  1621,  and  then  by 
no  lefs  a  mediator  than  the  king. 

A  parliament  was  fummoned^  and  met  on  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1620-1  ;  and  on  the  fixth  of  February,'  there  was  a. 
peat  debate  in  the  houfe  of  commons  upon  feveral  points  of 
importance,  fuch  as  liberty  of  fpeech,  the  irlcreafe  of  popery,^ 
and  other  grievances.     Sir  Edward  Coke  wai  a  member, 
and  his  age,  experience,  and  dignity^  gave  him  gi'eit  weight 
there :  but  it  very  foon  appeared,  that  he  refolved  to  act  a 
fliifcrent  part  from  what  the  court,  and  more  efpeclally  the 
great  favourite   Buckingham,     c*.pedted.      He   ipoke  very 
Warmly  ;  and  alfo  took  occafion  to  fhew,  that  proclamations 
againft  the  tenor  of  a6ts  of  parliament  were  void  :  for  which 
he  is  hiirhly  commended  by  Camden.     The  houfes  being  Anna!,  jac, 
adjourned  by  the  king's  commarid  on  the  4th  of  June,  mctp-  67* 
^gain  in  November ;    and  fell   into  great  heats  about  the 
comihiinivut  of  fir  Edwin  Sands,  (bon  after  tlieir  adjourn- 
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fhtiitj  i^ich  hzA  fuch  unfortunate  confeqtiences,  that  tlft 
commons  protefled,  upon  the  i8th  of  December,  a^inft  the 
invafion  of  their  privileges.  The  king  prorogued  the  parlia- 
ment upon  the  21ft;  and  on  the  27th,  fir  Edward  Coke  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  his  chambers  in  the  Temple  broke 
open,  and  his  papers  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Cotton  and 
•nu--  Wilfon  to  examine.  On  die  6th  of  January  162 1-3, 
the  parliament  was  diflblved:  and  the  fame  day  fir  Edwanl 
Coke  was  charged  before  the  council  with  having  concealed 
fohie  true  examinations,  in  the  great  caufe  of  the  earl  of  So- 
Inerfet,  and  obtruding  hAk  ones ;  neverthelefs,  he  was  foon 
after  releafed,  but  not  without  receiving  fomc  very  high 
marks  of  the  king's  refentment :  for  he  was  a  fecond  time 
turned  out  of  the  privy  council,  the  king  giving  him  this 
rharafter,  that  **  he  was  the  fitteft  inftrument  for  a  tyrant, 
*'  that  ever  was  in  England."  And  yet,  fays  Wilfon,,  in 
the  houfe  he  called  the  king's  prerogative  an  overgrown 
WJfon,  &c,  monfter. 

F-  »9*«  Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1623,  he  was  nominated 

with  feveral  others,  to  whom  large  powers  were  given,  to  go 
over  to  Ireland;  which  nomination,  though  accompanied 
with  high  expr^ffions  of  kindnefs  and  confidence,  was  made 
•with  no  other  view,  but  to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  for  fear 
be  ihould  be  troublefbme :  but  he  did  not  go.  He  remained 
firm  in  his  opinions,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  ever  fought 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  court ;  fo  that  he  was  abfolutely  out 
of  favour  at  the  death  of  king  James. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  next  reign,  when  it  was  found 
Kftnnet'i  '^^ceflary  to  call  a  fecond  parliament,  he  was  pricked  fof 
coinpi.  hift.  flierifFof  the  county  of  Buckingham  in  the  year  1625,  topre-» 
of  England,  ycnt  his  being  chofe.  He  laboured  all  he  could  to  avoid  it, 
V* ,  ill.  p.  ^^^  j^  ^^jj^  ^  ^^  ^j^^^  j^^  ^^^  oWiged  to  ferve  the  office,  and 

to  attend  the  judges  at  the  aflizes,  where  he  had  often  prcfided 

as  lord  chief  juftice.     This  did  not  hinder  his  being  defied 

knight  of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of  Bucks,  in  the  parliament 

of  1628,  in  which  he  diftinguifhcd  himfelf  more  than  anv 

man  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  fpokc  warmly  for  the  redrcfs 

of  gricviinces,  argued  boldly  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  the 

fuojccl:,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupportcd  the  privilei^es  of  the  houfe 

t>f  comnion<5.     It  was  he  that  propofed  and  framed  the  peti* 

Rtifli.vorh'stion  of  rights;  and  on  the  5th  of  June   1628,-  he  made  a 

vol^i.*  pT'  'P"^^^^»  "^  which  he  named  the  duke  of  Buckingham^  as  the 

505,  &c!     caufe  of  all  our  miferies,  though  Lord  Clarendon  tells  usj 

he   had  before  hlafphcnioufly.ftiled  him    the  faviour  of  the 

Hift.  of  re-  iiaiioji  i  but  this  wa^  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  cj^rader 
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of  the  man ;  who  could  flatter  or  abufe,  juft  as  his  intereft  or 
k'ls  paflion  clire<^ed.     Nor  is  there  any  reaibn  to  conclude, 
th^  all  this  oppofition  in  fir  Edward  to  the  arbitrary  mear 
fures  of  the  court  flowed  from  any  principles  of  patriotifm, 
for  he  was  too  great  a  tyrant  in  his  nature  to  be  capable  of 
any  fuch,    but  from  a  difpofition   to  oppofe  greatnefs,  as 
}onl   Bacon  told  him,  from  a  deiire  to  diftrefs  thofe,  who  Hift.  of  re- 
had  done  fo  much  to  humble  him.      After  the  diflblution  of  ^l-  b*  x> 
this  parliament,    which  happened  on  the   28th  of  March 
1628-9,  he  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Stoke  Fogey's  in  Buck* 
inghamfhire,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  re^ 
tirement}  and  there,  upon  the  3d  of  September  1634,  he 
breathed  his  laft  in  the  86th'year  of  his  age,  expiring  with 
thefe  words  in  his  mouth,  as  his  monument  informs  us, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done."    While  he  lay 
upon  his  death  bed,  fir  Francis  Windebank,  by  an  order  of 
council,  came  to  fearch  for  feditious  and  dangerous  papers ;  Roger 
by  virtue  whereof  he  took  his  Commentary  upon  Litdeton,  Coke's  de- 
and  the  hifl:ory  of  his  life  before  it,  written  with  his  own  ^^^^^  **^ 
hand,  his  Commentary  upon  magna  charta,  &c.  the  Pleas  ,6^^  * 
of  the  crown,  and  the  Jurifdidlion  of  courts,  his  eleventh 
and  twelfth  Reports  in  manufcript,  and  fifty  one  other  ma* 
nufcripts,  with  the  laft  will  of  fir  Edward,  wherein  he  had 
been  for  feveral  years  making  provifion  for  his  younger  grand- 
children.    The  books  and  papers  were  kept  till  feven  years 
after,  when  one  of  fir  Edward's  fons  in  1641  moved  the  houfe 
of  commons,  that  the  books  and  papers  taken  by  fir  Francis 
Windebank  might  be.  delivered  to  fir  Robert  Coke,  heir  of 
fir  Edward,  which  the  king  was  pleafed  to  grant.     Such  of 
them  as  could  be  found  were  accordingly  delivered  up,  but 
fir  Edward's  will  was  never  heard  of  more. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  was  in  his  perfon  well  proportioned,  and 
his  features  -  regular.    He  was  neat,  but  jiot  nice,  in  hia 
drefs.)  and  he  is  reported  to  have  faid,  *^  that  the  cleannefs  of 
'^  a  man's  cloaths  ought  to  put  him  in  mind  of  keeping  all 
"  clean  within."    He  had  great  quicknefs  of  parts,   decp^,    .^ 
penetration,  a  faithful  memory,  and  a  fol id  judgment.    He  813. ' 
was  wont  to  fay,  that  "  matter  lay  in  a  little  room ;"  and 
in  bis  pleadings  he  was  concife,  though  in  fet  fpeeches  and 
in  bis  writings  too  difFufe.     He  was  certainly  a  great  mafter 
of  his  profeffion,  as  even  his  enemies  allow ;  had  ftudied  it 
legularly^  and  was  perfe^Uy  acquainted  with  every  thin^  re- 
lating to  it.    Hence  he  gained  fo  high  an  efteem  in  Weft-. 
|funmr-*ball,  and  came  to  enjoy  fo  large  a  fhare  in  the  £a- 
9WX  of  tb«  greai  lord  Burleigh,    He  valued  himfelf,  and 
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indeed  not  without  rcafon;  upon  this,  that  he  obtained  all 
his  preferments  without  employing  either  prayers  or  pence  ^ 
and  that  he  became  the  queen's  folicitor,  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons,  attorney  general,  chief  juftice  of  both 
benches,  high  fteward  of  Cambridge,  and  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  without  cither  begging  or  bribing.  As  he  de- 
rived his  fortune,  his  credit,  and  his  greatnefs  from  the  law, 
fo  he  loved  }t  to  a  degree  of  intemperance.  He  committed 
everything  to  writing  with  an  induftty  beyond  example,  and, 
AS  we  fhjJl  relate  juft  nov/,  publifhed  a  grealrdeal.  He  met 
with  rAany  changes  of  fortune  5  was  fometimes  in  power, 
and  fometimes  in  difgrace.  He  was  however  fo  excellent  at 
making  the  beft  of  a  difgrace,  that  king  James  ufed  to  com- 

L»oy«J.  p»    P^^^  ^"^  ^^  ^  ^^^'  ^^^  always  fell  upon  her  legs.     He  was 

823.  upon  occafion  a  fri rnd  to  the  church  and  to  the  clergy  :  and 

thus,  when  he  had  loft  \}h  pi:hlirk  employments,  and  a  great 

peer  was  inclined  to  queftion  the  rights  of  the  church  of 

Norwich  he  hinffcred  it,  by  tdiing  him  plainly,  that  **  if  he 

.*•  proceeded,  he  would  put  on  his  cap  and  gown  again,  and 

ibid.  p.       *<  follow  the  caufe  through  Weftminfter   hall."     He  had 

^*5*  many  benefices  in   his  own  patronage,  which  he  is  faid  to 

have  given   freely  to  men  of  merit  ;•  declaring  in  his  laVr 

language,  that  **  he  would  have  law  livings  pafs  by  livery 

Ibid.  p.  $22. f^  and  feifii],  and  not  by  bargain  and  fale." 

We  will  now  conclude  thefe  memoirs  of  fir  Edward  Coke 
with  an  account  of  his  writings,     *'  His  learned  and  labo* 
*'  nous  works  on  the  laws,  fays  ?.  certain  author,  will  be  ad- 
^'  mired  by  judicious  pollerity,  while  fame  has  a  trumpet 
Fuiicr'j       «'  left  her,  or  anv  breath  to  blow  therein."    This  is  in- 
worthitt,  p.dffputably  a  jtift  chara&ef  of  his  writings  in  general :  the 
?^'.'  particulars  of  which  arc  as  follow.     About  the  year  1600, 

were  publifhed  in  folio,  the  firft  part  of  the  Reports  of  fir 
Edward  Coke,  knt.  her  majefty's  attorney  general,  of  divers 
refolutjons  and  judgments  given  with  great  deliberation  by 
by  the  reverend  judc^cs  and  fages  of  the  law,  of  cafes  and 
matters  in  law,  which  were  never  refolved or  adjudged  before; 
and  the  reafons  and  caufes  of  the  laid  refoluticns  and  judge- 
rnents  during  the  moft  happy  reign  of  the  moft  illuftrious  and 
renowned  queen  Elizabeth,  the  fountain  of  ali  juftice  and 
the  life  of  the  law.  The  fecond,  third,  and  fo  on  to  the 
eleventh  part  of  the  Reports  were  all  pubJiftied  by  himfelf  iii 
the  reign  of  king  James  I.  The  twelfth  part  of  his  reports 
hath  a  certificate  printed  before  if,  dated  February  2,  1655, 
and  fubfcnbed  E.  Bulftrod ;  fif^nifvift^,  that  he  conceives  it . 
to  be  the  genuine  work  of  fir  Edward  Coke.    The  title  of 
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the  thirteenth  part  is,  Selefb  cafes  in  law,  reported  by  fir 
£(iward  Coke ;  and  thefe  are  aiTerted  to  be  his  in  a  preface^ 
figned  with  the  initial  letters  J.  G.  In  the  year  1614,  there 
was  publiihed,  A  fpeech  and  charge  at  Norwich  afBzes, 
intended  to  pafs  for  ftr  Edward  Coke's ;  bat  he  clearly  dif* 
claims  it,  in  the  preface  to  the  feventh  part  of  his  reports, 
He  did  indeed  make  a  fpeech  at  that  time,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  this  purpofe  j  but  thefe  notes  of  it  were  gathered  and 
publiihed  without  his  knowledge  in  a  very  incorreft  and 
miferable  mannrr,  and  pnblifbed  with  a  deiign  to  prejudice 
andexpofc  him.  In  the  year  16 14,  was  publiihed  in  folio^  . 
A  book  of  entries,  containing  pcrfeft  and  approved  prece- 
dents of  courts,  declarations,  informations,  plaints,  indidr 
ments,  bars,  duplications,  rejoinders,  pleadings,  procefTes, 
continuances,  eflbigns,  iilues,  de&ults,  departure  in  defpight 
of  the  court,  demurrers,  tryals,  judgments,  executions,  and 
all  other  matters  and  proceedmgs,  in  efFe£b,  concerning 
the  pra^lick  part  of  the  laws  of  England,  in  adlions  real, 
perfonal,  mixtj  and  in  appeals :  being  very  neceflary  to  be 
known,  and  of  excellent  ufe  for  the  modern  practice  of 
the  law,  many  of  them  containing  matters  in  law,  and 
points  of  great  learning ;  collected  and  publiihed  for  the 
common  good  and  benefit  of  ail  the  ftudious  and  learned 
profeflbrs  of  the  laws  of  England. 

We  come  now  to  fpeak  of  his  Inftitutes,  which  are  divided 
into  four  parts.  The  firft  is  the  tranflation  and  comment 
upon  the  tenures  of  fir  Thomas  Littleton,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  common  pleas,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  It  wa# 
publiihed  in  fir  Edward  Coke's  life-time,  in  the  year  1628^ 
but  that  edition  was  very  incorrect.  There  was  a  fecpnd 
publifhed  in  1629,  faid  to  be  revifed  by  the  author,  and  in 
which  this  work  is  much  amended ;  yet  feveral  miftakes  re- 
mained even  in  that.  The  fecond  part  of  the  Inftitutes  gives 
us  magna  charta,  and  feveral  other  fele^l  flatutes  in  the  lan- 
guages, in  which  they  were  firft  enaded,  and  much  more 
correSt  than  they  were  to  be  had  any  where  elfe.  He  adds 
to  thefe  a  contrived  commentary  full  of  excellent  learniiigt 
wherein  he  ihews  bow  the  common  law-  ftood  before  thofe 
ilatutes  were  made,  how  far  th^  are  introductory  of  new 
laws,  and  how  far  declaratoiy  of  die  old ;  what  were  the 
cattfes  of  making  them^  to  wnat  ends  they  were  made,  and 
in  what  degree,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  x  they  were  either 
altered  or  repealed.  The  third  part  of  the  Inftitutes  con- 
tains the  criminal  law  or  fJeas  of  the  crown :  where» 
among  other  thixig^  he  j(hew^  in  r^ard  to  pardons  and  re* 
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(litutions,  how  far  the  king  may  proceed  by  his  prcrogatiyC| 
and  where  the  affiftance  of  parliament  is  neceflary.  The 
fourth  part  of  the  Inftitutes  comprehends  the  jurifaidion  of 
all  the  courts  in  this  kingdom,  from  the  high  court  of  par- 
liament down  to  the  court-baron.  This  part  not  being  pub- 
liflied  till  after  his  deceafe,  there  are  many  inaccuracies  and 
fome  greater  faults  in  it,  which  were  animadverted  upon  and 
anienaed  in  a  book  written  by  William  Prynnc,  efq;  and 
publMhed  at  London  in  i66q. 

We  have  befides  of  fir  Edward  Coke's  wrifing,  i.  A  trea- 
tife  of  bail  and  mainprize,  printed  in  1637  in4to.  2.  Reading 
on  the  ftate  of  fines  27  Ed.  I.  French  in  1662,  4to.  3  Com- 
plete copyholder,  •  in  1640,  4to.  There  was  added  in  ano- 
•  ther  edition  of  this  book  in  1650,  4to  Calthorpe's  reading 
between  a  lord  of  a  manour  and  a  copyholder  his  tenant, 
&c.  And  in  the  editions  in  X2mo,  1668  and  1673,  there  is 
'a  fupplemcnt.  , 

^COKE  (Sir  John),  a  fcoretary  of  ftate  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  L  had  his  education  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  acquired  a  c<5nfiderablc  ftock  of  Latin  learning ; 
for  Greek,  in  thofe  days,  as  well  as  in  thefe,  was  not  at* 
itempted  by  every  body.  He  led  the  life  of  a  country  gentle- 
pian,  till  he  was  fifty  years  of  age ;  when,  upon  tome  re-.- 
putation  he  had  for  induftry  and  applicatioh  to  bufinefs,  he 
was  called  to  a  painful  employment  in  the  office  of  the  navy, 
vrhich  he  is  faid  to  have  difcharged  very  well.  Afterward^ 
he  was  made  mkfter  of  the  requefts,  and  tnen  fecretary  of  ftate, 
which  he  held  fill  he  was  near  fourfcorc  years  of  age ;  and 
was  then  turned  out  by  the  contrivance  pf  the  marquis  ef 
Hamilton,  to  make  room  for  fir  Harry  Vane,  who  fncceeded 
him.  He  was,  as  lord  Clarendon  defcribes  him^  "  a  man 
**  rather  unadorried  with  any  parts  of  vigour  and  quick* 
**  nefs,  and  unendued  with  any  notable  virtues,  than  no- 
torious for  any  weaknefs  or  defefl:  of  underftanding,  or 
tranfported  with  any  vitious  inclinations,  appetite  to  money 
only  excepted.  His  cardinal  perfedion  was  induftry,  and 
**  his  moft  eminent  infirniity  covetoufnefs.  His  long  cx- 
**  periencc  had  informed  him  well  of  the  ftate  and  affairs  of 
'*'  England :  but  of  foreign  tranfadions,  or  the  common  in- 
^*  tereft  of  chriftian  princes,  he  was  entirely  undifcerning 
Clartndon's  ^«  and  ignorant.'?  '  '    ^  •     ^ 

^'  ^f  COLBERT  (John  Baptist)  marquis  of  Segnclai,'onc 

of  tlie  jgreatcft  ftatefmco  that  France  ever  had«  wst9  ban  ai 
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^aris  upon  the  31ft  of  Auguft  in  the  year  16 19  ;  and  de- 
icended  from  a  family^  that  lived  at  Rheims  in  Champaigne, 
Xio  ways  confiderable  for  its  fplendor  and  antiquity.  His 
grandfather  is  faid  to  have  been  a  wine-merchant,  and  his 
father  at  firft  followed  the  fame  occupation ;  but  afterwards 
^traded  in  cloth^  and  at  laft  in  filk,  Our  Colbert  was  in-» 
ftrudled  in  the  arts  of  merchandize :  and  afterwards  became  ' 

clerk  to  a  notary.  In  the  year  1648,  his  relation  John  Bap* 
tift  Colbert^  lord  of  S.  Pouange,  preferred  him  to  the  fervice 
of  Michael  Le  Tellier,  fecretary  of  ftate,  whofe  iifter  he  had 
parried  ;  and  here  he  difcoverea  fuch  diligence,  andexa£lnefs 
in  executing  all  the  commiflions  that  were  entrufted  to  his 
care,  that  he  quickly  grew  diftinguifhed.  One  day  his  ma* 
ftcr  fent  him  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  who  was  then  at  Sedan, 
with  a  letter  written  by  the  queen  mother  5  and  ordered  him 
to  bring  it  back,  after  that  minifter  had  feen  it.  Colbert 
carried  the  letter,  and  would  not  return  without  it,  though 
the  cardfnal  treated  him  roughly,  ufed  feveral  arts  •  to  de- 
ceive him,  and  obliged  him  to  wait  for  it  feveral  days.  3ofnc 
time  after  the  cardinal,  returning  to  court,  and  wanting  one 
to  write  his  agenda  or  memorandums,  defired  Le  Tellier  to 
furniih  him  with  a  fit  perfon  for  that  employment:  and 
Colbert  being  prefented  to  him,  the  cardinal  nad  fome  re-r 
membrance  of  him,  and  defired  to  know  where  he  had  feen 
him.  Colbert  was  afraid  of  putting  him  in  mind  of  Sedan^ 
left  the  remembrance  of  his  impor^unacy,  in  demanding  the 
iqueen's  lettef,  fhould  renew  the  cardinal's  an^er.  But  his 
eminency  was  fo  far  from  hating  him  for  his  Taithfiiinefs  to 
his  late  inafter,  that  he  received  him  on  condition,  that  he 
ihould  ferve  him  with  the  like  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Colbert  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  advancement  of  his 
mailer*s  intereils,  and  gave  him  fo  many  marks  of  his  dili- 

fence  and  (kill,  that  afterwards  he  made  him  his  intendant. 
[e  accommodated  himfelf  fo  dextroufly  to  the  inclinations 
of  that  minifter^  by  retrenching  his  fuperfluous  expences, 
that  he  was  entrufted  witK  the  management  of  that  gainful 
trade  of  felling  benefices  and  ^verhments.  It  was  by  Colbert^s 
counfel,  that  the  cardinal  obliged  the  governors  of  frontier 
places,  to  maintain  their  ^rifons  with  the  contributions 
they  exa^^ ;  with  which  advice  his  eminency  was  extremely 
pleafed.  He  was  fent  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  the  reconciliation 
of  cardinal  de  Rets,  for  which  the  pope  had  (hewed  foime 
concern ;  and  to  perfuade  his  holinefs  to  confent  to  the  dif* 
incameriting  of  C^aftro,  according  to  the  treaty  concluded 
%itl|  his  pr^eceilbr  Urban  VIIL    Upon  the  whole^  cardinal 
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Mazarine  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  Colbert's  abilities;,  and 
withal  fuch  a^  regard  for  his  faithful  fervices,  that  at  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  year  i66r,  he  eamcflly  re^ 
commended  him  to  Lewis  XIV.  as  the  propereft  pcrlbn  to 
regulate  the  finances,  which  at  that  time  ftood  in  much 
need  of  reformation.  Lewis  accepted  the  recommendation, 
aiui  nude  Colbert  intendant  of  the  finances.  He  applied, 
himfelf  to  their  regulation,  and  fuc^eeded  :  though  it  pro* 
curcid  him  many  enemies,  and  iome  affront.  France  is  alfo 
obliged  to  this  minifter,  for  eftabli(hing  at  that  time  her  trade 
with  the  £aft  and  Weft  Indies :  a  great  defign,  and  from 
which  flie  has  reaped  innumerable  advantages. 

In  the  year  1664,  Colbert  became  fuperintendant  of  the 
buildings ,  and  from  that  time  applied  himfelf  lb  earneilly  to 
the  enlarging  and  adorning  of  the  royal  edifices,  that  they  are 
at  pref^nt  (o  many  maflerpieces  of  architecture :  witnel's  the 
palace  of  the  Fuilliries,  the  Louvre,  St.  Germain,  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  Chombord.  As  for  Verfailles,  it  may  be  faid^ 
that  he  raifed  it  from  the  ground.  It  was  formerly  a  dog- 
kennel,  where  Lewis  XIII.  kept  his  hunting  furniture :  it  is 
Aow  a  palace  fit  for  the  greateft  monarch-  But  royal  palaces 
were  not  Colbert's  only  care :  he  formed  fevcral  defigns  for 
increadng  the  beauty  and  conveniency  of  the  capital  cityi 
and  he  did  it  with  great  magnificence  and  grandeur.  The 
publick  was  obliged  to  this  fame  minifter,  for  the  eftabliih'* 
ment  of  the  academy  for  painting  and  fculpture  in  the  year 
1664..  The  king's  painters  and  fculptors,  with  other  ikilful 
profeHbrs,  of  thofe  arts,  being  profecutcd  at  law  by  the  mafter- 
painters  at  Paris,  joined  together  ^  and  began  to  form  a  fo* 
ciety,  under  the  name  of  the  royal  academy  for  fculpture  and 
painting.  Th^ir  deiign  was  to  keep  publick  exercifes,  for 
the  f^t  of  imi^roving  thofe  fiiie  arts,  and  advancing  then 
to  the  higheft  degree  -of  perfe<Slion.  They  put  themfdves 
under  the  protection  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  and  choie  chan- 
cellor Scquier  for  their  vice-prote<3or  ^  and  after  Maza« 
line's  death,  chofe  Sequier  for  their  protestor,  and  made 
Colbert  their  yice-protc<S):or.  It  was  at  his  foilicitation,  that 
they  w^re  •finally  eftablifiied  by .  a  patent,  containing  new 
privileges,  in  the  year  1664.  Colbert)  b^ing  made  prote£lor 
after  the  dvath  of  iS^uier,  thought  fit,  that  an  hiftoriographer 
ihoul4  be  appointee],  whofc  bufkiefs  it  (hould  be  to  collect 
4U  curious  and  ufeful  obicrvatione^  that  fiiould  be  made  at 
their  confei:^i]ce«.  This  was  accordingly  done;  and  his 
fnajefty  was  fJeafedto  fettle  on  him  a  (alary  of  three  bun^ 
^led  livres.    To  Colbert  aUb  the  lover$  of  naval  knowledgt 
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obliged,  for  the  ercdion  of -the  academy  of  fdences  :  for 
the  making  of  which  the  more  ufeful,  he  caufed  to  be  erected, 
in  the  year  1667^  the  royal  obfervatTOry  at  Paris,  which  was 
lirft  inhabited  by  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Caffini.  But 
thefe  are  not  the  only  obligations  France  has  to  that  miniiler : 
ihe  ovrcs  to  him  all  the  advantages  fhe  receives  by  the  union 
of  the  two  feas  $  a  prodigious  wofic,  begun  in  1666,  and 
lintflied  m  1680.  Colbert  was  alfo  very  intent  upon  matters 
of  a  more  private  nature,  fuch  as  regarded  the  order,  decency,  ' 
and  well-being  of  fodety.  He  undertook  to  reform  tfic 
courts  of  jufticc)  and  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  ufurpation  of  nobl^ 
titles  5  whicji>  it  feems,  was  then  very  common  in  France, 
In  the  former  of  thofe  attempts  he  failed,  in  the  latter  he  fuc-r 
ceeded. 

In  the  year  1669,  he  was  n^e  fecretary.  of  ftate,  and  en- 
trufbed  with  the  management  of  affairs  relating  to  the  fea : 
and  his  performances  in  this  province  were  anfwerable  to  the 
confidence  his  majefty  repofed  in  him.  He  fupprefied  feveral 
offices^  which  were  chargeable,  but  ufelefs  :  and  in  the  mean 
time,  perceiving  the  king*s  zeal  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy, 
he  fhut  up  the  chamber,  inftituted  by  the  edi^  of  Paris  and 
Roan.  He  propofed  feveral  new  regulations  concerning 
crhninal  courts ;  and  was  extremely  fevere  with  the  parlia-- 
ment  of  Tholoufe,  for  obflrufling  the  meafures  he  took  to 
carry  t^e  fame  into  execution.  His  main  defign  in  reform-^ 
ing  the  tedious  methods  of  proceeding  at  law,  was  to  give 
the  people  more  leifure  to  apply  themfelves  to  trading :  for 
the  advancement  of  which  he  procured  an  edid,  to  creft  a 
general  infurance-K>flice  at  Paris,  for  merchants,  &c.  In  th« 
year  1672,  he  was  made  minifterof  ftate :  for  how  bufied  fo-> 
ever  he  was  in  the  regulation  of  publick  aflFairB)  yet  he  never 
negleded  his  own  or  his  family's  intereft  and  grandeur,  or  mif- 
fed any  opportunity  of  advancing  either.  He  had  bc>en  mar- 
ried many  years,  had  •.  fons  and  daughters  giown  up ;  all  of 
which,  as  occafion  ferved,  he  took  care  to  marry  to  great 
perfons.  For  though  he  had  no  reafon  to  doubt  of  his  matter's  ' 
mour,  yet  he  wifely  fecured  his  fortune  by  poweriul  alli- 
ances. However  bufinefs  was  certainly  Colbert's  natural 
turn ;  and  he  not  only  loved  it,  but  was  Yery  impatient  to  be 
interrupted  in  it,  as  the  following  anecdote  may  fetve  to  ihew.'  . 
A  lady  of  great  quality  was  one  day  urging  nim,  when  be 
was  in  die  height  of  his  power,  to  dio  her  feme  piece  of  fer-' 
▼ice ;  and  perceiving  him  inattentive  and  inHexibte,  threw 
herfe}f  at  his  feet,  in  the  prefence  of  khOvt  «n  hundred  per-^ 
fam^. xtvin^^  <«  I  beg  your  greatnefs,  in..  Aeaai»  atQcd^ 
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*<  to  grant  me  this  favour.'^   Upon  which^  Colbert,  kneeling   | 
down  over  againfther,  replied,  in  the.  fame  mournful  tone, 
»*  ^Jf*"  **  I  conjure  you,  madam,  in  the  name  of  God,  not  to  dift 

fc«rt,Colo|n,     turbme.  .^       .   , 

•  1^95.  This  great  mininer  died  of  the  ftone,  upon  the  6th  of   ' 

September  1683,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age :  leaving  behind 
him  fix  fons,  and  three  daughters.  He  was  of  a  middle 
ftature,  rather  lean  than  fat.  His  hair  wa$  black,  and  fo  thin, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  begin  very  foon  to  make  ufe  of  a  cap. 
His  mien  was  low  and  dejedted,  his  air  gloomy,  and  his  af- 
peS  ftern.  He  flept  little,  and  was  very  fober.  Though 
haturally  four  and  morofe,  he  knew  how  to  2A  the  lover; 
and  he  had  miftrefles.  He  was  of  a  flow  conception,  but 
fpoke  judicioufly  of  every  thing,  after  he  had  once  compre- 
hended it.  He  underftood  bufinefs  perfe6Uy  well,  ^d  he 
purfucd  it  with  unwearied  application*  Thus  he  filled  the 
mod  important  places  with  high  reputation  and  credit;  and 
his  influence  difFufed  itfelf  through  every  part  of  the  govern-  . 
inent.  Hereftored  the  finances,  the  navy,  the  commerce: 
and  he  erefbed  thofe  various  works  of  art,  which  have  ever 
(ince  been  monuments  of  his  tafte  and  magnificence.  He  was 
ajover  of  learning,  though  he  never  applied  to  it  himfelf ; 
and  therefore  conferred  donations  and  penfions  upon  feholara 
in  other  countries^  while  he  eflablifhed  and  proteAed  acade* 
mies  in  his  own*  He  invited  into  France  painters,  flatua- 
ries,  mathematicianSt  i^id  artifls  of  all  kinds,  who  were  any 
ways  eminent ;  thus  giving  new  life  to  the  fciences,  and 
piaking  them  flourifh,  as  they  did,  exceedingly.  Upon  the 
whole^  he  was  a  wife,  a£tive,  generous-fpirited  oiinifier  1 
ever  attentive  to  the.  interefts  of  his  mailer,  the  happinefd  of 
the  people,  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  manufadures,  and  so 
fhort,  to  every  thing,  that  could  advance  the  credit  and  inte* 
reft  of  his  country.  He  was  a  pattern  for  all  miniflers  of 
ftate ;  and  every  nation  may  wifli  themfelves  bleflcd  with  a 
,  Cplbeit, 

COLE  (William)  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  and 

\       born  at  Adderbiuy  in  Oxfordfhire  about  the  year  1626.  After 

he  had  been  well  inftru£led  in  grammar  leamine  and  the 

WMd*9      clafficks,  hfi  was  entered,  in  1642,  of  Merton  colTege  in  the 

Afhtaie      univcrfity  of  Oxford^    If\  the  latter  end  of  1650,  he  took  a 

Oxoo.        degree  in  arts  ;  after  which  he  left  the  univerfity,  and  retired 

to  Putney  near  London  ;  where  he  lived  feveral  years,  and 

became  the  moft  famous  fupp|er  or  bc^tanift  of  his  time.    In 

the  year  1^56^  he  publiihed  at  London^  The  art  of  finipling» 
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or  An  introdudion  to  the  knowledge  of  gadiering  pbmt^ 
wherein  the  definitions,  divifions,  places,  defcriptions,  smd 
the  like,  are  compendioufly  difcourfed  of  j  with  which  was 
alfo  printed  Perfpicillum  microcofmologicum,  or  A  pro* 
fpe^ve  for  the  difcoveiy  of  the  leiTer  worla,  wherein  man  is  a 
compendium,  icc%  and  in  1657,  hepublifhed  Adam  in  Eden^ 
or  Nature's  paradife  t  wherein  is  contained  'the  hiftory  of 
plants,  herbs,  flowers,  with  their  feveral  original  namesi 
At  length,  upon  the  reftoration  of  kins  Charles  ll.  in  i660f 
he  was  made  fecretary  to  dr*  Duppa,  oiihop  of  Winchefter: 
in  whofe  fenrice  he  died  in  1662,  being  no  more  than  thirty 
fix  or  thirty  feven  years  of  age. 

COLE'S  fELisHA)  author  of  a  well-known  di£lionary, 
Was  born  in  Northamptonfliire  about  the  year  1640 ;  and  Wood't 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1658,  was  entered  of  Magdalenr  Athcme  ^ 
ooUege  in  Oxford.  He  left  it  without  taking  a  degree  -,  and  ^"•"' 
nn^  to  London,  taught  Latin  there  to  young  people,  and 
inglifh  to  foreigners,  about  the  year  1 663.  Afterwards  he 
became  one  of  the  ufhers  of  Mef-chant-Taylors  fchool  j  but 
being  there  guilty  of  a  very  great  fault,  which  is  not  any 
where  exprefsly  mentioned,  ne  was  forced  to  withdraw  into 
Ireland,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  was  a  curi« 
ous  and  critical  perfon  in  the  Engliih  and  Latin  tongues, 
did  much  good  in  his  profeffion,  and  wrote  feveral  ufeful 
and  neceflary  books  for  the  inftru^on  of  beginners ;  the 
titles  of  which  are  thefe.  L  The  complete  Eneliih  fchool^ 
mafter,  printed  at  London  in  1674.  IL  The  neweft, 
plaineft,  and  fliorteft  fliort-hand,  the  fame  year.  IIL  Nolens 
volens :  or,  you  ihall  make  Latin  whether  you  wiU  or  no, 
containing  the  plaineft  diredions  for  that  purpofe,  in  1675 1 
to  which  is  added,  IV.  The  youth's  vifible  Bible,  being  an 
alphabetical  collection  from  the  whole  Bible  of  fuch  gene- 
ral heads,  as  were  judged  mod  capable  of  hieroglyphicks  ^ 
illuftrated  with  twenty  four  cppper-plates,  &c.  V.  An 
Englifh  di£tionary  explaining  all  the  hard  words  and  terms 
ufed  in  ajts  and  fciences ;  with  an  etymological  derivation 
of  fuch  terms  from  their  proper  fountains,  whether  He-r 
brew,  Greek,  Latin,  or  French,  or  any  other  language, 
in  1676.  VL  An  Englifli-Latin,  and  Latin-Englifli, 
DiSionary^  containing  all  things  neceflary  for  the  tranf- 
lating  of  either  language  into  the  other.  To  which  end 
tnany  things  that  were  erroneous  are  reAified,  many  fu- 
perfluities  retrenched,  and  very  many  defefts  fupplied,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  Englifh-Latin  part;^  in  1677,  410.  It  was 
reprinted  in  8vo,  and  has  undergone  more  than  twelve  edi- 
tions. 
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ttons.  Mr  Ainiworth,  in  the  preface  t&  iSa  Thefiltmii 
linguae  Ladnae  compcndiarius,  gives  the  following  dla* 
mSer  of  it  $  and  fays,  that  the  author  hath  indeed  confide- 
rably  enlarged  the  Englifli-Latin  part,  which  containeth 
many  more  Eneliih  words  and  phrafes,  than  any  Latio 
di£^ionary  publimed  before  his  time.  But  not  a  few  of  thofe 
Words  are  now  entirely  obsolete,  many  of  them  interpreted 
in  a  wrone  fenfe,  and  worfe  tranflated  into  Latin.  And  thtf 
Latin-£ngii(h  pait  is  verr  defedive,  both  with  regard  to 
the  (everal  fenfes  of  the  Latm  words,  and  the  citation  of  the 
Roman  writers,  proper  to  fix  their  authority.  VII.  The 
moil  natural  and  eafy  method  of  learning  Latin  by  conoparing 
it  with  the  Englifh  :  together  with  the  holy  hiflory  of  fcrip- 
tur&-war,  or  the  fatred  art  military,  in  1677.  VIII.  The 
,  harmony  of  the  four  evangdifts  in  a  theatrical  paraphrafe  on 
,  ^e  hiftory  of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl,  in  1679,  IX<  The  young 
fdiolar's  befl  companion :  or  Guide  from  the  A  B  C  to  thf 
Latin  grammar. 

COLET  (Dr.  John)  an  eminent  and  learned  EnglHb 
divine,  was  bom  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Anth<din,  London^  in 
the  year  1466,  and  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  {vl  Henry  Colet,  knt( 
^    twice  lord-mayor,  who  had,  befides  him,  one  atid  twenty 
chjldren.  In  the  year  1483,  he  was  fent  to  Magdalene  cd-* 
ICofght*t     lege  in  Oxford,  where  he  fpent  (even  years  in  the  ftudy  of 
'^^^g^     ^Mogick  and  philofophy,  and  took  his  degrees  in  arts.     He  was 
Wood*t       perfedly  acquainted  with  Cicero's  works,  and  no  ftranger  tor 
Athens      Plato  and  Plotinus,  whom  he  read  together,  to  the  end  that 
^'^°*        they  might  illuftrate  each  other's  meaning.     He  was  forced 
however  to  read  thein  only  in  their  Latin  tranflations  ;  for 
at  fchool,  he  had  no  opportunity  of  learning   the  Ghreek 
K night, Ac^Qngug^  nor  at  the  univeriity,  whep  he  went  thither;  that 
^*  '^'        language  being  then  not  only  not  taught,  but  thought  unne^ 
ceflary  arid  even  difcouraged,  in  that  feat  of  learning.   Hence 
the   proverb^  Cave  a  Graecis,    ne  fias  Hsereticus^   that  is^ 
♦*  Beware  of  Greek,  left  you  become  an  heretick ;"  and  it 
is  well  known,  that  when  Linacer,  Grocin,   and  others^ 
afterwards  profefTcd  to  teach  the  Greek  language  in  Oxford, 
they  were  oppofcd  by  a  fet  of  men,  who  called  themfelves 
Trojans.     Colet  Was  alfo  (killed  extremely  well  in  mathema*^ 
Wood,  ibid,  ticks  ;  fo  that  having  thus  laid  a  good  foundation  of  learn- 
ing at  home,  he  went  and  travelled  abroad,  for  farther  im-* 
provement  \  firfl  to  France^  and  then  to  Italy  j  and  feemi 
to   have  continued  in  thofe  two  countries  from    the  year 
tCn'ght,       i^g-j  to  1497^     ^^^  before  his  departure,  ahd  indeed  when 
''  '3*         he  v/as  but  two  years  ftanding  in  the  univeriity,  be'  was  in- 
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ftituted  to  the  rcftory  of  Denington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he 
Wf2s  prcfcntcd  by  a  relation  of  his  mother,  and  which  he 
held  to  the  day  of  his  death.  This  pradice  of  taking  livings, 
vrhile  thus  under  age,  has  generally  prevailed  in  the  church 
of  Rome  j  and  mr.  Colct,  heing  tnen  an  acolythe,  which 
is  one  of  their  feven  orders,  was  qualified  for  it. 

Being  arrived  at  Paris,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  Knight^ 
the  learned  there,  with  die  celebrated  Budactu  in  particular;  P*  *°»  *", 
and  was  afterwards  recommended  to  Erafmus.     In  Italy,  he 
contraded  a  friendfhip  with  iev6ral  eminent  perfons,  cfpe-  ibid, 
cially  with  his  own  countrymen  Grocin,  Linacer,  Lilly,  and  p*  H* 
Latymer  i  who  were  learning  the  Greek  tongue,  then  but 
Ktde  known  in  England^  under  thofe  great  mafters  Deme- 
trius, Angdus  Politianus,  Hermolus  Barborus,  and  Pompo* 
nius  Sabinus.     He  took  this  opportunity  of  improving  him- 
felf  in  this  language ;  and  having  devoted  himfelf  to  divinity, 
he  read,  while  abroad,  the  beft  of  the  ancient  fathers,  par- 
cularly,  Origen,  Cyprian,  Ambrofe,  and  Jerome.  He  looked 
fbmetimes  alfo  into  Scotus  and  Aquinas,  ftudied  the  civil  and 
canon  law,  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  and 
conftitution  of  church  and  ftate ;  and  for  the  fake  of  givin? 
a  polifli  to  all   this,  did    not  negled  to  read  the  Enghm  >^ood^  ^cy 
poets,  and  other  authors  of  the  belles  lettres.     During  his 
abfence  from  England, '  he  was  made  a  prebendary  in  the 
church  of  York,   and  inftalled  by  proxy  upon  the  5th  of 
March  1493-4.    Upon  his  return  in  the  year  1496,  or  1497, 
he  was  ordained  deacon  in  December,  and  prieft  in  July  fol-  Knight, 
lowing.     He  had  indeed,   before  he  entered   into  orders,  p.  29. 
great  temptations  from  his  natural  difpofition,  to  lay  afide 
ftudy,  and  give  himfelf  up  to  gaiety ;  for  he  was  rather  lux- 
uriouily  inclmed  ;  but  he  curbed  his  paffions,  and  after  flay- 
ing a  few  months  with  his  father  and  mother*  at  London, 
he  retired  to  Oxford. 

Here  he  read  publick  le<5Kires  On  St.  Paul V  epiftles,  with-  ^^^^ 
out  ftipend  or  reward}  which,  being  a  new  thing,  drew  a*^*  ^''^^^ 
raft  croud  of  hearers,  who  admired  him  greatly.     And  here 
began  his  memorable  friendfhip  with  Eraunus,  who  came  to 
Oxford  about  the  end  of  the  year  1497,  which  remained  un- 
fhaken  and  inviolable  to  the  day  of  their  deaths.     He  con- 
tinued thefe  leftures  through  the  years  1497,  '49^^  I499> 
and  in  the  ye^r  1501,  was  admitted  to  proceed  rn  divinity,  or 
to  the  reading  of  the  fentences.     In  the  year  1504,  he  com-  Wood^  secf, 
Inehced  do6ior  in  divinity ;  and  in  May  1 505,  was  inflituted 
to   a  prebend  in  St.  Paul's  London.     The  fame  year  and 
month,  he  was  made  dean  of  that  church,  without  the  leaft 
application  of  his  awn ,  and.  bemg.  raif«;d  to  this!  high  ftation,    . 
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he  began  to  reform  the;  decayed  difcipline  of  his  cathedrd/ 
He  brought  in  a  new  pradice  of  preaching  himfelf  upon 
Sundays  and  great  feftivals,  and  called  tp  his  ai&ftance  6the/ 
learned  perfons,  fuch  as  Grocinand  Sowje,  whom  He  ap^ 
pointed  to  read  divinity-te&uresV  Thefi^  kdures  raifcd  Iti 
the  nation  a  fpirit  of  enquiry  after  the  holy  fcriptures,  which 
had  long  been  laid  ailde  for  the  fchool  divinity  ^  and  fo  might 
be  (aid  to  prepare  a  way  for  the  reformation,  which  fodft 
after  enfued.  We  cannot  but  think,  that  dean  Colet  was 
in  fome  meafure  inftrumental  towards  it,  though  he  did  not 
live  to  fee  it  elFeSed  ;  for  he  exprelted  a  great  contempt  ot 
.religious  houfes,  expofed  the  abufes  that  prevailed  in  them, 
and  fet  forth  the  danger  of  impofing  celibacy  on  the  clergy. 
Itiittht  This  way  of  thinking  in  the  dean,  together  with  his  nee 
p.  6a. '  ati<l  publick  maimer  of  communicating  his  thoughts,'  which 
were  then  looked  upon  as  impious  and  heretical,  made  him 
obnoxious  to  the  hatred  of  the  cleray,  and  expofed  him  to 
a  perfecution  from  the  bifhop  of  London ;  who,  '  being  a 
rigid  and  bigotted  man,  could  not  bear  to  have  the  corrup- 
tions in  his  church  fpoken  againft,  and  therefore  accufed 
him  to  archbifhop  Warham  as  a  dangerous  man,  preferring 
at  the  fame  time  f<Mne  articles  againft  him.  But  Warham, 
well  knowing  the  worth  and  integrity  of  dean  Colet,  dif- 
mifled  him,  without  giving  him  the  trouble  of  putting  in  any 
fisrmal  anfwer«  The  biihop  however,  not  fatisfied  with 
that  fruitlefs  attempt,  endeavoured  afterwards  to  ftir  up  the 
king  and  the  whole  court  againft  him ;  nay,  we  are  told  in 
^irdii  cpi-  biihop  Latymer's  fermoiis,  that  he  was  not  only  in  trouble, 
Idi  jodoco  but  fliould'have  been  burnt,  if  God   had  Aot  turned   the 

0^*1511.  '""£*'  ^^^^  ^^  *^^  contrary. 

:pift.  14.  *  Thefe  troubles  and  precautions  made  the  dean  weary  of 
lib.  15.  the  world,  fo  that  he  began  to  think  of  difpofmg  of  his 
Edir'/c^of  cff^ils,  and  of  retiring.  Having  therefore  a  very  plentiful 
4to/p.  174.  eftate  without  any  near  relations,  for  numerous  as  his  bre- 
thren were,  they  were  all  dead  and  buried,  he  refolved,  in 
the  midft  of  life  and  health)  to  coniecrate  the  whole  property 
of  it  to  fome  ftanding  and  perpetual  benefadtion.  And  this 
he  performed,  by  founding  St.  Paul's  fchool  in  London,  of 
which  he  appointed  William  Lilly  firft  mafler  in  the  year 
1512.  He  ordained,  that  there  (nould  be  in  this  fchool  an 
high  mafter,  a  furmaftcr^  and  a  chaplain^  who  fhould  teach 
gratis  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  children  divided  into  eight 
daflcs ;  and  he  endowed  it  with  lands  and  houfes,  amounting 
then  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  pound  four  (hillings  and 
feven  pence  halfpenny  per  annum,  of  which  endowment 
he  made  the  company  of  mercers  truflees.    To  further  his 
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fdieme  of  n^ttring,  he  built  a  convenient  and  hand/brtie  houfe 
A^ar  Richmond  palace  in  Surry,  to  which  he  intended  to  be- 
take himfelf ;   but  death   prevented  him :   for  having  been         ' 
fctTxd  by  the  fweating  ficknefs  twice,  and  relapfing  into  it  j 

a  third  time,  a  confumption  feized  him,  which  carried  him 
off  on  the  i6th  of  September  15J9,  in  the  fifty  third  year 
of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  with  an  burna- 
ble monument  prepared  for  him  feveral  years  before,  and 
only  infcribed  with  his  bare  name*  Afterwards  a  nobler  was 
erected  in  his  honour  bv  the  company  of  mercers,  which 
was  deftroyed,  with  St.  rauf  s  cathedral,  in  the  general  con- 
flagration m  1666:  but  the  reprefentation  of  it  is  preferved 
in  ur  William  Dugdale's  hiftoryofSt.  Paul's,  and  in  Knight's 
life  of  the  dean.  On  the  two  fides  of  the  buft  was  this 
infcription.  **  John  Colet,  dodder  of  divinity,  dean  of 
Pauls,  and  the  only  founder  of  Pauls-fchool,  departed 
this  life,  anno  15 19,  the  fon  of  fir  Henry  Colet,  knt.  twife 
mayor  of  the  cyty  of  London,  and  fi^e  of  the  company 
**  ana  miftery  of  mercers."  Lower,  there  were  other  in- 
icriptions  in  L»atin.  About  the  year  1680,  when  the  church 
was  taking  down,  in  order  to  oe  rebuilt,  his  leaden  coffin 
was  found  inclofed  in  the  wall,  about  two  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  floor.  At  the  top  of  it  vras  a  le^iden  plate  faftened, 
whereon  was  engraved  the  dean's  name,  his  dignity,  his 
benefiidions,  &c.  Befides  iiis  dignities  and  preferments^^  -^ 
already  mentioned,  he  was  rcStor  of  the  fraternity  or  gild  of  '  ' 
Jcfus  m  St.  Paul's  church,  for  which  he  procured  new  fta- 
tutes ;  chaplain  and  preacher  in  ordinary^  king  Henry VIII 5  j^„jj,j 
and,  if  Erafmus  is  not  miftaken,  one  of  the  privy  council.  p.  23. ' 

He  wrote  feveral  things;  and  thofe  i^hich  he  pubUibed^pift*]^^ 
himfelf,  or  which  have  been  publifhed  fince  his  death,  are  as  •^^^'^* 
follows.  I.  Oratio  habita  a  do£h>re  Johanne  Colet,  decano 
fanf^i  Pauli,  ad  clerum  in  convocatione,  anno  151  !•  This 
being  hardly  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the  Bodleian  library 
atOxford,  aitiong  archbiihop  Laud's  manu(cripts,  is  reprinted 
by  Knight  in  his  appendix  to  the  life  of  Colet ;  where  alfo 
is  reprinted  >n  old  Englifh  tranflation  of  it,  fuppofed  to  have 
been  done  by  the  author  himfelf.  II.  Rudimenta  grammati-* 
ces  a  Joanne  Coleto,  decano  ecclefiae  fandi  Pauli  London, 
in  ufum  fcholaeab  ipfo  inftitutae:  commonly  called  Paul's  ac- 
cidence. London,  1539,  8vo.  III.  The  conftruSion  of  the 
eight  parts  of  fpeech  intitled,  Abiblutiffimus  de  oAo  oratio- 
nb  partium  conftru(flione  libellus :  which,  with  fome  alter- 
ations and  great  additions,  makes  up  the  fyntax  in  Lily'a 
grammar.  Antwerp,  1 530,  8vo.  IV.  Daily  devotions :  or  the 
'    Mql.  m.  B  b  chiiftian's 
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chriftian's  morning  and  evening  facrifice.    This  is  faid  not 
Knight,  p.  to  be  all  of  his  compofition.    V.  Monition  to  a  godly  life. 
197.  note.  London.  1534,  1563,  &c.   VI.  Epiftolae  ad  Erafmum.   Ma- 
ny of  them  are  printed  among  Erafmus's^  epiftles,  and  fome 
at  the  end  of  Knight's  life  of  Colet.  There  are  ftill  remain- 
ing in  manufcript  feveral  other  pieces  of  the  dean,  of  which 
the  curious  and  inquiiitive  reader  may  fee  an  account  in  his 
life  by  Knight.     It  is  probable,  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  puoliihing  any  thing  himfelf ;  for  he  had  an  inaccuracy 
and  incorreftnefs  in  his  way  of  writing,  which  was  likely  to 
expofe  him  to  the  cenfures  of  the  criticks ;    and   befides, 
was  no  perfect  mafter  of  the  Greek  tongue,  without  which 
he  thought  a  man  was  nothing.   The  pieces  above  mention- 
ed were  found  after  his  death  in  a  very  obfcure  corner  of  his 
ftudy,  as  if  he  had  defigned  they  ihould  lie  buried  in  obli- 
vion i  and  were  written  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if  intended  to 
Wood.  &c.  be  under ftood  by  no  body  but  himfelf.     With  regard  to  fer- 
Knight,  p.  nions,  he  wrote  but  few  i  for  he  generally  preached  without 

'^'*  notes. 

The  defcriptions,  which  are  given  of  his  perfon  and  cha- 
ra&er,  are  much  to  his  advantage.     He  was  a  tall,  comdy, 
graceful,  well  bred  man  ;  and  of  learning  and  piety  uncom- 
mon.    In  his  writines  his  ftyle  was  plam  and  una6Fe£led ; 
and  for  rhetorick  he  nad  rather  a  contempt,  than  a  want  of 
it.     He  could  not  bear  that  the  ftandard  of  good  writing 
{hould  be  taken  from  the  exa£l  rules  of  grammar ;  which, 
he  often  faid,  was  apt  to  ob(lru£l  a  purity  of  lan^a^^  not 
to  be  obtained  but  by  reading  the  beft  authors.     This  coo- 
tempt  of  grammar,  though  making  him  fometimes  inaccti*   ! 
rate,    and  as  we  have  obferved,   laying  him  open   to  the  \ 
criticks,  did  not  hinder  him  from  attaining  a  very  maflerljr 
fiile  ;  fo  that  his  preaching,  though  popular  and  adapted  to 
mean  capacities,  was  agreeable  to  men  of  wit  and  learning, 
and  in  particular  w^  much  admired  by  the  great  fix  Thomas 
More.     With  regard  to  fome  of  his  notions,  he  was  a  vctv 
eminent  forerunner  of  the  reformation  i  and  he  and  Eras- 
mus jointly  promoted  it,  not  only  hy  pulling  down  thofe 
ftrong  holds  of  ignorance  and  corruption,  the  fcholaftick  di- 
vinity, and  intirely  routinj^  both  the  Scotifts,  and  Thomifts, 
who  had  divided  tlie  chriftian  world  between  them,  but  alfo 
by  difcovering  the  (hamcful  abufes  of  monaftcries,  and  the  ] 
folly  and   danger   of  impofing   celibacy  upon  the  clergy;  i 
to  which  places  he  g;we  little  or  nothing  while  he  lived,  | 
and    left   not   a  farthing   to  them   when  he  died.     Colet 
thought  fimple  fornication  iii  a  prieft  more  excufable,  than 
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pride  mi  avarice  :  and  was  with  no  fort  6(  men  more  angry^ 
than  with  thbfe  bifbops,  who^  inftead  of  ihepherds,  a£ted  the 
part  of  wolves.  He  thought  none  more  execrable  than  they; 
becaufe,  under  the  pretence  of  devotions^  ceremonies,  bene- 
dictions, and  indulgences,  thev  recommended  themfelves  to 
the  veneration  of  the  people,  wnile,  in  their  hearts,  they  were 
flaves  to  filthy  lucre.  lie  condemned  auricular  confeffion  : 
and  was  content  to  fay  mafs  only  upon  Sundays  and  great 
fefl;ivals,  or  at  leaft  upon  a  very  few  days  befides.  He  had 
gathered  up  feveral  authorities  from  the  ancient  fathers 
againft  the  current  tenets  and  cuftoms  of  the  church  -,  and 
though  he  did  not  care  to  fly  in  the  face  of  the  governoxs^ 
yet  he  fhewed  a  particular  kindnefs  and  favour  to  th.ofe  who 
difliked  the  way  of  worfhipping  images.  As  to  his  moral 
qualities,  he  was  a  man  of  exemplaiy  temperance,  and  all 
other  virtues  :  and  fo  he  is  reprefented  by  his  intimate  friend 
Erafmus,  in  an  cpiftle;  to  Jodocus  Jonas,  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to  more  than  once,  and  where  the  life,  man- 
ners, and  qualifications  of  Colet  are  profeiTedly  defcribed. 

COLLIER  (Jeremy)  an  eminent  Englifh  divine,  was 
bom  at  Stow  Qui  in  Cambridgefhire,  September  23d  1 650* 
His  father  Jeremy  Collier  was  a  divine,  and  confiderable 
linguift ',  and  fome  time  mafter  of  the  free  fchool  at  Ipfwich, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk.  His  grandfather  likewife  was  a 
clergyman  fettled  at  Bradford  in  Yorkfhirc,  where  he  lived 
in  high  efleem.  He  was  born  at  Yeadon  near  Bradford,  and 
defcended  from  a  gentleman's  family  of  that  name,  feated  at 
Thirik  in  the  fame  county,  in  the  rcim  of  Henry  the  eighth. 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Smith  of  Qui  in  Cambridgemire^ 
where  her  family  was  pofleffed  of  a  confiderable  interefl,  and 
related  to  the  Sternes ;  being  by  her  mother  defcended  from 
the  Keys,  or  Cays,  of  Yorkmire  and  Lincolnihire.  He  was 
educated  under  nis  father  at  Ipfwich,  from  whence  he  was 
fent  to  Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  poor  fcholar  of  Caius 
^Uege  under  the  tuition  of  mr.  John  EUys.  His  admiffion 
rs  date  April  the  loth  1669,  in  the  19th  year  of  his 
pge.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1672-3, 
[and  that  of  mafter  of  arts  in  1676,  being  ordained  deacon 
on  September  the  24th  of  the  fame  year  by  dr.  Peter  Gun- 
Vmebifhop  of  Ely,  and  prieft  February  the  24th  1677,  by 
Ir.  Henry  Compton  bifliop  of  London.  Having  entered  into 
>iiefts  orders,  he  officiated  for  fome  time  at  the  countefs  dowa- 
ger of  Dorfct's  at  Knowle  in  Kent,  froni  whence  he  removed  to 
[lifmall  rtdl oiy  at  Ampton  near  St.  Edmund's  Bury  in  Suffolk, 
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to  which  he  was  prefentec!  by  Jamcjr  Calthorpe  cfq ;  and  infti- 
tutcd  by  dr.  Anthony  Sparrow  bifhop  of  Norwich,  Septcinbcr 
the  25th  1679.    After  he  had  held  this  benefice  fix  years,  he 
rcfigned  it,  and  came  to  London  in  1685,  and  was  feme  little 
time  after  made  ledturer  of  Grays  inn.  But  the  revolution  comc- 
Our  Kcount  j^g  on,the  publick  cxcrcifc  of  his  funftion became  impradicaWe. 
takenfrom       ^^'  ^^^^^^^  howe\'er  was   of  foo  adive  a  fpirit,    to  fit 
the  General  down  contentedly  and- fay  nothing;   and   therefore  began 
diaiooary,   the  attack  upon  the  revolution ;  for  his  pamphlet  is  faid  to 
a'e'thefe^  have  been  the  firft  written  on  that  fide  the  queftion  after  the 
formed,  u  of  prince  of  Orange's  arrival,  with  a  piece  intitled.  The  defer- 
mr,Co)lier*ttion  difcuffed  in  a  letter  to  a  country  gentleman.  London, 
own  <in«iAg  jggg^  ^^^^   This  was  written  in  anfwcr  to  a  pamphlet  of  dr. 
feVJaS.  "  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  bifliop  of  Saliftury,    called  An 
enquiry  into  the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs,  &c.  wherein  kin* 
James  is  treated  as  a  deferter  from  his  crown  ;  and  it  gave 
fuch  offence,  that,  after  the  government  was  fettled,  mr.  Col- 
lier was  feized  and  fent  to  Newgate,  where  he  continued  a 
clofe  prifoner  for  feme  months,  but  was  at  length  difchargcd 
without  being  brought  to  a  trial.     He  afterwards  publimed 
the  following  pieces :  A  tranflation  of  the  9th,  loth,   i  ith, 
and    1 2th  books   of    Sleidan's   commentaries,     1689,    4^^- 
Vindiciae  juris  regii,  or  remarks  upon  a  paper  intitled.  An 
enquiry  into  the  meafures  of  fubmiflion  to  the  fuprcme  au- 
thority, 1689,  4to.     The  author  of  this  enquiry  was  alfb 
dr.  Burnet.     Animadverfions  upon  the  modern  explanation 
of  ii.  Hen.  VIL  cap.  i.  or  a  king  de  fadlo,  1689,'  4to.     A 
caution  againft  inconfiftency,    or  the  connexion  between 
praying  and  fwearing,  in  relation  to  the  civil  powers,  .169c, 
4to.     This  difcourfe  is  a  diflliafivc  from  joining  in  publick 
afTemblies.     A  dialogue  concerning  the  times,  between  Phi- 
lobelgus  and  Semproiiius,  i6go,  4to.  To  the  right  honour- 
able the  lords,  and  to  the  gentlemen  convened  at  Weftmin- 
fter,  October  1690.     This  is  a  petition  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  birth  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  printed  upon  a  half 
fhect.     Dr.  Sherlock's  cafe  of  allegiance   confidered,   with 
fome  remarks  upon  his  vindication,  1691,  4to.  A  brief  eflky 
concerning  the  independency  of  church  power,   1692,  4to. 
The  defign  of  this  efTay  is   to  prove  the  publick  aflcmblics 
guilty  01  fcbifm,  upon  account   of  their  being  held  under 
uich  bifhops,  as  hrul  afllimed,  or  owned  fuch  as  had  afltimed, 
.    the  fees  of  thofe,  who  were  deprived   for  not  takino-  the 
oaths  of  the  new  ovcfnm^^nt. 

Thus  did  mr.  Collier,  by  fuch  ways  and  means  as  were 

in  his  power,  continue  to  oppofc  witlr  great  vigour  and  fpl- 
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rit,  the  revolution  and  all  its  abettors  ;  and  thus  he  became 
obnoxious  to  the  men  in  power,  who  only  waited  for  an 
occaiion  to  feize  him.  That  occafion  at'  length  came  ;  for 
information  being  given  to  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  then 
fecretary  of  ftate,  that  mr.  Collier,  with  one  mr.  Newton, 
another  nonjuring  clergyman,  was  gone  down  to  Romney 
marfh,  with  a  view  offending  to,  or  receiving  intelligence  from 
the  other  fide  of  the  water,  meflengers  were  fent  down  to 
apprehend  them.  They  were  brought  to  London,  and  after 
a  (hort  examination  oy  the  earl,  committed  to  the  gate- 
houfe.  This  was  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1692.  They 
were  admitted  to  bail,  and  releafed;  but  mr.  Collier  making 
a  fcruple  of  remaining  upon  bail,  becaufe  he  conceived  that 
carried  in  it  an  acknowledgement  of  the  jurifdicSion  of  the 
court,  in  which  the  bail  was  taken,  and  confcquently  of  the 
power,  from  whence  the  authority  of  the  court  was  derived, 
iurrendered  in  the  dlfcharge  of  his  bail  before  the  lord  chief 
juftice  Holt,  and  was  committed  to  the  king's  bench  prifon. 
He  was  releafed  again,  at  the  interceffion  of  friends,  in  a 
very  few  days ;  but  did  not  let  the  affair  drop,  without  attempt- 
ing to  fupport  his  principles  and  justify  his  conduft.  For 
this  purpofe  he  wrote  the  following  pieces,  of  which  it  is  faid, 
there  were  only  five  copies  printed.  The  cafe,  of  giving  bail 
to  a  pretended  authority  examined,  dated  from  the  king's 
bench,  November  23,  1692;  with  a  preface  dated  Decem- 
ber 1692,  and  a  letter  to  fir  John  Holt,  dated  November  30, 
1692  :  and  alfo  a  reply  to  fome  remarks  upon  the  cafe  of  giving 
bail,  &c.  dated  April  1693.  H:;  wrote  foon  after  this,  A 
perfuailve  to  confideration  tendered  to  the  royalifts,  particu- 
larly thofe  of  the  church  of  England,  1693,  4to.  It  was 
afterwards  reprinted  in  8vo,  together  with  his  vindica- 
tion of  it,  againft  a  piece  intitled.  The  layman's  apology. 
He  wrote  alfo  Remarks  upon  the  London  gazette,  relating 
to  the  Streights  fleet,  and  the  battle  of  Landcn  in  Flanders. 
1693,  4to. 

We  hear  no  more  of  mr.  Collier,  till  the  year  1696 ;  and 
then  we  find  him  ailing  a  very  extraordinary  part,  in  regard 
to  fir  John  Friend  and  fir  William  Perkins,  who  were  coi>- 
vi£led  of  being  concerned  in  the  aiTaflination  plot.  The  laA 
was  this :  mr.  Collier,  with  mr.  Cook  and  mr.  Snatt,  two 
clergymen  x)f  his  own  way  of  thinking,  attended  thofe  un- 
happy perfons,  at  the  place  of  their  execution,  upon  the  3d  of 
April ;  where  mr.  Collier  folemnly  abfolved  the  former,  as 
mr.Cook  did  the  latter,  and  all  three  joined  in  the  impofition 
of  hands  upon  them  both.     This,  as  might  well  be  cxpefted,  0° En^^  J,,j| 
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made  a  very  great  noife,  and  was  looked  upon  as  an  high 
infult  on  the  civil  and  ccclcfiaftical  government;  for  which 
reafon  there  was  a  declaration,  figned  by  the  two  archbi- 
{hops  and  twelve  of  their  fuffragans^  in  which  they  fignified 
their  abhorrence  of  this  fcandalous  and  irregular,  this  fchif- 
piatical  and  feditious  proceeding.     But  ecclefiaftical  cenfure 
was  not  all  they  underwent :  they  were  profecuted  41fo  in  the 
fecular  courts,  as  enen^ies   to  the  government.     In  confc- 
quence  of  this,  mr.  Cook  and  mr,  Snatt  were  committed  to 
Newgate,  but  afterwards  releafcd  without  being  brought  to  a 
(rial ;  but  mr.  Collier  having  ftill  his  old  fcruple  about  put- 
ting in  bail,  and  abfconding,  was  outlawed,  and  fo  continu- 
ed to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  did  not  fail  however  to  have 
recourfe  to  his  pen,  as  ufual,  in  order  to  juftify  hi^  conduct 
upon  this  occafion  i    and  therefore  publiihed  A  defence  of 
the  abfolution  given  to  fir  William  Perkins  at  the  place  of 
execution ;  wjth  a  farther  vindication  thereof,  occafioned  by 
a  paper,  iptitled  A  declaration  of  the  fenfe  of  the  archbiibop^ 
^nd  biihops,  &c.  the  firft  dated  April  9, 1696,  the  other  April 
21,  1696,  to  which  is  added,  A  poftfcript  in  relation  to  a  paper 
called  An  anfwer  to  his  defence,  &c,  dated  April  25.  Alfo  A 
|-eply  to  the  abfolution  of  a  penitent  according  to  the  directions 
of  tne  church  of  England,  &c.  dated  May  20,  1696:  and  An 
^nfwer  to'  the  animadvcrfions  on  two  pamphlets  lately  pub- 
Jiftied  by  mr.  Collier,  &c.  dated  July  i,   1696,  4to. 

When  this  affair  was  over,  mr.  Collier  employed  himfelf 
in  reviewing  and  finifliing  feveral  mifccllaneous  pieces  of  his. 
Which  he  publifhed  under  the  title  of  Effays  upon  fevenu 
pioral  fubje£b.     They  conf^ft  of  three  volumes  in  8vo  5  the 
/  firft  of  which  was  printed  in  the  year  1627,  the  fecond  ii| 

1705,  and  the  third  in  1709.  They  are  written  ia a  very  extra- 
prdinary  rnztintVy  with  fuch  a  mixture  of  learning  and  wit^and 
in  a  ftile  fo  eafy  and  flowing,  that  notwithftanding  the  preja- 
jdice  of  party,  which  ran^  as  may  eafily  be  imagined^  ftrong 
|igainft  him,  they  were  generally  well  received,  and  have 
run  through  many  editions  fince.  It  was  the  fuccefs  of  the 
irft  volume,  which  encouraged  the  author  to  add  the  other 

SvO.  In  the  ^ear  1698,  he  made  an  attempt  to  rctorm  the 
age,  by  publifhing  his  Short  view  of  the  immorality  and 
f  rofanenefs  of  the  JEnglift  ftage,  together  with  the  feiifc  of' 
antiquity  upon  this  argument,  Svo.  This  engaged  him  in  a  ^ 
controverfy  with  ^he  wits  of  thofe  times ;  and  O^ngreve  ana 
Vanbrugb,  whom,  with  many  others  he  had  taken  to  ta(k 
yery  feverely,  appeared  openly  againft  him.  The  pieces  he 
wrote  in  this  coafli£L   befides  d^e  fitft  already  mentioned, 
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were,  2.  A  defence  of  the  fhort  view,  being  a  reply  to  mr. 
Congreve*s  Amendments,  &c.  and  to  the  vindication  of 
the  author  of  tne  Relapfe,  1699,  8vo.  3.  A  fecond  defence 
of  the  ftiort  view,  being  A  reply  to  a  book  intitled,  The 
anc4ent  and  modern  ftages  furveyed,  &c.  1700,  8vo:  th^ 
book  here  replied  to  was  written  by  dr.  Drake.  4.  Mr. 
Collier's  DiiTuafive  from  the  play-houle :  in  a  letter  to  a  pcr-» 
fon  of  quality,  occafioned  by  the  late  calamity  of  the  tern- 
peft,  1703,  8vo.  5.  A  farther  vindication,  of  the  ftiort 
view,  &c.  in  which  the  objeftions  of  a  late  book  intitled,  A 
defence  of  plays,  are  confidered,  1708,  8vo.  The  Defence 
of  plays  has  dr.  Filmer  for  its  author.  In  this  controverfy 
with  the  ftage,  mr.  Collier  exerted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft  ad- 
vantage ;  and  fliewed,  that  a  clergyman  might  have  wit,  as 
well  as  learning  and  reafon,  on  his  fide.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  his  labours  here  were  attended  with  fuccefs,  and  a(S^u- 
ally  produced  repentance  and  amendment ;  for  it  is  allowed 
on  all  hands,  that  the  decorum,  which  has  been  for  the  moft 
part  obferved  by  the  modern  writers  of  dramatick  poetiy,  is 
intirely  owing  to  the  animadverfions  of  mr.  Collier.  What 
mrl  Dryden  faid  upon  this  occaiion,  will  ftiew,  that  this  is 
not  obferved  without  fuificient  foundation.  **  I  fliall  fay  the 
"  lefs  of  mr.  Collier,  becaufe  in  many  things  he  has  tax- 
**  ed  me  juftly ;  and  I  have  pleaded  guilty  to  all  thoughts 
*'  and  expreffions  of  mine,  which  can  be  truly  arraigned  of 
**  obfcenity,  profanenefs,  or  immorality,  ancl  retra£l  them. 
**  If  he  be  my  enemy,  let  him  triumph  ;  if  he  be  my  friend, 
^^  as  I  have  given  him  no  perfonal  occafton  to  be  otherwife^ 
he  will  be  glad  of  my  repentance.  It  becomes  me  not 
to  draw  my  pen  *  in  the  defence  of  a  bad  caufe,  when  I 
have  fo  often  drawn  it  for  a  good  one."  If  mr.  CongrevcDryden'i 
9^d  fir  John  Vanbrugh  had  taken  the  fame  method  with  mr.  preface  to 
Di/den,  and  made  an  ingenuous  confeffion  of  their  faults,  ^*' ^•*****' 
they  would  have  retired  with  a  better  grace  than  they  did  : 
for  it  is  certain,  that  with  all  the  wit,  which  they  have 
fliewn  in  their  reCpc&ivt  vindications,  they  make  but  a 
very  indifferent  figure. 

The  next  thing  mr.  Collier  imdertook  was  a  work  of  great 
induftry,  rather  than  genius  $  and  that  was  the  tranflating 
of  Moreri's  great  hiftorical,  geographical,  genealogical, 
and  poetical  di6Honary.  The  two  firft  volumes  were 
printed  in  the  year  1701,  the  third  under  the  title  of  a  fup- 
plement  in  1705,  ami  the  fourth,  which  is  called  an  ap^ 
pendix,  in  1721.  About  the  time  that  the  firft  volume  of 
the  didionary  came  out^  he  publiflied  a  tranflation  of  that 
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excellent  book   of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus^  con- 
cerning  himfelf:     to  whicn    is    added    the   mythologica' 
pi^ure  of  Cebes,  &c.  In  the  reign  of  queen  Ahne,  fome 
overtures  were  made  to  engage  him  to   a  compliance,    and 
he  was  promifed  confiderable  preferment,  if  he  would  ac- 
knowledge and  fubmit  to  the  government »  but  as  he  be- 
came a  nonjuror  upon  a  principle  of  confcience,    he  could 
not  be  prevailed  upon  to  liften  to  any  terms,     Afterward$ 
he  publifhed  in  two  volumes  folio.  An  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
of   Great    Britain,    chiefly    of   England,     from    the    firft 
planting  of  chriftianity,    to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  II.  with  a  brief  account  of  the  affairs  of  religion  in 
Ireland,  collefted  from  the  beft  ancient  hiftorians,  councils, 
and  records.     The  firft  volume,  which  comes  down  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  publiihed  in  the  year   1708,  the 
fecond  in  1714.     This  hiftoiy  which  is  written  with  great 
judgement,  and  contains,  befides  a  relation  of  fa<5ts,  many 
curious  difcourfes  upon  ecclefiaftical  and  religious  fubje<5ts, 
was  taken  to  tafk  by  biftiop  Burhet,  biftiop  Nicholfon,  and 
^r.  Kcnnet,  afterwards  biftiop  of  Peterborough ;  but  was  de- 
fended by  mr.  Collfer  in  two  pieces.     The  firft  was  intitled 
An  anfwer  to  fome  exceptions  in  biftiop  Burnet's  third  part 
of  the  hiftory  of  the  reformation,  &c.  againft  mr.  Collier's 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory ;  together  with  a  reply  to  fome  remarks 
in  bifliop'  Nicholion's  Englifti  hiftorical  library  &c.  upon 
thp  fame  fubjeft,  London,  1715  i  the  fecond,  fome  remarks 
on  dr.  Kennet's  fecond  and  third  letters  y  wherein  his  mifre- 
prefentations  of  mr.  Collier's  ecclefiaftical  hiftory  are  laid 
open,  and  his  calumnies  difproved.  London,  17 17.  We  can- 
not but  obferve,  to  mr.  Collier's  credit,  an  inftance  of  his 
great  impartiality,    in  the  fecond  volume  of  his   hiftory} 
which  is,  that  in  difculpating  the  preft)yterians  from  the  im- 
putation- of  their  being  confenting  to  the  murder  of  king 
Charles  I.  he  has  ftiewn,  that  as  they  only  had  it  in  their 
power  to  oppofe,  fq  to  the  utmoft  of  that  power  thev  did  op- 
pofe,  and  proteft  againft  that  bloody  ac^,  both  berore^  and 
|.P|9,;6o.  after  it  was  committed. 

In  the  year  1713,  mr.  Collier,  as  is  confidently  related, 
was  confecrated  a  bifliop  by  dr.  George  Hicks,  who  had  him- 
felf been  confecrated  fuffragan  of  Thetford  by  the  deprived 
biftiops  of  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Peterborough,  February  igt 
1694,  As  he  grew  in  years,  his  health  became  impaired  by 
'  frequfint  attacks  of  the  ftone,  to  which  his  fedentary  life  pro- 
bably contributed :  fo  that  he  publiftied  nothing  more,  but 
i  VpIufQ^  of  prai^c^l  difcourfes  in  1725,  and  af}  addition^ 
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'crmon  upon  God  not  the  origin  of  evil,  in  1726.  Befides 
|rhat  has  been  mentioned,  he  wrote  fome  prefaces  to 
other  men's  works;  and  publifhed  alfo  an  advertifement  againft 
btihop  Burnet's  hiftory  of  his  own  times ;  this  was  printed  on 
a  flip  of  paper,  and  diperfed  in  all  the  coffee  houfes  in  the 
year  1724,  and  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Evening  poft.  No.  2254. 
He  died  of  the  ftone  upon  the  26th  of  April  1 726,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age;  and  was  interred  three  days  after  in  the 
church  yard  of  St.  Pancras  near  London.  He  was  a  very  in- 

gciiious,  learned,  moral,  and  religious   man  ;  and  though 
iff  in  his  opinions,  is  faid  to  have  had  nothing  ftiffor  pe- 
dantick  in  his  behaviour,  but  a  great  deal  of  life,  fpirit,  and 
innocent  freedom.     His  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters  was 
not  confined  to  his  own  country :    for  the  learned  father 
Courbeville,  who  tranflated  in  French  the  Hero  of  Baltha- 
zar Gratlan,  in  his  preface  to  that  work,  fpeaks  in  high 
terms  of  praife  of  rar.  Collier's  mifcellaneous  eflays ;  which^ 
he  fays,  fet  him  upon  a  level  with  Montaigne,  St.  Evremondy  , 
La  iDruyere^  &c.     The  fame  perfon  tranflated  into  French 
his  (hort  view  of  the  Englifh,  ftage ;  where  he  fpeaks  of  him 
again  with  ftrong  expreflions  of  admiration  and  efteem. 

COLLINS  (John)  an  eminent  accomptant  and  noa- 
thcmatian,  was  the  fon  of  a  nonconformift  divine,  and  bom 
at  Wood  Eaton  near  Oxford;  upon  the  5th  of  March  1624.  Wood'i 
At  fixt^en  years  of  age  he  was  put  apprentice  to  a  book-  ^*'  ^*®"» 
feller  at  Oxford ;  but  foon  left  that  trade^  suid  wa3  employed 
as  clerk  under  mr.  John  Mar,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
kitchen  to  prince  Charles,  afterwards  king  Charles  IL 
This  Mar  was  eminent  for  his  mathematical  knowledge, 
and  noted  for  thofe  excellent  dials  of  his,  with  which  the 
gardens  of  king  Charles  I.  were  adorned :  and  under  him 
mr»  Collins  iiaade  no  fmall  progrefs  in  the  mathematicks.  The 
inteftiiie  war$  and  troubles  increafmg,  he  left  that  employ- 
ment, and  went  to  fea,  where  he  fpent  feven  years ;  the 
greateft  part  of  it  in  an  Englifli  merchantman,  which  became 
a  man  of  war  in  the  Venetian  fervice  againft  the  Turks,  Here 
having  leifure,  he  applied  himfelf  to  merchants  accompts,  i 

and  fome  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  for  which  he  had 
a  natural  genius;  upon  his  return  he  took  to  the  profeffion  of 
an  accomptant,  and  compofed  feveral  ufeful  treatifes  upon 
pradical  fubje(9:s.  In  the  year  1652,  he  publiflied  a  work 
in  folio,  intitled.  An  introdu<^ion  to  merchants  accompts : 
which  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1665,  with  an  addition^ 
part,  intitled.  Supplements  to  accomptantfhip  and  aritbmetick. 
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A  final!  part  of  this  work,  relating  to  intcreft,  was  reprinted 
in  1685,  in  a  fmall  odbvo  volume.     In  the  year  1658,  he 
,  publifhed  at   London,    in  quarto,  a  treatifc,   called.    The 
fedlor  on  a  quadrant }  containing  the  defcription  and  ufe 
of  four  feveral  quadrants,  each  accommodated  for  the  making 
of  fun-diais,  &c.  with  an  appendix  concerning  refleded  dial- 
ling, from  a  glafs  placed  at   any  reclination.     In  1659,  he 
publifhed,   in  quarto,    his  Geometrical  dialling ;    and    alfo 
the  fame  year,  his  Mariners  plain  fcale  new  plamed.     In  the 
Philofophical  tranfaclions  of  the  royal  fociety  of  London,  of 
which  he  was   now  become  a  member,  he  fully  explained 
and  demonftrated   the  rule  given  by  the  learned  jefuit  De 
Billy,  for  "  finding  the  number  of  the  Julian  period  for  any 
I  *'  year  affigned,  the  cycles  of  the  fun  and  moon  with  the 
No.  ?o.       "  jRortian  indiftion  for  the  years  being  given."    To  this  he 
Ant  Decemb.  {j^s  added  fome  very  neatly  contrived   rules,  for  the  ready 

*  ^'         finding  on  what  day  of  the  week,  any  day  of  thp   month 

falls  for  ever;  and  other .ufeful  and  neceflary  kalendar  rules. 

In  the  fame  tranfaftions,  he  has  a  curious  difTertation  con- 
Ho.  46.  ccming  the  refolution  of  equations  in  numbers.  In  No. 
*^P^*     69  for  March  1671,  he  has  given  a  mofl  elegant  conftruc- 

*  ' '         tion  of  that  chronographical  problem :  namely.  The  diflan- 

ces  of  three  obje£ls  in  the  fame  place,  and  the  angles  made 
at  a  fourth  place  in  that  plane,  by  obferving  each  objeA, 
being  given ;-  to  find  the  diftances  of  thofe  objefts  from  the 
place  of  obfervation.  In  the  year  1680,  he  publifhed  a  fniall 
treatife  in  quarto,  intitled,  A  plea  for  the  bringing  in  of 
Irifh  cattle,  and  keeping  out  the  fifh  caught  by  foreigners ; 
together  with  an  addrefs  to  the  members  of  parliament  of 
the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  about  the  advance- 
ment of  tin,  fifhery,  and  divers  manufadures.  In  the  year 
1682,  he  publifhea  in  quarto,  A  difcourfe  of  fait  and  fifhery  j 
and  in  the  Philofophical  tranfadions,  No.  159  for  May  1684, 
there  is  publifhed  a  letter  from  our  author  to  the  learned 
dr.  John  Wallis,  giving  his  thoughts  about  fome  defe£b  in 
^gebra.  Befides  thefe  produdions  of  his  own,  he  was  the 
chief  promoter  of  many  other  valuable  publications  in  his 
time.  It  is  to  him,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  pub- 
.  lication  of  dr.  Barrow's  optical  and  geometrical  le£hires ;  h» 
abridgment  of  Archimedcs's  works,  and  of  Apollonius^s  co- 
nicks  ;  mr.  Branker's  tranflation  of  Rhonius's  akebra, 
with  dr.  Pcirs  additions  j  mr.  Kcrfey*s  algebra ;  dr.  Wallis's 
hiilory  of  algebra;  mr.  Strode  of  combinations;  and  many 
other -excdlent  works,  which  were  procur^  by  his  unwea-^ 
lied  fdiqtations. 

While 
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While  Anthony  carl  of  Shaftefbury  was  lord  chancellor, 
he  nominated   mr.  Collins  in  divers  references  concerning 
fuits  depending  in  Chancery,  about  intricate  accounts,  to 
afllfl  in  the  ftating  thereof.     From  this  time  his  aiEftance  wood»  Ibi4. 
was  often  ufed  in  other  places,  and  by  other  perfons ;    by 
which  he  acquired,  fays  mr.  Wood,  fome  wealth  and  much 
fame,  and  became  accounted,  in  matters  of  that  nature,  the 
mod  ufeful  and  neceflary  pcrfon  of  his  times ;  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  made  accomptant  to  the  royal 
filhery  company.     In  the  year  1682,  after  the  aft  at  Oxford 
was  nnifhed,  he  rode  from  thence  to  Malmibury  in  Wilt- 
fliire,  in  order  to  view  the  ground  to  be  cut  for  a  river  be- 
tween the  Ifis  and  the  Avon  j  and  drinking  too  large  a  quan- 
tity of  cyder,  after  a  hot  day's  journey,  he  fell  into  a  con- 
fumption,  of  which   he  died,  at  his  noufe  on  Garlick-hill 
in  London,  upon  the  loth  of  November  1683.    About  five 
and  twenty  years  after  his  death,  all  his  papers  and  moft  of 
his  books  came  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  and  ingenious 
William  Jones,  efqj  fellow  of  the  royal  fociety;  among  which 
were  found  manufcripts  upon  mathematical  fubjefts  of  mr. 
Briggs,  mr.  Oughtred,  dr.  Pell,  dr.  Scarborough,  dr.  Barrow, 
and  mr.  Ifaac  Newton,  with  a  ^multitude  of  letters  received 
from,  and  copies  of  letters  fcnt  to,  many  leamedperfons,  par- 
ticularly dr.  Pell,  dr.  Wallis,    dr.  Barrow,  mr.Ifaac  Newton, 
mr.  James  Gregory,  mr.  Flamftead,  mr.  Townley,  mr.  Baker, 
mr.   Barker,    mr.  Branker,   dr.  Bernard,  mr.  Slullus,   nu:. 
Leibnitz,  mr.  Ifchirphaus,  father  Bertet,  and  others.     From^^*^ 
thefe  papers  it  is  evident,  that  mr.  Collins  held  a  conftant  *     "*^* 
correfpondence  for  many  years  with  all  the  eminent  mathe- 
maticians of  his  time,  and  (pared  neither  pains  nor  coft  to 
procure  what  was  requifite  to  promote  real  fcience.     Many 
of  the  late  difcoveries  in  phyfical  knowledge,  if  not   aftually 
made  by  him,  were  yet  brought  about  by  his  endeavours^ 
Thus  in  the  year  1666,  he  had  under  confederation  the  man- 
ner of  dividing  the  meridian  line  on  the  true  nautical  chart ; 
a  problem  of  the  utmoil  confequence  in  navigation :  and 
fome  time  after  he  engaged  mr.  ^tid[lolas  Mercator,  mr.  Gre- 
gory, dr.  Barrow,  mr.  Ifaac  Newton,  and  dr.  Wallis,  fe- 
veraliy,  to  explain  and  iSnd  an  eafy  praftical  mediod  of 
doing  it,  which  excited  mr.  Leibnitz,  dr.  Ralley,  mr.  Ber- 
tioulfi,  and  all  who  had  capacity  to  think  upon  fuch  a  fub- 
jeft,  to  give  their  folutions  of  it.    And  by  this  means  the 
|M:aftice  of  that  moft  ufeful  propofition  b  reduced  to  the 
greateft  fimplicity  imaginable.     He  employed  fome  of  the 
f^me  bands  uoan  the  fhortehing  and  facilitttiiig  the  method  of 
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computations  by  logarithms,  till  at  laft  that  whole  affair  was 
completed  by  dr.  Halley.  It  was  mr.  Collins,  who  engaged 
all  that  were  able  to  make  any  advances  in  the  i'cienccs,  in 
a  ftridl  enquiry  into  the  feveral  parts  of  learning,  which 
each  had  a  peculiar  talent  for.  He  fet  them  all  to  work, 
by  (hewing,  where  the  defedl  was  in  any  ufcful  branch  of 
knowledge^  by  pointing  out  the  difficulties  attending  fuch 
an  enquiry  j  by  fetting  forth  the  advantages  of  completing 
that  fubjeftj  and,  laflly,  by  keeping  up  a  fpirit,  and  a 
Gefl.  dift.  wa^m  defire  of  making  further  difcovcrics  and  improve- 
ments. 

Mr.  Collins  was  likewife  the  regifter  of  all  the  new  im- 
provements made  in  the  mathematical  fcience  :  the  magazine, 
to  which  all  the  curious  had  recourfc ;  and  the  common  re* 
pofitory,  where  every  part  of  ufeful  knowledge  was  to  be 
found.    It  was  upon  this  account,  that  the  learned  ftiled  him 
See  IDT.  De'*  the  Englifli  Mcrfcnus."     If  fome  ot  his  correfpondents 
Mai«caux'»  had  not  obliged  him  to  conceal  their  communications,  there 
P!*^***»  P*  could  have  been  no  difpute  about  the  priority  of  the  inven- 
cueil  dc  di-  tion  of  a  method  of  analyfis,  the  honour  of  which  evidently 
^Tfe'i  piece!  belongs  to  the  excellent  nr  Ifaac  Newton.    This  appears  un- 
furiiphilo- jg^j^gjy  f,.Qjjj  nir.  Collins 's  papers,  printed  in  the  Comraer- 
refigion  na-ciu^i  epiftolicum  D.  Joannis  Collins  &  aliorum  de  analyfi 
tnrelle,  rhi-promota  :  juflu  focietatis  regiae  in  lucem  cditum.     London, 
ftorie,lcima-j-j2    in  quarto. 

themaciquet    '  ^ 

m.Ldbaits,     COLLINS  (Anthony)  a  very  extraordinary  man  and 
CUrkc,       eminent  writer,  was  the  fon  of  Henry  Collins,  efq;  a  gen- 
&  autre"' cc-  ^^"^*"  of  confiderable   fortune ;  and  born  at  Hefton  near 
lebret  au-    Hounflow  in  Middlefex,  upon  the  2ift  of  June,  1676.     He 
tfuts,         was   educated  in  claflical  learning  at  Eton  fchool,  and  re- 
Gen.  dift.   n^Qy^d  from  thence  to  King's  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  had  for  his  tutor  mr.  Francis  Hare,  afterwards  bifhop  of 
Chichefter.     Upon  leaving  college  he  went  to  London,  and 
was  entered  a  ftudcnt  in  the  Temple ;  but  not  relifhing  the 
ftudy  of  the  law,  he  abfconded  it,  and  applied   himfelf  to 
letters  in  general.     In  the  year   1 700  he  publiflied  a  traid, 
intitled.  Several  of  the  London  cafes  confidered.     He  cul- 
tivated an  acquaintance  and  maintained  a  correfpondence  with 
mr.  Locke,  in  the  year  1703  and  1704  ;  and  that  mr.  Locke 
had  not  only  a  common  friendly  regard,  but  even  a  prodi- 
gious efteem  for^  and  opinion  ot  him,  appears  from  fome  let- 
ters of  that  great  man  to  him,  publifhed  by  mr.  Des  Mai- 
zeau^  in  his  collection  of  feveral  pieces  of  mr.  John  Locke, 
never  before  printed,  or  not  extant  in    his  works.     In  a 
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letter  dated  from  Oates  in  Eflex,  Oftober  29,  1703,  mr. 
Locke  writes  as  follows  :   **  You  complain  of  a  great  many 
•'  defefts;  and   that  very  complaint  is   the  higheft  recom- 
**  tnendation  I  could  deiirc,   to  make  me  love  and  efteem 
**  you,  and  defire  your  frlendfhip.     And  if  I  were  now  fet- 
**  ting  out  in  the  world,  I  fhould  think  it  my  great  happinefe 
*'  to  have  fuch  a  companion  as  you,  who  had  a  true  relifii 
*'  of  truth,  would  in  eameft  feek  it  with  me,  from  whom 
I  might  receive  it  undifguifed,  and  to  whom  I  might  com- 
municate what  I  thought  true,  freely."    In  another  let- 
ler  dated  from  Oates,  September  11,  1704,  he  writes  thus: 
He  that  hath  any  thing  to  do  with  you,  muft  own,  that 
friendfhip  is  the  natural  produft  of  your  conftitution ;  and 
your  foul,  a  noble  foil,  is  enriched  with  the  two  moft 
valuable  qualities  of  human  nature,  truth  and  friendfhip. 
**  What  a  treafure  have  I  then  iii  fuch  a  friend,  with  whom 
*'  I  can  converfe,  and  be  enlightened  about  the  higheft  fpe- 
**  culations  ?"  Mr.  Locke,  who  died  upon  the  28th  of  Octo- 
ber 1704,  left  alfo  a  letter  dated  the  23d,  to  be  delivered 
to  mr;  Collins  after  his  deceafe,  full  of  confidence  and  the 
warmeft  aiFe£^ion ;  which  letter  is  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lection above-mentioned.    It  is  plain  from  thefe  memorials, 
that  mr.  Collins  at   that  time  appeared  to  mr.  Locke  to  be   . 
an  impartial  and  difinterefted  enquirer  after  truth.     How  far 
that  great  philofopher,  who  was  undoubtedlya  friend  to  re- 
velation, would  have   altered  his  opinion  of  him,  had  he 
lived  to  fee  his  other  works  publifhed,  is  not  very  difficult  • 
for  the  reader  to  conceive. 

*In  the  year  1707,  he  publifhed  An  efTay  concerning  the 
ufe  of  reaion  in  propofitions,  the  evidence  whereof  depends 
upon  human  teftimony  :  afecond  edition  of  which  was  printed 
in  octavo  in  1709.  He  publifhed  this  piece,  as  it  is  re- 
markable he  did  all  his  other  writings,  without  his  name.  The 
fame  year  1707^  he  engaged  in  a  controverfy,  then  on  foot 
between  mr.  Dodwell  and  mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  concerning 
the  natural  immortality  of  the  foul.  We  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  this  controverfy,  under  the  article  of  Clarke :  as 
for  mr.  Collins,  the  pieces  he  wrote  in  it,  are  as  follow  : 
1.  A  letter  to  the  learned  mr.  Henry  Dodwell,  containing 
fome  remarks  on  a  pretended  demonflration  of  the  immateri- 
ality and  natural  immortality  of  the  foul,  in  mr.  Clarke's  anf- 
wer  to  his  late  epiflolary  difcourfe,  &c.  1707,  in 8vo-  Theie 
was  a  fecond  edition  correfted  in  1709.  2.  A  reply  to 
mr.  Clarke's  defence  of  his  letter  to  mr.  Dodwell;  with  a 
poflfcript  to  mr.  Milles's  anfwer  to  mr.  Dodwell's  epiflolary 
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difcourfe,  17079  in  8vo.  There  was  a  fecond  edition  cor«> 
re&ed  of  this  piece^  printed  in  1709.  3.  Reflexions  on 
mr.  Clarke's  fecond  defence  of  his  letter  to  mr.  Dodwell^ 
1707^  in  8vo.  There  was  a  fecond  edition  corre£ied  in  171 1« 
4»  An  anfwer  to  mr.  Clarke's  third  defence  of  his  letter  to 
mr.  Dodwell,  1708,  in  8vo.  Of  this  there  Was  a  fecond  edi- 
tion correded  in  1711. 

In  December  1 709,  came  out  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  Prleft- 
craft  in  perfeSion  ;  or,  a  detedlion  of  the  fraud  of  infert- 
ing  and  continuing  that  claiife,  the  church  hath  power  to 
decree  rites  and  ceremonies,   and  authority  in  controvert 
fies  of  faith,  in  the  twentieth  article  of  the  articles  of  the 
church  of  England.    And  in  February,  the  year  following, 
another  called.  Reflexions  on  a  late    pamphlet,   intitled, 
Prieftcraft  in  perfeXion,  &c.  both  written  by  our  author. 
The  fecond  and  third  editions  of  his  Prieftcraft  in  perfeXion 
were  printed,  with  correXions,  in  1 610  in  8vo.     This  book 
occafioned  great  and  diligent  inquiries  into  the  fubjeX,  and 
was  refleded  on  in  divers  pamphlets,  fermons,  and  treatifes. 
Thcfe  were  anfwered  by  mr.  Collins,  .but  not  till  the  year 
1724,  in  a  work  intitled.  An  hiftorical  and  critical  efTay 
on  the  thirty  nine  articles  of  the  church  of  England :  where^ 
in  it  is  demonftrated,  that  this  claufe,  the  church,  ice.  in- 
ferted  in  the  twentieth  article,  is  not  a  part  of  the  article, 
as  they  were  eftablifhed  by  9jQ.  of  parliament  in  the  13th  of 
Elizabeth,  or  agreed  on  by  the  convocations  of  1 562  and  1 5  7 1  • 
This  eflay  however  was  principally  defighed  as  an  anfwer 
to  The  vindfcation  of  the  church  of  England  from  the  af- 
perdons  of  a  late  libel,  intitled,  Prieftcraft  in  perfeftionf 
wherein  the  contrQVerted  claufe  of  the  church's  power  in  the 
twentieth  article  is  ftiewn  to  be  of  equal  authority  with  all 
the  reft  of  the  ardcles  in  17 10,  and  to  An  eflay  on  the  thirty 
nine  articles   by  dr.  Thomas   Bennet,  publifticd   in   1715  : 
two  chief  works,  fays  mr.  Collins,  which  feem  written  by 
chofen  champions,  who  have  been  fupplled  with  materials 
from  all  quarters,  and  have  taken  great  pains  thcmfelves  to 
Introduc-    put  their  materials  into  the  moft  artful  light.     In  the  pre- 
tiontoeflAy^face,  he  tells  us,  that  he  undertook  this  work  at  the  foli- 
&c  p.  46.  citations  of  a  worthy  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  Vho  knew  that 
he  had  made  fome  inquiries  into  the  modern  ;ecclefiaftical 
hiftory  of  England  j  and,  particularly,  that  he  was  prepar- 
ing An  hiftory  of  the  variations  of  the  church  of  England 
and  its  clergy,  from  the  reformation  down  to  this  time,  with 
an  anfwer  to  the  cavils  of  the  papifts,  made  on  occafion  of 
the  faid  variations;     But  this  work  never  appeared.     As  to 
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the  eflay  In  queftion,  he  concludes  it  with  drawing  up  in'brief 
the  demonftration,  promifed  in  the  title  page,  and  given  in 
the  book;  whicb^is  as  follows :  **  The  articles  of  the  church 
^^  of  England  are  fuppofed  to  have  their  convocationalautho- 
**  rity  from  the  convocation  of  i  j;62,  which  fij  1  agreed  on  * 

**  them;  ahd  from  the  convocation  of  1571,  whici.,  after  hav- 
^^  ing  revifed  and  made  alterations  in,  and  additions  to,  them, 
**  agreed  on  them  again.  The  way  of  paiBng  afts  of  convo- 
cation is  by  the  fubfcription  of  tne  majority  of  the  members 
of  each  houfe  by  themfelves.  The  manufcript  articles, 
which  pafTed  the  convocation  in  1 562,  and  were  fubfcribed 
by  the  majority  of  both  houfes,  are  extant ;  as  are  the  ma^ 
*' nufcript  articles  of  157 1,  with  the  fubfcriptions  of  the 
**  upper  houfe.  And  both  thefe  manufcripts  are  without  the 
^*  claufe.  The  parliament  in  157 1  did,  by  a  fhltute  intitled, 
**  An  aft  for  .the  minifters  of  the  church  to  be  of 
•*  found  religion,  confirm  articles  of  religion,  comprifed 
'<  in  an  imprinted  Englifh  book  intitled.  Articles,  &c.  put 
**  forth  by  the  queen's  authority.  All  the  Englifh  printed 
**  books  of  the  articles  extant  before  1 5  7 1  j  and  while  the  par- 
"  liament  were  making  this  ftatute,  bore  the  title  recited  in 
**  the  ftatute,  and  were  without  the  claufe.  Wherefore  it  fol- 
"  lows,  that. the  claufe  has  neither  the  authority  of  the  con- 
"  vocation  nor  parliament."  The  reader  may  fee,  if  hepleafes, 
the  whole  ftate  of  this  controverfy  in  mr.  Collier's  Ecclefiafti-  Pttt  n. 
cal  hiftory,  where  particular  notice  is  taken  of  our  author.     B.  vt. 

In  the  year  17 10,  he  publiihed  A  vindication  of  the  di-P'f*^'^?'* 
vine  attributes,  in  fome  remarks  on  the  archbifhop  of  Dub- 
lin's fermon,  intitled.  Divine  predeftination  and  foreknow- 
ledge conflfting  with  the  freedom  of  man's  will.  In  March 
171 1,  hei^ent  over  to  Holland,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  mr.  Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned  men  ;  and  returned  to 
London  the  Nx)vember  following^  to  take  care  of  his  private 
affairs,  with  a  promife  to  his  friends  in  Holland,  that  he 
would  pay  them  a  fecond  vifit  in  a  fhort  time.  In  17 13,  he 
publifhed  his  Difcourfe  of  free-,thinking,  occafioned  by  the 
rife  and  growth  of  a  feft  called  free-thinkers;  which  made 
a  great  noife,  and  was  attacked  by  feveral  writers,  particu- 
larly by  mr.  Benjamin  Hoadly,  now  lord  bifhop  of  Win- 
chefter,  in  fome  queries  recommended  to  the  authors  of 
the  late  difcourfe  of  free-thinking,  printed  in  his  colledlion 
of  tradb  in  8vo,  in  17 15;  and  by  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis 
in  remarks  upon  a  late  difcourfe  or  free-thinking,  m  a  letter 
to  F.  H.  D.  D.  This  Phileleutherus  Lipfienfis  was  the  in- 
genious and  learned  dr.  Bentley ;  and  the  perfon,  to  whom 
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this  p6rfoniiance  is  addrefled,  dr.  Francis  Hare,  aft^rwafds 
blibop  of  Chichefter.     The  firft  part  of  thefe  remarks  gav6 
birth  to  a  pamphlet^  faid  to  be  written  by  dr.  Hare,  intitledj 
The  clergj^man's  thanks  to  Phileleutherus  for  his  remarks  on 
the  late  diu:ourfe  of  free^thinking :  in  a  letter  to  dr.  Bentlej, 
Lond.  1 7 13.    Soon  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  mr. 
Collins  made  a  fecond  trip  to  Holland  ;  which  was  afcribed 
to  the  general  alarm  caufed  by  the  difcourfe  of  free-thinking, 
and  himfelf  bein^  difcovered  by  his  printer.     This  is  taken 
notice  of  by  dr.  Hare.:    who  having  obferved,  that  the  Icaft 
appearance  of  danger  is  able  to  damp,  in  a  moment,  all  the 
zeal  of  the  free-thinkers,  tells  us,  that  *'  a  bare  enquiry  after 
the  printer  of  their  wicked  book  has  frightened  them,  and 
obliged  the  reputed  author  to  take  a  fecond  trip  into  Holland  ^ 
*^  fb  great  is  his  courage  to  defend  upon  the  firfl  appearance 
•*  of  an  oppofition.  And  are  not  thefe  rare  champions  for  frec- 
*'  thinking  ?  is  not  their  book  a  demonftration,  that  we  are 
*'  in  pofTeSionof  the  liberty  they  pretend  to  plead  for,  which 
otherwife  they  durfl  ne'er  have  writ?  And  that  they  would 
have  been  as  mute  as  fifhes,  had  they  not  thought  they  could 
Oergyman*!  •*  have  opened  with  impunity  ?"  Dr.  Hare  afterwards  tells  us, 
thanks,  &c.  ^^^^^  cc  j^g  reputed  author  of  free-thinking  is,  f#r  all  he  ever 
'* '  *         '*  heard,  a  fober  man,  thanks  to  his  natural  averfion  to  intem- 
'^  perance ;  and  that,   he  obferved,  is  more  than  can  be  faid 
Ibid.  p.  a8. "  of  fome  others  of  the  club :"  that  is,  the  club  of  free-think-^- 
ers,  which  were  fuppofed,  but  perhaps  without  fufficient  reafbn, 
to  meet  and  plan  fchemes  in  concert,  for  undermining  the 
foundations  of  revealed  religion.    The  difcourfe  of  free- 
thinking  was  reprinted  at  the  Hague,  with  fome  confidera* 
ble  additions,  in  17^3,  in  lamo ;  though  in  the  tide  page 
it  is  faid  to  be  printed  at  London.     In  this  addition  the 
tranflations  in  feveral  places  are  correded  from  dr.  Bentley's 
reinarks ;  and  fome  references  are  made  to  thofe  remarks,  and 
to  dr.  Hare's  Clergyman's  thanks. 

While  this  book  was  making  a  prodigious  noife  in  Eng- 
land, and  all  parties  were  exerting  their  zeal,  either  by  writing 
or  railing  againft  it,  the  author  deceived  great  civilities  a- 
broad,  and  was  treated  refpeftfully  by  all  forts  of  people,  * 
priefts^  jefuits,  Calvinifls,  Arminians,  &c.  He  went  into 
Holland,  as  we  have  faid,  and  from  thence  to  Flanders :  and 
he  intended  to  have  vifited  Paris;  but  the  death  of  a  near 
relation  oblii^ed  him  to  reti^n.  to  London,  where  he  arrived 
the  1 8th  of  Oftober  1713,  greatly  difappointed  in  not  having 
U'cn  Fnince,  Italy^  &c.  In  the  year  17 15,  he  retired  into  . 
the.  county  of  Efiex,  and  a6led  as  a  juilice  of  the  peace  and 

deputy 
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4c|Hit7  lieutenant  for  the  fame  county,  as  he  had  dene  htfate 

in  the  countv  of  Middlefex  and  liberty  of  Wcftn^inftcr.  *  The  Geii«rtl 

iame  year  ne  publifhed,   in  8vo^  A  philofophical   enquiry  *»^J«»>T* 

concerning  human  liberty :  which  was  reprinted  with  cor^ 

redions  in  the  year  171 7.    Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  wrote  re-* 

marks  upon  this  enquirjr,  which  are  fubjoined  to  the  col- 

loflion  of  papers  between  him  and  Leibnitz ;  but  mr.  Collins 

<dkl  not  publiih  any  reply  to  dr.  Clarke  upon  this  fubjed, 

becaufe)  as  we  are  told»  though  he  did  not  think  the  doAor  D^s  lliU 

bad  the  advantage  oyer  him  in  the  difpiite ;  yet,  as  he  had  sewx**  jk^m 

leprdented  his  opinions  as  dangerous  in  their  confequences,  ^„^/^ 

and  improper  to  be  infifled  on,  our  author^  after  fuch  an  in-  diverfet 

fmuadon,  found  he  could  not  proceed  in  the  difpute  upon  piecetj 

equal  terms*    The  enquiry  was  tranflated  into  French  by  the?*  ^^ 

reverend  mr.  D— i  and  printed  in  the  firft  volume  of  Recueil 

Dediverfes  pieces  fur  la  philofophie,  la  religion  naturelle,  &c« 

par  M.  Leibnitz^  Clarke,  Newton^  &c«  publiihed  by  mr* 

des  Maizeaux  at  Amfterdam  1720^  2  voL  in  lamo*     In  the 

year  17 18,  he  was  chofen  treafurer  for  the  cOunty  of  EiTex, 

to  the  great  joy,  it  is  fald,  of  feveral  tradefmen  and  othei^,  Gai«  4Uli 

who  had  large  fums  of  money  due  to  than  from  the  (aid 

county ;   but  coidd  not  get  it  paid  them,  it  having  been 

iembeszled  Or  fpent  by  their  former  treafuren    We  are  told^ 

ithat  he  fupported  the  pooreft  of  them  with  his  own  private 

tafli,  and  promifed  intereft  to  others,  till  it  could  be  raifed 

to  pay  them :  and  that  in  the  year  1722,  all  the  debts  were^ 

by  his  integrity,  care,  and  management,  difcharged^ 

It  ha$  already  been  obferved,  tnat  he  publiihed,  in  172X5 
hb  Hiftorical  and  critical  eflay  upon  the  thirty  nine  arti-« 
cles^  &c*  The  fame  year  he  publiihed  his  famous  bookf 
called,  A  difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  reafons  of  the  chriftiail 
rdigton,  in  two  parts  :  the  (irft,  containing  fome  confidera-> 
dons  on  the  quotations  made  from  the  Old  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment,  and  particularly  on  the  prophecies  cited  from  the 
former,  and  faid  to  be  fuliilled  in  the  latten  The  fecond, 
containing  an  examinadon  of  the  fcheme  advanced  by  mr« 
Whifton  in  his  eflay  towards  reftoring  the  true  text  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  and  for  vindicadng  the  citations  then  made  in 
the  Kew  Teftament.  Towhichis  prefixed^An  apology  for  free 
debate  and  liberty  of  writings  This  difcourfe  was  immedi- 
ately attacked  by  a  great  number  of  books ;  of  which  mr« 
Collins  has  given  a  complete  lift^  at  the  end  of  the  preface 
to  his  Scheme  of  literal  prophcfyi  It  Will  be  fuificient  for  ud 
to  mention  a  few  of  the  moft  confiderable.  i «  A  lift  of 
fuppofitiohs  or  aflenions  in  the  late  difcourfe  «f  t^  groundsf 
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&c.  which  are  not  therein  fupported  bf  any  real  or  auAen-* 
tick  cTidefice ;  for  which  fome  fuch  evidence  is  expeAed  to 
be  produced.  By  WilKam  Whifton,  M.  A.  1724^  8iro# 
In  this  piece  mr.  Whiftoh  treats  mr.  Collins,  together  wicfa 
mr.  Tolaitdy  in  very  fevere  terms,  as  guilty  of  impious  frauds 
and  lay-craft.  2.  The  literal  accomplrOiment  of  fcripttne- 
propHecies,  being  a  full  anfwer  to  a  late  difcourfe  of  die 
grounds,  &c.  By  William  Whifton.  3.  A  defence  of  diii- 
ftianity  from  the  prophecies  of  the  OM  Teftanwnt,  wherein 
are  confidered  all  the  obje£H6ns  againft  this  kind  of  proofs 
advanced  in  a  late  difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  jtc.  By  Edward 
Chandler  then  biihop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  afterwanb 
of  Durham.  4.  A  difcourfe  of  the  connexion  of  the"  pro- 
phecies In  the  Old  Teftatnent,  and  application  of  them  to 
Chrift.  By  Samuel  Clarke,  P.  D.  reSor  of  St.  James*s  Wcft- 
minfter.  This  however  was  not  intended  for  a  dired  «n(wer 
to  mr.  ColKns's  book,  but  as  a  fupplemcnt,  occafioned  thetc- 
by,  to  a  propofttton  in  dr.  Clarke's  demonftration  of  die 
principles  of  natural  and  revealed  religion;  with' which  it 
has  fmce  been  conftantly  printed.  5.  An  cflay  upon  the 
tfuth  of  the  chriftian  religion,  wherein  its  real  foundation 
upon  the  Old  Teftament  is  (hewn,  occafioned  by  the  dHcotnfc 

•  of  the  grounds,  &c.  By  Arthur  Aihley  Sykes.    Mr.  Collins 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  of  all  the  writers  againft  the 

irrounds.  Sec,  Mr.  Sykes  alone  has  advanced  a  confident 
cheme  of  things,  which  he  has  propofed  with  great  clearnefr. 
Scheme  of  politenefs,  and  moderation.  6.  The  ufe  and  intent  of  pro- 
literal  pro-  phecy  in  the  feveral  ages  of  the  chuirh.  In  fix  dilcourfes 
phecy,  delivered  at  the  Temple  church  in  1 724.  By  Thomas  SherlodCf 
^*  "*      '  D.  D.  then  dean  of  Chichefter  and  mafter  of  the  Temple,  now 

•  lord  bifhop  of  London.     This  was  not  defigned  as  an  an- 

•  fwer  to  the  grounds,  &c.  but  only  to  throw  light  upon  Ae 
argument  from  prophecy,  attacked  by  our  author.  The  reader 

•  will  find  the  reft  of  the  pieces  written  againft  the  grounds,  &c. 
enumerated  by  mr.  Collins  in  the  place  referred  to  above  ; 
among  which  are  fermons,    London  journals,  Woolfton'sJ 
Moderator  between  an  infidel  and  an  apoftate,  &c.  amount- j 
ing  in  number  to  no  lefs  thsin  thirty  five,  including  thofe 
already  mentioned.     So  that  we  cannot  but  agree  with  mr. 

'Collins,  in  fuppofing,  that  there  never  Was  a  book,  to  which 
fo  many  anfwcrs  has  been  made  in  fo  fliort  a  time,  that  iS| 
within  the  fmall  compafs   of  a  couple  of  years,    as  have 
been  to  the  Difcourfe  of  the  grounds  and  rcafons  of  th 
li'rArpio.  chriftian  religion. 
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III  the  year  1726,  appeared  his  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy 
Conllderea ;  in  a  view  of  the  controveriy  occafioned  by  a 
late  book)  intitlcd,  A  difcourfe  of  the  grounds,  &<:.  It  w^ 
printed  at  the  Hague  in  two  volumes  izmo,  and  reprinted 
at  London  with  corre<^ions  in  1727,  8vo«  In  this  Work 
our.  Collins  mentions  a  diflertation  he  had  written,  but 
never  publiflied,  againft  mr.  Whifton's  vindication  of  the 
Sybilline  oracles  ;  in  which  he  endeavours  to  fliew^  that  thofe 
oracles  were  forged  by  the  primitive  chriftians,  who  were 
rilence  called  SyDilliils  by  the  pagans.  He  alfo  mentions  s 
Inandcript  difcourfe  of  his  upon  the  miracles  recorded  in  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament.  The  Scheme  of  literal  prophecy 
had  feveral  anfwers  made  to  it;  the  moft  cgnfidenible  ot 
which  are,  i«  A  vindication  of  the  defence  of  chrifUa-^ 
nity>  from  the  prophecies  of  die  Old  Teftament*  By  Ed-- 
ward  Chandler  biihop  pf  Litchfield  and  Coventiy.  With 
a  letter  from  the  reverend  mr.  Ma/Ton^  concerning  the 
religion  of  Macrobius,  and  his  teftimony  touching  the 
Slaughter  of  the  infants  at  Bethlehemi  with  a  poftfcript 
tipon  VireH's  foiuth  eclogue*  Lond.  1728.  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  2.  The  neceffity  of  divine  revelation^  and  the  truth 
of  die  chriftian  revelation  aflerted)  in  eight  fermons.  To 
which  is  prefixed  a  pre&ce^  with  fome  remarks  on  a  late 
book,  intitled)  The  fcheme  of  literal  prophecy  confidered^ 
&c.  By  John  Rogers,  D.  D.  1727,  in  8vo.  3.  A  letter  to 
the  author  of  the  London  journal,  dated  ^ril  I9  17279 
written  by  dr.  Arthur  Aihley  Sykes.  Mr.  Collins  replied 
to  die  two  laft  pieces,  .in  a  letter  to  die  reverend  di\  Rogers, 
6n  occaiion  of  his  eight  fermons^  concerning  the  neceffity 
of  divine  revelation,  and  the  preface  prefixed  to  them.  To 
which  is  added^  A  letter  printed  in  the  London  journals 
April  I,  1727  :  with  an  anfwer  to  the  fame.  Lond.  1727, 
in  8vo,  page  143.  In  his  letter  to  dr.  Rogers,  he  obferves, 
that  the  dodlor  had  invited  him  to  martyrdom  in  thefe  words : 
**  A  confeflbr  or  two  would  be  a  mighty  ornament  to  his  caufe« 
^'  If  he  expeds  to  convince  us,  that  he  is  in  earneft^  and  be« 
*^  lieves  himfelf,  he  fhould  not  decline  giving  us  this  proof 
'^  o(  his  flncerity.  What  vrill  not  abide  this  trials  we  fhall 
*^  fu(pe£i  to  have  but  a  poor  foundation/'  Thefe  fentiments,  Rom's 
mr.  Collins  tells  us,  are  in  his  opinion  iaife,  wicked,  b-pt^ct, 
human,  irreligious,  inconfiilent  with  the  peace  of  focicty,  »•  ♦•• 
and  perfonally  injurious  to  the  author  of  the  Scheme,  &c.  utter  to 
He  remarks,  that  "  it  is  a  degree  of  virtue  to  fpeak  what  a  <»r.  RogBt, 
"  man  thinks,  though  he  may  do  it  in  fuch  away,  as  to'-  ' 
**  avoid  deftruiSlion  of  life  and  fortune,  &c.*'  He  declarer,  that  |V4.^.  t;, 
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ttc  caufc  of  liberty,  which  he  defends »  is  ^*  die  cau(e  of 

^^  virtue,  learning,  truth,  God,  religion,  and  chriftianl^  t 

**  that  it  is  the  political  intereft  of  all  countries ;  that  the  de-^ 

<<  gree  of  it  we  enjoy  in  England  is  the  ftrength,  oma-> 

**  ment,  and  glory  of  our  own ;  that,  if  he  can  contribute 

'<  to  the  defence  of  fo  excellent  a  caufe,  he  fliall  think  he 

^*  has  a£ted'a  good  part  in  life ;  in  (hort,  it  is  a  caufe,  fays 

•*  he  to  dr.  Rogers,  in  which,  if  your  influence  and  intc- 

**  reft  were  equal  to  your  inclination  to  procure  martyrdom 

**  for  me,  I  would  rather  fuflfer,  than  in  any  caufe  what- 

*^  foever ;  though  I  (hould  be  forry,  that  chriftians  (hould 

.  ••  be  fo.weak  and  inconfiftent  with  thcmfelves,  as  to  be  your 

Ibi3.  p«  iifty  ^  inftruments  in  taking  my  life  from  me/' 

'■3«  His  health  began  to  declme  fevend  years  before  his  death ; 

and  he  was  extremely  afHided  with  the  llone,  which  at  laft 

put  an  end  to  his  life  at  hb  houfe  in  Harley  Square  London, 

Oenerd      December  the    13th   1729.    He  was   interred   at  Oxford 

Diaiona/y.  chapel,  where  a  monumeiit  wai  ereftred  to   him  with  an 

epitaph  in  Latin.     It  is  remarkable,  that  notwithftanding 

all  the  reproaches  caft  upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  all  religion, 

he  declared,  juft  before  his  laft  minutes,  *<  That  as  he  had 

^  always  endeavoured  to  the  beft  of  his  abilities  to  fenre 

'<  God,  his  king,  and  his  country,  fo  he  was  perfuadcd  he 

*^  was  going  to  that  place,  which  God  had  defigned  for 

**  them  that  love  him."    Prefently  after,  he  faid,  that  **  die 

*'  catholick  rdigion  ia  to  love  God,  and  to  love  man ;" 

and  he  advifed  fuch  as  were  about  him  to  have  a  conftant 

regard  to  thofe  principles.    His  library,  which  was  a  very 

large  and  curious  one,  was  open  to  all  men  of  letters,  to 

whom  he  readily  communicated  all  the  lights  and  affiftances 

in  his  power,  and  even  fumifhed  his  antagonifts  with  books 

tQ  confute  himfelf;  diredling  them  at  the  fame  time  how 

to  give  their  arguments  all  the  force,  of  .which  they  were 

capable.     We  are    told,   that    **  the    corruption    amona| 

'*  chriftians,  and  the  perfecatiiig  fpirit  of  the  clergy,   had 

**  given  him  a  prejudice  againft  ^e  chrfftian  religion ;  and 

**  at  laft  induced  htm  to  think,  that  upon  the  foot  on  whkh 

Seentraa   **  it  is  at  prefent,  it  is  pernicious  to  mankind.**     Mr.  Col- 

ofa  kttor   iins  has  indeed  given  us  himfelf  a  pretty  broad  intimation, 

SrihcBib*.'  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  aftually  renounced chriftianity.  Thus,  in  anfwer 

liacbeq'i«     to  dr.  Rogers,  who  had  fuppofed  that  it  was  mens  empty 

raironnee     l(jfts  and  paflions,  and  not  their  reafons,  which  made  them 

d"  Sva^^^P**^  ^^^^  *^^  go^H>  Jie  acknowledges,  that  "  it  may  be, 

6-!  lEjfjpc,  **  ^^^  is  undoubtedly,  the  cafe  of  many,  who  rejed  the 

toivi.  iv.       «<  gofpel,  to  be  influenced  therein  bv  tlieir  vices  and  immo- 
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♦*  ralities.  It  would  be  very  ftrange,  fays  he,  if  chrifiianityy 
*^  which  teaches  fe  much  good  morality,  and  fo  jufily  con- 
^^  demns  divers  vices,  to  which  men  are  prone,  was  not 
^^  rejected  by  fome  libertines  on  that  account  -,  as  the  fe- 
«<  veral  pretended  revelations,  which  are  eftabliihed  throug)i- 
**  out  thp  world,  arc  by  libertines  on  that  very  account  alfo, 
^^  But  this  cannot  be  tne  cafe  of  all  wlio  rejedl  the  goipel. 
^  Some  of  them  who  reject  the  gofpel,  lead  as  good  lives 
*<  as  thofe,  who  receive  it.  And  I  fuppofe  there  is  no  dif- 
*^  ference,  to  the  advantage  of  chrlftians,  in  point  of  mo- 
>^  rality,  between  them  and  the  Jews,  Mahometans,  heathens  Letter  ta 
**  or  others,  who  rcjeft  chriftianky."  ^'*  *^<>8«"» 

Upon  the  22d  of  July  i698»  ^en  mr.  Collins  was  juft*"'  ""3'  '**• 
entered  into  his  23d  year,  he  married,  Martha,  the  daughter 
of  fir  Francis  Child,  who  was  the  year  following  lord 
mayor  of  London ;  and  by  her  he  haa  two  fons  and  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Martha.  Henry,  the  elder  of  hisGcaenldia. 
fons,  died  in  his  infancy.  Anthony,  the  younger,  was  born 
in  O£^ober  1701,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  great  fweetnefs 
of  temper,  a  fine  underflanding,  and  of  good  learning.  He 
was  educated  at  Bennet  college  in  Cambridge,  and  died,  uni- 
verfally  lamented  hy  all  that  knew  him,  upon  the  20th  of 
December  1723.  The  year  after  mr.  Collins  married  a 
fecond  wife,  namely,  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  fir  Walter 
Wrottefley,  bart.  but  had  no  children  by  her.  His  daugh- 
ters furvived  him,  and  were  unmarried  at  his  death. 

COLSTON  (Edward)  a  perfon  ever  memorable  for 
his  bene&Aions  and  charities,  was  the  eldeft  fon  ofWil]iam 
Colflon,  efq;  an  eminent  Spanilh  merchant  In  Briilol,  and  ' 
born   in  that  city  upon  the   2d  of  November,  1636.    H^B|o|rephJ« 
was  brought  up  to  trade,  and  refided  fome  time  in  Spain ;  ^«^»'««* 
as  did  alfd  his  iM-others,  two  of  whom  were  inhumanly  mur- 
dered there  by  aflaffins.    He  inherited  a  handfome  fortune 
from  his  parents,  which  received  continual  additions  from 
the  fortunes  of  his  brethren ;  all  of  whom,  though  nume- 
rous, he  furvived.     This  family  fubfbince  he  increafed  im- 
meniely  by  trade ;  and  having,  as  we  would  willingly  hope, 
fio  near  relations,  he  difpofra  of  a  great  part  of  it  in  ads 
of  charity  and  beneficence* 

In  the  year  1691,  he  built  upon  his  own  ground,  at  the 
cfaaree  of  about  two  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds,  St.  Mi* 
chaers  hill  alms-houfe  in  Briflol ;  and  endowed  it  with  lands, 
wbpfe  yearly  rent  amounts  tp  two  hundred  eighty  two 
founds?  thyee^ihil)ings,  and  four  pence. 
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The  fame  year  he  gave  houfes  and  lands,  without  Temple 
gate  in  that  cit)s  to  the  fociety  of  merchants  for  ever,  to- 
wards the  maintenance  of  fix  poor  old  decayed  failors,  to 
the  yearly  value  of  twenty  four  pounds, 

In  1696,  he  purchafeu  a  piece  of  ground  in  Temple- 
ftreet  in  the  fame  city,  and  built  at  his  own  charge  a  fchooi 
and  dwelling-houfe  for  a  mafter,  to  inftrudl  forty  boys,  who 
are  alfo  to  be  clothed,  inj[l:ru£l:ed  in  writing,  arithmetick, 
^nd  the  church-catechlfm.  The  eftate  givea  for  this  charity 
amounts  to  eighty  pounds  yearly,  clear  of  all  charges. 

In  1 7^02,  he  gave  iive  hundred  pounds,  towards  rebuilding 
queen  Elizabeth  s  hofpital  on  the  College-green  in  Briftol  ^ 
and  for  the  clothings  and  educating  of  fix  boys  there,  ap- 
propriated an  eftate  of  fixty  pounds  a  year,  clear  of  charges, 
befides  ten  pounds  for  placing  out  the  boys  apprentices. 

In  1708,  he  fettled  his  great  benefadion  of  the  hofpital 
of  St.  Auguftin  in  Briftol,  confifting  of  a  mafter,  two  ufhers^ 
and  one  hundred  boys  ;  for  the  maintenance  of  which  boys^ 
)ie  gave  an  eftate  of  one  hundred  thirty  eight  pounds,  fifteen 
/hiliings,  and  fix  pence  farthing  a  year.  The  charge  of  firft . 
jfetting  up  this  hofpital,  and  making  it  convenient  for  th« 
purpofc,  amounted,  it  is  faid,  to  about  eleven  thouiand 
pounds. 

He  cave  alfo  fix  pounds  yearly  to  tlye  minifter  of  All-: 
Saints  m  Briftol,  for  read jng  prayers  every  Monday  and  Tuef< 
day  morning  throughout  the  year,  and  one  pound  a  year 
to  the  clerk  and  fexton  :  alfo  fix  pounds  a  year  for  ever,  for 
Z  monthly  fermon  and  prayers  to  the  prifoners  in  Newgate 
there  j  and  twenty  pqunds  to  be  paid  yearly  for  ever  to  the 
clergy  beneficed  in  that  city,  for  preaching  fourteen  fermons 
in  the  time  of  Lent,  on  fubje6is  appointed  by  himlelf, 
The  fubje<fts  are  thefe  :  The  Lent-iaft  j  againft  atheifm  an4 
infidelity  j  the  cathplick  church  ;  the  excellence  of  the  church 
of  England  ;  the  powers  of  the  church  j  baptifm ;  confir* 
mation  -,  confefilon  and  abfblutiqn ;  the  errors  of  the  churdi 
of  Rome ;  erjthufiafm  and  fupcrftition  ;  reftitution  j  frequeatt 
ing  the  divine  fervice  1  frequent  co^nmunion }  the  pafEosi 
of  our  blefled  Savjour. 

He  beftowed,  laftly,  upwards  of  two  thoufand  pounds 
in  occafional  charities  and  benefactions,  to  churches  an^ 
cfaarity-fchools,  all  within  the  ci^  of  Briftol.  Let  us  pro^ 
ceed  now  to  enumerate,  in  the  fame  general  way,  what  he 
|>eftow^  el  fe where.     In  the  firft  place  then, 

He^ave  fix  thoufand  pounds  for  the  augnoentatioQ-of  fix^ 
fmall  Iivirigs,  the  diftributjou  of  which  was  to  be  after  thi« 
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manner.  Any  living,  that  was  entitled  to  queen  Anne's 
bounty,  might  have  this  too,  on  condition  that  every  parifh, 
"which,  did  receive  this,  fhould  be  obliged  to  raife  one 
hundred  pounds  to  be  added  to  the  one  hundred  pounds 
raifed  by  mr.  Colfton :  and  many  livings  have  had  the  erant  ,?.^*^"'' 

c  ^v    iT         -__  •  .    '  ^^  ®  liber  ?aJa* 

of  this  bounty.  rum,  "edit. 

He  gave  to  St.  Bartholomew's  hofpital  in  London  two  1728,  »t  the 
thoufaud  pounds,  with  which  was  purchafed  an  eftate  of *>*«'""*"•• 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which  is  fettled  on  that  hofpital ; 
an^'he  left  to  the  fame,  by  will,  five  hundred  pounds.  To 
Chrift's -hofpital,  at  feveral  times,  one  thbufand  ()ounds,  and 
one  thoufand  pounds  more,  by  will.  To  the  hofpitals  of 
St.  ThomaiS  and  Bethlehem,  nve  hundred  pounds  each. 
To  the  work-houfe  without  Bifhopfgate,  two  hundred  pounds. 
To  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gofpel  in  foreign  parts, 
three  hundrea  pounds. 

He  built  an  alms^houfe  for  fix  poor  people  at  Shene  in 
Surry,  and  left  very  handfome  legacies  to  Mortlake  in  the 
fame  county,  where  he  died :  that  is,  he  gave  forty  five 
pounds  yearly^  to  be  continued  for  twelve  years  after  his 
death,  for  cloathing  and  educating  twelve  boys  and  twelve 
girls  in  that  place,  and  alfo  eighty  five  pounds,  he  being  fb' 
many  years  old,  to  eighty  five  poor  men  and  women  there, 
to  eacn  one  pound,  to  be  diftributcd  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
ceafe. 

He  gave  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  to  be  continued ' 
for  twelve  years  after  his  death,  and  to  be  diftributed  by  the 
direftion  of  his  executors:  either  to  place  but  every  year 
ten  boys  apprentices,  or  to  be    given  towards  the   letting 
up  ten  young  tradefinen,  to  each  ten  pounds. 

He  gave  litewife  to  eighteen  charity-fchools    in  feveral 
parts..of  England,  and  to  be  continued  to  them  for  twelve 
"    years  after  his  death,  to  each  fchool  yearly  five  pounds. 

Finally,  he  gave  towards  building  a  church  at  Mancheficr 
in  Lancafliire,  twenty  pounds  ;  and  towards  the  building  of 
a  church  at  Tiverton  in  Devonlhire,  fifty  pounds. 

Befides  thefe  known  and  publick  benefaiSlions,  he  gayc 
away  every  year  large  fums  in  private  charities,  for  many 
years  together  j  and  the  preacher  of  his  funeral  fermon  gives 
us  to  underftand,  th^t  thefe  did  not  fall  much  fliort  of  his 
publick.  We  have  no  encouragement  to  fay  Xo  our  reader^ 
'*  Go  and  do  thou  likewife ;"  there  being  fo  very  few,  if  any, 
vfti<^{^  fituations  and  circumftances  will  permit  them/  to  imi- 
tate mr.  Colfton,  even  in  the  mqft  diftant.  degree.  But  if 
tiierc  were  ever  fo  many,  we  flioqld  not  perhaps  be  fo  for- 
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^'ftrd  to  adyife  them  to  imitate  him :  not  that  wc  do  npt 
think  as  highly  as  poffible  of  afts  of  charity  and  benevo* 
|ence,  but  then  we  inuil  own  ourfelves  fully  pcrfuaded,  that 
pharity-f^hools  and  eftabliihments,  when  once  they  grow 
numerous,  are  apt  to  pr6duce  the  very  evils  they  are  dc» 
figned  to  renicdy  5  and  often,  yre  fear,  inftcad  of  preventing 
{ndigepce  and  mifery,  are  no  fmall  encouragements  to  that 
Oothful  and  extravagant  way  of  Iife«  which  leads  diredly 
to  them,  Money  fquandered  away  in  great  furas,  bowe* 
ver  it  may  evince  the  generofity  of  the  giver,  generally  does 
fnore  harm  than  good  to  the  receiver.  Much  delicacy  an4 
judgement  ^re  required  to  difpofe  of  gratuities  fo  as  tp  mako 
the  parties  relieved  th6  better  |br  theip.  l^Ir,  CoUton  feems 
jto  have  poffefled  no  fmall  (hs^re  of  thjs  Judgepent  j  for  among 
Other  inftances  of  it,  one  may  be' noted  ip  his  never  giving 
^ny  thing  to  common  beggarp.  This  he  riev^r  did ;  but 
he  always  ordered^  that  pqor  houle-Jteepprs,  fick  aiid  de- 
cayed perfons,  (hquld  bp  fought  put  as  the  fitteft  bbjeds 
of  his  charjty.  We  muff  not  forget  to  obfervc,  that  though 
charity  was  mr,  Colftbn's  fhinipg  virtue,  yet  he  pofleflM 
other  virtues  in  an  epijnent  degree.  (Je  wa^  a  perfbn  of 
great,  temperance,  meeknefs,  evennefs  of  tem.pcr,  piaticncc, 
and  mortification.  He  always  looked  chearful  ajid  plea-^ 
iant,  was  of  a  peaceable  and  quiet  difpofkion,  and  re^ 
inarkabjy  cjrGumfpeft  ip  all  W6  aaions. 

Some  years  before  his  deceafe,  he  retired  f^roip  b^fineist 
mid  came  §nd  )iyed  at  London,  and  at  Mor(lake  in  Surry^ 
where  he  had  a  cpuntry  feat.  Here  he  died  upon  the 
jtith  of  Oftober  1721,  jiUnoft  eighty  five  year?  old  j  and 
was  bifripd  the  :^9th  of  tl^e  f^ine  month  in  the  church  of 
All-faints  in  Briftol,  where  a  monument  is  ere£lcd  to  his 
fAemory,  on  which  are  enumerated'  his  piiblick  charities, 
jl^ready  mentioned  in  this  article.  His  funeral  fermon  was 
brosKrlicd  by  dr.  HarcQurt,  and  printed  at  London  ti^e  famf 
yfear.  •  "  •     '  .   •.       ,    r  '    -  ^  ' 

CQLyMBUS  (Chris TQPHEfi)  a  Qenqefe,  and 
famous  in  h'iftory  for  beine  the  difcoverer  of  AmerfcsC,  was 
born  in  the  year  1442*  'Ferdinand  his  fon,  to  whom  we 
#irc  chjefly  obliged  for  this  account  pf  him,'  v^ouW  fuggcft 
toi  us,  that  l>e  is  drfcended"from  an  ancient  ^d  conAdcrable 
famjlyi  but  it  is  generally  believecji  tb^t  his  father  was  a 
wboU-comber,'  and  thit  he  himfelf  w^§  of  the  fame  trade  too, 
tiM,  by  having  been  at  fca,  he  had  acquired  a  tafte  for  navj- 
gitioi^,    In  his  early  years  he  applied  himfelf  fo  much  to  the 
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ftudy  of  gedmetry  and  aftronomy  at  Pavia,  as  was  nccefla« 
xj  to  underftand  cofmography ;  and  becaufe  he  thought^ 
mat  he  ihould  not  even  yet  be  peifed  in  this  art,  unlefs  he 
was  a  painter  too,  therefore  he  Iqamt  to  jdraw,  in  order  to 
defcribe  lands,  and  fet  down  cofmographical  bodies,  plains  or 
rounds.  He  h^  had  vaft  experiences  from  many  and  long 
voyages  into  feveral  parts  of  the  world,  when  he  refolved  to 
lay  before  the  kiAg  of  Portugal,  whom  he  lived  under,  g 
plan  for  the  difcovery  of  a  new  world :  for  he  had  firmly 
perfuaded  himfelf>  by  reafons  of  various  kinds,  though  fom^ 
fay  he  bad  the  bint  from  a  pilot  called  Andaluza,  that  there 
piuft  be  large  and  habitable  countries  in  the  weftem  ocean. 
But  d^e  king)  though  he  liftened  to  Columbus,  gave  him  nb 
great  encouragement,  either  becaufe  it  was  not  convenient 
for  hin^  to  firniifh  out  (hipping  at  that  time,  or  becaufe 
perhaps  he  looked  upon  his  projedl  as  a  very  extravagant  and 
vifionary  one.  He  then  applied  himfelf  to  Feidinand  and 
Ilabel  of  Spain,  with  whom  he  fucceeded  abundantly  better; 
Ibr  though  their  ecclefiaftlcal  counfellors,  whom  they  ap- 
pointed to  take  cognizance  of  his  fcheme,  oppofed  it  py  al-* 
ledgii)g  the  improbability  of  Columbus's  difcovering  what 
i:>  many  ikilful  failors,  in  fo  many  thoufand  years  had  not 
difcovered,  and  by  urging  the  authority  of  St.  Auftin,  who^ 
in  his  City  of  God,  had  denied  and  pronounced  impoffible^ 
that  there  ihould  be  any  fuch  thing  as  antipodes,  or  any  go* 
ing  out  of  one  hemifpnere  into  another,  yet  their  maiemes 
confented  at  laft  to  fumifh  him  with  diree  caravels  and  a 
proper  number  of  men.  With  thefe  he  fet  out  from  Gome- 
ra  die  6th  of  September  1492,  which,  as  his  fen  fays,  may 
be  accounted  the  firft  day  of  his  fetting  out  upon  his  voyage 
for  the  ocean,  thoueh  he  had  fet  out  from  Granada  the  12th  ^ 
of  May  preceding.  He  failed  weftward  till  the  12th  of  O^^- 
ber^  when  he  difcpvered  the  iflands,  and  landed  at  the 
Guana  bay,  one  of  the  Lucca  iflands. 

The  Indian^  were  aftonj|flied  at  the  fight  of  the  (hips, 
believing  them  to  be  feme  living  creatureS|  and  were  im<* 
patent  to  know  what  they  were,  nor  were  the  Europeans 
left  bafly  to  know  them,  whofe  curiofity  however  was  foon 
fatisfied  by  their  going  on  Oiore,  and  takme  po0effion  of  the 
ifland  in  the  ufiud  forms.  After  this  C^umbus  departed  / 
from  this  ifland,  and  went  to  difcover  others,  among  xdiich 
were  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola.  He  now  grew  impatient  to  ac- 
quaint Ferdinand  with  the  luq>py  fucceis  of  his  navigation  % 
and  theijefore  fet  out  for  Spain,  where  he  arrived  afier  a 
Vpyage  of  fifiy  days,  in  May  1493.  When  he  had  acquainted 
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th«  council  with  the  means  of  conquering  thefe  rich  prom 
vinces,  they  refolved  to  fend  him  back  in  quality  of  admira]^ 
of  the  Indies,  and  allowed  him  all  the  privileges  he  virould 
defire.  The  king  ennobled  him  and  all  his  poftcrity,  and 
gave  him  for  armS  a  fea  argent  and  azure,  fix  iilands  or» 
under  the  cope  of  Caftile  and  Leon,  the  world  as  greft^  and 
thefe  words 

'  Por  Caftilla,  y  pOr  Leon, 

Itala  puevo  monde  halto  Colon. 

Accordingly  he  falkd  again  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  th^ 
Indies,  where  he  difcoveicd  more  iflands,  and  Jamaica amongft 
them,  made  many  fettlcmcnts,  and  fome  conquefts.  But 
envy  now  began  to  ^ork  againil  him^  pnd  malicious  flander- 
crs  were  taking  the  advantage  of  his  abfence,  to  make  im- 
preflions  upon  the  king  to  his  prejudice  and  difhouour,  by 
giving  him  falfe  information  about  the  affairs  of  the  Indies, 
This  obliged  Columbus  to  fet  fail  again  for  Spain,  which  he 
did  upon  the  loth  of  March  1496,  and  arrived  on  the  coads 
of  it  upon  the  8th  of  June,  after  making  fome  ftay  at  the 
iflands  in  his  road*  In  May  1498,  he  made  another  voyage, 
when  he  difcovered  P^-ria,  which  was  the  lirft  difcovery 
he  made  on  the  continent.  Here  he  may  be  faid  to  have 
fulfilled  that  famous  prophecy  of  Seneca,  who,  in  tlie  cho- 
fU6  of  his  Medea,  fpcstks  thus : 

Veaient  anni& 
Saecula  feris,  quibus  Oceanus 
Vincuk  rerum  laxet,  &  ingens 
Paickt  tellufi,  Typhyfque  novas 
Dctogat  orbes,  nee  (it  txrris 

Ultima  Thule. 

that  is,  in  plain  Language,  <*  late  pofterity  (hall  fee  the  time, 
**  when  the  weftern  ogean  (hall  not  be  the  bounds  of  all 
'<  thix^gsj^  biit  a  vaft  continent  fliall  appear,  a  new  world  be 
'*  dlfcoverecl,  nor  fhall  Thule  be  aiiy  longer  the  remoteft 
*'  region  of  the  earth.** 

In  the  beginnii^  of  0<3:ober  1500,  he  was,  upon  th^ 
ftrength  of  falfe  informations  and  maligiovis  complaints 
agaiml  him,  apprehended  ^i  fent  to  ^ps^in  in  Ugns ;  but 
prefeptly  clearing  himfelftd  tfce  Ifipg,  he  fet  put  in  queft  of 
more  new  lands.  After  innupafrable  pedis  by  I^nd  and  by 
water,  he  returned  to  Spajn^  whftr^  Jie  died  U\  May  1506. 
He  wa3  buried  by  the  kine^s  of^er,  2X)agnifi9eAt!y  io  t)ie 
c^hedral  at  ^eville  :  and  baq  thi$  epitaph  cutqfi  hi^  tiomb,  in 
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tnoiy  of  his  renowned  actions  and4ifcovery  q{  tbcla«^ 

A  Caftilia,  ya  Leon 

Nuevo  munao  dio  Colon, 
that  is,  ' 

Columbus  gave  Caftil^  and 

LfCon  a  new  world : 
for  Columbus  was  in  reality  the  difcoverer  of  America,  al-?, 
chough  it  took  its  name  from  Americus  Vefputius,  who,  by. 
the  encouragement  of  Emanuel  king  of  Portuffal,  made  in 
1497  ^^^'^  additional  difcov^ries  to  thofe  pf  Columbus. 

COMBER  (Dr.  Thomas)  a  very  learned  divine  of   , 
the  church  of  England,  was  bom  at  Weftram  in  Kent,  ii| 
the  year  1^45  ;  as  we  learn  from  his  age  in  his  epitaph  at; 
the' time  of  bis  death..    His  parents  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  of  any  confiderable  note ;   yet,   as  it  feems,  were  of 
ability  fufficient  to  gtve  him  a  liberal  education.    He  was 
educated  in  grammar  learning  at  his  native  place ;  and  at 
fourteen  years  of  aee,  on  the  i8th  of  April  1659,  was  ad* 
oiitted  into  Sidney  SufTex  college  in  Cambridge.    He  took 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  j  and  on  the  26th  of  May  1666, 
had  likewife  his  grace  for  mafter  of  arts,  though  it  does  not 
appear,  that  he  ever  completed  this  degree  in  uie  univerfity. 
He  was  alfo  created  dr.  in  divinity  between  the  years  1676 
and  1679  ;  but  as  his  name  does  not.occur  in  the  unlverfity 
regifters,  it  is  fuppofed  he  had  that  degree  conferred  on  him 
at  Lambeth.     On  the  5th  of  July  1677,  he  was  made  byibiJ. 
archbifliop  Steme  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  York ;  and 
upon  the  19th  of  January  1683-4,  wa3  alfo  collated  to  the 
praecentorfliip,     Upon  the  deprivation  of  dr.  Dennis  Gran- 
ville,  he  was  nominated,  upon  the  23d  of  April  1691,  to     ^ 
fucceed  him  in  the  deanery  of  Durham.    He  was  chaplain 
to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark,  and  to  king  William  and 
queen  Mary,  and  would  probably  have  been  raifed  higher 
m  the  church,  if  he  had  lived  :  but  he  died  upon  the  25th  of 
November  1699,  in  the  fifty  fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  bu- 
ried at  Stonegrave  in  Yorkfhire,  ofwhich  it  feemahe  was  re<Slor. 

He  was  the  author  of  feveral  learned  works,  chiefly  re-  ibi4« 
lating  to  the  Common  prayer :  as,  1.  A  iUioIaftical  hiftory 
of  the  primitive  and  gtiier^  ufe  of  liturgies  in  the  chriftiaA 
church}  together  with  an  anfwer  to  wr.  David  Clarkfim's 
lait  d^QfH^fo  cpocernu^  liturgies.  Lrond.  1690 :  dedicate}  to 
kh^  WiUiana  aod  ^ueen  maiy;  2.  A  compaoiM  to  the  teia- 
1^1  «r^  A  hells  tg  4efo|io{i  i^  the  ufe  pf  ihe  Commoa 
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sprayer,  in  two  parts :  the  firft  on  morning  and  evening  prayer^ 
the  fecond,  on  the  Litany^  with  the  occafional  prayers  and 
thankfgivings,  printed  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in  1679.  3.  A 
companion  to  the  aitar^  or,  an  help  to  the  worthy  receiving 
of  the  Lord's  fupper,  by  difcourfes  and  meditations  upon  the 
whole  communion  office,  dedicated  to  the  archbimop  of 
York.  The  imprimatur  bears  date  January  21  y  1 67 3  -4 ;  and 
it  was  fo  well  received,  that  a  fourth  edition  came  out  in  1685. 

J,p  A  brief  dtfcourfe  upon  the  offices  of  baptifm,  catechifm, 
nd  confirmation,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  companion  to 
the  altar,  and  dedicated  to  dr.  Tillotfon^  then  dean  of  Can- 
terbury. 5.  A  difcourfe  on  the  occafional  offices  in  the 
Common  prayer,  namely.  Matrimony,  Vifitation  of  the  fick. 
Burial  of  the  dead,  Churching  of  women,  and  the  Commi- 
nation.  Thefe  four  laft  articles  were  rejjrinted  together  in 
one  volume  folio,  1 701,  and  dedicated  to  king  William. 
6.  A  difcourfe  upon  the  manner  and  form  of  making  bifhops, 
prjefts  and  deacons,  printed  in  1690,  8vo ;  and  dedicated  to 
'  atchbifhop  Tenifon.  7.  Short  difcourfes  upon  the  whole 
Conunon  prayer,  defigned  t6  inform  the  judgement,  and  ex- 
cite the  devotion  of  fuch,  as  daily  ufe  the  fanie,  printed' in 
1684,  8vo;  and  dedicated  to  Anne  princefs  of  Denmark. 
8.  Roman  forgeries  in  the  councils,  during  the  four  firft 
centuries  :  together  with  an  appendix  concerning  the  forge- 
ries and  errors  in  the  annals  of  Baronius.  Lond.  1689,  4to. 

There  was  alfo  another  Thomas  Comber,  dodor  in  divi- 
nity, who  lived  in  the  fame  century,  and  was  of  Trinity  col- 
Wkp.  Brit.  lege  in  Cambridge.  Tliis  laft  was  was  born  in  Suflex  up- 
on the  ift  of  January  1575,  admitted  fcholar  of  Trinity  col- 
lege, upon  the  nth  of  May,  1593;  chofen  fellow  of  the 
fame,  upon  the  fecond  of  Oftober,  1597  ;  preferred  to  the 
deanery  of  Carlifle,  upon  the  28th  of  Auguft  1630  s  and 
fworn  inmafter  of  Trinity  college,  upon  the  ;2th  of  Odober, 
1631^  In  1642,  l^ie  was  impnfoned,  plundered,  and  de- 
prived of  all  his  preferments ;  and  died  upon  the  28th  of 
February  1653,  at  Cambridge.  He  wrote  An  hiftorical 
vindication  of  ^e  divine  right  of  tythes,  againft  mr.  Sdden's 
hiftory  of  t)rthe8.  4to. 

COMENIUS  (John  Amos),  a  cebrated  grammarian 
and  proteftant  divine,  was  bom  in  Moravia  upon  the  28di 
BayVtDia.  of  March  1 592.  Having  ftudied  in  feveral  places,  and  par- 
ticularly at  Herbom,  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the 
year  1014,  and  was  made  re£tor  of  a  college  there.  He 
^as  ordained 'ait&ifter  in-  x6 16,  and  two  years  afWr  became 
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pzAoi  of  the  church  of  Fulnec :  tft  which  time  Ke  was  appoint* 
ed  maftibr  of  a  fchool  lately  ereded  thert.  He  hsA  then  a 
great  projed  upon  his  hands,  which  was  to  intrbduce  a  new 
method  for  teaching  the  languages.  He  publifhed  fomie  eflays 
for  this  purpofe  in  i6i6,  and  had  prepared  other  pieces  on  ' 
that  fub)eA>  which  were  deftroyed  iti  i62i»  when  Che  Spa- 
niards plundered  his  library,  after  having  tikeh  the  city. 
The  minifters  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  being  outlawed  by  an 
edid  in  1624,  and  the  perfecution  growing  Very  hot  the  year 
after,  Comenius  fled  to  Leiha,  a  city  of  Poland,  and  taught 
Latin  there.  There  he  publifhed,  in  the  year  1631,  hii  book 
intitled,  Janua  linguarum  referata,  or,  the  gate  of  languages 
unlocked:  of  which  the  following  wonderful  account, 
though  he  gives  it  himfelf,  is  by  all  allowed  fo  be  true.  '<  I 
*^  never  could  have  imagined,  fays  he,  that  this  little  book 
<^  calculated  only  for  children,  mould  have  met  with  uni- 
<*  verfal  applaufe  from  the  learned.  This  has  been  juflified 
**  by  the  letters  I  received  from  a  great  number  of  learned 
*<  men  of  different  countries,  in  which  th^  highly  congra- 
'^  tulate  roe  on  this  new  invention  ;  as  well  as  by  the  verfi- 
^^  ons  which  have  been  emuloufly  made  of  it  into  feveral 
^^  modem  tongues.  For  it  has  not  only  been  tranflated  into 
**  twelve  European  languages,  namelv,  Latin,  Greek,  Bohe- 
<*  miaR,  Polifh,  German,  Swedifh,  Dutch,  £ngli£b>  French, 
'^  Spanifh,  Italian,  Hungarian;  but  likewife  into  the  Aft- 
^^  atick  languages,  as  Arabick,  Turkifh,  Perfian,  and  even 
**  the  Mogul,  which  is  fpoken  all  over  the  Eafl  Indies."     Comeniat 

This  book  gained  Comenius  fuch  prodigious  reputation,epift.  dedi^ 
that  the  governing  powers  of  Sweden  wrote  to  him  in  the**^«<'c«n* 

Ear  1638,  and  OTered  him  a  commiffion  for  the  new  regu-J^^" 
;ing  all  the  ichools  in  that  kingdom ;  which  offer  however 
he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept,  but  only  promifed  to 
aJfifLwith  his  advice  thofe,  who  fhould  be  appointed  to  exe- 
cute that  commiffion.  He  then  tranflated  into  Latin,  a 
piece  which  he  had  written  in  his  native  tongue,  concern- 
ing the  new  method  of  inflru£ting  youth,  a  fpecimen  of 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  rarfophiae  Prodromus, 
that  is,  The  forerunner  of  imiverfal  learning.  This  made 
him  confidered  as  one  very  capable  of  reforming  the  method 
of  teaching ;  and  the  parliament  of  England  defired,  his  af- 
itflance  to  reform  the  fchools  of  that  kingdom.  Comenius^^  I^.^^^H^ 
lU'rived  at  London  in  September  1641,  and  would  have  been 
oreceived  by  a  committee,  to  whom  he  might  have  propofed 
his  plan,  if  the  parliament  had  not  been  taken  up  too  much 
with  other  matters.    The  civil  wars  which  broke  out  in 

England 
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England  (hewed  Comeniust  that  diis  was  not  a  juA^urt 
favourable  to  his  defigns  i  he  went  therefore  to  Sweden^ 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  Lewis  de  Geer^  a  gentleman 
of  great  merit,  who  had  the  publick  welfare  very  much  at 
heart.  He  arrived  there  in  Aueuft  1642^  and  difcour&d 
with  Oxenftiern  about  his  methoa :  the  refult  of  which  coii-» 
ference  was,  t^at  he  (hould  go  and  iix  at  Elbin^  in  PniiEa, 
and  compo&  it.  In  the  mean  time  Lewis  de  C^r  fettled  a 
confiderable  ftlpend  upon  him,  by  which  means  Comenius, 
now  delivered  nx>m  the  drudgery  of  teaching  a  fchool,  em- 
ployed himfelf  w^ioOy  in  finding  out  general  methods  for 
thofe  who  inftru^ed  youth.  He  fpent  four  years  at  Elbiiig 
in  this  ftudy,  after  which  he  returned  to  Sweden,  to  tbcw 
his  compoHtions.  It  was  examined  by  diree  commii&dhers« 
who  declared  it  worthy  of  beiiu;  made  publick,  after  the  aiw 
fhor  fhould  have  finiined  it.  £te  ^nt  two  more  years  up- 
on it  at  Elbing,  and  then  was  obliged  to  return  to  Leiha« 
In  1650,  he  took  a  journey  to  the  court  of  Sigiimund  Rs^ 

irodki,  prince  of  Tranfilvania;  where  a  conference  was  de^. 
ired  with  him,  in  order  to  reform  the  metned  of  teaching  in  ^ 
(chools.  He  gave  this  prince  fome  pieces,  containing  in-* 
ftrudtions  for  regulating  the  college  of  Patak,  purfuant  to 
the  maxims  laid  down  in  his  ParK>pbia;  and,  during  four 
/  years,  he  was  allowed  to  propofe  whatever  he  [dieafed,  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  mat  collqge«  After  this  he 
turned  to  Lefna,  and  did  not  leave  it  tul  1650,  when  it 
burnt  by  the  Poles :  of  which  calamity,  a^  we  (ball  fee  be*' 
low,  Comenius  was  charged  with  being  the  caufe.  He  loft 
there  all  his  manufcripts,  except  what  he  had  written  OA 
Parfophia,  and  on  the  Revelations.  He  fled  into  Sileita,  thence 
to  Brandenbureh,  afterwards  to  Hamburgh,  and  laftly  to 
Amfterdam ;  where  he  met  with  fo  much  encouragement,  that 
he  was  tempted  to  continue  there  for.  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  printedlthere,  in  the  year  1657,  at  the  expence  of 
his  Mccsnas,  the  different  parts  of  his  new  mediod  of  teach* 
ing.  The  work  is  in  folio,  and  divided  into  four  parts^ 
<^  The  whole,  fays  mr«  Bayle,  coil  the  author  prodigious 
*^  pains,  other  people  a  great  de^  of  money,  yet  ^e  learned 
•*  received  no  benefit  from  it;  nor  is  there,  in  my  opinion^ 
B*>]e  »Dia.**  ^"y  tbing  pradlicably  ufeful  in  the  hints  of  that  author." 
But  Comenius  was  not  only  intent  upon  the  reformation  of 
fchools ;  he  had  filled  his  brains  with  prophecies,  revolu- 
tions, the  ruining  of  antichrift,  the  millennium,  and  fuch 
like  enthufiaflick  notions.  He  had  co11e(Slcd  with  prodigious 
'  care  the  chimeras  of  on&Kotterus,  thofe  of  ChrifUnaPoniato- 

via, 
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^  Atii  of  Drabiciai,  and  ^liUiflrad  thttn  At  Aiiift^m.  ^^^  j^^ 
"Tliefe  cbinefas  promifed  jnir^es  to  tbofe  who  (hould  en-  Drabidai, 
deaivour  to  exttip&te  tlie  boufe  of  Auftrk  and.  the  pope. 
Guftavufi  Adolphusy  and' Charles  GuAavus^  kings  of  Sweden, 
CromwelU  *nd  Ri^godki^  had  been  promUed  as  thofe»  who     . 
Ihpuld  attompliih  thefe  fpkndid  prophecies  $  to  vt4MChi  how- 
ever the  event  did  not  correfpond.    We  are  tM  tiuk  Come- 
nius)  not  knowing  Vhkh  wajr  to  t«rn  hisifeifi  at  laft  cook 
it  into  his  head  to  addreft  Lewis  XIV.  of  Frame :  idiat  he 
lent  him  a  copy  of  Diafaicius>  pcophecie$»  and  iafTiaaaM.  that 
it  was  to  diis  monarch,  Ood  promifed  die  empire  of  the 
ipvorld,  by  the  downM  of  tbofe  who  peribciited  Cbrift.    He 
•wtole  fome  books  at  AraAmdam ;  tme  particularly  affiinft 
ttir.  Des  Maitets  concerning  the  nillennivfli.    Pe»  Maiiats 
anfwered  him  furio«%;  pretended  to  pail  off  his  m^cflc  $  re- 
prefented  him  more  knave  than  fool  $  as  a  bite  and  fliarper, 
vrfKs  ander  neKgiovs  and  oAer  fpeciotts  preteietr^  dfaiaed  the 
poffes  of  thofe,  who  had  more  money  than  wit.    '<  I  ac- 
^^  knowledge  ComeniiiS)  faysMarets^  to  be  pdfieflbd  Of  a  fine 
^  and  inventive  fjonios,  and  foeh  an  tme  as  would  weH  (uit 
^  a  man  who  (hould  by,  I  fi^fift  half  the  year  by  tricking 
^  and  artifice,  and  by  artifice  and  tridcing  I  fubflft  the  other 
**  half:  for  as  this  age  has  not  prodliced  atnore  fbbde  (harper 
**  than  Gomenius,  neither  has  it  psodtsced  a  wridsr,  who 
^  his  a  better  l»iack  <^  ilbveming  nice  and  iifeful  difltnc* 

Comenius  was  at  taft  fenfible  of  the  vanity  of  his  labouta,  ftntiritetko, 
as  we  learn  ftcm  the  book  he  paUiflied  m  1^8  at  Amfter-P*  s* 
dam,  inttded  Unios  nec^&rii,  «r,  of  the  one  thing  npoefla- 
ry :  in  which  he  ac«]%i^tfn(^  ut  aUb  wkh  the  refohition  lie  had 
itiade,  of  employing  all  his  future  thoughts  wholly  on  his 
isdvation.  He  nad  better  hanre  done  fb  all  along,  than  to 
hav^  bafied  hhnfelf  fe  much  aboot  the  cranfa^ons  of  Europe, 
in  order  to  dtfcover  revolutions  ;  for  it  was  this  which  made 
him  an  enthufiaft.  He  died  at  Amflevdam  on  die  15th  of 
November  1671,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  Had  he  lived 
much  longer,  he  wauld  have  feen  the  faUity  of  his  proph^ies^ 
with  regard  to  the  millennium:  for  he  affirmed,  tl^t  it  would 
begin  in  the  year  1JS72,  or  1673.  But  fuppofing  he  had, 
does  any  one  imagine  it  would  have  affejled  him  ?  not  it  in-* 
deed:  enthufiafm  is  of  an  excellent  temper,  nothing  can 
ruffle  it,  or  put  it  out  of  countenance.  Comenius  would  have 
appeared,  as  in  fimilar.fituations  he  often  had  done,  as  boldly 
in  company  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  as  before^ 
without  fearing  either  the  jokes  or  th^  ferious  reproaches, 

to 
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to  yiAaA  he  muft  be  expofed.    He  would  hiire  tdl  to  p» 
(ihefyin^  again  in  the  fame  mpnncr  as  ufual  $  and  as  incredi-* 
ble  as  It  may  feemy  the  people  would  fliU  have  confidcred 
him  as  a  prophet.  For  what  abfuidities^  what  frauds,  what 
villanies^  oo  they  ever  fo  palpable  and  open»  are  fuffident  w 
difoedh  die  man^ixdiom  the  vulgar^  ever  credulous  and  fond  of 
bdui^  deluded)  have  oitce  chofeti  for  their  guide  in  fpirituals? 
Whatever  mortification  Comenius  muft  have  felt^  on  the  feoie 
of  his  ftfopbedes,  which  he  had  lived  to  fee  falfified,  he 
muft  alio  have  felt  as  much,  fuppofing  him  to  have  any 
feeling,  on  feveral  other  accounts.    He  was  reproached  wim 
havine  done  mat  prgudice  to  his  brethren,  who  were  ba^ 
nifhed  with  him  from  Moravia.     Moft  of  them  had  fled 
from  their  country  with  confiderable  fums  of  money ;  but 
infkad  of  being  oeconomifts^  they  (quandeied  it  away  in  a 
Ihort  time,  becaufe  truly,  Comemus  prophefied  they  mould 
return  to  their  country  in  a  ihort  tune:  bywhi<£  means 
however,  in  fpite  ct  all  his  prophetick  talent,  they  were 
very  fbon  reduced  to  bm;ary«    Comenius  was  alfo  accufed 
of  naving  been  the  caufecv  die  plundering  and  burning  of 
Lefiuy  where  his  brethren  had  found  an  a^Ium,  by  the  pa* 
liegyrkk  he  made  fo  unfeafonably  upon  Charles  Guftavus 
king  of  Sweden,  when  he  Invaded  Poland*    Comenius  pn>- 
daimed  hun  in  a  prophedck  manner  to  be  the  immediate  do^ 
flroyer  of  popery  $  by  which  the  proteftants  of  Poland  be^ 
came  extremely  odious  to  the  Roman  cathdicks  of  that  king« 
dom.    He  did  not  feem  to  be  undeceived,  when  the  king 
of  Sweden  turned  his  artfis  againft  Denmaik }  for  he  made 
him  a  fecond  panegyrick,  wherein  he  coDgratuiatea  him  no 
leis  on  this  new  invafion,  than  he  had  done  upon  the  former. 
It  was  a  great  error  to  imagine,  that  Guftavus  intended  so 
deftroy  popery.    The  de&or  of  Bnmdenburgh  acquainted 
Richard  Cromwell  in  a  letter,  that  die  Swedes  had  made  a 
dreadful  havock  of  the  protdlants;  which  letter  contains 
feveral  curious  particulars,  and  is  infert^  in  the  Pnefbutti^ 
um  &  eruditorum  virorum  epiftolse,   dated  December  28, 
P'  ^07.       1658.  To  be  fhoit,  how  near  at  hand  foever  the  proteftants 
«<^.  tii^,  of  Lefna  might  think  their  deliverance,  upon  the  bare  word 
of  Coihenius,  that  city  was  furprifed  and  burnt  by  the  Poliib 
army^}  on  which,  occafipn  Comenius  loft  his  houfe^  his  fur- 
niture, his  library,  and  feveral  works,  which  he  had  fpent 
above  forty  years  in  compofmg*    Part  of  his  apocalyptick 
treatifcs,   and  fome  other  pieces  raUting  to  his  I^aric^hia, 
cfcaped  the  flames  j  he  having  juft  time  to  cover  them  in  a 
hole  under  ground,  from  wlucb  they  were,  taken  ten  days 

after 
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ftlter  the  fire :  but  if  thefe  had  been  burnt  too,  neithei"  iettets 
llor  religion  had  fuftaincd  any  lofs. 

We  muft  not  forget  to  take  notice,  that  the  celebrtited 
madam  Bourignon  and  Comenius  had  a  moft  cordial  and 
fpiritual  efteem  for  each  other.  The  continuator  of  that  la- 
dy^s   life  informs  us,  that  Comenius  being  upon  his  death  , 

bed,  defired  her  to  pay  him  a  laft  vifit,  faying  to  thofe  who 
fpoke  of  her,  '*  O  where  Is  this  holy  maid  ?  let  me  have  the 
^*  fatisfaftion  of  feeing  her  once  more  before  I  die.  All  the 
**  learning  and  knowledge  which  1  have  acquired,  are  only 
•*  the  produflions  of  the  underftanding.and  reafon  of  man^ 
**  and  the  efFefls  of  human  ftudy  :  but  ibe  is  poffefled  of  ^ 
**  wifdom  and  light,  that  proceed  immediately  from  God 
**  only,  through  the  Holy  Ghoft.*'  After.  £he  had  complied 
"With  his  requeft  in  vifiting  h>m,  and  wa^  withdrawn,  he  {aid 
frequently,  in  the  higheft  tr^nfports  of  joy,  to  thofe  who 
came  to  fee  Kim :  **  I  have  fcen  an  angel  pf  God ;,  God 
**  fent  me  his '  angel  to  day."  He  died  Jome  time  after  In 
the  grace  of  God,  as  mrs.  Bourignon  did  no^  doubt :  for  (he 
often  ufed  td  fay,  that  **  fhe  had  never  known  a  man  of 
*'  learning,  who  had  a  more  upright  heart,  and  was  poffefled 
•*  of  a  greater  fpirit  of  humility,  than  Comenius."  Vlecontl- 

nucedemad. 

COMINES  (Philip,  De)  an  excellent  hlftorlan  inJa^^j^T' 
the  metnoif  way,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  f  laiiders  in 
the  year  1446.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  abilities ;  fo 
that  his  high  meHt,  as  well  as  illuftrious  birth,  foon  recom-* 
inended  him  to  the  notice  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  whom  he  lived  in  a  kind  of  intimacy  for^ 
about  eight  years.  He  was  afterwards  feduced  to  the  court 
of  France  by  Lewis  XI*  one  of  whofe  maxims  of  policy  was, 
to  draw  all  men  to  his  court,  who  were  either  able  to  pro- 
mote the  intereft  of  other  princes,  or  might  any  ways  be  made 
fubfervient  to  his  own.  Comines  became  a  man  of  vaft 
confequence  in  France,  not  only  from  the  countenance 
which  was  given  him  by  the  monarch,  but  from  other  great] 
connexiotis  alfo.  Which  ne  brought  about  by  marrjing  into  a 
noble  family.  Lewis  made  him  his  chamberlain,  and  fenef- 
Chal  or  chief  magiftrate  of  the  province  of  Poidtou.  He  ^-, 
ployed  him  in  fcveral  negotiations,  which  he  executed  in  a 
maftetly  and  fuccefsful  way ;  and  Comines  lived  in  high 
favour  and  reputation  during  the  reign  of  this  prince.  Al- 
ter the  death  of  Lewis,  he  fell  into  great  troubles,  and  un-^ 
derwent  great  hardfhips,  under  that  of  his  fucceffor  Charles 
VIII ;.  for  being  a  for? igner,  the  envy  of  his  adverfarie^  prc- 
V9t.  III.  D  d  vailed 
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tailed  fo  far,    that  he  was  imprifoned  at  Loches,    in  ^ 
county  of  Berry ;  a  place  where  perfons  accufed  of  h^h 
treafon  are  ufually  committed.     During  his  imprironment, 
as  he  fays  himfelf  in  his  Memoirs,  he  was  ufed  very  feverc- 
ly ;  but  by  the  diligence  and  management  of  his  wife,  re- 
moved at  length  to  Paris,  where,  fome  time  after,  he  was 
convened  before  the  parliament.     ,He  had  great  famous 
againft  him  ;  and  his  enemies  were  fo  very  powerful,  that 
'  no  advocate  durft  undertake  his  defence.     He  was  forced  to 
do  it  himfelf;  and  he  pleaded  his  own  caufe  fo  well,  tha^ 
after  a  fpeech  of  two  hours  in  full  court,  he  convinced  them 
<of  his  innocence,  and  was  difcharged.   He  infiflcd  much  up-  | 
^  on  what  he  had  done  both  for  the  kin?  and  kingdom,  and  j 
the  favour  and  bounty  of  his  mafter  Lewis  XL     He  re-  | 
monftrated  to  them,  that  he  had  done  nothing  either  through  j 
avarice  or  ambition;  and  that  if  his  deflgns  had  been  only  to  ! 
liave  enriched  himfelf,  he  had  as  fair  an  opportunity  of  doing 
it  as  any  man  of  his  condition  in  France.    He  tky  three 
years  in  prifon ;  and  after  his  releafe  had  a  daughter,  who 
was  married  (ince  to  Rene  count  of  Penthieufe,  of  the  houfe 
of  Bretagne.  This  daughter  had  a  fon,  who  was  afterwards 
govemour  of  Bretagne,   knight  of  the  king^s  order,  duke 
of  Eftampes,  and  enjoyed  feveral  other  dignities  and  prefer* 
ments,    Philip  De  Comines  was  about  fixty  four  years  old, 
and  died  in  a  houfe  of  his  own  called  Argenton,  Offcober 
17,  1509;  and  his  body  being  carried  to  Paris  was  interred 
in  the  church  belonging  to  the  Auguftines,in  a  chapel  which 
he  had  built  for  himfelf^    In  his  profpenty  he  had  the  fol- 
lowing faying  frequently  in  his  mouth,  **  He  that  will  not 
"  work,  let  him  not  eat :   in  his  ad  verfity  he  ufed  to  fay^  I  com- 
«  mitted  myfelf  to  the  fea,  and  am  6verwhelmed  ia  a  ftoim.'* 
He  was  a  man  of  great  parts  but  not  learned.     He  fpoke 
ftveral  modern  language^  weM,  the  German,  French,  and 
Spanilh  efpecially;   but  he  knew  nothing  of  the   ancientf 
virhich  he  ufed  to  lament.  As  illiterate  however  as  he  was, 
he  left  behind  him  fome  memoirs  of  his  own  times,  which 
have  been  the  admiration  not  only  of  the  learned,  but  of  all 
good  judges  in  hiftory.     They  commence  from  th«   year 
1464,  and  include  a  period  of  four  and   thirty  years  ;  in 
which  ar^  commemorated  the  moft  remarkable  a£ijons  of 
the  two  laft  dukes  of  Burgundy,   and  of  Lewies  XL  and 
Charles  VIIL  kings  of  France  ;  as  likewife  the  moft  confi- 
derable  tranfa<9:ions  in  England,  Flanders,  Gcrmanv,  Italy» 
and  Spain,  which  happened  within  that  period.     A'fontaigne 
lays,    '*  that  the  language  of  thefe  memoirs  is  fweet  and 

**  delightful. 
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*   deligHtful,   of  a  native  fimplicity;  the  narration   ptiWj 
**   and  wherein  the  veracity  of  the  author  does  evidently 
^   fiiine  3  free  from  vanity,  when  fpeaking  of  hhnfelf  >  and 
••  from  aflTefhition  and  envy,   when   fpeaking   of  others4 
*^   His  difcourfcs  and  exhortations  are  more  accompanied  with 
■*   »eal  and  truth,  thah  with  any  exquife  fuffifanc^ ;  and  there  is 
throughout  fo  much  gravity  and  authority^  that  one  may 
eaffly  difcern  him  to  have  been  a  mart  of  noble  extraction 
and  brought  up  amldft  great  affairs*"  The  great  penetra-* 
don  and  judgment,  which  Comlnes  has  fliewn  in  thefe  me-  i*^^  **^  ^ 
moirs,    me  extenfive  knowledge  of  men  and  things,   the  emiis/cbap* 
"vi^onderful  (kill  in  unfolding  councils  and  tracing  adtions  to  io« 
their  firft  fpriilgs,  and  the  variety  of  excellent  precepts  poli-" 
tical  and  {^lofophical,  with  which  the  whole  is  wrought  up« 
have  ]ed  fome  to  imag;ine  him,   not  inferior  to  Livy  and 
Ac   ancient  chiefe  in  niftory,  •  Catherine  of  Medicis  ufed 
to  iay,  that  Comtnes  had  made  as  many  hereticks  in  poli-^ 
ticks^  as  Luther  had  in  religion.     He  has  one  qualification 
not  yet  mentioned,  which  ought  particularly  to  recommend 
hitn  to  our  favour ;  and  that  k  that  great  impartiality  and 
rcfpe&.  he  fhews  to  the  Englifli ;  whenever  he  has  occafi6n 
to  mention  our  nation,  he  always  does  it  in  an  honourable 
manner  5  and  though  indeed  he  will  not  allow  us  to  be  as 
cunning  politicians  as  his  own  countrymen,  he  gives  ua  the 
charader  of  being  a  generous,  bold  fpirited  people,  highly 
commends  our  conftitution,  and  never  conceals  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  of  the  Englifli  nation*    Mr.  Dnrden,  in 
his   life  of   Plutarch,    has    made  the  hiftorian   fome  re- 
turn for  his  civilities  in  the  following  elogium :    <*  Next 
**  to  Thucydides,  fays  that  poet,  in  uiis  kind  may  be  ac- 
«♦  counted  Polybius  among  the  Grecians:    Livy   though 
**  not  free  from  fuperftition,  nor  Tacitus  from  ill-nature, 
"  amongfl  the  Romans ;  amongft  the  modern  Italians,  Guic-* 
«  ciardini  and  d'Avila,    if  not  partial :  but  above  all  men, 
**  in  my  opinion,  the  plain,  fincerc,  unafFefted,  and  mofl 
«  inftruflive  Philip  deComines  amongft  the  French,  though 
**  he  only  gives  his  hiftory  the  humble  name  of  commenta- 
**  rics.      I   am  forry  I  cannot   find    in   our  own  natiorti 
'*  though  it  has  proauced  fome  commendable  hlfloriansj  any 
**  proper  to  be  ranked  with  thefe/' 

COMMANDINUS  (Frederick)  bom  at  Urblno 
in  Italy  in  the  year  1509,  and  dcfcended  from  a  very  noblcJ 
family,  was  tarrious  lor  his  learning  and  knowledge  in  the 
fclences.     To  a  vaft  depth  in  the  mathematicks,  he  joined 
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a  great  (kill  in  the  Greek  tongue ;  by  which  means  he  W9 
very  well-  qualified  to  tranflate  the  Greek  mathematiciant  | 
into  Latin ;  and  indeed  he  publifhed  and  tranflated  feveral^ 
to  which  no  writer)  till  then,  had  done  that  good    office. 
Francis  Moria,  duke  of  Urbino,  who  was  very  converiant  in 
thofe  fciences,  was  a  very  affedionate  patron  to  him  on  that 
account.     Commandinus  died  in  the  year  15759  aged  fixty 
fix  years ;  and  Antonio  Toroneo  delivered  his  funeral  era- 
Thuan.bift.  tion.     He  IS  greatly  Applauded  by  Blanchanus,  and  other 
Chnfnolog.  ^rit^^s ;  and  he  veiy  juftly  deferved  their  encomiums.     He 
inatEem.  p.  tranflated  and  illuftrated  with  notes  the  following  w^orks* 
^x-  i»  Archimedis  circuli  dimenfio ;  de  lineis  fpiralibus  j  quadrate* 

ra  pai'aboles  ;  de  canoidibus  &  (phaeroidibus  ^  de  arenas  nu- 
mero.  Venice,  printed  by  Paul  us  Manutius  in  -1558^  folio. 
a«  Ejufdem  Archimedis  de  lis  qu2  vehuntur  in  aqua.  Bo- 
logn.  1565,  4to,  3«  Apollonii  Pergsei  conicorum  libri  qua- 
tuor,  una  cum  Pappi  Alexandrini  lemmatibusy  &  commenta- 
riis  Eutocii  Afcalonitae,  &c.  Bologn.  1566,  folio.  4.  Ptokn 
maei  Planifpherium.  Venet.  15585  4to.  5*  Ejuldeni  de 
analemmate  liber.  Roms,  1562,  4to.  6,  Elementa  Eudi- 
dis.  Pefaro,  15725  folio.  7.  Ariftarchus  de  magnitudinibus 
&  diftantiis  folis  &  lunae.  Pefaro,  1575.  4to.  8*  Hero  de 
fpiralibus.  Urbino,  1575*  4to.  9.  Machometes  bagdedinus 
de  fuperficiorun4  divihonibus.  Pefaro,  1570,  folio.  10.  Pappi 
Alexandrini  colleAiones  mathematicae.  Pefaro,  1588.  folio. 

The'  publication  of  this  laft  work  would  have  been  ftill 
longer  after  the  death  of  its  author,  had  not  the  didce  of  Ur- 
bino exerted  himfelf  vigorouily  about  it.  For  Commaa- 
dinus's  two  daughters  had  commenced  a  law  fuit  againft  each 
other,  which  would  have  occafioned  a  very  long  delay,  as 
^*1h«m^*  Valerius  Spaciolus  his  fon  in  law  owns.  Commandinus  pub- 
lifhed  alfo  fome  books  of  his  own  compofing;  as,  i.  De 
centro  gravitat is  folidorum,  Bologn.  1565,  folio.  2.  Horo- 
logiorum  defcriptio.  Romse,  1562,.  &c. 

COMNENA  (Anna)  a  moll  accomplifhed  lady^ 
and  daughter  to  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus, 
flour ifhed  about  the  year  1 1 18  j  and  wrote  fifteen  books  up- 
on the  life  and  aftions  of  her  father,  which  flie  called  Th« 
Aiexiad.  Eight  of  thefe  books  were  publ ifhed  by  Haef-^ 
chelius  in  the  year  it)  10,  and  the  whole  fifteen  with  a  La- 
tin verfion  in  the  year  1651  ;  to  another  edition  of  which 
in  the  year  167®,  the  learned  Charles  du  Frefne  added  notes 
1  iflbrical  and  philological.  She  has  reprefented  her  fatKer  in 
u  better  light  than  the  Latin  hifloiians  have  done,  who 

have. 
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have,  alipoft  all  of  them,  defcribed  hint  as  a  treacherous  and 
difhoneft  man,  and  for  that  reafon  has  been  accounted  a  very 
partial  writer  :  but,  as  VofSus  has  obferved,  the  matter  may 
he  well  enough  comprifed  by  only  fuppofing,  that  the  Latin 
hillorians  have  ipoken  of  a  Greek  emperor  lefs  favourably 
than  they  ought,   and  that  Anna  Comnena  has  been  more 
indulgent  to  the  charaAer  of  her  father,  than  the  Ariel  laws 
of  hiftory  will  admit  of.     The  authors  of  the  Journal  des  Voffiut  dc 
{^avans,  for  the  year  1675,  have  fpoken  of  this  learned  and^'*«-  *»**• 
accompliihed  lady  in  the  following  manner.  "  The  elegance,    ' 
*^  fay  they,  with  which  Anna  Comnena  has  defcribed  in 
**  fifteen  books  the  life  an4  actions  of  her  father,  and  the 
^^  ftrong  and  eloquent  manner  with  which  (he  has  fet  them 
*'  ofF,  are  fo  much  above  the  ordinary  underftanding  of 
**  women,  that  one  is  almoft  ready  to  doubt,  whether  ftie 
^^  was  indeed  the  author  of  thofe  books.     It  is  certain,  that 
*'  one  cannot  read  the  defcripttons  flic  has  given  of  countries, 
**  rivers,  mountains,  towns,  fieges,  battles,  the  reflexions 
^^  (he  makes  upon  particular  events,  the  judgement  ihe  paiTes 
'^  upon  human  aAions,  and  the  digreffions  flie  makes  on 
many  occafions,  without  perceiving,  that  flie  muft  have 
been  very  well  ikilled  in  grammar,  rhetorick,  phtlofophy, 
mathematicks,  nay,   that  flie  muft  even  have  had  fonie 
knowledge  of  law,  phyfick,  and  divinity;  fil  which  is  very 
^<  rarp  and  uncommon  in  any  of  that  fex." 

COMPTON  (Spencer)  only  fon  of  William,  firft 
earl  of  Northampton,  by  Elizabeth,  fole  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  fir  John   Spencer  alderman  of  London,    was  born  in 
the  year  1601.     He  Mras  made  knight  of  the  Bath,  on  theBritiihcoai* 
3d  of  November  161 6,  when  Chailes  duke  of  York,  after- J*"^*""*»  P» 
wards  king  Charles  the  firft,  was  created  prince  of  Wales  ;^'^*        ' 
with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite.     In  the  year  1622, 
he  accompanied  him  into  Spain,  in  quality  of  mafter  of  his 
]6bes  and  wardrobe  -,  and  had  the  honour  to  deliver  all  his 
prefents,  which  amounted,   according  to  computation,   to 
64000  pounds.   At  the  coronation  of  that  prince  he  attended 
a3  mafter  of  the  robes  ;  and  in  1639,  waited  on  hi$  majefty 
in  his  expedition  againft  the  Scots.     He  was  likewife  one  of 
thofe  noUemen,  who,  on  the  4th  of  May  1641,  refolved  to 
defend  the  true  proteftant  religion,  exprcfled  in   the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  England,  and  his  majefty's  royal 
perfon,  honour,  and  eftate ;  as  alfo  the  power  and  privi- 
lege of  parliaments,  and   the  lawful  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  fubjeft.    In  the   year  1642,  he  waited  upon  his  ma-ibu. 
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jeftjr  at  Yprk,   and  efpoufcd  his  caufe  heartily  j    and  after 

the  king  fet  up  his  ftandard  at  Nottingham,  was  one  of  the 

firft,  who  appeared   in  arms  for  him.     He  did  him  figiial 

fervices,  and  was  the  very  life  of  his  caufe  in  the  counties 

of  Warwick,  Stafford,   and  Northampton,     He  was  flain 

Vpon  the  19th  of  March  1642*3,  in   a  battle  fought   on 

Hopton-hcath,   about  two   or  three    miles  from  Stafford : 

for  though  the  enemy  was  intjrelv  routed,  and  much  of 

their  artillery  taken,    yet   his   lorafhip's  horfe  being    un* 

fortunately  mot  under  him,  he  was  fome  how  left  encom- 

paiTcd  by  them.     When  he  was  on  his  feet,  he  killed  with 

his  own  hand  the  colonel  of  foot,  who  firft  came  up  to  him  j 

notwithftanding  which,  after  his  head-piece  was  ftruck  off 

with  the  but-end  of  a  mufquct,  they  offered  him  quarter. 

But  he  refufcd,  faying,  "  that  be  fcorned  to  accept  quarter 

♦*  from  fuch  bafe  rogues  and  rebels,  as  they  were :"    upon 

which  he  was  flain  by  a  blow  with  an  halbert  on  the  hinder 

part  of  his  head,  receiving  at  the  fame  time  another    deep 

CUreadon*8  wound  in  his  face.     The  enemy  refufed  to  deliver  up   his 

fciftory,  &C.  ijody  to  the  young  carl  of  Northampton,  unlcfs  he  would 

i?^p,"i5o.  <Jcliver,  in  exchange  for  it,  all  the  ammunition,  prifoners, 

'  **       *  and  cannon,   he  had  taken  in  the  late  battle :  however  at 

laft  it  was  delivered,  and  buried  in  Allhailows  church   in 

Perby,   in  the  ^ame  vault  with  his  relation  the  old  countcfs 

of  Slirewfbury.     We  are   informed,    that  this  noble  lord, 

^'  though  a  perfon  of  great  courage,  honour,  and  fidelit)-, 

♦*  was  not  well  known  till  the  evening  of  his  days,  having 

^*  led  an  eafy  and  luxurious  life  ;  but  that  from  the   be- 

^'  ginning  of  the  civil  wars,  as  if  he  had  been  awakened  out 

"  of  a  lethargy,  he  behaved  with  the  utmoft  activity  and 

JW*  f  vigour."     His  lordfhip  married   Mary,    daughter  of  fir 

Francis  Beaumont,  knt,  by  whom  he  had  fix  fons  and  two 

djiughtcrs.     The   fons  are  all  faid  to  have  inherited  their 

father's  courage,  loyalty,  and  virtue ;  but  as  for  Henry,  the 

fixth  and  youngefl,  who  was  afterwards,  bifliop  of  London, 

we  fliall  fpeak  particularly  of  him,  in  the  next  article, 

COMPTON  (Henry)    a  mofl  eminent    prelate  of 
the  church  of  England,  was  the  youngefl  fon  of  Spencer 
the  fecond  ej^l  of  Northampton,  juft  mentioned,  and  bom 
Wood'i       in  the   year  1632.     Though  he  was   but   ten  years  old, 
Athenas      when  hjs  father  was  flain,  yet  he  received  an  education  fuit- 
Oxon.         al>le  P9  his  quality;   and  when  he  had   gone  through  the 
grammar  fchools,  was  entered  a  nobleman  of  queen's  col- 
lege in  Oxford,  in  the  year  16^9.     ffe  continued  there  till 

about 
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tfbout  1652  J  and  after  having,  lived   (bme  little  time  vnt}\ 
his  mother,  travelled  into  foreign  countries.     After  the  re- 
ftoration  o^king  Charles  II.  he  returned  to  England ;  and 
became  a  cornet  in  a  regiment  of  horfe,  raifed  about  that 
time  for  the  king's  guard:  but  foon  quitting  that  poft,  he 
dedicated  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  the  church;    and  ac- 
cordingly went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  was  created  ma- 
tter of  arts.     Then  entering  into  orders,  and  obtaining  afbld. 
grant  of  the  next  vacant  canonry  of  Chrift-ehurch  in  Ox- 
ford)   he   was  admitted  canon -commoner  of  that   college, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1666,  by  the  advice  of  dr.  John 
Fell,  then  dean  of  the  fame.     He  poflcfled  at  that  time  the^^"^'^ 
redory  of  Cottenham  in  Cambridgefhire,  worth*  about  500 1. 
per  annum;  and  in  the  year  1667,  he  was  made  mafter  of 
St.  Crofli's  hofpital   near  Winchefter.      On    the   24th   of 
May  1669,  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Chrift-ehurch,  in  the 
room  of  dr.  Heylin  deceafed  ;  and  two  days  after,  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  to  which,  on  the  28th  of 
June  following,  he  added  that  of  do£tor.     He  was  preferred, '^'^' 
to  the  bilhoprick  of  Oxford,  in  December  1674  ;  and  about 
a  year  after,   tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London.     Anthony 
Wood  tells  us,  that  **  this  tranflation  was  much  promoted 
**  by  ibme  of  the  politick  clergy,  becaufe  they  knew  him 
^^  to  be  a  bold  man,  an  enemy  to  the  papifts,  and  one  that 
**  would  ad  and  fpeak,  what  they  would  put  him  upoti, 
**  which  they  themfelves  would  not  be  feen  in,  as  many 
♦*  prime  papifts  ufed  to  fay."  Biftiop  Burnet  informs  us  fur- Ibid. 
ther,  that  **  this  tranflation  was  efFefted  through  the  earl  of 
*^  Danby's  intereft ;  to  whom  the  biftiop,  he  fays,  was  a 
«'  property,  and  turned  by  him,  as  he  pleafed.     The  duke 
«•  <rf  York  hated  him  j  but  lord  Danby  perfuaded  both  the 
^*  king  and  the  duke,  that  as  his  heat  did  no  great  hurt  to 
<*  any  perfon,  fo  the  giving  way  to  it  helped  to  lay  the  jea- 
**  loufies  of  the  church-party.     He  tells  us  alfo,  that  arch- 
^<  bifliop  Sheldon  djring  about  a  year  after  that,  Compton 
**  was  perfuaded  lord  Ijfemby  had  tried  with  all  his  ftrength 
.*<  to  promote  him  ta  Canterbury ;  though  that,  he  fays,  Hlft.  of  his 
**  was  never  once  attempted.      #  owntimci. 

As  foon  as  he  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  London,  king  Igj^  foj^^\ 
Charles  cauied  him  to  be  iworn  on6  of  his  privy  council ; 
and  committed  to  his  care  the  educating  his  two  nieces, 
the  princefles  Mary  and  Anne,  which  important  truft  he 
difcharged  to  the  nation's  fatisfa6lion.  They  were  both  con- 
firmed by  hifli  upon  January  23^  1675-6.  They  were  both 
likewife  married  by  him :  the  eldeft,  Mary,  with  William 
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prince  ,  of  Orange,  on  the  4th  pf  November  1677;  tim 
youngeft,  Anne,  with  George  prince  of  Denmark,  on  the 
28th  of  July  1683.  The  firmnefs  of  thcfe  two  princefles 
In  the  proteftant  religion,  was  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
their  tutor  bifliop  Compton ;  which  afterwards,  when  po- 
pery came  to  prevail  at  the  court  of  England,  waa  imputed 
to  him  as  an  unpardonable  crjme.  In  the  mean  time  he 
formed  a  project  of  bringing  the  diiTenters  to  a  (enfe  of 
the  neceffity  of  an  union  among  proteftants^  to  promote 
which,  he  neld  feveral  .conferences  with  his  own  dergy, 
thq  fubftance  of  which  he  publiihed  in  July  1680.  He 
further  hoped,  -that  diflcnters  might  be  the  more  eafily  re- 
conciled to  the  church,  if  the  judgement  of  foreign  divines 
fhould  be  produced,  againft  their  needlefs  feparation  :  and 
for  that  purpofe  he  wrote  to  monfieur  Le  Moyne,  profeflbr 
of  divinity  at  Leyden,  to  mr.  de  I'Angle,  one  of  the  preacb- 
ers  of  the  proteftant  church  at  Charenton  near^  Paris,  and 
to  mr,. Claude,  another  eminent  French  divine.  Their  an- 
fwers  are  publiihed  at  the  end  of  bifhop  Stillingfleet's  Un- 
reafonablenefs  of  feparation,  x68i,  4to ;  where  we  find  tliem 
all  agreed  in  yindicating  the  chufch  of  England  from  any 
errors  in  its  doftrinc,  or  unlawful  impofitions  in  its  difci- 
pline,  and  therefore  in  condemning  a  feparation  from  it 
Kennet**  as  necdlefs  and  ^uncharitable.  But  popery  was  what  the 
^J"^'- ***^' bifhop  moft  ftrenuoufly  opp^fed  j  and,  while  it.  wa3  gaining 
70I.  iii!  p!  '  E^^^*'^^  at  the  latter  end  pf  Charles  the  lid's  reign,  under 
'^ii.  the  influencp  of  James  duke  of  York,  there  was  no  method 

be  left  untried  to  ftop  its  progrefs. 

The  great  dlflervice,  done  by  him  to  the  papifts  and  thpr 
c^uTe,  was  remembered  and  refented,  when  James  II.  af- 
cended  tne  throne  ;  when,  to  his  honour,  he  was  marked  out 
as  the  iirft  facrifice  to  popiih  fury.  He  wa$  immediately 
difmiffed  from  the  council*tabIe ;  and  on  the  x6th  of  Dc- 
yifoo^,  iee,  cember  1685,  put  out  from  being  dean  of  the  rojral  chapel, 
to  which  place  he  had  been  preferred  in  July  1675.  Fur- 
ther occafioi^s  were  fought,  ^d  foon  found,  of  moleiHng 
or  ruining  him,  if  poflible,  For  dr.  John  Sharp,  redor  of 
St.  Giles  s  in  the  fields,  afterwards  archbiihop  of  York, 
having,  in  fome  of  bi§  f^rmons,  vindicated  the  dofirine  of 
the  church  of  England  againft  popery;  the  king  fcnt  a 
letter,  dated  June  J4th'  1686^  to  bifliop  Compton* "  requiring 
f*  and  cpmmanuing  hiin  forthwith  to  fufpend  dr.  Sharp  from 
5*  further  preaching  in  any  pariih  church  or  chapel  -within 
.**  his  diocefe,  until  he  had  givx^n  the  king  fatisfaflion.'*  In 
order  to  undcriland,  how  dr.  Sharp  h^  <>fie|ided  tl)e  kipg> 

it 
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it  muil  be  remembered,   that  king  James   had   caufed  the 
diredions  concerning  preachers^  publifhed,  in  1662,  to  be 
now  reprinted ;  and  reinforced  them  by  a  letter  dire^ed  to 
the  archbi{hops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  given  at  Whitehall 
A/Iarch  5,  1685-6,  to  prohibit  the  preaching  upon  contra- 
verital   points ;  that  was,  in  effeA,  to  forbid  tli^  preaching 
againft  popery,  which  dr.  Sharp  had  done.     The  bifhop  re- 
futing to  fufpend  the  do£^or,  becaufe,  as  he  truly  alledged 
he  could  not  do  it  according  to  law,  was  cited  to  appear, 
on  the  9th  of  Auguft,  before  the    new  ecclefiaftical    com- 
naiffion:  when   he  was  charged  with  not  having  obferved 
his  majefty's  commands  in  the  cafe  of  dr.  Sharp,  whom  he 
was  onlered  to  fufpend.     The  bifhop,  after  expreffing  fome 
furprife,  humbly  begged  a  copy  of  the  commiffion,    and   a 
copy  of  his  charge ;  but  was   anfwered  by  chancellor  Jpf- 
f<rys,  *<  That  he  fhould  neither  have  a  copy  of,  nor  fee,  the 
*♦  commi£ion  :  neither  would  they  give  him  a  copy  of  the 
^^  charge.^'    Thereupon  his   lordmip  defired  time  to  advife 
with  council ;    and  time  was  given  him  to  the  i6th,  and 
afterwards  to  the  31ft,  of  Auguft.    Then  his  lordfhip  offered 
has   plea  to  their  jurifdidtion :  ¥^ich  being  over-ruled,  he 
protefled  to  his  ri^t,  in  that  or  any  other  plea,  that  might 
be  made  for  his  advantage ;  and  obferved,  *^  that  as  a  bifhop 
^^  he  had  a  right,  by  the  moft  authentick  and  univerfal  ec- 
^^  clefiafiical  laws,  to  be  tried  before  his  metropolitan,  pre- 
*♦  ccdently  to  any  other  court  whatlbeven"    But  the  ecclefi- 
aftical commiffioners  would   not  upon  any  account  fufitr 
their  jurifdidion  to  be  called  in  queftion  ;  and  therefore,  in 
fpite  of  all  that  his  lordfhip  or  his  council  could  alledee,  he 
was  fufpended  on  the  6th  of  September  following,  for  his 
•  difobediehce,  from  the  funSion  and  execution  of  his  epif- 
copal  office,   and  from  all  epifcopal  and  other  ecclefiafHcal  Account  «f 
jurifdidion,  during  his  maiefty's  pleafure*  5*^  proceed* 

While  this   matter  was   m  dependance,  the  pnncefs  otHtxufM 
Orange  thought  it  became  her  to  interpofe  a  little  in  thebUiiop«r 


bifhop's  favour:  fo  fhe  wrote  to  the  king,  earnefUy  begging*??**"' 
him  to  be  gentle  to  the  bifhop,  who  me  could  not  think  ^  *^ 
would  offend  willingly.  She  alfo  wrote  to  the  bifhop,  ex- 
preffing the  great  fhare  fhe  took  in  the  trouble  he  Was  fallen 
into ;  as  did  alfo  the  prince.  The  king  wrote  an  anfwer  to 
the  princefe,  refleding  feverely  on  the  bifhop,  not  without 
fome^fharpnefs  on  her  for  meadling  in  fuch  matters.  The 
bifhop  in  the  mean  time  acquiefced  in  his  fentence ;  but 
being  fufpended  only  as  a  bifhop,  and  remaining  fHll  whole 
fa  hi«  other  capacities,  he  made  another  ftand  agajnft  the 

king, 
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king,  a&  one  of  the  ggvernours  of  the  Chvter-houfe,  in  ler 
fuiing  to  admit  one  Andrew   Pophani)   a  papift^   into    the 
firft  penfloner's  place  in  that  hofpital.     While  he  was  thus 
fequeftred  from  his  epifcopal  office,  he  applied  himfelf  to 
the  improvement  of  his  garden  at  Fuiham ;   and  having  a 
great  genius^  for  botany,  enriched  it  with  a  variety  of  cu^ 
rious  f^ants,  domeftick  and  cxotick.     His  fuipenfion  howe- 
ver was  fo  flagrant  a  piece  of  tyraiuiical  ifijuiKce,  chat   the 
prince  of  Orange,  in  his  declaration,  could  not  omit  taking 
notice  of  it  j  and,  upon  the  dread  of  his  highne&'s  coming 
over,  the  court  was  willing  to  make  the  bi(hop  reparation, 
by  reftoring  him,  as  they  did  on  the  23d  of  Sep^mber  1688, 
to  his  epifcopal  function.    But  he  made  no  hafte  tp  refume 
his  charge,  and  to  thank  the  king  for  his  reftoration;  which 
made  fome  coi^edture,  and  as  was  afterwards  found  righdy- 
enough,  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  reftored  in  that  manner, 
and  diat  he  knew  well  enough  what  had  been  doing  in 
Burnet,  as   Holland*    The  firft  part  the  biihop  adled  in  the  revolution^ 
above,  p.      which  immediately  enfued,  was  the  conveying,  jointly  with 
?"•  704^    ^g  gjfi  Qf  Dorfct,  the  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark  me  froni 
Jx>ndon  to  Nottingham;  left  (he,  in  the  prefent  confiifion 
of  affairs,  might  have  been  fent  away  into  France,  or   put 
under  reftraint,  becaufe  the  prince,  her  confort,  had   left 
king  James,  and  was  gone  over  to  the  prince  of  Orange. 
Biihop  Burnet  has  ziven   us  a  particular  account  of  this 
tranfadion  in  the  following  words :  ^^  When  the  news  came 
<<  to  London,  of  prince  George  of  Denmark  having  joined 
«<  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  princefs  Anne  was  fo  ftruck  with 
*^  the  apprehenfions  of  the  king's  difpleafure,  and  of  the  ill 
<«  effeSts  it  might  have,  that  £e  faid  to  the  lady  Churchill 
*^  that  flie  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  would  leap 
^'  out  at  a  window  rather  than  venture  on  it.    The  biihop 
<<  of  London  was  then  lodged  very  fecretly  in  Suffolk^ftreet : 
<<  fo  the  1^  Churchill,  who  knew  where  he  was,  went  to  him 
«^  and  concerted  with  him  the  method  of  the  princefs's  with- 
^'  drawing  from  court.    The  princefs  vFcnt   fooner  to  bed 
^  than  ordinary :  and  about  midnight,  {he  went  down  a  back 
<<  ftairs  irom  her   clofet,  attended  only  by  lady  ChurchiU, 
''  in  fuch  hafte^  that  they  carried  nothing  with  them*    They 
'<  were  waited  for  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  who  carried 
^^  them  to  the  earl  of'^Dorfet's,  whofe  lady  furnifhed  them 
.   ^^with  everything:  and  fo   they  went  northward,  aa  far 
^<  as  Nortbanipton,  where  that  earl  attended  on  them  with 
<<  all  refpefl,  and  quickly  brought  a  body  of  horfe  to  ferve 
<'  for  a  guard  to  Che  princefs.    And  in  a  little  whilea  fmall 

**  army 
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<*  army  was  formed  about  her,  who  chofe  to  be  commanded 

^^  by  the  biihop  of  London  i  of  which,  fays  bifliop  Burnet^  Barnetj  m 

♦*  he  too  eafily  accepted/'  •  above,  p. 

At  his  return  to  London,  he  was  as  zealous  and  inftru-.  79*« 
mental  as  any  man  in  completing  the  revolution.     He  iirft 
fet  his  hand  to  the  aflbciation  l>egun  at  Exeter.     He  w^ted 
on   the  prince  of  Orange,  on  the  2i{l  of  December,  at  the 
head  of  his  clergy  \  and  in  their  names  and  his  own,  thanked 
his  highnefs,  for  his  very  great  and  moft  hazardous  under-> 
taking  for  their  deliverance,  and   the  prefervation  of  the 
proteitant   religion,    with  the  ancient   laws  and    liberties 
of    this   nation.     He  "gave  his  royal  highnefs  the   facra-  Kenneths 
ment  upon  the  30th  of  December;  and,  upon  the  29th  of?J?^^* 
January  following,  when   the  houfe   of  lords,   in  a  grand  EngUnd^ 
committee,  debated  the  important  quefiion,  '*  Whether  the  p.  557. 
"  throne,  being  vacant,  ought  to  be  filled  by  a  regent  or 
*'  a  king  ?"  Dr.  Comptop  was  one  of  the  tWo  biihops,  fir 
Jonathan  Trelawny  bifhop  of  Briftol  being  the  other,  who 
made  the  majority  for  filling  up   the   throne    by  a   king* 
On  the  14th  of  l^ebruary,  he  was  again  appointed  olFthe 
privy  council,   and  made  dean  of  the  royal  chapel ;  from 
both  which  places  king  James  had  removed  him :  and  af- 
terwards pitched   upon   by  king  Williaip,  to  perform  the 
ceretnony  of  his  and  queen  Mary's  coronation,  upon  the 
nth  of  April,  1689.     The  fame  year  he  was  conftituted 
one  of  the  C(»nmiffioners  for  reviling  the  liturgy,  wherein 
he  laboured  with  much  zeal  to  reconcile  the  difienters  to  the 
church;  and  alfo  in  the  convocation,  that  met  November 
21,  1689,  of  which  he  was  prefijent.     But  the  intended 
comprehenfton  met  with   infuperable  difficulties,  the  rnajo- 
rity  of  the  lower  houfe  being  refolved  not  to  enter  into  any ' 
terms  of  accommodation  with  the  difTenters ;  and  his  lord- 
ibip's  not  complying  fo  far  as  the  difTenters  liked,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  the  reafon  of  biihop  Burnet's  calling  him, 
as  he  does,  <<  A  weak  man,  wilful,  and  flrangely  wedded  to  Bamee,  u 
*^  a  party,"   This  however  muft  feem  extraordinary  to  thofe«*»'«  p. 
who  confider,  that  churchmen  have  fpoke  very  coolly  of  3^*' 
him  ever  flnce,  on  that  very  account:  and  that  even  hia 
oj^fingy  as  he  did,  the  profecution  againfl  Sacheyerel  in 
the  year  1700^10,  declaring  him  not  guilty,  and  alfo  pro- 
teflihg  againft  feveral  fbeps  taken  in  that  affair,  has  not 
been  fufficient  to  wipe  out  the  guilt  of  complying  fo  far  with 
the  difTenters  as  he  did.     But  fuch  is  generally  the  fate  of 
thofe,  who  ad  with  moderation  and  prudence,  and  attempt 
to  treat  men  as  re^onable  creatures:  they ^ are  difliked  and 

abufed 
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ilntfed  by  the   unreafoitablc,  that  is,  by  much  the  greater 
part  of  both  parties. 

He  maintained  all  along  a  brotherly  correfpondence  with 
the  foreign  proteftant  churcncs,  and  endeavoured  to  promote 
in  them  a  good  opinion  of  the  church  of  England,^  and  her 
moderate  fentiments  of  them;  as  appears,  not  only  by  his 
application  to  mrs.  Le  Moync,  Claude,  and  de  1* Angle  be- 
fore-mentioned, but  alfo  from  letters,  afterwards  printed  at 
Oxford,  which  pafled  between  his  lordfliip  and  the  unlvcr- 
fity  of  Geneva  in  the  year  1706.  It  was  this  (pirit  of 
moderation,  which  rendered  bifhop  Compton  lefs  popular 
with  the  clergy;  who,  by  jealoufies  furmifed  and  induftri- 
oufly  propagated,  hindered  in  all  probability  his  advance- 
ment to  Canterbury,  which  muft  otherwiic  have  followed 
of  courfe,  confidering  the  fervices  he  had  done,  and  the 
intereft  he  always  retained  at  court.  Towards  the  clofe  of 
bis  Kfe,  he  was  afBi<fled  with  the  ftone  and  gout,  which, 
turning  at  length  to  a  complication  of  diftempers,  put  an 
end  to  it  at  Fulham,  on  the  7th  of  July  17x3,  in  the  eighty 
firft  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  interred  the  15th  of 
the  fame  month  in  the  church-yard  of  Fulham,  according 
to  his  particular  dire^on :  for  he  ufed  to  fay,  that  **  the 
**  church  is  for  the  living,  and  the  church-yard  for  the  dead.'* 
pvcf  it  was  erefted  an  handfome  tomb,  furfounded  with 
iron  raits,  having  only  this  (hort  infcription:  H-  Lond, 
El  MH  EN  TO  rrATPa  M  D  ccxiii.  That  is,  **  Heniy  London. 
**  Save  in  the  Crofs.  171 3."  It  may  truly  be  faid,  that  by 
bis  death  the  church  loft  a  moft  excellent  blih'op ;  the  king- 
dom, a  brave  and  able  ftatefman ;  the  proteftant  religion, 
.  at  home  and  abroad,  its  ornament  and  refuge ;  and  the 
whole  chriftian  world,  an  eminent  example  of  virtue  and 
piety. 

What  few  things  he  publiflied,  are  as  follows,  r.  A 
tranflation  from  the  Italian  of  The  life  of  donna  Olympia 
Maldachini,  who  governed  the  church  during  the  time  of 
Innocent  X.  which  was  from  the  year  i6if4,  to  1655. 
Lond.  1667.  2.  A  tranflation  from  the  French  of  The 
Jefuits  intrigues  ;  with  the  private  inftru£Hons  of  that  fo- 
ciety  to  their  emifiaries,  1669.  3.  A  treatife  bf  the  hoJy 
communion,  1677.  4.  A  letter  to  the  clergy  of  thetliocpfc 
of  London,  concerning  baptifm,  the  Lord  s  fuppef,  catc- 
chifing,  dated  April  25,  1679.  5.  A  fecpnd  letter,  con- 
cerning the  half-communion  prayers,  in  a^  unknown  tongue, 
prayers  to  faints,  July  6th,  i68o.  6.  A  third  letter,  on 
coiifinnation,  and  vifitation  of  the  ftck^  1682.    7.  A  fourth 

letter. 
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letter^  ui»n  die  54th  canon,  April  6th,  1683.  8v  A  fifth 
letter,  upon  the  iiSth  canon,  March  29th,  1684.  9.  A 
fixth  letter,  upon  die  13th  canon,  April  i8th,  1685.  They 
were  all  reprinted  together  in  1686,  iimo,  under  the  title  of 
£{»fe(q»lia,  or  letters  of  the  right  reverend  father  in  God^ 
Henry  lord  bifliop  of  London,  to  the  clergv  of  his  didctfe. 
There  is  alfo,  10.  A  letter  of  his  to  a  clergyman  in  his 
diocefe,  concernine  npn-rcfiftance:  written  foon  after  the 
revolution,  and  inTerted  in  The  memoirs  of  the  life  off^***'7»^- 
mr,  John  Ketriewell.  ^""^  '•  ^^ 

CON  ANT  (Dr.  John)  a  learned  and  eminent  En- 
glifli  divine,  teas  born  upon  the  i8th  of  October,  in  the 
year  1608,  at  Yeatenton  in  Devonshire.  He  was  educated  Wooa*t 
m  claffical  learning  at  private  fchools  under  the  infpeaion  q**"*** 
of  his  uncle,, the  reverend  John  Conant^  and  in  the  year  **^ 
1626,  entered  by  him  of  Exeter  college  in  Oxford,  ofwnich 
he  had  been  himielf  nine  years  a  fellow.  He  ftudied  there 
with  vigour  and  application,  and  foon  diftinguifhed  himfel^ 
for  uncommon  parts  and  learnin? ;  by  means  of  which  he 
grew  highly  in  fevour  with  dr.  John  Prideaux,  then  reSkot 
of  Exeter  college^  and  the  king's  profeilix*  in  divinity,  who,, 
according  to  the  faihion  of  wit  in  thofe  times,  u(ed  to  fay 
of  him,  "  Conanti  nihil  eft  difficile  t*'  which  cannot  well 
be  made  intelligible  to  the  Engliib  reader.  He  took  his 
degrees  regularly ;  and,  upon  the  3d  of  July  1633,  was 
chofen  fellow  or  his-  college,  in  which  he  became  an  emi- 
nent tutor.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he 
judged  it  convenient  to  leave  the  univerfity ;  and  he  did  iq 
In  the  year  1642.  He  retired  iirft  to  Lymington,  his  un« 
de's  living  in  Somerfetftire;  where,  his  uncle  being  fled^ 
and  he  in  orders,  he  officiated  as  long  as  he  could  conti- 
nue there  with  fafety.  While  he  was  at  Lymin^n,  he 
was  conftituted  by  the  parliament  one  of  the  ailembly  of 
divines ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  he  never  fat  among  them,  or 
at  leaft  very  feldom,  fince  it  is  certain,  that  he  never  took 
the  covenant.  He  afterwards  followed  his  uncle  to  London ;  B*iogni^kia 
and  then  became  a  domeftkk  chaplain  to  the  lord  Cfaandos,^'^3">^ 
in  whofe  family  he  lived  at  Harefield.  He  is  faid  to  have 
ibughtthis  fituation,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  himfelf  as  clear 
from  all  engagements  and  fcrapes,  as  the  nature  and  fickle 
condition  of  thofe  times  would  permit.  Upon  the  fame 
motive,  he  refigned  his  fellowfhip  of  Exeter  college,  on 
the  27th  of  September  1647 ',  but,  upon  the  7th  of  June 

1649, 
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1 6491  vf»s  untnimoofly  chcffen  re^r  of  it  bjr  die  fellofivSf 
without  any  appUcatiofi  of  his  own* 

In  a  very  imut  time  however^  after  beiiw  dius  fetdcd,  ke 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  driven  out  of  all  p\  MkkcnH 
ployment  again ;  and  this  by  the  parliament's  enjoining  what 
was  called  the  engagement,  which  he  did  not  take  widuflT 
the  time  prefcribed.    He  had  a  fortnight,  given  him  to  cao- 
fider  further  of  it  $  at  the  end  of  which  he  fubmittcd,  bat 
under  a  declaration, /ubfcffibed  at  the  iamc' time  with  the 
engagement,  which  in  fa£l:  enervated  .that  inftrument  en-< 
tirely.     The  terms  of  the  engagement  were  j  **  You  (hall 
^'  promife  to  be  true  and  faithfiil  to  the  commonwealth  of 
^<  England,  aa  it  is  now  eftaWiflied  wkhout  king  or  houfc 
<'  of  lords/'    Dr.  Cooant's  dedaradon  before  the  com^ 
mii&oners,    when  he  took  the  engagement,    was  in  thsa 
form  and  manner.    ^'  fieing  required  to  fufalcribe,  I  himabljr 
<<  premife,  fiifi.  That  I  be  not  hereby  underftood  to  approve 
^*  of  what  hath  been  done  in  onier  imto,  or  under  this  pie^^ 
*^  fent  government,  or  the  government  itfelf:  nor  will  i 
^<  be  thought  to  condemn  it,  they  being  things  above  my 
<<  reach,  and  J  not  knowing  the  gnounds  of  the  proceed- 
^'  in^s.    Secondly,  That  I  &  not  bind  oi^lf  to  do  aiw 
^  thing,  contrary  to  die  word  of  God.    Thirdly,  That  I 
^<  do  not  £6  hereby  bind  myfelf ;  but,  that  if  God  flail  re-^ 
^^  markablv  call  me  to  iubmit  to  any  other  power,  I  may 
<*  he  at  linexty  to  ob^  diat  caU,  notwithftanding  the  pre^ 
*^  ient  engagement*     rourthty.  In  this  fei^,  and  in  this 
<*  fenfe  omy,  I  do  promife  to  be  tme  and  fekhAd  to  the 
t^Dce't      '^  prefent  government,  as  it  is  now  eftabUIIied  without  king 
«roithies  of  ic  ^r  i^ufe  of  lords." 

De^nfluie,  ij^j^-  diflkulty  being  got  over,  he  went  on  to  difcharge 
his  office  of  re&or  of  fxeter  cxJlege  with  great  approbation ; 
and  in  December  1654,  became  divinity* profefibr  of  the 
univerfity  of  Oxfi^rd*  In  the  year  1657,  he  accepted  the 
impropriate  re£lory  of  Abergely  near  St«  Afaph  in  Denbigh* 
ihirc,  as  ibme  fatisfadtion  for  the  benefices,'  formerly  an- 
jnexed  to  the  divinity  chair,  which  he  never  enjoyea ;  but 
knowing'  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  faafliopncK  of  St. 
Afaph,  ne  immediately  quitt^  it,  upon  the  re-«ftabliflinient 
of  epifcopacy.  On  the  19th  of  06lober  16^7,  he  was  ad- 
mitted vice-chancellor  of  the  untveifity ;  'wimch  bigh  dignity 
he  held  till  the  I  ft  of  Auguft  i66o«  Durine4iis  office,  he 
was  very  inftrumental  in  procuring  mr.  Selden'a  laige  and 
valuable  colle^Uon  of  books  for  die  publick  library;  and 
had  a  great  hand  in  defcaung  a  defign,  to  which  the  pro-* 
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tester  Oliver  gave  hjs  confent^  of  ere£Ung  a  kind  of  uniT 
verfi^  at  Durham.     Upon  the  reiloration  of  Charles  UL 
Dr.  Conant,   as  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford^  came   up  to 
London,  attended  by  the  pro<^ors,  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipals I  and  was  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  made 
a  Latin  fpeech,  and  prefented  a  book  of  verfes,  written  by 
the  members  of  the  univerfity.     On  the  25  th  of  March  i66x> 
the  king  ilTued  a  commlffion  for  the  review  of  the  book  of 
common  prayer,  in  which  dr.  Conant  was  one  of  the  com- 
mii£oners#  and  affifled  at  the  Savoy  conferences  :  but  after  . 
this,  upon  the  pai£ne  of  the  a£l  of  uniformity,  not  thinking 
it  right  to  conform,  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  deprived  of  his 
preferments,  and  accordingly  his  redory  of  Exeter  college  Wood*t 
was  pronounced  vacant,  upon  the  ift  of  September  1662.     ^^«^ 

At  length,  after  eight  years  ferious  deliberation  upon  the 
nature  and  lawfulnefs  of  conformity,  his  confcience  was  &- 
tisfied,  and  he  rcToIved  to  comply  in  all  parts  $  and  in  par- 
ticular with  that,  which  had  probably  ftuck  moft  with  him, 
the  being;  re -ordained.  Accordingly  he  was  fi>,  upop  the 
28th  of  September  1670,  by  dr.  Reynolds  bifliop  of  Nor- 
wich i  whofe  daughter  he  had  married  in  Auguft  1651,  and 
by  whom  he  haa  fix  fons  and  as  many  daughters.  Pre^ 
ierments  were  offered  him  immediately,  and  on  the  i8th  of 
December  the  fame  year,  he  was'  de&ed  minifter  of  St« 
Mary  Aldermanbury  in  London ;  but  having  Ijpent  ibme 
years  in  the  town  of  Northampton,  where  he  was  much 
oelovcd,*  he  chofe  rather  to  accept  the  invitation  of  hi» 
neighbours  to  remain  among  them  ^  and  dr.  Simon  Ford, 
who  was  then  minifter  of  All-faints  going  to  St.  Mary's 
Aldermanbunr,  he  was  nominated  to  I'ucceed  him  at  Nor- 
thampton. It  is  remarkable,  that  on  the  20th  of  Sq>tem- 
ber  1675,  ^  ^^^  ^^  mortification  to  fee  the  greateft  part 
of  his  parifli,  together  with  his  church,  burnt  to  the  ground^ 
though  providentially  his  own  houfe  efcaped.  In  we  year  Pfince^f 
1676,  the  archdeaconry  of  Norwich  becoming  vacant  hjT'^^'^^ 
the  death  of  mr.  John  Reynolds,  his  brother-in-law,  die  ^*  ** 
biihop  oiFered  him  that  preferment  with  this  lingular  com- 
pliment, ^^  I  do  not  expedt  thanks  from  you,  but  I  will  be 
**  very  thankful  to  you,  if  you  will  accept  of  it."  He  ac- 
cepted it  after  fome  deliberation,  and  difcharged  the  office 
lYorthily,  as  long  as  health  permitted  him.  iTpon  the  3d 
of  December  1681,  he  was  inftalled  a  prebendary  in  the 
church  of  Worcefter.  The  earl  of  Radnor,  an  old  friend 
and  contemporary  of  his  at  Exeter  college,  alked  it  for  him 
from  king  Charles  II.  in  thefe  terms :  *^  Sir,  I  come  to  beg 
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•*  a  preferment  of  you  for  a  very  defervihg  perlbn,  wKo 
**  hever  fought  any  thing  for  himfelf  :**  and  upon  naming 
himi  the  king  verv  kindly  confented.  Int  the  year  1686, 
after  hk  eyes  had  oeen  for  fometime  weak,  he  loft  his  fight 
intifely:  but  he  did  not  die  till  the  12th  of  March  1693, 
when  he  was  in  the  eighty  fixth  year  of  his  age.  He  wi& 
buried  in  his  own  parifh  cnurch  or  All-faints  in  Northamp^ 
ton,  where  a  hionument  was  ereded  over  him  by  hts  widp^ 

Woo4,  ftc  with  a  fuitable  Infcription. 

Woc^  ftc*  He  was  a  man  of  folid  and  exteiffive  learning ;  yet  fo  very 
modeft,  it  is  faid,  that  though  he  underftood  moft  of  the 
oriental  languages,  and  was  particularly  verfed  ih  the  Sy- 
riack,  yet  few  people  knew  it.  There  have  been  publHhed 
fix  volumes  bf  his  fermons!  the  firft  in  1693,  and  dedicated 
by  himfelf  to  the  i;ihabitants  of  Northampton  $  the  fecond, 
after  his  death,  in  1697,  by  John  biflidp  of  Chichefter ;  the 
third  in  1698,  the  fourth  in  1703,  the  fifth  in  1708,  by 
the  fame  editor  ;  the  fixth  in  1722,  by  Digby  Cotes,  M.  A. 
principal  of  Magdalen  hall  in  Oxford. 

CONCANEN  (Matthew)  was  bom  in  Ireland,  and 
bred  to  the  law ;  in  which  we  do  not  find  diat  he  evef 
made  any  great  figure.  From  thence  he  came  over  to 
London,  in  company  with  another  gentleman,  to  feek  his 
fortune;  and  finding  nothing  fo  profitable,  and  fb  likely 
to  recommend  him  to  publick  notice,  as  writing  politicks, 
he  foon  commenced  an  advocate  for  the  government.  There 
goes  a  ftory  of  him  however,  but  we  wfll  hope  it  is  not  a 
true  one,  that  he  and  his  fellow  traveller,  who  was  embark- 
ed in  the  fame  adventure,  for  the  fake  of  making  their  trade 
more  profitable,  refolved  to  divide  their  interefts ;  the  one 
to  oppofe,  the  other  to  defend  the  miniftry.  Upon  which 
diey  determined  the  fide  each  was  to  efpouie,  when  it  fell 
to  mr.  Concanen's  part  to  defend  the  miniftry.  He  was 
for  fome  time  concerned  in  theBririlh  and  London  jour-' 
jials,  and  a  paper  called  The  fpeculatift.  In  thefe'be  took 
occaiion  to  abufe  not  only  lord  Bolingbroke,  who  was  na- 
turally the  objeA  of  it,  but  alfo  mr.  Pope  t  by  which  he 
procured  a  |dace  in  the  Dunciad.  In  a  pamphlet  called  A 
Supplement  to  the  profound,  he  dealt  very  unfiiirly  by  mr. 
Pope,  as  Pope's  commentator  infdrms  us«  m  not  only  0:^ 
quently  imputing  to  him  mr.  Broome's  verfes  (fi)r  which, 
fays  he,  he  might  feem  m  fome  degree  accomttable,  hav- 
ing correfted  what  that  gentleman  did)  but  thofe  of  thef 
duke  of  Bukingham,    and  others.    To  this  extraordinary 
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j^ece  Somebody  hutnoroufly  caufed  him  to  tak«  for  his 
motto,  De  profundis  clamavi.*  In  the  year  1725,  mn 
Concailcn  publifhed  a  vdlume  of  poems,  partly  of  his  'Crw4i 
and  partly  of  other  gentleman*s  compofmg  :  among*  whofA 
were  dr*  Swift/  mr.  Parnell,  mr*  Dehny^  dc.  He  Vri^ 
alio  concerned  with  the  late  mr;  Roome,  atxl  a  certain 
eminent  fenatpr,  as  it  is  faid,  in  c6n verting.  The  jofvial  trcw^ 
an  old  comedy^  into  a  ballad  opera ;  wbfch  was  performaii 
about  the  year  1730^  and  the  prdfits  of  it  given  to  mr.  Con- 
canen^  Soon  after  he*  was  ppeferred- (furprhingly,  izy^  thb 
conrunentator  upon  Pope)  to  be  attorney-general  in  Jamaica  j 
inivhich  ifland  he  fpent  the  remaining  part  of  his  life«  H6 
increafed  hit  fortunes  there  by  marrying  a  {Planter's  daugh- 
ter,  who  was  left  at  his  death  in  the  pofieflion  of  federal 
hundred'  pounds  a  year  :  after  which  {he  came  oVer  to  Engpi^ 
land^'  and  married  the  honourable.mr;  Hamilton!* 

CONFUCIUS,  the-  celebrated   Chmefe    phildfopberi 
was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou,  which  is  at  prefent  the 
province  of  Chan  Long,  in  the  twenty  firft  year  of  the  reign 
of   Ling  van,  the  .twenty  third   emperor  of  the  race  of 
Tcheou^  five  hundred  and  fifty  one  years  before  the  birth 
of  Chrift*    He  was  contemporary  with  Pythagoras,  and  d  Martini 
little  before  Socratesi    He  was  but  three  years  old  j  wheri  hd  ^]^°"*  ... 
loft  his  father  Tchb  leang  he,  who  had  enjoyed  the  higheftiv"    ' 
offices  of  the  kingdom  of  Long ;  but  left  no  other  inheri-  Du  HaU^^t 
tance  to  his  fon^  except  the  honour  of  defcending  froiti  ^'^*  ^  ^^ 
Xi  ye,  the  twenty  feventh  emperor  of  the  fecond   race  of    *°  ' 
the  Chang.    His   mother,  whofe    name  was  Ching,    and 
who  fprung  originally  from   the  illuftrious   family   of  ih6 
Yen,  lived  one  and  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband*     Confucius  did  not  grow  in  knowledge  by  de-^ 
grees,  as  children   ordinarily  do,  but   feemed   to  arrive  at 
reafon  and  the  perfect  ufe  of  his  faculties  almoft  from  his 
infancy.     He  took    no  delight  in  playing,  running  about, 
and  fuch  amufements  as  were  proper  for  hiis  age  :  he  had 
a  grave  and  ferious  deportment,  which   gained  him  refpecf, 
and  plainly  foretold  what  he  would  one  day  be.     But  what 
diftinguifhed  him    mod,  was   his  unexampled  arid  exahed 
piety;     He  honoured  his  relations ;  he  endeavoured  in   all 
things  to  imitate  his  grandfather,  who  was  then  alive  in 
China,  and  a  moft  holy  man  :  and  it  was  obfer\'able^  that 
he  never  cat  any  thing,  but  he  proftrated  himfelf  upon  the 
ground,  and  offered  it  firft  to  the  fupreme  Lord  of  heaven«     ^^  Compt^'j 
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Qne  day,  while  he  was  a  child,  he  heard  his  gran^ 

father  fetch  a  deep  figh  ;  and  going  up  to  him  with  many 

l^wings    and  much  reverence,  ^*  may  I  prefume,  fays  he, 

^'  without  lofing  the  refpeA  I  owe  you,  to  inquire  into  the 

**  occaflon  of  your  grief?  perhaps  you  fear  that  your  pofie- 

**  rity  fhould  a^generate  from  yojur  virtue,  and  diihonoiur 

i  ,^<  you  by  their  vices/'    What  put  this  thought  into  your 

j  head,  fays  Coum-tfe  to  him,  and  where  have  you   learnt  to 

I  fpeak  after  this  manner  ?  ^^  From  yourfelf ;  replied  Confu* 

^^  cius  ;  I  attetid  diligently  to  you  every  time  you  fpeak ;  and 
I  ^^  I  havevoften  heard  y<Mi  iav,  that  a  fon,  who  does  not  by 

j  ^f  his  virtue  f\qpport  the  glory  of  his  anceflors,  does   not 

I  LeConpte,  cc  deferve  to  bear  their   name."    Afiter  his  grandfather's 

j  ^*  death,  Confucius  applied  hijnfelf  to  Tcem-fe,  a  celebrated 

io&ot  of  his  time  ;  and  under  the  diredion  of  fo  great  a 
mafter,  he  (bon  made  a  vaft.  progrefs  into  antiquity,  whick 
he  confidered  as  the  fource,  from  whence  all  genuine  know^- 
iedge  \yas  to  be  drawn.  This  love  for  the  andents  very 
nearly  coft  him  his  life,  when  he  was  not  more  than  fix- 
teen  years  of  age.  Falling  into  difcourfe  one  day  about 
the  Cninefe  books  with  a  perfon  of  high.quality,  who  thought 
them  obfcure,  and  not  worth  the  paiiis  of  fearching  into, 
''  The  books  you  defpife,  fays  CoiifiicLus,  are.  fiili  bf  pro- 
'^  found  knowledge,  whi^  is  not  to  be  attained  bta  by  the 
*^  wife  and  learned  :  and  the  people  would  think  cheaply  of 
^^  them,  could,  they  comprehend  them  of  themfelves.  This 
**  fubordination  of  fpirits,  by  which  the  ignorant  are  de- 
^^  pendant  upon  the  knowing,  is  very  ufeful,  and  even 
*^  neceflary  in  fociety.  .  Were  all  fieunines  equally  rich,  and 
(^  equally  powerful,  there  could  not  fubfift  any  fonn  of 
^'  government ;  but  there  would  happen  a  yet  manger  diP- 
*^  order,  if  all  men  were  equally  knowing,  viz.  every  one 
*^  would  be  for  governing,  and  none  would  think  diem- 
^^  fdves  obliged  to  obev.  Some  time  ago^  added  Confiir 
*^  cius,  an  ordinary  fellow  made  the  fame  obicr\''ation  to 
"  me  about  the  books  as  you  have  done,  and  from,  fuch  a 
"  pnt  indeed  nothing  better  could  be  expe£led :  but.  I  ad- 
^^  mire  that  you,  a  do<5lor,  fhould  thus  be  found  fpeaking 
njii,  "  like  one  of  the  lowefl  of  the  people."     This  rebuke  had 

indeed  the  good  effed  of  fiiencing  the  mandarin,  anfi  bring- 
ing him  to  a  better  opinion  of  the  learning  of  his  country; 
yet  vexed  him  fo  at  the  fame  time,  as  it  came  from  almoft 
a  boy,  that  he  had  revenged  it  by  violenoe,,  if  he  had  not 
bean  prevented. 

At 
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At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  Confucius  took  a  wife,  who 
brought  him  a  fon,  called  Pe  yu.  This  fon  died  at  fifty, 
but  left  behind  him  a  fon  called  Tfou-tfe,  who,  in  Imitation 
of  his  grandfather,  applied  himfelfifttirely  to  the  ftndy  of 
wiidom,  and  by  his  merit  arrived  tb  tke  higheft  offices  of 
the  empire.  Confucius  was  content  with  his  wife  only,  fo  ^"  Halde, 
long  as  flie  lived  with  him;  and  never  kept  any  concubines, 
as  the  cuftom  of  his  country  would  have  allowed  him  to 
have  done,  becaufe  he  thought  it  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nature.  I  fay  fo  long  as  fhe  lived  with  him ;  for^  it  feems^ 
he  divorced  her  after  fome  time,  and  for  no  other  reafon, 
fay  the  Chincfe,  but  that  he  might  be  free  from  all  incum- 
brances and  connexions,  and  at  liberty  to  propagate  his 
philofophy  throughout  the  empire.  At  the  age  of  twenty  Man  nihitf* 
thn;e,  when  he  had  gained  a  confiderable  knowledge  df^n-  ^*'*'^'  *^^ 
tiquity,  and  acquainted  himfelf  with  the  laws  and  cuftoms 
of  his  country,  he  began  to  projeft  a  fchcme  for  a  general 
ftfonnation.  All  the*  little  kingdoms  of  the  empire  de- 
pended upon  the  emperor ;  but  then  every  province  was  a 
diftinft  kingdom,  which  had  its  particular  laws,  and  was 
governed  by  a  prince  of  its  own.  Hence  it  often  happened,* 
that  the  imperial  authority  was  not  fufficient  to  keep  them 
Within  the  bounds  of  their  duty  and  allegiance  5  but  efpe-i 
dally  at  this  time,  when  luxury,  the  love  of  pleafure,  and 
2  general  diiiblution  of  manners,  prevailed  in  all  thofe  little 
courts. 

Confucius  wifely  perfuaded,  that  the  people  could  never 
be  happy,  fo  long  as  avarice,  ambition,  yolupttioufnefsj  and 
felfi^  policy  fhoula  reign  in  this  manner,  refolved  to  preach 
ttpa  fevere  morality ;  and  accordingly  he  began  to  enforce 
temperance,  juftice,  and  other  virtues,  to  infpirc  a  con- 
tempt of  riches  and  out>\'ard  pomp^  to  excite  to  magna- 
nimity and  a  greatnefs  df  foul,  which  fhould  make  men 
incapable  of  diffimulation  and  infincerity ;  and  ufed  all  the 
nieans  he  could  think  of,  to  redeem  h(s  countrymen  from  a 
Kfe  of  pleafure  to  a  life  of  reafon.  He  was  every  where 
tncfcrn,  and  as  much  beloved.  His  extenfivc  knowledge 
and  great  wifdom  foon  made  him  known:  his  integrit)'^ 
imd  the  fplcndor  of  his  virtues  ihade  him  beloved.  Kings 
.were  governed  by  his  counfels,  and  the  people  reverenced 
bim  asa  faint*  He  was  offered  fcveral  high  offices  in  the 
"nagiftracy,  which  he  fometimes  accepted  j  but  never  from 
a  motive  of  ambition,  which  he  was  nqt  at  all  concernod 
^  gratify,  but  always  with  a  view  of  reforming  a  corrupt 
"Wej  and  amending  manJcind :  for  he  nt\  r  faitled  to  refign 
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thofe  offices,  as  fooil  as  he  perceived  that  he  could  be  M 
longer  tifeful  in  them.  Thus  for  inftance  he  was  raifed  to 
a  confiderable  place  of  tnift  in  the  kingdom  of  Lou^  his 
own  native  country ;  where  he  had  not  exercifed  his  charge 
above  three  months,  when  the  court  and  provinces,  through 
his  counfels  and  management,  were  become  quite  another 
thine.  He  correded  many  frauds  and  abufes  in  the  mer- 
cantile way,  and  reduced  the  weights  and  meafufes  to  their 
proper  ftandard.  He  inculcated  fidelity  and  candor  among 
the  men,  and  exhorted  the  women  to  chaftity  and  a  fimpli- 
city  of  manners.  By  fuch  methods  he  wrought  a  general 
reformation,  and  eflablifhed  every  where  fuch  concord  and 

Martini       unanimity,  that  the  whole  kingdom  feemed  as  if  it  were 

^'  ^^°-     but  one  great  family. 

The  neighbouring  princes  began  to  be  jealous.  They 
eafi^  perceived,  that  a  king,  under  the  counfels  of  fuch  » 
man  as  Confucius,  would  quickly  render  himfelf  too  power- 
ful ;  fmcc  nothing  can  make  a  ftate  flourifh  more,  than  good 
order  among  the  members,  and  an  exz6i  obfervance  of  its 
laws.  Alarmed  at  this,  the  king  of  Tfi  aflembled  his  oii-^ 
t  nifters  to  confider  of  methods,  which  might  put  a  flop  to 
the  career  of  this  new  government  -,  and  after  fomc  deli- 
berations the  following  expedient  was  refolved  upon.  They 
got  together  a  great  number  of  young  girls  of  extraordinary 
beauty,  who  had  been  inffaru&ed  from  their  in&ncy  in  fing- 
ing  and  dancing,  and  were  perfectly  miftrefTes  of'^all  thofe 
charms  and  accomplifhments,  which  might  pleafe  ai^d  cap- 
tivate the  heart.  Thefe,  under  the  pretext  of  an  embafly, 
they  prefented  to  the  king  of  Lou,  and  to  the  grandees  of 
his  court..  The  prefent  was  joyfully  received,  and  had  its 
defired  efFeft.  The  arts  of  good  government  were  imme- 
diately negledled,  and  nothing  was  thought  of,  but  invent- 
ing new  pleafurcs  for  the  entertainment  of  the  fair  flran- 
gcrs.  In  fhort,  nothing^was  regarded  fpr  fome  months  but 
ieafting,  dancing,  fhews,  &c.  and  the  court  was  intirely 
diflblved  in  luxury  and  pleafurc.  Confucius  had  forefcen  all 
this,  and  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  by  advifmg  the  refwfal 
of  the  prefent ;  and  he  now  laboured  to  take  off  the  delu- 
fion  they  were  fallen  into,  and  to  brir.g  men  back  to  rcafon 
and  their  duty.  But  all  his  endeavours  proved  inefFeclual : 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done:  and  the  fcverity  of  the  phir 
lolbphcr,  whether  he  would  or  no,  was  obliged  to  give 
way  to  the  overbearing  faihion  of  the  court.  Upon  which 
he  immediately  Quitted  his  employment,  exiling  himfelf  at  the 
fame  time  from  n is,  native  country  j  to  try  if  he  could  find 
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in  other  kin^oms  minds  and  difpoiitions  more  fit  to  rclifh  ^  Compte- 
and  purfue  Sis  maxims.  DuHUd., 

He  pafled  through  the  kingdoms  of  Tfi,  Guci,  and  Tfon, 
but  met  with  infurmountable  difficulties  every  where.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  times,  when  rebellion, 
wars,  and  tumults  raged  throughout  the  empire.  Men  had 
no  time  to  liften  to  his  philofophy.  They  had  even  lefs 
inclination  to  do  it ;  for,  as  we  have  faid,  they  were  an:.- 
bftious,  avaricious,  and  voluptuous.  Hence  he  often  met 
with  ill  treatment  and  reproachful  language,  and  it  is  faid 
that  confpiracics  were  formed  againft  his  life  :  to  which 
may  be  added,  that  his  negjeft  of  his  own  interefts  had  re- 
duced him  to  the  extremeft  poverty.  Some  philofophers 
among  his  contemporaries  were  fo  affefted  with  the  terrible 
ftate  of  things,  that  they  had  rufticated  themfelves  into  the 
mountaios  and  deferts,  as  the  only  places  where  happi- 
nefs  could  be  found ;  and  would  have  perfuaded  Confuciul 
to  have  followed  them.  But,  **  I  am  a  man,  fays  Con- 
**  fucius,  and  cannot  exclude  myfclf  from  the  focicty  of 
**  men,  and  confort  with  beafts.  Bad  as  the  times  are, 
**  I  Ihall  do  all  I  can  to  tecall  men  to  virtue :  for  in  vir- 
<^  tue  are  all  things,  and  if  mankind  would  but  once  em- 
"  brace  it,  and  fubmit  themfelves  to  its  difcipline  anif'laws, 

they  would  not  want  me  or  any  body  elfe  to  inftruft  them. 

It  IS  the  duty  of  a  good  man,  firft  to  perfeft  himfelf,  and  Martinui 
*^  then  to  perfect  others.  Human  nature,  faid  he,  cametoAs&c. 
**  from  heaven  pure  and  pcrfeft ;  but  in  procefs  of  time  ig- 
f^  norance,  the  paffions,  and  evil  examples  have  corrupted 
"  it.     All  confifts  in   reftoring  it  to   its  primitive  beauty  j 
-**  and  to  be  perfeft,   we  muft  re-afcend  to  that  point,  from 
f^  which  we  have  fallen.     Obey  heaven,    and  follow  the 
**  orders  of  him  who  governs  it.     Love   your  neighbour 
<^  as  yourfelf.     Let  your  reafon,    and  not  your  fenfes,  be 
•*  the  rule  of  your  conduct :  for  reafon  will  teach  you  to 
/*  think  wifely,  to  fpeak  prudendy,  and  to  behave    your-  u  Compte^ 
*•  felf  worthily  upon   all  occafions/'  *«• 

Confucius  in  the  mean  time,  though  he  had  withdrawn 
himfelf  from  kings  and  palaces,  did  not  ceafe  to  travel  about 
and  do  what  good  he  could  among  the  people,  and  ambng 
mankind  in  general.  He  had  often  in  his  mouth  the  maxims 
and  examples  of  their  antient  heroes  Yao,  Chun,  Yu,  Tfchin . 
fang,  Ven  fan,  fo  that  they  were  thought  to  be  all  revi- 
ved in  the  person  of  this  great  man.  We  (halt  not  wonder 
therefore,  that  he  profclyted  a  great  number  of  difciples, 
who  were  inviolably  attached  to  his  pcrfon.    He  is  faid  to 
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have  had  atleaft  three  thoufand;  feventj  two  of  ^wisom 
diftinguifhed  above  the  re^  by  their  fuperior  attainments, 
and   ten  above  them  all  by  their  comprehenfive  view  and 

Eerfe£t  knowledge  of  his  whole  philoibphy  and  dofbines. 
[e  divided  his  dilciples  into  four  clafles,  who  applied  them- 
felvefi  to  cultivate  and  propagate  his  philofophy,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  particular  diitindion.  The  Aril  clafs  were  to 
improve  their  minds  by  meditation,  and  to  purify  th^  hearc$ 
by  virtue :  and  the  moft  famous  of  this  clafs  were  Men  Tfee 
Ac  kien,  Gen  pe  micou,  Chung  kong.  Yen  yueir.  The 
fecond  were  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  reafoning  juuly,  and  of 
compofmg  elegant  and  perfuafive  difcourfes :  the  moft  ad- 
piired  among  thcfe  were  Tfjii  ngo,  and  Tfou  kong.  The  ftu- 
dy  of  the  third  clafs  was  to  learn  the  rules  of  good  govern- 
ment, to  give  an  idea  of  it  to  the  mandarins,  and  to  enable 
them  to  nil  the  publick  offices  with  honour :  Gen  jreu  and 
%i  lou  excelled  herein.  The  Jaft  clafs  were  concerned  in 
delivering  the  principles  of  morality  in  a  concife  and  polifli- 
ed  ftile  to  the  people  :  and  among  thefe  Tfou  yeu»  and  Tfou 
hia,  deserved  the  higheff  praife.  Thefe  ten  chofen  difciples 
pa  Hilde,    ^gre,  as  it  were,  the  flower  of  Confucius's  fdhool. 

He  feift  fix  hundred  of  his  difciples  into  different  parts  of 
the  em^re,  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  people }  and  not 
fatisfied  with  benefiting  his  own  country  only,   he  made 
frequent  refolutions  to  pafs  the  feas,  and  propagate  his  doc- 
j^ri^  to  the  farthcft  parts  of  the  world.     Hardlv  any  thing 
can  be  added  to  the  purity  of  his  morality.     He  feems  rather 
to  fpeak  like  a  do6lor  of  a  revealed  law,  than  like  a  man 
who  had  no  light,  but  what  the  law  of  oatiu'e-  afforded  him : 
3tvl  what  convinces  us  of  his  fmcerity  is,  that  he  tau^t  as 
forcibly  by  example  as  by  precept.     In   ihort^  his   gravity 
and  fobriety,  his  rigorous  abftinence,  his  contempt  of  riches 
and  what  are  commonly  called  the  goods  of  this  life,   his 
continual  aKention  and  watchfulnefs  over  his  a&ions^  and 
^bove  all,  that  modefty  and  humility,  which  are  not  to  be 
found  among  the  Grecian  fages;    all  thefe,    I  fay,  would 
^almod  tempt  one  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  a  mere  philofb- 
pher  formed  by  rcafon  only,  but  a  man  infpired  by  God  for  tlfe 
reformation  of  th^  world,  and  to  check  idiat  torrent  of  idolatry 
and  fuperflition,  which  was  going  to  overfpp'ead  that  porticu^ 
lar  part  of  it*     Confucius  is.  faid  to  have  lived  fecredy  three 
years,  and  to  have  fpent  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  ia  farrow. 
A  few  davs  before  his  laft  illnefs,  he  told  his  dilcipiefi  wittj 
tears  in  ni$  eyes,  that  he  was  overcome  with  grief  at  the 
fight  of  the  diforders,  which  prevailed  ia  the  empire :  ^  The 
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^^  Tncmntain^  faid  he,  is  fallen,  the  high  machine  is  demo* 
^^  Hfhed,  and  the  fages  are  all  fled."     His  meaning  was, 
that  the  edifice  of  perfedion,  which  he  had  endeavoured  ta 
raiie,  was  intirely  overthrown.     He  began  to  languifh  from 
that  time,  and  the  fevcnth  day  before  his  death,  **  The  kings, 
*'  faid  he,  reje£):  my  maxims ;  and  Ance  I  am  no  longer  uTe<^ 
"  ful   on  the  earth,  I  may  as  well  leave  it."    After  thefc 
words  he  fell  into  a  lethargy,  and  at  the  end  of  feven  days 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  difciples,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age.  -  Upon  the  firft  hearing  of  his  deaAi,  Ngai  cong,  who 
then  reigned  in  the  kingdom  <^  Lou,  could  not  refrain  from 
tears  :  '*  The  Tien  is  not  fatisiied  with  me,  cried  he,  fmc^ 
*'  it  has  taken  away  Confucius."    In  reality,    wife  men 
are  precious  gifts  with  which  heaven  blefles  the  earth  ;  and 
their  worth  is  never  fo  \*rell  known,  as  when  they  are  taken 
away.    Confucius  was  lamented  by  the  whole  empire,  which 
from  that  very  moment  began  to  honour  him  as  a  faint ;  and 
eftabliAied  fuch  a  veneration  for  his  memon%  as  will  pro- 
bably iaft  for  ever  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world.     Kings  have 
built  palaces  f6r  him .  in  all  the   provinces,    whither  the 
-learned  go  at  certain  times  to  pay  him  homage.     There  are 
to  be  feen  upon  feveral  edifices,  raifed  in  honour  of  him,  in- 
Icriptionfi  in  lai^  charafters.  To  the  great  mafter.     To  the 
head  do£kov.    To  the  faint.     To  him  who  taught  emperors 
^d   kings.     They  built  his  fepulchre  near  the  city  Kio 
fbu,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Su,  where  he  was  wont  to 
aflemUe  his  difciples;  and  they  have  fince  inclofed  it  with 
walls^  which  look  like  a  fmall  city  to  this  very  day.  ^  h^m^'^' 

Confucius  did  not  truft  altogether  to  the  memory  of  his  g^^  *  ^' 
difciples  for  the   prefervation  of   his   philofophy^  but  he 
compofed  fevepal    books :    and  though    thefe   books  werd 
sready  admired  for  the  dodfarines  they  contained^  sind  the 
fine  princtpies  of  morality  thev  taught,  yet  fuch  yiras  the  un- 
paralleled modefty  of  this  philofopher,  that  he  never  aflTumed 
the  kaft  hanotir  about  them.     He  ingenuoufly  owned,  that 
the  dodbine  was  not  his  own,  but  was  much  more  ancient; 
vai,  that  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  collect  it  from 
thofe  wife   legiflators  Ysto',   and  Chun,   who  lived  fifteen 
hundred  vears  before  hiffl*     Thefe  books  are  held  in  the* 
higheft  efteem  and  venerftfion^  becaufe  they  contain  all  that 
he  had  ccdleded  relating  to  the  ancient  laws,  which  are 
looked  upon  as  the  moft  petfeA  mie  of  governinent.    The 
number  «f  thefe  daffical  and  canonical  books,  for  To  it  fecms 
they  are  called,  is  ibur.    The  firft  is  intid^,  Ta  Hio,  the 
grand  ffiience^  or  the  fchool  of  the  adutts»    It  is  this  that 
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begixuiers  ought  to  ftudy  firft^  becaufe  it  is,  as  it  were^  the 
jjoroh  of  the  temple  of  wifdom  and  virtue.     It  treats  of  the 
care  we  ought  to  take,  in  governing  ourfclves,  that  we  may 
be  able  afterwards  to  govern  others :  and  of  perfeverance  in 
t;he  chief  good,  which*  according  to  him,  is  nothing  but  a 
conformity  of  our  apUons  to  right  reafon.     The  author  calls 
this  book  Ta  Hio,    or  the  grand  fcience,    becaufe  it  was 
chiefly  defigned  for  princes   and  gir  ndees,    who  ought  to 
govern  their  people  wifely.  *'  The  whole  fcience  of  princes, 
f^.fays  Confucius,  confifts  in  cultivating  and  perfcflhing  the 
f -rcafonable  nature  they  have  received  from  Tien,  and  m 
><  reftoring  that  light  and  primitive  cleamefs  of  judgement, 
^^  which  has  been  weakened  and  obfcured  by  various  paffions^ 
*'  that  it  may  be  afterwards  in  a  capacity  to  labour  the  pcr- 
♦*  feflions  o^  others,     To  fucceed  then,  fays  he,  we  fiiould 
^^  begin  within  ourfelves ;  and  to  thi3  end  it  is  neceflary 
^^  to.  have   an  infight  into  the  nature  of  things,  and  to 
f  ^  gain  the  knowledge  of  -good  and  evil ;  to  determine  the 
*^  will  toward    a  loye    of   this    good,   and  an  hatred    of 
*'  this  evil ;  to  prcfcrve  integrity  of  heart,  and  to  regulate  the 
f  *  n^nners  accordijig  tp  reafon.     When  a  man  has  thus  rc- 
**  newed   hinifclf,  there  will  be  lefs  difficulty  in  rencwii^ 
('  others :  and  by  this  means  one  fees  concord  and  union 
f'  reigning  in  families,  kingdoms  governed  according  to  the 
f^  laws,  and  the  whole  empire  enjoymg  peace  and  tranquility." 
The  fecond  claiTigal  or  canonical  book  is  called  Tchpng 
Yong,   or  the  imtnu table  mean;  and  treats. of  the  mean^ 
which  ought  tp  be  obferved  in  |iU  things,     Tchong  figni« 
fies  mean;s,  and  by  Yong  is  underftood  that  which  is  coai&it, 
eternal,  immutable.     He  undertakes  to   prove,   that  every 
wife  man,  and  chiefly  thofe  who  have  the  care  of  gbveming 
fh^  world,  ihould  follow  this  mean,  which  is  the  efleuoe  of 
virtue.  He  enters  upon  his  fubjeft  by  defining  huinan  nature, 
fiid  its  paiUons  i    then  he  brings  feveral  examples  of  virtue 
and  piety,   as  fortitude,    prud^nc^y  and  filial  duty,  which 
are  propofed  ^  fo  giany  patterns  tp  .be  imitated  in  keeping. 
this  mean.     In  the  npxt  place  he  fiiews,  that  tliia  xnean^ 
and  the  prajSlice  of"  jt,  is.  th?.  right  ind  true  path,  which  a. 
wife  man  fliould  purfue,  in  ofder  to  attain  the  higheft  pitch' 
of  virtue,  '  The  thjr^  book  Yiin  lu,  or  the  book  of  max^ 
Jms,  is  acplIej£tjonpf  Sententious  and  moxsi  difcpurfes,  and  b 
(divided  into  tvr^lity  articles^  containing,  only  queftions,  an-» 
f^ers,  and  fayii>g§  of  Cpnfucius  and  hii  diiciples  on  virtue, 
good  works,  and  thq  art  of  governing  well ;  the  tenth  arti-. 
cjc  (^xceptecj,  jn  wWcb  the  difcipks  of  Confucjiifs  particularly 
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^efcribe  the  outward  deportment  of  their  maftcr.    There  are 
fome  maxims  and  moral  fentenccs  in  this  colleftion,  equaJ 
to  thofe  of  the  feven  wife  men  of  Greece,  which  have  al- 
ways been  fo  much  admired.     The  fourth  book  gives  an  idea 
of  a  pcrfeft  government ;  it  is  called  Meng  Tfee,  or  the 
book  of  Men^ius;    becaufe,  though  numbered  among  the 
claffical  and  canonical  books,  it  is  more  properly  the  work 
of  his  difciple  Mentius.     To  thefe  four  books  they  add  two 
others,  which  have  aimoft  an  equal  reputation  ;  the  firft  is 
called  Hiao  king,  that  is,  of  filial  reverence,  and  contains 
the  anfwers  which  Confucius  m^de  to  his  difciple  Tfeng,  con- 
cerning the  refpeft  which  is  due  to  parents.     The  fccond  is 
csilled  Sias  Hio,  that  is,    the  fcience,  or  the  fchool  of  chil- 
dren ;  which  is  a  coUed^ion  of  fentences  and  examples  taken  Da  HaMe, 
from  ancient  and  modern  authors.     They  who  would  have  **•  **M. 
a  perfe<a  knowledge  of  all  thefe  works,  will  find  it  in  the  Jc  r^wi^ 
Latin  tranflation  of  father  Noel,   one  of  the  mofl  ancient  16S7.  De- 
miilionaries  of  China,  which  was  printed  at  Prague  in  the^^(n^«'^« 
year  1711.  ***• 

Wc  muft  not  conclude  our  account  of  this  celebrated  phi* 
lofopher,  without  mentioning  one  mo&  remarkable  particu- 
lar relating  to  him,  which  is  this ;  viz.  that  in  fpite  of  all 
the  pains  he  had  taken  to  eftablifh  pure  religion  and  found 
morality  in  the  empire,  he  was  nevexthelefs  the  innocent  oc-^ 
cafion  of  their  corruption.  There  goes  a  tradition  in  China, 
that  when  Confucius  was  complimented  upon  the  excellency 
pfhisphilofopky,  and  his  own  conformity  thereto,  hemodeftly 
declined  the  honourthatwasdone  him,  andfaid,  that  ^'hegreat- 
.^^  Iv  feU  ihort  of  the  moft  perfeA  degree  of  virtue,  but  that  in 
*>  the  wefl  the  moil  Holy  was  to  be  found.*'  Moftofthemiffi- 
onaries  who  relate  this 'are  firmly  perfuaded,  that  Confucius 
forefaw  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah,  and  meant  it  to  predlA 
it  in  this  fhort  fentence ;  but  whether  he  did  or  no,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  it  has  always  made  a  very  ftrong  impreffion  upon 
the  learned  in  China ;  and  the  emperor  Mimti,  who  reigned 
fixty-five  years  after  the  birth  of  Chriil,  was  fo  tot^ched  with 
this  faying  of  Confucius,  together  with  adiream,  in  which  he 
faw  the  image  of  a  holy  perfon  coming  -from  the  weft,  that 
he  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  eaft,  with  orders  to  fail  till  ther^ 
had  found  him,. and  to  bring  back  at  leaft  his  image  and  h(s 
^'ritings.  The  perfons  fent  upon  this  expedition,  not  daring 
tQ  venture  fiirther,  went  a-ihore  upon  a  little  ifland,  not  far 
from  the  Red-fea,  where  they  found  the  fhtue  of  Fohi,  who 
had  infe^d  the  Indies  with  his. doctrines  five  hundred  yeara 
^fore  the  bi^th  "of  Confucius.  .  This  they  xanied  ba^  to  * 
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C^tna,  together  with  the  metempficofis,  and  the  odier 
lies  of  this  Indian  philofopher.  The  difciples  of  Confucius 
at  firft  oppofed  thefe  newly  imported  dot^rines  with  all  the 
vigour  imaginable^  inveighing  vehemently  againft  Mimd^ 
who  introduced  them)  and  denouncing  the  judgement  of 
heav<^  oo  fuch  emperors  as  {hould  fupport  them.  But  all 
.  their  endeavours  were  vain  ;  the .  torrent  bore  hard  againA 
them,  and  the  pure  religion  and  found  morality  of  Confucius 
were  foon  corrupted,  and  in  a  manner  overwhelmed  by  the 
prevailing  idolatries  and  fuperiUtions,  which  were  introduced 
with  the  idol  Foht. 

.  CONGREVE  (William)  an  eminent  Englifli  dra-: 
matick  writer  and  poet,  was  defcended  of  the  ancient  family 
•^•^•^^  of  the  Congreves  in  Sta^ordfhire,  and  bom  in  the  year  1672. 
Some  have  made  him  a  native  of'  Ireland,  upon  the  authori- 
ty of  his  intimate  friend  SoUth^ne ;  but  it  fecms  reafbnai^Ie 
to  believe  mr.  Giles  Jacob  upon  this  occafion,  who  affirms 
him  to  have  been  born  in  England.  Mr.  ^acob,  fpeaking 
in  his  preface  cf  the  communications  he  had  received  from 
living  authors,  has  this  pafiage  :  ^M  am  particularly  oUiged 
^*  to  mr*  Congreve  for  his  free  and  early  communication  of 
*'  what  relates  to  himfdf,  as  well  as  his  kind  dire<^ns  for 
^'  l^ecompofing  of  this  work:"  which  work  beii^  pablifli- 
ed  in  nv.  Congreve's  life<»tinle,  and  no  exception  made  to 
tke  account  given  of  htmfeif,  renders  mr.  Jacob's  authority 
in  this  cafe  indi^utable.  What  led  mr.  Southeme  and  others 
into  this  miftake,  was  probably  mr.  Congreve's  being  carried 
into  Ireland,  when  he  was  very  young ;  for  his  father  had 
thjStie  a  command  lii  the  armv,  and  afterwards  became  flew-* 
ard  in  the  fiurlih^on  fiemiiiy,  which  fixed  the  lefidenoe  of 
htihfelf  and  family  ih  that  kingdom.  Mr.  Congreve  was 
ileiit  to  the  fchool  of  Kilkenny,  and  from  thence  to  the  uai- 
verttly  of  Doblih;  where  be  acquired  a  perfeft&iil  in  all 
the  K'auichi^s  of  politft  literature.  A  Kttle  after  the  revolution 
iiri  l688|  be  was  fent  over  to  England,  and  placed  in  the 
Middle«temple  at  Londm :  bat  the  hew  proVing  too  dry  for 
faioB^  he  troubled  hiinfieif  Uttk  witii  it,  bift  continued  to  pur- 
fuci  ins  fbhsfer  ftiidic«.  His  fbft  imdatAion,  as  an  author, 
vM  a  novels  wUch^  vnier  tfte  afititncd  name  of  Clecqih^, 
be  dtdkated  to  inrs*  Cath^ine  LeveAn.  The  title  of  it  was, 
lacbgnita,  c^.  khre  and  duty  reconciled.  ViVacky  ef  wit, 
fluency  of  ftile^  mni  ftrength  of  judgement  are  fhewn  in  this 
vioxk  $  and  tbe.oieritof  it  i&sreat^  if  we  confider  it  as  the 
^ift  |fodufiiai|X)^a:3rcu|&Qf  itvonteei^  k  has  been  &id,* 
,.  . ..  that 
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that  at  the  bottom  it  is  a  tru€  hiftory ;  and  though  the  fcene 
i«  by  Congreve  laid  in  Italy,  yet  the  adventures  happened 
here  in  England.  As  he  did  not  then  think  proper  to  own 
this  piece  to  the  world,  fo  whatever  reputation  he  gained  by 
it,   was  confined  within  the  circle  of  a  few  acquaintance. 

Soon  after  mr.  Congreve  applied  himielf  to  dramatickcom- 
po£ition,    and  wrote  a  comedy,    called  the  Old  bachelor  i 
of  which  mr.  Dryden,  to  whom  he  was  recommended,  faid, 
f-^   that  he  never  faw  fuch  a  firft  play  in  his  life,  and  that  it 
>^  would  be  a  pity  to  have  it  mifcarry  for  a  few  things,  which 
f  ^  proceeded  hot  from  the  author's  .want  of  genius  or  art, 
^^    but  from  his  not  being  acquainted  with  the  ftage  and  the 
^^   town."    Mr.  Dryden  revifed  and conreAed  it;  and  it  was 
aiSled  in   the  yeat*   1693.    The  prologue,    intended  to  be 
fpoken,  was  written  by  lord  Falkland  $  the  play  was  admi* 
lably  performed,    and  received  with  fuch  general  applaufe^ 
that  mr.  Congreve  was  thenceforward  coniiaered  as  die  prop 
of  the  decliningftage,  and  as  the  rifing  genius  in  dramatick 
>poefy.     It  wastHis  play,  and  the  very  fmgular  fuccefs  that 
attended  it  upon  the  fl^e,  and  after  it  came  from  the  prefs, 
which  recommended  its  author  to  the  patronage  of  the  cele* 
brated  >ord  Halifax  i  who  being  defirous  to  place  fo  eminent 
a  wit  in  a  Aate  of  eafe  and  tranquility,   made  him  inune- 
diately  one  of   the  commiffioners  for  Ikeniing    hackney^ 
coaches ;  beftowed  upon  him  foon  after  a  place  in  the  Pipe- 
office  i  and  gave  him  likewife  a  poft  in  the  Cuftom-hoafe 
of  the  value  of  600 1.  per  annum.     We  need  not  wonder,  Geoeral 
that  after* fuch  encotiragement  a$  die  town,   and  even  the^i^*  «^*iv« 
priticks,  had  given  mr.  Congreve,   that  he  fhould  quickly  ^*^'' 
make  his  appearance  again  on  the  ftage  i  and  accordingly^ 
jthe  year  after,   he  brought  on  the  Dcnibie  dealer.     This 
play,  though  highly  approved  and  commended  by  the  befl 
judges,   was  not  fo  univerially  applauded  as  his  laft ;   the 
cauft  of  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  regularity  of  (ibc 
performance  ;  for  regular  comedy  tras  then  a  new  tmng* 

Queen  Mary  dy^ng  at  the  clofe  <>f  this  7^^  ^^^  C^r 
gr/sve  wrote  a  paftoral  on  that  ^cafiooy  intttled  The  moax^i- 
ing  aiufe  of  Alexis :  which,  'ut  poiitt  ef  fiaiplicityy  de- 
gance^  and  cotrtdneis^  is  equd  to  liny  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has  appeared  in  9ur  UilgtiM6*  In  the  year  16955  he 
pfodttoed  his  exodjknt  odfiiedjr^  tsSlH.  U^e  for  l«ye^  which 
g^ed  hm  Jiot  omj  the  i^iobattoii  «f  the  feiV^  1>ut  the  «p» 
pbufe  of  dive  inanir.  The  fiusa  year  he  diftingyiflied  bim^ 
felf  ia  ^  mnw  IdM  of  fitetry^  by  aikMBng  toUng  WiUi^Bi . 
iui«4«  tHtonr  At  xAiag^  ihikM',  jH  whk*.h«iuiscec^cb4f 

greatly, 
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grcadjr,  as  he  did  in  every  thing  he  attempted.  After  hay- 
ing eitabHfhed  his  reputation  as  a  cornicle  writer,  he  had  a 
mind  to  attempt  a  tragedy;  and  in  the  year  1697,  ^^ 
Mourning  bride  was  a£ted  at  the  new  theatre  in  Lincolns- 
inn  fields.  Few  plays  had  raifed  higher  expefbtions,  and 
fewer  had  anfwered  them  :  in  fhort,  it  was  not  poflible  for 
any  thing  to  be  better  recdved.  His  attention  was  now  call- 
ed off  from  the  theatre  to  another  fpecies .  of  compofition, 
which  was  wholly  new,  and  not  very  agreeable  to  him.  His 
four  plays  were  attacked  with  great  (harpnefs  by  that  zealous 
reformer  of, the  ftage  mr.  Jeremy  Collier  5  who,  without  any 
pity  for  hifi  youth,  or  confideration  of  his  fine  parts,  fell  up- 
on him,  not  as  ^  duil  or  taftelefs,  but  as  a  dangerous  and 
pernicious  writer.  The  truth  is,  and  it  muft  be  owned,  mr. 
Con^reve  had  admitted  many  libertinifms  into  his  plays ;  and 
mn  Collier  attacked  him  as  a  very  immoral  writer.  An  an- 
swer was  ncceflary,  and  therefore  an  anfwer  was  given  ; 
which,  if  it  does  not  Entirely  juftify  mr.  Congreve,  (hews 
however  great  modefty  and  wit.  It  was  printed  at  London 
jnSvo.  in  the  year  1698;  and  the  title  of  it  is.  Amendments 
of  mr.  Collier-s  fidfe  and  imperfect  citations,  &c.  from  the 
Old  bachelor.  Double  dealer.  Love  for  love.  Mourning 
bride.  By  tht  author  of  thofe  plays.  In  this  apology  for 
his  own  condud,  he  lays  down  many  things  which  are  well 
worth  knowing ;  and  without  knowing  which,  it  is  impoifible 
to  form  a  right  notion  of  the  innocence^  excellency,  or  ufe  of 
plays. 

Though  this  quarrel  is  believed  to  have  created  in  mn 
Congreve  fome  diftafte  to  the  ftage,  yet  he  afterwards  brought 
on  another  comedy,  intitled.  The  way  of  the  world  ;  of 
which  it  gave  fo  juft  a  pi^ure,  that  the  world  feemed  rc-r 
iblved  not  to  bear  it.  This  completed  the  difguft  of  our  aur 
thor  to  the  theatre  ;  upon  which  the  celebrated  critick  mr^ 
Dennis,  though  not  v>ery  famous  for  either,  faid  a  very  fine 
and  a  very  kind  thing,  *'  that  mr.  Congreve  quitted  the  ftage 
^^  early,  ^nd  that  comedy  left  it  with  him."  This  play  how- 
ever has  long  ago  triumphed  over  its  feeble  adverfaries,  and 
is  now  juftly  efteeitied,  a$  much  as  it  defecves  to  be.  He  a- 
mufedhimfelf  afcen;i^^s  with  compofmg  original  poems  and 
tfanilations,  which  he  coUeded  in  a  volume,  and  publiflied 
in  the  year  1710.  H^  had  a  fine  tafte  for  mtiftck  as  well  as 
poetry;  as  evidently  s^pears  in  his  hyiM  to. harmony  in 
honour  of  Sti  Cecilia's  day  1701,  >  fet  by  *mr.  J(Aa  Eccles, 
his  great frieiid,  to  whom,  he  was  a)(o' obliged* for  fecting 
feveral  of  Us^Congs. «  Histearly  4K:qttai^faQce  with  tl|«  groaC  - 
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h^.  prdicured  him  an  eafy  and  independent  ftatian  tn  life,  to 
i^hich  it  is  very  rare,  that  either  true  genius  or  Ikehiry  me- 
rit  of  any  kind  recommends  a  man :  and  this  freed  hitfi 
from  alt  ooligations  of  courting  the  publick  favour  any  loHgef. 
He  was  ftill  under  the  tie  of  gratitude  to  his  illuftrious  friends 
and  patrons ;  and  as  be  never  miiled  an  opportunity  of  pay^ 
ing  his  compliments  to  them,  rox>n  the  other  hand  he  al- 
iKrays  {hewed  great  regard  to  perfons  of  a  lefs  exalted  fta- 
tion,  who  had  been  ferviceable  to  him  on  his  entrance  into 
publick  life.     He  wrote  an  epilc^e  for  his  old  friend  mr. 
Southerners  tragedy  of  Oroonoko ;   and  we  learn  from  mr. 
Dryden  himfelf,  how  much  he  was  obliged  to  his  affiftance 
in  the  tranflation  of  Virgil :  <'  Mr.  Congreve,  fays  he,  has 
^*  done  me  the  favour  to  review  the  ^neis,  ana  to  com- 
^*  pare  my  veriion  with  the  original.     I  (ball  never  be  a^  - 
^*  Ihamed  to  own,  that  this  excellent  yotmg  man  has  (hewed 
^'  me  many  &ults$  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  correct.''  Drydeo't 
It  was  no  fmall  honour  furely  to  have  his  opinion  aflced,  and  Y'^B''^  ^^' 
an  important  work  fubmitted  to  his  cenfure,  by  the  greateft  "*  ^*  *^^* 
poet  of  his  time,  when  he  was  not  more  than  twenty  three 
years  of  age  ;  for  it  was  in  the  year  1695,  when  mr.  Dryden 
was  engaged  in  this   work.     He  contributed  the  eleventh 
fatire  to  the  tranflation  of  Juvenal  publifhed  by  that  great 
poet,  and  wrote  an  excellent  copy  of  verfes  on  the  tranf*  Congi»te*fl 
iation  of  Perfius,  performed  by  mr.  Dryden  alone.  ^!^^»  ^' 

The  beft  part  of  the  laft  twenty  yeara  of  mr.  Congreve's  "*•  P*  *5** 
life  was  fpent  in  eafe  and  retirement ;  but  towards  the  end 
of  it,  he  was  much  aiBi£led  with  the  gout,  which  brought 
on  ^  gradual  decay^  It  was  foe  this,  that  in  the  fummer 
of  the  year  1728,  he  went  to  Bath  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters,  where  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturned  in 
his  chariot ;  from  which  time  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  ' 
his  fide,  which  was  fuppofed  to  arife  from  fonie  inward  bruife. 
Upon  his  return  to  London,  his  health  declined  mOre  and 
more ;  and  he  died  at  his  houfe  in  Surry^ftreet  in  the  Strand, 
npon  the  19th  of  January  1728-9.  On  the  26th  of  the 
fame  month,  his  corpfe  lay  in  ftate  in  the  Jerufalem  cham* 
ber;  from  whence  the  fame  evening  it  was  carried  with 
great  decency  and  folemnity  into  king  Henry  the  Vlltb's 
chapel  at  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards  interred  in  the 
abbey.  The  pall  was  fupported  by  the  duke  of  Bridgewater, 
earl  of  Qodo  phin,  lord  Cobham,  lord  Wilmington,  the  hoM 
nourable  George  Berkeley  efq;  and  brigadier  general  Church« 
ill;  and  colonel  Congreve  followed  as  chief  mourner.  Some 
time  after,  a   neat  and  elegant  monument  was  erected  to 

his 
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Us  menoiy^  bjr  Heniiettai  ducbeis  of  Msdborough,  wiA 
titii  infcription.  ^  Mr.  William  Congneve  died  Jan.  i^ 
^  ijT&y  aged  fifty  {xx^  auid  was  buned  near  dijs  place,  to 
^  whofe  moft  valuable  niemorythis  oiancyonent  is  fel  up  by 
'<  Henrietta  duchefs  of  Marlborougb,  as  a  mai^c  how  deariy 
^^  ihc  reoifimber^  the  happinefa^  and  honour  Ihe  enjoyed  in 
^^  die  finoere  fnendfliip  of  fo  iworthy  and  boneft  a  man^ 
^^  wbofe  virtue,  caadcHif,  apd  Mrit,  gained  him  the  love 
<*  and  cftoem  of  tiie  prefent  age,  and  whofe  writings  wit)  be 
^  the  admiration  of  ttie  f^iture." 

It  hafi  been  obferved  of  mr.  Congiwe,  that  no  man  ever 
pafiod  throng^  life  with  mere  eafe  and  iefs  env3S  than  he. 
No  diange  of  miniftries  affefted  lum  in  the  leaft,  nor  was 
he  ever  removed  from  any  poft  that  wa»  given  him,  ex- 
cept to  a  better.    His  place  in  the  C«iftom*houfe,  an<}  his 
oficfi  of  iecretary  m  Jamaica,  are  faid  to  have  broi^M  him 
in  upwards,  of  one  mottfand  two  himdr^d  pounds  per  an- 
miBv;  and  tboi^h  he  lived  Aiiitably  to  fuch  a  fortune,  yet 
by  his  oeeonomy  he  ratfed  Aom  thence  a  competent  eftate. 
lie  was  always  upon  good  terms  wkb  the  wits  of  his  time, 
l^d  never  involved  io  any  oi  their  qiiarrels,  of  fl^ewn  fFom 
«Ly  of  tham  the  kali:  mark  of  diftafte  or  diflMisihAion.     On 
the  contrary,  they  were  foiscitous  for  his  approbation,  and 
fjeceinred  it  as  the  higheft  (kn<Sbion  of  merit.     Mr.  Addifon 
teftified  his  peHbaal  regard  for  him,  and  )|is  high  efleem  of 
bia  writisigs,  upon   many-  oeoafions,     Sir  Richard    Steele 
^  coofidered  him  as  his  patron  upon  one  occafion,  and  was 
lo  his  deai-  defirous  of  fubmitdng  to  him  as  an  umpire  on  another. 
^2^"]l^„i„' Evcft  mr*  Bope,  diough  jealous,  it  is  faid,  of  mr.  Congreve'* 
aiHi  in  the  '  poetkal  charaAer,  h£  honoured  him  with  the  higheft  tcf- 
^drefi  pre-timsuiycf  defermce  and  efteem. 

Addifon'r''     ^*  '*'*^  conclude  our  account  of  mr.  Congreve  with  the 

Drommer.   AunEbet^  givcn  of  him  by  Bionlieur  Voltaire ;  who  has  not 

Poftfcript  tofaikd  to  do  jiiftice  to  high  merits  at  the  fame  time  that  be 

lufl  trtnfla-  Jhas  fittdy  animadverted  in  him,  upon  what  may  juiUy  be 

UUd^of^   thought  deierved  animadverfion.     ^*  He  raifed  the  glory  of 

Homer.     ^*  comedv,  fep.  Voltaire,  to.  a   greater  hei^t^   than  any 

*'  Engliu  writer  before  or  fince  his  time.    He  wrote  onlf 

*<  a  few  plays,  but  they  are  excellent  in  their  kind.     The 

*<  laws  oir  the  drama  are  ftri£Uy  obferved  in  them.     Tbef 

*'  abound  with  chara^rs,  all  which  are  fhadowed  with  the 

^^  utmoft  delicacy  \    and  we  don't  meet  with  fo  much  as 

*'  one  low  or  coarfe  jeft.     The  language  is  evciy  where 

•*  that  of  men  of  famlon,  but  their  actions  are  thofe  of 

^^  knaves  ]  a  pfoof,  that  be  wa$  perfectly  welt  acquainted 

*•  with 
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^  with  human  nature,  and  frequented  what  'we  call  pbfile 

^<  company.     He  was   infirm  and  coixie  to  the  verge  of 

«>  hie,  when  I  knew  him^     Mr.  Congrevo  had  one  &kSt^  ^ 

<^  whic^  was  his  eotettaining  too  mean  an  idea  o(  his  firi: 

^^  profeffion,  that  of  a  writer;  though  it  was  to  this  l^e 

«^  owed  his  feme  and  fortune*    He  fpoke  of  his  works  as 

<^  of  trifles  that  were  beneath  him;  and  hinted  to  me  in 

^^  our  firft  conveHation,  that   I  fhould  vifit  him   upon  no 

*^  other  foot,  than  that  of  a  gentleman,  who  kd  a  life  of 

'^  plainnefs  and  fimplicity.     I  anfwered,  diat  had  he  been 

^^  fb  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  mere  gentleman,  I  fllould  ne- 

^  ver  have  come   to  fee  him }  ana  I  was  very  much  diP-  Lettnt 

<^  gufted  at  fo  unfeafonaUe  a  piece  of  vanity.  fxnuti^  the 

CONNOR    (Dr.  BBRNAnn)    an   eminent   phyfidan*^' '•**** 
and  learned  writer,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family  in 
Ireland)  and  born  in  the  county  of  Keny  about  the  year 
i666.     His  family  being  of  the  popifli  rehgion,  he  was  npt  sir  jamet 
educated  regularly  in  the  grammar  Ichools  and  univeriitv  of  Waic*t 
that  ifland :  neverthelefs  he  bad  ail  proper  l^rnin?  given  ^^^^? 
him,  and  when  he  gvew  up,  supplied  himfel^to  the  ftudy  ef  25S.  See* 
phyfick.    About  the  year  1686,  he  ¥rent  over  to  France^^ifetaac-^ 
rehded  for  fome  time  in  the  univerfity  of  Montpelien,  and^°^.^J^ 
from  thence  to  Paris;  where  he  diftingui&ed  himielf  in  iAs^^  Haykf 
arty  and  became  £unous  in  particular  for  anatomy  and  dt^  m  hit  Cm- 
miftry.     He  profefled  himielf  defirous  of  travelling ;   and,  ^J^^^ 
as  there  were  two  fons  of  the  high  chancellor  of  l^riand^  Bdom!!^ 
then  on  the  point  of  returning  to  tiieir  own  counti^,  it  was 
thought  expedient,  that  they  flMMild  take  that  lon^  joumej^ 
under  the  care  and  infpeftion  of  dr.  Conndr.    He  accord 
ingly   conduced  them  very  fafely  to   Venice,  where  he 
found  the  honourable  William  Legge,  afterwarcb  oaron  andf 
earl  of  Dartmouth,  very  ill  of  a  ^en     He  recovered  hifn^ 
and  accompanied  him  to  Padua ;  from'  v(4lence  he  weal 
dirough  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  Autbia,  down  the.  Danube  to 
Vienna;  and  after  having  made  fome  ftay  at  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Leopold^  fmti  through  Moravia  and  Silefia  to 
Cracow,  and  from  thence  in  eight  days  to  War&w.     He 
was  well  received  at  the  court  ol  king  Jbhn  Sobieflci,    and 
afterwards  made  his  phyfician.     This  was  very  extraopdina- 
ry  preferment  for  fo  young  a  man,  and  in  fo  Ihort  time ; 
for  it  happened  in  the  beginning^  of  the  year  1694.,-  when 
dr.  Connor  could  not  be  above  twenty  eight  year»  of  age. 

His  reputation  in  the  court  of  Poland  was  very  great,,  and 
highly  raifed  by  the  judgement  be  made  of  the  dUchefs  of 

Bedzivil's- 
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B^dzivH's  diflemper.    All  the  phyficians  of  the  court  toot 
it  to  be  no  more  than  an  ague,  from  which  fhe  might  ea^ 
fily  be  recovered  by  the  bark  j  but  dr.  Connor  mfifted,  that 
flie  had  an  abfcefs  in  her  liver,  and  that  her  cafe  was  de-^ 
fperate.  As  this  lady  was  the  king's  only  ftfter,  his  predidioh 
made  a  great  noife,  more  efpecsally  when  it  was  judlified  by 
the  event ;  for  ihe  not  only  died  within  a  monthy  but,  tipon 
the  opening  of  her  body,  the  do&or's  fentiment  of  her  ma- 
lady  was  fully  verified^    Great  as  dr.  Connor's  fame  was  in 
Poland,  he  did  not  propofe  to  remain  longer  there,  than  was 
requifite  to  finiih  his  enquiries  into  the  natural  hiftory,  and 
other  remarkables  of  that  kingdom;  and  as    he  iaw  the 
king's  life  could  not  laft  long,  and   that  he  had  no   pro^ 
fpeCTS  of  advantage  afterwards,  he  refolved  to  quit  that  coun- 
uy,  and  to  return  to  £nglandj     This  fair  occafion  ioon  pre- 
rented  itfelf.     The  king  had  an  dnly  daughter,  4he  princefs 
Jerefa  Cunigunda,  who  had  efpoufed  the  ele<Sdt  of  Bavaria 
by  proxy  in  the  month  of  Augufl  1694.    As   (he  was  to 
make  a  journey  from  Warfaw  to  BrufTels,  of  near  a  thou-* 
f^nd  miles,  and  in  the  midft  of  winter,  it  was  thoij^ht  ne- 
cefTary,  that  (he  fhould  be  attended  by  a  phyfician.     Dr«r 
Cpnnor  procured  himfelf  to  be  nominated  to  that  employ- 
tnent ;  and  after  reaching  Bruileik,  took  leave  of  the  prin- 
cefs,  fet  out  for  Holland,  and  from  thence  to  England,  wbt-^ 
th^  he  arrived  in  the  month  of  February  1695. 

He  flaid  fome  (hort  time  at  LiOndon,  and  theti  went  ta 
Oxford,  where  he  read  publick  ledures  upon  the  animal 
oeconomy^  In  his  travels  through  Italy,  he  had  converfed 
with  Malpighi,  Bellini,  Redi,  and  other  celebrated  perfons, 
of  whofe  acquaintance  he  had  made  a  proper  ufe;  and  he 
now  explained  the  new  difcoveries  in  anotomy,  chomiflry^ 
and  phyfick,  in  fo  clear  and  judicious  a  manner,  that  his 
•,  reputation  was  foon  raifed  to  a  confiderable  heights  It  was 
increafed  by  printing,  during  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  fome 
learned  and  accurate  diiTertations  in  Latin  under  the  follow- 
ing; general  title^  DiiTertationes  medico-phyficae  de  antris 
lethiferis,  de  montis  Vefuvii  incendio,  de  iiupendo  oi&um 
coalitu,  de  immani  Hypogaftrii  Sarcomate.  Many  curious 
queftions  are  difcufTea,  and  curious  fa£b  related,  in  thefe 
diflertations,  which  difcover  their  author  to  have  been  a  man 
of  much  thought  and  obfervation,  as  well  as  of  great  reading 
and  general  knowledge^  He  returned  in  the  fummer  of  1 695 
to  London,  where  he  read  le&ures  as  he  had  done  at  Ox- 
ford ;  a^nd  became  foon  after  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety, 
and  alfo  of  tho  college  of  phyficians*    In  the  year  1696,  he 
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went  to  Cambridge,  and  xead  ledures  there;  and  upoh  lua         ^ 
return  to  London,  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from  the  biihcp 
of  Plofkow,  in  which  was  contained  the  c^e  gf  his  oldmaflcr 
the  king  of  Poland.     His  advice  was  defured  upon  it,  but  be-> 
fore  he  could  fend  it^  the  news  came  of  that  monarch's  death* 

In  the  year  1607,  he  publifhed  his  Evangelium  medici : 
&u  medicina  mj^ica  de  fufpeniis  naturae  legibus^  ^e  dn 
Iniraculisi  reli(juifque  i»  9^  &S;uoi(  memorati^  quae  medics 
indagini  fUbjici  poiTunt.  Ubi  perpenfis  prius  corporum  na-* 
tura,  .fano  &  morbofo  corporis  bumani  ftatu,  nee  non  motua 
legibus,  rerum  flatus  fuper  naturam,  prsecipue  qui  corpus 
liumanum  &  animam  fpc£buit,  juxta  medicine  principia 
explicantiu-.  This  little  treatife,  containing  fixteen  fedi^ 
ons  only*  made  a  great  noife»  and  was  reprinted  within  the 
vear.  The  author  acquired  reputation  by  the  ingenuity  and 
learning  he  had  fhewn  in  it  3  but  his  orthodoxy  and  reli-^* 
gion  were  called  in  quefiion,  and  he  even  pafied  for  an  athe* 
ift  with  fome.  Obferve  only  how  a  certain  celebrated  philo« 
ibpher  treated  him  on  this  occafion,  in  a  book  which  wa9 
publiihed  the  year  after.  ^<  To  prove,  fays  he,  that  oui* 
**  moderns  are  as  wild,  extravagan4,  and  prefumptiious  as 
**  any  of  the  aiicients,  either  poets  or  philofophers,  I  may 
**  inuance  in  dr.  Connor,  whofe  imagination  has  taken  a 
*<  flight  beyond  the  fpheres  of  fenfe  and  reafbn.  Other  phi'^ 
*<  lofophers  were  only  ambitious  to  explicate  nature,  and 
<<  the  common  effedts  of  it }  but  no  lefs  a  fuJDJeS:  can  fa^ 
*<  tisfy  him,  than  the  omnipotent  author  of  nature,  and  his 
^<  extraordinary  and  miraculous  ads,  which  he  pretends  to 
**  explain :  for  he  thinks  he  underftands  them,  as  well  as 
^^  he  does  the  common  phaenomena  of  nature.  This,  I 
^  believe,  will  be  granted  him  without  much  difficulty ;  for 
*•  there  is  very  good  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  works  of 
<«  nature  are  as  much  hid  from  him,  as  the  myfteries  of  it, 
<<  which  he  treats  of,  are  from  others*  And  though  he 
^  talks  that  he  has  well  confidered  the  laws  of  motion  and 
«<  the  force  of  nature,  yet  it  is  plain,  that  he  knows  not 
<*  how  to  determine,  wnat  proportion  of  motion  there  is  ia 
*<  two  bodies,  whofe  bulks  and  velocities  are  given.  One  can 
*•  neither  be  wifcr  nor  better  for  what  be  has  written,  except 
•*  to  be  convinced  of  the  reafonablenefs  and  excellency  of 
*«  modefty  and  humility,  feeing  his  attempts  are  as  unfuc- 
**  cefsful,  as  they  are  fliamefully  impudent.  And  yet  his  bookfl!ii*i  e»i- 
«*  muft  have  the  facred  name  of  Evangelium  prefixed  to  it  ;minaiion</ 
<«  for  which  the  divines  Ihould  feverely  chaftife  him,  to  whom  f^^/  j^, 
^  I  leave  him."  But  whatever  room  there  might  be  for  this  p.  ^.  eit. 
very  fevere  treatment,  dr.  Connor  is  faid  to  have  meant  not734« 
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harm  at  the  bottom ;  yet  it  muft  be  allowed  that  his  book 
had  not  a  favourable  tendency  to  revelation,  iince  it  looked 
like  an  attempt  to  account  for  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
upon  natural  principles. 

The  Polifh  eleftion,  upon  thedeath  of  king  John  Sobiefici, 
having  a  ftrong  influence  upon  the  general  fyftem  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  and  being  from  thence  a  common  topick  of  difcourfe 
at  that  time,  induced  many  confiderable  perfons  to  deiire  the 
acquaintance  of  dr.  Connor,  that  they  might  learn  from  him 
theftateof  thatkinmlom:  which  being  little  known,  the  dr. 
was  defired  to  publifh  what  he  knew  of  the  Polifh  nation  and 
country.  He  did  fo ;  and  his  work  came  out  under  the  title 
of,  The  hiftory  of  Poland,  in  feveral  letters  to  perfons  of  qua- 
lity; giving  an  account  of  the  prefent  and  ancient  ftate  of 
that  kingdom,  hiftorical,  geographical,  political,  and  eccle- 
fiaftical ;  its  origin  and  extent,  with  a  defcription  of  its 
towns  a,^d  provinces,  thi  fucceffion  and  remarkable  adions 
of  -all  its  kings,  and  of  the  great  dukes  of  Lithuania, 
&c.  The  two  volumes,  of  which  this  woik  coniiAs, 
were  publiihed  feparately,  and  the  laft  more  efpecially  car- 
ries in  it  many  marks  orprecipitation ;  but  it  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  beft  book  we  have  upon  the  fubje£t,  and  may  be 
read  with  pleafure  and  advantage.  There  are  fome  parti- 
culars, which  fell  more  immediately  under  the  author's  own 
infpe^ion,  that  are  very  curious,  and  not  to  be  met  with 
clfewhere ;  fuch  as  his  account  of  the  falt-mines,  of  young 
children  carried  away  and  nouriflied  by  bears,  and  of  the 
difeafes  peculiar  to  that  country.  Dr.  Connor  was  likely 
to  prove  a  very  eminent  man  in  his  profeffion ;  but  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  juft  as  he  began  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  his  learning,  ftudy,  and  travels,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  fever,  which  after  a  fhort  illnefs  carried  him  off  in 
the  month  of  Odlober  1698,  when  he  was  very  little  more 
than  thirty- two  years  of  age.  He  had,  as  we  obferved  be- 
fore, been  bred  in  the  Romi(h  religion ;  but  had  embraced 
that  of  the  church  of  England,  upon  his  firft  coining  over 
from  Holland.  It  has  neverthelefs  been  a  matter  of  doubt, 
m  what  communion  he  died ;  but  from  his  funeral  fermon 
preached  by  dr.  Hayley,  reftor  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  fields, 
where  he  was  interred,  it  feems  reafonable  to  conclude, 
that  he  continued  in  the  proteftant  profeflion,  while  he  re- 
tained his  fenfes,  though  a  creeping  popifh  prieft  might  take 
fome  advantage  of  him,  after  he  had  loft  them* 

CONSTANTINE,  ufually  called  the  great,  is  me- 
morable for  having  been  the  firil  emperor  of  the  Romans, 
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who  eftabliihed  chriftianity  by  the  civil  power ;  and  wa^ 
born  at  Naiifiis,  a  town  of  Dardania,  in  the  year  272.  Thd 
emperor  Conftantius  Chlorus  was  his  father;  and  was  the 
only  one  of  thoTe,  who  fhared  the  empire  at  that  time,  that 
did  not  pecfecute  the  chriftians.  His  mother  was  Helena,  a 
woman  of  low  extradion,  and  the  miftrefs  of  Conftantius^ 
as  fome  fay ;  as  others,  the  wife,  but  never  acknowledged 
publickly:  and  it  is  certain,  that  fhe  never  poilefled  the 
title  of  emiprefe,  till  it  was  beftowed  on  her  by  her  fon^ 
after  the  deceafe  of  his  father.  Conftantine  was  a  very  pro^ 
mifing  youth,  and  gave  many  proofs  of  his  condu^  and 
courage ;  which  however  began  to  difplay  themfelves  more 
c^nly,  a  little  before  the  death  of  his  father.  For  being 
detain^  at  the  court  of  Galerius  as  an  hoftage,  and  dif- 
cemine  that  Galerius  and  his  collegues  intended  to  feize 
upon  that  part  of  the  empire,  which  belonged  to  his  father^ 
who  could  not  now  live  a  long  time,  he  made  his  efcape, 
and  fet  off  poft  for  England,  where  Conftantius  then  was. 
When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  Conftantius  upon  his 
death-bed,  who  neverthelefs  was  glad  to  fee  him,  and 
named  him  for  his  fucceflbr.  Conftanrius  died  at  York  in 
the  year  306,  and  Conftantine  was^  immediately  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  foldiers :  which  occafioned  his  panegyrift 
to  cry  out,  O  fortunata,  &  nunc  omnibus  beatior  terris 
Britannia,  qui  Conftantrnum  Caefvem  prima  vidifti!  that 
It,  '^  O  happy,  and  now  happier  than  all  lands,  Britain, 
*'  who  firft-  has  feen  Conftantine  Caefar!"  Galerius  at  firftP«negyr^ 
would  not  allow  him  to  take  any  other  title,  except  that  ^**°*'  ^^ 
afCxCuj  which  did  not  hinder  him  from  reigning  over  Eng-p^T!]*' 
land,  Gaul,  and  Spain:  but  having  gained. feveral  vifloriea 
over  the  Germans  and  barbarians,  he  took  the  title  of 
Auguftus,  in  the  year  308,  with  the  confent  of  Galerius 
htmfeif.  Some  time  after  he  marched  into  Italy  with  an 
army  of  forty  thoufand  men  againft  the  emperor  Maxentius^ 
who  had  almoft  made  defolate  thf  city  of  Rome  by  his  cru- 
elties ;  and  after  feveral  engagements,  in  whicl;i  he  always  ^ 
came  off*  conqueror,  finally  fubdued  him.     Eufebius  relates,  \ 

that  Conftantine  had  protefted  to  him,  how  he  had  feen  in 
that  expedition  a  luminous  body  in  the  heavens  iji  the  fhape 
of  a  crofs,  with  this  infcription,  thtw  »w«»  that  is,  <^  By  the 
**  crofs  thou  flialt  conquer :"  and  how  Jefus  Chrltt  himfelf 
appeared  to  him  afterwards  in  a  dream,  and  ordered  him  to 
cre£t  a  ftandard  crofs-like ;  which,  after  his  vi£^ory,  he  did 
in  the  midft  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  caufed  the  follow-* 
ing  words  to  be  infcribed  upon  it :  ^'  By  this  falutary  fign^ 
*'  which  is  the  emblem,  of  real  power,  I  have  delivered 
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*^  your  city  from  the  dominion  of  tyiants^  and  hate  t^ 
<<  ftored  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome  to  their  andeac 
*<  dignity  and  fplendor." 

After  he  had   fetded  the  aSairs  of  Rome,  he  wmt  to 
Milan,  where  he  celebrated  the  marriage  of  his  :fifter  with 
the  emperor  of  the  eaft,  Lidnius.    In  thii  town  it  waa,  that 
thefe  two  emperors  iflued  out  the  firft  ediffc  in  favonr  qf  die 
chriftian  religion,  by  which  they  granted  lU>erty  of  con- 
fcience  to  all  their  fubjeds;  ana  a  iecond  loon  after^  hf 
which  they  permitted  the  chriftlans  to  hold  religious  a&m- 
blies  in  puUick,  and  ordered  all  die  places,  where  the/  had 
been  accuftomed  to  afiemble,  to  be  given  up  to  them.    A 
war  broke  out,  in  the  year  314,  between  Conftantine  and 
LIcinius,  which  fubjeAed  the  chriftians  to  a  perfecudon 
from  the  latter:  but  aft^  a  batde  or  two,  in  which  neither 
had  any  reafon  to  triumph,  a  peace  enfued,  and  things  re* 
turned  to   their  ufual  courfe*    Conftantine  now   applied 
himfelf  intirely  to  regulate  and  adjuft  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
He  called  councils,  heard  difputes  and  fettled  them,  and 
made  law;  in  fiivour  of  the  chriftians.     In  the  year  324,  a- 
nother  war  broke  out  between  thefe  two  emperors  ;  the  ic- 
fttlt  of  which  was,  that  Conftantine  at  lo^th  overcame 
Licinius,  and  put  him  to  death.    He  was  now  ible  mafter 
of  the  empire,  and  had  no  body  to  controul  him ;  fo  that 
the  chriftians  had  every  thing  to  h<^  for,  and  nothing  to 
fear :  nor  were  they  difappointed.    But  die  misfiartune  was 
then,  and  it  has  condnued*  ever  fince,  that  the  chriftians 
were  no  fooner  fecure  againft  the  afiaidts  of  enemies  from 
without,  but  they  fell  to  quarrelling  among  themfdves.  The 
difpute  between  Arius  and  Alexander  was  agitated  at  this 
time ;  and  fo  very  fiercely,  that  Conftantine  was  fbroed  to 
call  the  council  of  Nice  to  put  an  end  to  it.    He  affifted 
at  it  himfelf,  exhorted  the  bifhc^s  to  peace,  and  would  not 
hear  the  accufations  they  had  to  offer  ^ainft  each  odier.   He 
baniftied  Arius,  and  the  bifliops  of  his  party,  onloring  at 
the  fame  time  his  books  to  be  burnt  3  and  made  the  reft  fitb- 
mit  to  the  decifion  of  the  council.     He  had  founded  innu- 
merable churches  throughout  the  empire,  and  ocdetnd  them 
to  be  fumiihed  and  adorned  with  every  thing  that  was  ne- 
oeflary.     He  went  afterwards  to-  Jeriifalem,  to  try  if  he 
could  difcover   the  fepulchre  of  Jefus  Chrift :.  and  cauied  a 
moft  magnificent  church  to  be  built  at  Bethlehem.    Some 
(ay,  that  he  found   the  crofs  of  Chrift,   and  by  vijtue  of  it 
xf^ought  many  mrracies :  but  Eufebms,  who  accompanied 
him,  and  was  prefent  upon  the  fpot,  mentions  nottung  of 
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this  natufe,  and  dierefore  we  may  reafenabty  conclude  it 
fabulous.  About  this  time  he  gave  the  name  of  Conftan* 
tinople  to  the  town  of  Byzantium,  and  endowed  it  with 
all  die  privileges  of  ancient  Rome.  After  this  he  laboured 
more  alnindantly,  than  ever  he  had  done  yet,  in  aggran- 
dizing the  diurch,  and  publifhing  laws  againft  hereticks. 
He  wrote  to  the  king  of  Perfia  in  &vour  of  the  chriftians, 
deftroyed  the  heathen  temples,  built  a  great  many  churches, 
and  caufed  to  be  made  innumerable  copies  of  the  Bible.  In 
ihort,  he  did  fo  much  for  religion,  that  he  might  be  called 
the  head  of  the  church,  in  things  which  concerned  its  ex- 
terior policy.  The  orthodox  chriftians  have  neverthelefi 
complained  of  him  a  little  for  liftening  to  the  adverfaries 
of  St.  Athanafius,  and  confenting,  as  he  did,  to  banifli 
him :  vet  he  would  not  fuffer  Arius  or  his  doctrines  to  be 
re-eflaDlilhed,  but  religioufly  and  conftantly  adhered  to  the 
decifion  of  the  council  of  Nice. 

The  unlearned  reader  may  perhaps  be  aftonifhed  to  hear 
nothing  yet  of  Conftantine's  baptifm:  for  it  muft  needs 
feem  extraordinary,  that  the  emperor,  wHo  took  fuch  a 
part  in  the  afiairs  of  the  chriftians,  who  appeared  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  their  religion,  and 
was  not  ignorant  of  any  of  its  doctrines,  ftiould  fo  long 
defer  being  initiated  into  it  by  the  facrament  of  baptifm* 
Yet  fo  it  really  was :  **  Whether,  fays  Dupin,  he  thought 
•**  better  not  to  be  baptized  till  the  time  of  his  death,  with 
^*  a  view  of  waOiing  away  and  atoning  for  all  his  fins  at 
<^  once,  with  die  water  of  baptifm,  and  being  prefented 
**  pure  and  unlpotted  before  God,  or  whatever  his  reafons 
•*  were,**  he  never  talked  of  baptifm  till  his  laft  illnefs* 
When  that  began,  he  ordered  himfelf  to  be  baptized  ;  and 
£ufebius  of  Caefaria  relates,  that  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed upon  him  by  Eufebius  bifliop  of  Nicomedia.  He 
died  in  the  year  337,  whten  he  was  in  his  fixty-fixth  year ; 
and  divided  the  empire  between  his  three  fons  Cohftantine, 
Conftantius,  and  Conftans.  Eufebius  has  written  the  life 
and  ads  of  this  emperor,  in  which  he  makes  him  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  good :  it  is  rather  a  paneeyrick,  than 
a  life.  Whatever  great  and  good  qualities  Conftantine  pof- 
feiTed,  he  certainly  poffeflcd  fome,  which  were  neither  very 
great  nor  very  good.  Many  have  thought,  and  with  great 
appearance  of  reafon,  that  all  he  did  for  chriftians  and 
chriftianity  flowed  from  motives  of  policy,  not  of  fincerity  j 
not  as  if  he  was  perfuaded  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  chri- 
fiiwityy  wy  more  than  he  was  pf  the  truth  and  divinity  of 
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paganifin;  but  becaufe  he  thought,  that  to  embiace  and 
proced  it  would  be  the  moft  dFe^ual  means  of  uniting 
mankind  under  his  government.  It  is  certain  tooy  that  he 
was  guilty  of  many  private  a£b  of  a  very  atrocious  nature  : 
of  which  however  we  cannot  ^xpeSt  to  find  any  account 
in  fathers  or  ecclefiaftical  hiftorians*  They  thought  every 
thing  he  was,  or  indeed  could  have  been  guilty  of,  abun- 
dantly atoned  for  by  the  fignal  fervices  he  did  the  diuxch; 
^nd  but  to  have  mentioned  fuch  flight  things  as  mere  im- 
moraUties,  would,  with  them,  have  been  deemed  the  higheft 
ingratitude. 

Several  epiftles  relating  to  ecclefiaftical  matters,  writtoi 
either  by  him,  or  in  his  name,  are  ftill  extant ;  as  are  his 
feveral  edicts,  as  well  concerning  the  do6h*ines,  as  difci* 
pline  of  the  church.  Among  thefe  edids  is  ftill  to  be  fccn 
that  noted  one,  by  which  he  bequeathes  to  Sylveftfcr  biihop 
of  Rome,  and  to  his  fucceilbrs  for  ever,  the  fovereignty 
of  Rome  and  all  the  pirovinces  of  the  weftern  empire.  But 
this,  though  it  carries  the  n^^me  of  Conftantii)e,  i$  mani- 
feftly  fpurious ;  and  though  it  might  be  of  fome  ufe  in 
fupporting  the  authority  of  the  Roman  pontiff  in  dark  and 
ignorant  ages,  yet  fmce  the  refurre£):ion  of  letters,  it  has 
been  given  even  by  ^he  papifts  as  a  forgery,  too  b^^fficed  to 
be  defended. 

COOPER  (Anthony  Ashley)  c^l  of  Shaftcft)ury> 
a  moft  able  pcrfon  and  great  politician,  was  fon  of  fir  John 
Cooper,  of  Rockborn  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  hart,  by 
Anne,  daughter  and  foleheirefs  of  fir  Anthony  Aftiley  of  Win- 
borne  St.  Giles  in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  bart.  where  he  was 
born  upon   the  aid  of  July,  1621.     Being  a  boy  of  uij- 
Athen!       common  parts,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
Oxon.  vol.    and  became  a  fellow  commoner  of  Exeter  college,  under 
P  M°*'  ?**'•  ^^^  tuition  of  the  fai^ous  dr.  John  Prideaux,  who  was  thejji 
peerl^e'vol.  ^^^^^  ^^  '^?     He  is  faid  to  have  ftudied  hard  there  for  about 
ii.  p.  371.    two  years  i  and  then  removed  to  Lincoln's-inn,  where  he 
Wood,  ibid,  applfcd  himfelf  with  great  vigour  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  efpecially  that  part  of  it,  which  gave  him  a  perfe£^  in- 
Ufe  of  the  fight  into  the  conftitution  of  this  kingdom.     In  the  nine- 
eari  of        tccnth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  elefted  for  Tewkefbury  in 
p*'*^^^  "'^' Gloucefterfhire,  in  that  parliament  which  met  at   Weft- 
•'     *         minfter  upon  the  13th  of  April  1640,  but  was  foon  difTolved. 
He  feems  to  have  beep  well  afFe<3:ed  to  the  king's  fervice,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  -,  for  he  repaired   to  the 

king 
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king  at  Oxford,  offered  his  affiftance^  and  proje£bd  a  fcfaeme, 
not  for  fubduing  or  conauering  bis  country,  but  for  reduce-- 
ing  fuch,  as  had  either  deferted  or  miftaken  their  duty,  to 
his  majefty's  obedience.    Mr.  Locke,   in  his  memoirs  of 
this  extraordinary  man,  has  related  this  matter,  and  his  ac- 
count runs  thus:  ^'  Being  at  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of 
^^  the  civil  war,  for  he  was  on  that  fide  fo  long  as  he  had 
^^  any  hopes  to  ferve  his  country  there,  he  was  brought  to 
^^  king  Charles  I.  by  the  lord  Falkland,  his  friend,  then 
^*  fecretary  of  ftate,  and  prefented  to  him,  as  having  fome-» 
^^  thing  to  offer  to  his  majeily  worth  his  conflderation.     At 
^^  this  audience  he  told  the  king,  that  he  could  put  an  end 
^^  to  the  war,  if  his  majefly  pleaied,  and  would  affifl  him  in 
^  it.     The  king  anfwered,  that  he  was  a  very  young  man 
^^  for  fo  great  an  undertaking.     Sir,  replied  he,  that  will 
^  not  be  the  worfe  for  your  atrairs,  provided  I  do  the  bufi- 
^  nefs.     Whereupon   the  king  fhewin^  a  willingnefs  to 
^^  hear  him,  he  difcourfed  to  him  to  this  purpofe.     The 
^^  gentlemen  and  men  of  eflates,  who  firfl  engaged  in  that 
^^  war,  feeing  now,  after  a  year  or  two,  that  it  feems  to 
<^  be  no  nearer  an  end  than  it  was  at  firfl,  and  beginning 
^^  to  be  weary  of  it,  I  am  very  well  fatisfied,  would  pe  glad 
^^  to  be  in  quiet  at  home  again,  if  they  could  be  afTured  of 
<<  redrefs  of  their  grievances,  and  have  their  rights  and  li- 
^^  berties  fecured  to  them.     This^  I  am  fatisfied,  is  the  pre-f 
^'  fent  temper  generally  through  all  England,  and  particu- 
^^  larly  in  thole  parts,  where  my  cflate  and  concerns  lie. 
**  If  therefore  your  majefly  will  empower  me  to  treat  with 
^<  the  parliament  garrifons,  to  grant  them  a  full  and  general 
^^  pardon,  with  an  afTurance  that  a  general  amnefty,  arms 
^^  being  laid  down  on  both  fides,  fhould  reinfhite  all  things 
<^  in  the  fame  pofiure  they  were  before  the  war,  and  then 
^^  a  free  parliament  (hould  do  what  mor&  remained  to  be 
<<  done  for  the  fettlement  of  the  nation.     He  added  fur- 
^^  ther,  that  he  would  begin  and  try  the  experiment  firfl  in 
*'  his  own  country,  and  doubted  not  but  the  good  fuccefs 
f^  he  fhould  have  there,  would  open  him  the  gates  of  other 
^^  adjoining  garrifons,  bringing  them  the  news  of  peace  and 
<<  fecurity  m  laying  down  their  arms.     Being  furnifhed  with 
*^  full  power  according  to  his  defire,  away  he  goes  to  Dor- 
^*  fetfhire,  where  he  managed  a  treaty  with  the  garrifons  of 
**  Pool,  Weymouth,  Dorchefler,  and  others ;  and  was  fo 
'^  fuccefsful  in  it,  that  one  of  them  was  actually  put  into 
^'  his  hands,  as   the  others  were  to  have  been   fome    few 
f^  ^^ys  after.    But  prince  Maurice,  v^ho  commanded  (bme 
.  F  f  4  "of 
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<«  of  the  kine^s  fnrces.  Wing  with  hb  army  Aen  In  €lk)fc 

^*  par^9  no  iooner  heard  that  the  town  was  (urrtnAcred^ 

^<  but  he  prefently  marched  into  it,  and  ffave  die  pillage 

**  of  ft  to  the  foMiers.     This  fir  Anthony  law  with  the  ut* 

^<  moft  difpIeafuFc,  and  could  not  for)>ear  his  refentnients 

^<  to  the  prince,  fo  that  there  pafled  fopie  pretty  hot  wof^ 

^'  between  them)  but  the  violence  was  committed,  and 

**  thereby  hjs  defign  broken.     All  that  h^  could  do  was, 

*<  that  he  fent  to  d^e  other  garrifons,  he  was  in   treaty 

^  witb^  to  ftand  upon  their  guard ;  for  that  he  could  not 

l^oej^e't      cc  fecure  his  articles  to  them.    And  fo  this  defign  proeed 

S'l'V'S  '"  al«>rtivc,  and  died  in  filence,^ 

•  Sir  Anthony  was  afterwards  invited  to  Oxford  by  a  letter 

from  his  majefty;  but  perceiving,  that  he  was  not  confided 

in,  that  his  oehaviour  was  difliked,  and  his  perfon  in  danger, 

he  retired  into  the  parliament  quarters,  and  foon  after  went 

up  to  London,  where  he  was  well  received  by  that  party  ; 

to  which,  fays  lord  Clarendon,  ^^  he  gave  himfelf  up  body 

Hift*  ofn-  ^^  ^^^  foul/'  He  accepted  a  commiifion  from  the  paiiiament} 

beiiion,       and  raifing  forces,  took  Wareham  by  ftonn  in  Odober  1644, 

F?  399f       and  foon  after  reduced  all  the  adjacent  parts  of  Dorietfl^ire, 

T^his,  and  fome  other  adions  of  the  fame  nature,  might 

poffiblv  induce  the  abovemendoned  hiftorian  to  iar,  that 

Ibid,  he  ^<  Djecame  an  implacable  enemy  to  die  royal  family/* 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1645,  he  was  cnofen  llierilF 

Whitlock*!  of  Norfolk,   and  zpproved  by  the  parliament,    The  nex^ 

memoriait,  year  he  was  fheriff  of  Wiltfliire.     In  1651,  he  was  of  the 

^'  '^'       committee  of  twenty,   appointed  to  confider  of  wajrs  and 

pieans  for  reforming  the  law.    He  was  alfo   one  of  the 

members  of  that  convention,  that  met  after  general  Crotn? 

well  had  turned  out  the  long  parliament.     Ht  was  again  a 

member  of  parliament  in  1654,  and  one  of  the  prineipiJ 

perfons,  who  figned  that  famous  proteftation,  charging  the 

profecS^or  with  tyranny  and  arbitrary  government;  and  he 

^Iw^ys  oppofed  the  illegal  meafures  of  that  arbitrary  ufur? 

per  to  tl)e  utmoft.     When  the  protedor  Richard  was  de- 

pofed,  and  the  rump  came  again  into  power,  they  nomir 

Hated  fy  Anthony  one  of  their  council  of  ftate,  and  a  com- 

miflioner  for  managing  the  army.    He  was  at  that  very  time 

*i*g^g^  ^^  a  fccrct  cprrefpondcnce  with  the  friends  of  king 

Charles  11.  and  was  grcady  inftrumental  in  promoting  his 

reftpratipij  j  which  brought  him  into  peril  of  his  life  wit3\ 

the  powers  then  in  bein^.     He  was  returned  a  member  for 

Porfetfhire,  In  that  which  was  called  the  healing  parliay 

fti^nt^  Mrhicb  fat  uoon  the  25th  of  Apri|   1660  ;  and  a  re* 
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lUiition  being  taken  to  reftore  the  conftitution,  he  was 
mmed  one  of  the  twelve  members  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, to  cany  their  invitation  to  the  king.  It  was  in 
performing  this  fervice,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
overturned  in  a  carriage  upon  a  Dutch  road,  and  thereby 
fCo  receive  a  dangerous  wound  between  the  ribs,  which  ul«- 
cerated  manv  years  after,  and  was  opened  when  he  was 
lord  chancellor* 

Upon  the  king's  coming  over,  he  was  (worn  of  his  ma- 
fly's  moft  honourable  privy  council.    He  was   alfo  one 
of  the  commiffioners   for  tne  trial  of  the  regicides ;   and 
though  the  Oxford  hiftorian  is  very  fevere  upon  him  on 
this  ocoifion,  yet  he  is  not  believed  to  have  been  any  ways 
concerned  in  betraying  or  (bedding  the  blood  of  his  fove- 
reign.     By  letters   patent,  dated  April  20,  1661,   he  wasJ^tlUf 
created  baron  Afhiey  of  Winborn  Su  Giles's ;   foon  after  p.  jaV^ 
made  chancellor  and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer;  and  Wood's 
then  one  of  the  lords  commiffioners  for  executing  the  ©f-Q**^  • 
fice  of  high  treafurer.     He  was  afterwards  made  lord  lieu-  u.^cSL^**- 
tenant  of  the  cotmty  of  Dorfet ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  April 
1672,    created  baron  Cooper  of  Pawlet  in  the  county  of 
Somerfet,  and  earl  of  Shaftefbury.     On  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber following,  he  was  raifed  to  the  poft  of  lord  high  chan- 
cellor of  England,  which  office  he  executed  with  great  abi- 
lity and  integrity.     He  (hone  particularly  in  his  fpeeches 
^n  parliament ;  and,  if  we  judge  only  from  thofe,   which 
he  made  upon  the  fwearing  in  the  lord  high  treafurer  Clif- 
ford, his  fudcelTor  iir  Thomas  Ofl)ome,  and  mr.  baron  Thurf- 
land,  we  muft  conclude  him  one  of  the  ableft  men  and  moft  See  thefe 
^coroplifhed  orators,   this  nadoq  ever  bred*    The   fhortrpeechais 
time  he  was  at  the  helm,  was  a   feafon  of  ftorms  2indy*j^"^^ 
tempefts;   and  it  is  but  doing  him  ftrid:  juftice  to    fav,  Bngiud, 
fhzt  they  could  not  either  affright  or  diftrafl  him.    Upon  tne 
oth  of  November  1673,  he  rehgned  the  great  feal,  and  with 
iome  particular  circumftances,  which  the  reader  may  like  to 
hear.     Soon  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  parliament,  as 
mr.  Echard  relates,  the  earl  was  fent  for  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing to  court ;  as  was  alfo  Or  Heneage  Finch,  attorney-ge- 
ncrai,  to  wihom  the  feals  were  promifed.    As  foon  as  the 
earl  came,  he  retired  with  the  king  into  the  clofet,  while 
|he  prevailing  party  waited  in  triumph  to  fee  him  return 
without  the  purfe.     His  lordihip  being  alone  with  the  king, 
faid,  **  Sir,  I  know  you  intend  to  give  the  feals  to  the  at- 
f*  tomey-gcneral,  but  I  am  fure  your  majefty  never  in-r 
#♦  Ufff4^  to  ^KmUs  n^e  wjth  cpnteinptt"    The  king,  who 

fould 
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could  not  do  an  ill-natured  thing,  replied,  ^'  Gods  fiih,  n^ 
*^  lord,  I  will  not  do  it  with  any  circumftance,  that  may 
^^  look  like  an  afFront.  Then,  fir,  faid  the  earl,  I  deiire 
<^  your  majefty  will  permit  me  to  carry  the  feals  before  you 

'  ^^  to  chapel,  and  fend  for  them  afterwards  from  my  houfe." 

To  this  his  majefty  readily  confented ;  and  the  earl  enters 
tained  the  king  with  news  and  diverting  dories,  till  the 
very  minute  he  was  to  go  to  chapel,  purpofely  to  amufe 
the  courtiers  and  his  fuccefTor,  who  he  believed  was  upon 
the  rack,  for  fear  he  (hould  prevail  upon  ^e  king  to  change 
his  mind.  The  king  and  the  carl  came  out  of  the  clofet, 
talking  together  and  fmiling,  and  went  together  to  chapel, 
which  greatly  furprifed  them  all:  and  fome  ran  immedi- 
ately to  tell  the  duke  of  York,  that  all  their  meafures  were 
broken.     After  fermon  the  earl  went  home  with  the  feals, 

Hiftory  of    and  that  evening  the  king  gave  them  to  the  attorncy-ge- 

EngUnd^     neral. 

P«   9^'  After  he  had  thus  quitted  the  court,  he  continued  to  make 

a  great  figure  in  parliament :  his  abilities  enabled  him  to 
fhine,  and  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  reft.  In  1675,  the 
lord  treafurer  Danby  introduced  theteft-bill  into  the  houfe 
of  lords,  which  was  vigoroufly  oppofcd  by  the  earl  of  Shaftef- 
,    bury ;  who,  if  we  may  believe  bifhop  Burnet,  diftinguiibed 

Hiftofyof    himfelf  more  in  this  felEons,  than  ever  he  had  done  before. 

iiis  own       This  difpute  occafioned   a  prorogation  j  and  there  enfued  a 

p"s''^ ''rccefs  of  fifteen  months.  When  the  parliament  met  again 
February  16,  1676-7,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  argued,  that 
it  ought  to  be  confidcred  as  difTolved ;  the  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury  was  of  the  fame  opinion,  and  maintained  it  with  fb 
much  warmth,  that  together  with  the  duke  beforementioned, 
"  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  the  lord  Wharton,  he  was  fent  to 
the  Tower,  where  he  continued  for  thirteen  months,  though 
the  other  lords  upon  their  fubmiflion  were  immediately  dif* 
charged.  When  he  was  fet  at  liberty,  he  managed  the  oppo- 
jition  to  the  earl  of  Danby's  admimftration  with  fuch  vigour 
and  dexterity,  that  it  was  found  impoffible  to  do  any  thing 
efte£lually  in  parliament,  without  changing  the  fyftem  which 
then  prevailed.  The  king,  who  defired  nothing  fo  much 
as  to  be  eafy,  refolved  to  make  a  change ;  difmi&d  all  the 
privy  council  at  once,  and  formed  a  new  one.  This  was. 
declared  April  the  2 1  ft,  1679  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
carl  of  Shaitefbury  was  appointed  lord  prefident.  He  did 
Hot  hold  this  employment  longer  than  the  5  th  of  OSobcr 

TcmpiU*"* '^''^^'"S*     H^  ^^^   drawn   upon    himfelf  the  implacable 

u'Ofks,  vol.  hatred  of.  the  di^ke  of  York,  by  fteadily  promoting,  ^f  not 

»•  ?•  334«     .  ,  '  origi- 
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ori^naHy  inventing^  the  projeft  of  an  exclufion  bill :  and 
therefore  no  wonder,  if  a  party  was  conftantly  at  work 
againft  him.  Uoon  the  king's  fummoning  a  parliament  to 
meet  at  Oxford,  March  the  21  ft,  1 680-1,  he  joined  with 
feveral  lords  in  a  petition  to  prevent  its  meeting  there, 
which  however  failed  of  fuccefs.  He  was  prefent  at  that 
parliament,  and  ftrenuoufly  fupported  the  exclufion  bill : 
but  the  duke  and  his  friends  foon  contrived  to  make  him 
feel  the  weight  of  his  refentments.  For  his  lordihip  was 
apporehended  for  high  treafon  on  the  zd  of  July  168 1 ;  and 
after  being  examined  by  his  majefty  in  council,  was  com- 
piitted  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  upwards  of  four 
months.  He  was  at  length  tried,  acquitted,  and  difchaiged  ; 
yet  did  not  think  himfelf  fafe,  as  his  bittereft  enemies  were 
now  in  the  zenith  of  their  power.  He  thought  it  high  time 
therefore  to  feek  for  fome  place  of  retirement,  where,  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  endeavours  to  injure  him,  he  mig^t 
wear  out  the  finall  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace.  It  was 
with  this  view,  that  in  November  1682,  he  embarked  for 
Holland;. and  arriving  fafely  at  Amfterdam,'  after  a  very 
dangerous  voyage,  he  took  a  houfe  there,  propofing  to  live 
in  a  manner  fuicable  to  his  quality,  being  vifited  by  per- 
fons  of  the  iirft  diftindion,  and  treated  with  all  the  deference 
and  refpeA  he  could  defire.  But  being  feized  by  his  old  di- 
fleipper  the  gout,  it  immediately  flew  up  into  his  ftomach, 
and  foon  became  mortal ;  fo  that  he  expired  on  the  22d  of 
January  1682-3,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  His  body 
being  embalmed  was  tranfported  to  England,  and  interred 
with  his  anceftors  at  Winborne  St.  Giles;  and  in  1732, 
a  noble  monument,  with  a  large  infcription  to  his  honour, 
was  erected  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Shaftefbury. 

It  was  a  misfortune  to  this  noble  perfonage,  that  thofe 
who  were  angry  with  him,  have  tranfmitted  to  pofterity 
the  hiftory  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  that  go- 
vernment in  which  he  had  fo  large  a  fliare  :  and  this  may  in 
fome  meafure  account  for  his  making  fo  unamiable  a  figure 
in  hiftory ;  and  that  while  his  prodigious  abilities tftand  con- 
fefTed  by  all,  the  goodnefi  and  integrity  of  his  intentions  are 
hardly  acknowledged  by  any.  It  is  alfo  not  to  be  ima- 
ginea  at  this  diftance,  what  arts  and  contrivances  were 
fet  on  foot  by  his  enemies  in  his  life-time  to  render  his 
name  odious  and  deteftable.  Marchmont  Needham, 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  regicides,  and  the  parlia- 
ment, to  vilify  the  royal  family  in  the  moft  fcandalous 
and  barbarous  manner;^  was  paid  by  th^  minifters  to  abufe 

and 
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and  defiune  die  earl  of  Shafteftury.    This  he  did  with  _ 
pleafure  in  a  quarto  pamphlet^  intided,  A  packet  of  advicei 
and  animadverfionS)  fent  from  London  to  the  men  of  Shafeef- 
bury,  which  is  of  ufe  for  all  his  maieft/s  fubjeSs  in  the  three 
kingdoms.    Lond.  1676.   and^   what  »  remarkable  enou^ 
bis  abufe  is  transferrea  verbatim  into  the  account  given  of 
Wo«d*t       this  noble  perfon  by  the  Oxford  hiftorian.    The  earl  of 
Atheo.     ,  Shaftelbury  was  alfo  reprefented,  as. haying  had  the  rantty 
^t(iD.Tol«U.(^  expcd  to  be  chofen  king  of  Poland;  and  this  made  ws^ 
^[  7*''     for  calling  him  count  Tapflcy,  alluding  to  the  tap,  wliica 
had  been  applied  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  viotr  between 
his  ribs,   when  he  was  lord  chancellor.    It  was   alfb  a 
Aanding  jeft  with  the  lower  form  of  wits,  to  ftile  him  Shifts- 
liQfth*s      bury  iimead  of  Shaftefbury*    The  author,  who  relates  this, 
Eumcn,     tells  us  alfo,  that  when  his  lordfhip  was  chancdior,  one 
P*4^        ftr  Paul  Neal  watered  his  mares  with  Rhenifh  and  iligar; 
Ibid.  p.  6o,diat  is,  entertained  hi$  miftrefles.    His  lordfhip  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  a  little  intemperate  in  this  way ;  and  it  is  re* 
corded,  that  king  Charles  11.  who  would  both  take  liber- 
ties and  bear  them,  once  faid  to  the  earl  at  court,  in  a 
vein  of  rallery  and  good  humour,  and  in  reference  only  to 
his  amours,  <^  I  believe,  Shaftefbury,  thou  art  the  wiclced- 
**  eft  Mlow  in  my  dominions  :**  to  which,  with  a  low  bow 
and  very  grave  face,  the  earl  replied^  <*  May  it  pleafe  your 
Chancer  of'^  m^dly,  of  a  fubjcd  I  believe  I  am ;"  at  which  the  merrjf 
king  Charles  monarch  laughed  moft  heartily. 

H*P*5'  His  lordihip  married  three  wives.     Anthony^  his  ordy 

•fon  and  fucceffi>r,  born  of  his  (econd  wife  the  i6th  of  Ja- 
nuary 1651,  was  the  father  of  Anthony,  that  nobleman  of 
extraordinary  parts  and  learning,  whoTc  hiflory  we  ihall  re- 
late in  the  enfuing  article. 

COOPER  ( A WTHOHY  Ashley)  earl  of  Shafteflmry, 
,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Charafiterifticks,  was  born  on 
February  the  26th  1670-ii  at  Exeter  hqufe  in  London, 
His  father  was  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftefbury ;  his  mother 
lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of  Jdin  earl  of  Rudajid» 
He  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  his  grandfather  Anthony  firft 
carl  of  Shaftefbury,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  of 
whom  we  have  ^ken  in  the  preceding  ardde  ^  who  was 
fond  of  him  from  his  Hrth,  and  undertook  the  care  of  hts 
education.  He  purfued  aImo((  the  fame  method  in  teach- 
ing him  the  learned  languages,  as  Montai|;ne*s  father  did 
with  him,  in  teaching  him  Latin :  that  is,  he  placed  a  per- 
fon about  him,  wIjq  was  {9  thfoughly  yerfc^  in  ^e  Greek 
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and  Latin  tongues,  ns  to  fpeak  either  of  them  with  the  greatefl 
fluency.    By  this  means  lord  Shaftefbury  made  fo  great  a 
progrds,  that  he  could  read  both  thefe  laneoiages  with  eafe, . 
-when  but  eleven  years  old.    He  began  his  travels  in  the 
vear  1686,  and  fpent  a  confiderable  time  in  Italy^  where 
lie   acquired  a  great  knowledge  in  the  polite  arts.    This 
knowledge  is  very  vifible  through  all  his  writings ;  that  of 
the  art  of  painting  is  more  particularly  fo,  from  the  treatife 
he  compofed  upon  •*  The  judgment  or  Hercules.'*    He  made 
it  his  endeavour,  while  he  was  abroad,  to  improve  himfelf  as 
much  as  poffible  in  every  accompUfhment ;  for  which  reafon 
he  did  not  greatly  afFeft  the  company  of  other  Englifh  gen- 
tlemen, upon  their  travels:  and  he  was  remarkable  for  fpeak- 
ing  French  fo  readily,  and  with  fo  good  an  accent,  that  in 
France  he  was  often  taken  for  a  native. 

Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1680,  he  was  offered  a 
feat  in  parliament  from  fome  of  thofe  ooroughs,  where  his 
family  had  an  intereft ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  purfued  that 
ftrid  courfe  of  ftudy,  which  he  had  propofed  to  himfelf, 
near  five  years.    Tiien  he  was  ele6ted  a  burgefi  for  Pool : 
and,  foon  after  his  coming  into  parliament,  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  (hewing  that  (pirit  of  liberty,  which  he  maintained 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  by  which  he  uniformly  direded 
his  conduct  on  all  occafions.    It  was  the  bringing  in  and 
promoting  **  The  aft  for  granting  council  to  prifoners  ia 
**  cafes  of  high  treafon.**    This  he  looked  /Upon  as  impor- 
tant, and  had  prepared  a  fpeech  in  its  behalf:  but  when  he 
ftood  up  to  fp^  it  in  the  boufe  of  commons,  he  was  fy 
intimidated  by  the  auguftnefs  of  the  aiTembly,  that  he  loft 
all  memory,  and  was  qu;te  unable  to  proceed.    The  houfe, 
after  giving  him  a  little  time  to  recover  his  confufion,  called 
loudly  for  him  to  go  on,  when  he  proceeded  to  this  effcft : 
•*  If  I,  fir,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  fpeaker,  who  rifeonlv 
•*  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  bill  now  depending,  am   lo 
**  confoundea,  that  I  am  unable  to  exprefs  the  leaft  of  what 
•*  I  propofed  to  fay;  what  ihuft  the  condition  of  that  man 
"  be,  who,  without  any  affiftance,  is  pleading  for  his  life, 
•*  and  under  apprehenfions  of  being  deprived  of  it  ?"  Dur- 
ing this  and  other   feflions,  in  which  he  continued  in  the 
houfe  of  commons,  he  perfevered  in  the  fame  way  of  ading, 
always  heartily  concurring  in  every  motion  for  the  farther 
fecurity  of  liberty :    but  the  bufmefs  of  attending'  regularly 
the  houfe  of  commons,  which  in  thofe  aftive  tirties  gene- 
rally fat  long^  ma  few  years  fo  impaired  his  health,  and 
he  was  naturally  of  a  weakly  conftitution,  that  he  was  ob- 
liged 
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liged  to  decline  coming  again  into  parlianicnt,  after   itsJ 
diiToIution  in  the  year  i6q8. 

Being  thus  athberty,  hewentdiredly  to  Holland,   ivi 
fie  fpent  his  time  in  the  converfation  of  mr.  Boyle,  mr. 
Le  Clerc,  and  other  learned  and  ingenious  men,  then  re- 
fiding  in  that  country,  whofe  acquamtance  induced  him  to 
contmue  there  above  a  twelvemonth.     When  he  went  to 
Holland,  he  concealed  his  name,  as  it  is  faid,  for  the  fake 
of  being  lefs  interrupted  in  his  ftudles,  pretending  only  to 
be  a  ftudent  in  phyfick,  and  in  that  charadber  contracted  an 
acquaintance  with  monfleur  Bayle.     A  little  before  his  re- 
turn to  England,  being  willing  to  be  known  to   him  by 
his  real  name,  he  contrived  to  have  mr,  Bayle  invited  to 
dinner  by  a  friend,  where  he  was  told  he  was  to  meet  lord 
Afhley.     Mr.  Bayle  accidentally  calling  upon  lord  Aihiey 
that  morning,  was  prefled  by  him   to  ftay;  but  cxcufed 
himfelf faying,  ^*  I  can  by  no  means  ftay,  fori  muft  be 
^'  pundual  to  an  engagement,  where  I  am  to  meet  my 
^^  lord  Afhley.'*    The  next  interview,  as  may  be  imagined, 
occafioned  fome  mirth  ;  and  their  intimacy  rather  increafed 
than  leflened  after  the  difcovery,  for  they  never  ceafed  cor- 
refpondtng  to  mr.  Bayle's  death.     During  his  abfence   in 
Holland,  an  imperfe^  edition  of  his  Inquiry  into  virtue 
was  publifhed  at  London ;  furreptitioufly  taken  from  a  rough 
draught,  (ketched  when  he  was  but  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  perfon,  who  ferved  him  thus  unhandfomely,  was   mr. 
John  Toland  ;  on  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  conferred  many 
favours.     This  treatife  was  afterwards  completed  by  him, 
and  publifhed  in   the    fecond  volume  of  the  Charaderif- 
ticks. 

Soon  after  he  returned  to  England,  he  became  earl  of 
Shaftefoury  :  but  did  not  attend  the  houfe  of  lords,  till  his 
friend  lord  Somers  fent  a  meflTenger  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
bufmefs  of  the  partition  treaty  in  February  1 700-1.  On  the 
acceilion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  he  retired  to  hi» 
ufual  courfe  of  ftudying  ;  ^nd  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
after,  viz.  1703,  made  a  fecond  journey  to  Holland,  and 
returned  to  England,  in  the  end  of  the  year  following.  The 
French  prophets  foon  after  this  having  by  their  enthutiaftick 
extravagancies  made  a  great  difturbaiice  throughout  the  na* 
tion,  there  were  different  opinions  as  to  the  methods  of  fup- 
prefling  them,  and  fome  advifed  a  profecution.  But  lord 
Shaftelbury,  who  abhorred  any  ftep,  \\  hich  looked  like  per- 
fecution,  apprehended  that  fuch  mcafurcs  tended  rather  to 
inflame,  than  to  cure  the  difcafe :  and  this  occafioned  his 
5  *  Letter 
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X«etter    concerning    enthufiafm,    which    he  publiibed    in 
17089  and  fent  it  to  lord  Somers,  to  whom  he  addreiled  it^ 
though  without  the  mention  either  of  his   own,  or  lord 
Somers's  name.     In  January  1709,  he  publiihed  his  Mora- 
liftsy  a  philofophical  rhapfody ;  and  in  May  following  his 
Scnlus  communis,  or  An  eilay  upon  the  freedom  of  wit  and 
humour.  The  fame  year  he  married  mrs.  Jane  Ewer,  young- 
eft  daughter  of  Thomas  Ewer,  efq;  of  Lee  in  HertfordOiire  -, 
to  whom  he  was  related,  and  by  whom  he  had  an  only  fon, 
Anthony  the    prefent  earl  of   Shaftefbury.     In  1710,  his 
Soliloquy,  or  advice  to  an  author,  was  printed.,   in  171 1, 
finding  nis  health    ftill  declining,  he  was  advifed  to  leave 
£ngland,  and  feek  affiftance  from  a  warmer  climate.     He 
iet  out  therefore  for  Naples  in  July  171 1,  and  lived  above 
a  year  after  his  arrival,  dying  at  Naples  February  the  4tb 

The  only  •  pieces  which    he  finiilhed,  after  he  came  to 
Naples,  were  The  judgment  of  Hercules,  and  the  Letter 
concerning  deAgn;  which   laft  was  firft  publiihed  in  the 
edition  of  the  Chara&erifticks  1732.    The  reft  of  his  time 
he  employed  in  ordering  his  writings  for  a  more  elegant 
edition.     The  feveral  prints,  then  iirft  interfperfed  through 
the  work,  were  all  invented  by  himfelf,  and  defigned  under 
his  immediate  infpedion :  and  he  was  at  the  pains  of  draw- 
ing up  a  moft  accurate  fet  of  inftru<Stions  for  this  purpofe, 
which  are  ftill  extant  in  manufcript.     In  the  three  volumes 
of  the  CharaAerifticks,   he    completed  the  whole  of  his 
writings,  which  he  intended  fhould  be  made  publick.    The 
firft  edition  was  publiflied  in  171 1 ;  but  the  more  complete 
and  elegant  edition,  which   has  been   the  ftandard  of  all 
editbns  fince,  was  not  publiftied  till  17 139  immediately  after 
his  death.     But  though  lord  Shaftefbury  intended  nothing 
more  for  the  publick,  yet,  in  1716,  fame  of  his  letters  were 
printed  at  London  under  the  title  of.  Several  letters  written 
'  by  a  noble  lord  to  a  young  man  at  the  univerftty  :  and,   in 
1721,  mr.  Toland  publiftied  Letters  from  the  right  honour-* 
able  the  late  earl  of  Shaftft>ury  to  Robert  Molefworth,  efq;« 
Lord-Shafteft>ury  is  faid  to  have,  had  an  efteem  for  fuch  of 
our  divines,  though   he  treated  the   order  very  feverely  ia 
general,  as  explained  chriftianity  moft  conformably  to  his 
own  principles  ;  and  it  was  under  his  particular  infpeSion, 
and  with  a  pfbface  of  his  own  writing,  that  a  volume  of  dr« 
Whichcote's  fermons  was  publiftied  in  the  year  16989  from 
copies,  taken,  as  it  is  fai  J,  in  ftiort  hand,  as  they  were  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit*. 
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But  his  principal  ftudy  was  with  the  writings  of  totiquky^ 
and  thofe,  which  he  moft  admired,  were  the  moral  woriu 
of  Xep.ophon,  Horace,  the  Commentaries  and  Enchiridioa 
of  Epi^etus,  as  publilhed  by  Arrian  and  Marcus  Antoninii& 
From  thefe  he  formed  to  himfelf  the  plan  of  his  philofo|dij : 
and  the  idea,  which  he  had  framed  to  himfelf  of  phiIol(H 
phy  m  general,  may  be  beft  comprehended  from  theibl«' 
lowing  words  of  his,  where,  addreffing  himfelf  in  a  letter  to  a 
correfpondent,  he  iays,  *<  Nor  were  there  indeed  any  more 
^^  than  two  real  diftin^  philofophies  :  the  one  derived  from 
^<  Socrates,  and  paffing  into  the  old  academick,  the  peripa- 
<<  tetick,  and  ftoick ;  the  other  derived  in  reality  from  1>- 
^  mocritus,  and  pafling  into  the  Cyrenaick,  and  Epicureu. 
^  For  as  for  that  mere  fceptick  or  new  academick,  it  had  no 
^*  certain  precepts,  and  fo  was  an  exercifeoffophiftiy,  n* 
**  thcr  than  a  philofophy.  The  firft  therefore  of  theie  two 
^  philofophies  recommended  aSion,  concernment  in  dvQ 
^*  affairs,  religion,  &c.  the  fecond  derided  all  this,  anl 
^^  advifed  ina^ion  and  retreat.  And  eood  reafon :  for  tho 
<<  firft  maintained,  that  (bciety  right  and  wrong,  were  fouod- 
**  ed  in  nature,  and  that  nature  had  a  meaning,  and  wa» 
^*  herfelf ;  that  is  to  fay,  in  her  wits,  ^well^govemed,  and 
*^  adminiftered  by  one  iimple  and  perfe£l  intelligence^  The 
^  fecond  again  derided  this,  and  made  providence  and  dame 
^^  nature  not  fo  fenfible  as  a  doadng  old  woman*  So  the 
^  Epicurean  in  Cicero  treats  providence,  Anus  fiitidica  floi* 
^  corum  m^ima.  The  firft  therefore  of  tfaefe  philoibfAiei 
*^  is  to  be  called  the  civil,  focial,  theiftick :  the  fecond  the 
General  ^  Contrary/'  Every  page  of  lord  Shafte&ury's  writings  fheir 
diakmirf.  him  to  have  been  a  zealous  aflertor  of  the  civil,  fbcud,  and 
art.  Shaftef.  ttielftick  fyftem :  and  hence  the  whole  of  his  philofophv  feems 
hotyptMUK,  ^  jjj^y^  Ij^u  j|jg  incukaing  thefe  two  principles,  v».  that 
there  is  a  providence,  which  adminifters  and  confults  for 
the  whole,  to  the  abfolute  exclufion  of  general  evil  aad 
diforder,  and  that  man  is  made  by  that  providence  a  vo* 
litical  or  focial  animal,  whole  confiitution  can  only  ml 
its  true  and  natural  end  in  the  porfuit  and  exertife  of  the 
moral  and  focial  virtues.  Numerous  have  been  the  adver^ 
iaries  and  anfwerers  of  lord  Shaftefbury  and  his  principles: 
foch  however  has  been  his  fate,  that,  while  fbme,  only 
captivated  with  his 'wit  and  humour,  have  highly  extolled 
him  for  things  delhrered  perhaps  too  freely^  though  bearing 
BO  relation  to  his  philofophy ;  and  others  on  the  oppofte 
nde  have  been  wholly  employed  in  cenfuring  thefe  freedooas, 
real  fyftem  and  opinions  have  in  a  manner  been  ovtr- 

looked; 
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looked  ;  or  treated  at  leaft  as  a  vifionary  fcKeme  of  his  own 
inventing,  to  idolize  moral  virtue,  though  they  may  be 
proved  in  every  part  to  be  in  hA  no  other  than  the  con- 
curring fentiments  of  the  belt  writers  among  the  ancients^ 

COOPER  (Thomas)  a  learned  Engl ifh  bifliop,  wa^ 
born  at  Oxford  about  the  year  15 17,  and  educated  in  gram- 
mar learning  in  the  fchool  adjoining  to  St.  Mary  ^^agdalene 
college ;  of  which,  having  made  a  great  progrefs,  and  gain- 
ed a  high  reputation,  he  was  elefted  firft  demi,  then  proba- 
tioner in  the  year  1539,  and  perpetual  fellow  the  year  after.  Wood't 
He  quitted  his  fellowmip  in  the  year  1546,  being  then  mar-  ^ihena 
ricd,  as  it  is  fuppofed  ;  and  when  queen  Mary  came  to  the    *^"* 
crown,  applied  hin)felf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfick,  and  taking 
a  bachelor's  degree,    pifz&ikd  in  that    faculty  at  Oxford.  lUd. 
He  did  this,  becaufe  he  was  fecretly  inclined  to  the  prote* 
ftant  religion  ;  and  therefore  upon  the  death  of  that  queen, 
returned  to  his  former  ftudy  of  divinity,  ,  Upon  the  loth  of  ^ 

March,  1566-7,  he  took- a  do£tor  of  divinity's  degree,  and 
about  that  time  was  made  dean  of  Chrift-church  in  Oxford,  ibia^.. 
In  1569,  he  was  made  dean  of  Gloucefter,  and  the  year 
after  bifliop  of  Lincoln.     Upon  the  27th  of  July,  1572,  he 
preached  a  fermpn  at  St.  Paul's  Crofs,  in  vindication  of  the 
church  of  England,   and  its  liturgy ;  to  which  an  anfwer 
-^as  fent  him  by  a  difafFeAed  perfon,  which  anfwer  mr  • 
Strype  hath  printed  at  length  in  his  Annals  of  the  reformati- 
on.    In  the  year  1577,  ^^^  queen  fent  him  a  letter  to  put  a  Vol.  O.  ^ 
flop  to  thofe  publick  exercifes,  called  Prophefyings,  in  his  '93*  «^*- 
diocefe.     Thefe  prophefyings  were  grounded  upon  i  Cor*'^*^' 
xiv.  31.   *'  Ye  may  all  prophefy  one  by  one,   that  all  m;^y 
**  learn,  and  all  may  be  comforted."    They  were  fet  on 
foot  in  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom  about  tne  year  157 1  » 
and  confifted  of  conferences  among  the  clergy,  for  the  bet- 
ter improving  of  themfelves,  and  one  another,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  fcripture  and  divinity  j  but  in  1577  were,  generally 
fupprefled,  on  account  of  their  being  thought  feminaries  of 
puritanifm.     In  the  year  I584he  was  tranflated  to  the  bi-strype^t 
fhoprick  of  Winchefterj    which  diocefe  abounding  greatly  finals*  ♦«!• 
with  papifts,  he  petitioned  the  privy  council  to  fupprefs  them,*'P'5^' 
and  among  other  methods  propofed,    '^  that  an  hundred  or 
^^  two  of  obftinate  recufants,   lufty  men,   well  able  to  la<* 
*^  bour,  might  by  fome  convenient  commiflion  be  taken  up, 
<^  and  be  fent  into  Flanders  as  pioneers  and  labourers,  where- 
*^  by  the  country  fliould  be  difburdened  of  a  company  of 
cc  dangerous  people,   and  the  reft  that  remained  be  put  inn^ia.  voi. 
*«  fome  fear."  Ul.'p,  1^, 
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This  reverend  and  holy  biihop,  as  mr.  Wood  calls  him^ 
upon  the  difcovery  of  William  Parry's  treafon,  put  out  an 
order  of  prayer  and  thankfgiving  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
queen's  life  and  fafety,  to  be  ufed  in  the  diocefe  of  Winche- 
fter  i  and  on  the  17th  of  November  1588,  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  Crofs,  that  being  a  day  of  pubjick  thankfgiving,  as 
well  for  the  queen's  accelEon  to  the  throne,  as  for  the  vi^ory 
obtained  over  the  Spanifli  armada.  He  died  at  Winchefter 
upon  the  29th  of  April  1594,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral there.  Over  his  grave,  which  is  on  the  fouth  fide  the 
choir,  was  foon  after  laid  a  flat  marble,  with*  a  Latin  infcrip- 
tion  in  profe  and  verfe. 

His  writings  were,  I.  The  epitome  of  chronicles  from  the 
17th  year  after  Chrift  to  1540,    and  from  thence  afterwards 
to  the  year  F560,  Lond.  1560,  4to.  the  two  firft  parts  of 
this  chronicle,  aud  the  beginning  of  the  third,  as  far  as  the 
17th  year  after  Chrifl,  were  compofed  by  Thomas  Lanquet, 
'  a  young  man  of  twenty  four  years  old  :  but  he  dying  inuna- 
turely,  mr.  Cooper  finiihed  the  work,  and  publiihed  it  under 
the  title  of  Cooper's  Chronicle,  though  the  running  title  of 
the  firft.  and  fecond  parts  is  Lanquet's  Chronicle.     A  faulty 
edition  of  this  work  was  publiflied  (urreptitioufly  in  1559  : 
but  that  of  1 560  wai  revifed  and  carre<5ted  by  mr.  Cooper. 
-2.    Thefaurus  lingua;   Romanae    &   Britannicac,    &c.    and 
Did^ionarium  hiftoricum  &  poeticum,   Lond.   1565,  folio. 
This  diiSlionary  was  fo  much  cfteemed  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
Achen.       that  ihe  endeavoured,  as  mr.  Wood  tells  us,  to  promote  the 
Oxottk        author  for  it  in  the  church  as  high  as  fhe  could.     It  is  an 
See  art.       improvement  ofBibliotheca  Eli otac,  Elyot's  library  or  didi- 
Eiyot.        onary,  printed  at  London  in   1541,  or,  as  fome  think,    it 
Wood  &c.  is  taken  out  of  Robert  Stephens's  Thefaurus  linguae  latinae, 
and  out  of  Frifii  lexicon  Latino-Teutonicum.     3.  A  brief 
cxpofition  of  fuch  chapters  of  the  Old  Teftament,  as  ufualiy 
•are  read  in  the  chiuxh  at  common  prayer,    on  the  Sundays 
throughout  the  year,  Lond.  1573,  4^^'     4*  ^^  Sermon  at 
Lincoln  1575,  Lond.Svo.  5.  Twelve  Sermons,  J  580,  410. 
6.  An  Admonition  to  the  people  of  England,  wherein  are 
anfwered  not  only  the  flanderous  untruths,  reproachfully  ut- 
tered by  Martin,  the  libeller,,  but  alfo  many  other  crieies  by 
ibme  of  his  brood,  objeded  generally  againft  all  bifhops  and 
-the  chief  of  the  clergy,  purpofely  to  deface  and  di(credit  Ac 
prefent  ftate  of  the  church,  Lond.  1589,  4to.    This  was  an 
Ibid.  anfwer  to  John  ap  Henrv's  books  acainft  the  eftaUiihed 

church,  publifhed  under  the  name  of  Martin  Mar-Prelate. 
Ap  Henry,     or    his    club    of  puritans,    replied    to    ^ 
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ttibop's  book,  in  tw6  ludicrous  pamphlets,  intttled.  Ha'  yeStrypeand 
anTwork  for  a  Cooper  ?  and  More  work  for  a  Cooper.  Wood,  as 

The  charai^er  of  this  biihop  has  been  reprefented  in  an  *  °^^' 
advantageous  light,  by  fcveral  writers.    One  ftiles  him  a  very  Baki  fcript. 
learned  man;  eloquent^ and  well  acquainted  with  the  Eng-^^*"**' 
lifli  and  J^atin  languages.     Another  fays,  that  he  was  a  man  Goodwin  de 
of  great  gravity,  learning,  and  holinefs  of  lifie.     ^^  He  was,  praefulibu*, 
<<  (ays  Anthony  Wood,  furnifhed  widi  all  kind  of  learning, 
^<  almoft  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  and  not  only  adorn* 
^  ed  the  pulpit  with  bis  fermons,   but  aJfo  the  common^  ^ 
"  wealth  of  learning  with  his  writings."   ^*  Of  him,  fays  fir  a  then. 
^^  John  Harrington,  I  can  fay  much,  and  I  fliould  do  him  Oxon. 
**  great  wrong,  if  I  ihould  fay  nothing  :  for  he  was  indeed  ^**"J^  J*'* 
**  a  reverend  man,   very  well  learned,   exceeding  induftri-J^^c^^of  tjJe 
<<  ous ;  and,  which  was  in  thofe  d^ys  counted  a  great  ppaift  church  of 
«<  to  him,  and  a  chief  caufp  of  his  preferment,    he  wrote  ^^^k^*"^  |a 
^*  ihsLt  great  dictionary  that  yet  bears  his  name.     His  life  ^^^^  ^od 
f  <  in  Oxford  was  very  commendable,  and  in  fixne  fort  (aint*  king 
^  like ;  for,  if  it  is  faint-like  to  live  unrepiovable,  to  bear  J*™«»'« 
"  a  crofs  patiently,    to  foigive  great  injuries   freely,    this  j^'^J  ^j,  ^J" 
<^  man's  example  is  famplelefs  in  this  age."    He  married  a  raaer  and 
wife  at  Oxford,  by  whom  be  had  two  c^ghters  ;    but  he  hiitory  of 
was  ^ot  happy  with  her,  flie  proving  unfaithful  to  his  bed^  S^thofc  ^ 
^^  The  whole  univerfity,  fir  John  Harrington  tells  us,  in  re- timtt  Lond« 
f^  verence  of  the  man,  and  indignity  of  the  matter^  offered  1^531  s*o« 
*«  to  feporate  her  from  him  by  publick  authority,  and  fo  to^'  ^*'  ^ 
^  £tt  him  frccy  being  the  innocent  party  :  but  he  would  t^ 
<<  no  means  agree  thereto,  alledging  he  knew  his  own  in- 
^^  firmity,  that  he  might  not  live  unmarried  ^  and  to  divorce 
^'  and  marry  again,  he  would  not  charge  his  conduct  with 
<<  fo  great  a  fcandal." 

COOPER  (Samuel)  a  very  eminent  Englifli  painttr^ 
was  bom  in  London  in  the  year  1609,  and  bred  up  under 
the  care  and  difcipline  of  mr.  Hofldns,  his  uncle :  but  de- 
rived the  moft  confiderable  advantages  from  the  obfervations 
which  he  made  en  the  works  of  Van  Dydc,  infomilch  that 
he  was  commonly  ftyled  the  Van  Dyck  m  little.  His  pen^ 
cU  was  generally  confined  to  a  head  only ;  and  indeed  be« 
low  that  part  he  was  not  always  fo  fucce&ful  as  could  ba 
wifhcd.  But  for  a  face,  and  all  the  dependencies  of  it, 
namely,  the  graceful  and  becoming  air,  the  ftrength,  re- 
lievo, and  noble  fpirit,  the  foftnefi  and  tender  livelinefs  of 
flefli  and  blood,  and  the  loofenefs  and  gentle  management  of 
the  hair,  his  talent  was  fo  extraordinary,  that,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  our  nation,  it  may  withovt  vani^  be  affirmed,  he. 
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was  at  leaft  equal  to  the  moft  famous  Italians ;  and  that  hard* 
'  ly  any  one  of  his  predeceflbrs  has  ever  been  able  to  fhew  fo 
much  perfe&ion  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs.  The  high  prfoes 
his  works  fold  at,  and  the  great  efteem  they  were  in  at 
Rome,  Venice,  and  in  France,  were  abundant  proofs  of  their 
^great  worth,  and  extended  the  fame  of  this  mailer  through- 
out all  parts  of  Europe.  He  fo  far  exceeded  his  mafter  and 
uncle  mr.  Hofkins,  that  the  latter  became  jealous  of  him  ; 
and  finding  that  the  court  was  better  pleafed  with  his  ne- 
phew's performances  than  with  his,  he  took  him  into  part- 
nerfliip  with  him.  His  jealoufy  increafed,  and  he  diflblved 
it  i  leaving  our  artift  to  fet  up  for,  himfelf,  and  to  carry,  as 
he  did,  moft  of  the  bufmefs  of  that  time  before  him.  He 
drew  king  Charles  II.  and  his  queen,  the  duchefs  of  Cleve- 
land, the  duke  of  York,  and  moft  of  the  court :  but  the 
two  moft  famous  pieces  of  his  were  thofe  of  Oliver  Crom- 
wdl,  and  of  one  Swingfield.  The  French  king  oft'ered  150 1, 
for  the  former,  but  could  not  have  it :  and  mr.  Cooper  car- 
rying the  latter  with  him  to  France,  it  was  much  admired 
tnere,  and  introduced  him  into  the  favour  of  that  court.  He 
likewife  did  feveral  large  limnings  in  an  unufual  fize  for  the 
court  of  England ;  for  which  his  widow  received  a  penfion 
during  her  life  from  the  crown. 

Anfwerable  to  mr.  Cooper's  abilities  in  painting,  "was  his 
(kill  in  mufick ;  and  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  lutenifts, 
as  well  as  the  moft  excellent  limner,  of  his  time.  He  fpent 
feveral  years  of  his  life  abroad,  was  perfonally  acquainted  with 
the  greateft  men  of  France,  Holland,  and  his  own  country, 
and  by  his  works  more  univerfally  known  in  all  parts  of 
chriftendom.  He  died  at  London  in  the  year  1672,  at  63 
years  of  age,  and  was  buried  in  Pancras  church  in  the  fields; 
where  there  is  a  fine  marble  monument  fet  over  him,  with  a 
Latin  infcrijption  upon  it. 

He  had  an  elder  brother,  mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  who,  to- 
gether with  him,  was  alfo  brought  up  to  limning  by  mr.  Hof- 
kins, their  uncle.  Alexander  performed  well  in  miniature ; 
and  going  beyond  fea,  became  limner  to  Chriftina,  queen  of 
Sweden,  yet  was  far  exceeded  by  his  brother  Samuel.  He 
alfo  did  landfchapes  in  water  colours  extremely  well,  and  was 
accounted  an  admirable  draught's-man. 

COPERNICUS  (NicoLAUs)  an  eminent  aftrono- 
mer,  was  born  at  Thorn  in  Pruffia  on  the  19th  of  January 
in  the  year  1472.  He  was  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages at  home,  and  afterwards  fent  to  Cracovia,  where  he 
ftudied  philofophy  and  phyfick.    His  genius  in   the  mean 
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time  was  naturally  turned  to  madi^naticks,  which  he  pur- 
fued  through  all  its  branches.  He  laboured  perfpedive  par- 
ticularly :  and  applied  himfelf  aUb  to  painting,  in  which  he 
is  faid  to  have  made  fuch  a  progreis,  as  to  have  drawn  % 
very  good  pi£hire  of  himfelf  by  the  help  of  a  looking-glafs* 
He  had  formed  a  refolution  to  travel,  and  began  to  meditate 
a  Journey  into  Italy :  and  a  traveller,  who  fet  out  in  queft 
of  natural  knowleage,  (hould,  as  he  very  juftly  imagined,  be 
able  not  only  barely  to  (hadow  out  or  give  a  rough  draught, 
but  exa£Uy  to  delineate  every  thing  he  met  with  that  was 
vrorthy  or  his  notice.  This  was  his  motive,  and  a^good  one 
too,  for  cultivating,  as  he  did,  the  art  of  painting.  He  fet 
out  for  Italy,  when  he  was  three  and  twenty  years  of  age  ; 
but  ftaid  at  Bononia  fome  time,  for  the  fake  of  being  with 
the  celebrated  aftronomer  of  that  place  Dominicus  Ma«- 
ria  ;  whofe  converfation  however,  and  company  he  affected, 
not  fo  much  as  a  learner,  as  an  afliftant  to  him  in  making 
obfervations.  From  thence  he  pafled  to  Rome,  where  he 
no  fooner  arrived  than  he  was  prefently  confidered  as  not  in- 
ferior to  the  famous  Regiomontanus ;  and  acquired,  in  fhort^ 
fo  great  a  reputation,  that  he  was  chofen  profeilbr  of  ma«i 
thematicks,  which  he  taught  with  much  applaufe  a  long  time 
in  that  city.  He  alfo  made  fome  aftronomical  obfervations 
there  about  the  year  1500. 

Returning  to  his  own  country  fome  years  after,  he  be* 
gan.to  apply  his  vaft  knowledge  in  mathematicks,  to  corre£t 
the  prefent'  fyftem  of  aftronomy  which  prevailed.     He  could 
not  perfuade  himfelf,  but  that  the  vaft  machine  of  the  worlds 
formed  by  an  all-wife  and  all-powerful  being,  muft  be  lefs 
embarraflefi*  and  irregular,   than  that  fyftem  fuppofed.    He 
fet  himfelf  therefore  to  colled  -  all  the  books,    which   ha4 
been  written  by  philofophers  and  aftronomers,    and  to  exa- 
mine all  the  various  h}^thefes  they  had  invented,  for  the  , 
iblution  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  heavens :  to  try, 
if  a  more  fymmetrical  order  and  conftitution  of  the  parts  of 
the  world  could  not  be  difcovered,  and  a  more  juft  and  ex* 
quifite  harmony  in  its  motions  eftabliflied,   than  what  the 
aftronomers  of  thofe  times  fo  eafily  admitted.    But  of  all  their 
hypotheies,  none  pleafed  him  fo  well  as  that  of  the  Pytha-f 
gorsean^  :  which  made  the  fun  to  be  the  center  of  the  fy- 
ftem, and  fuppofed  the  earth  to  move  not  only  round  the  fun, 
but  round  its  own  axis  alfo.     He  thought  he  difcerned  much 
beautiful  order  and  proportion  in  this  ;  and  that  all  that  em- 
barrafs  and  perplexity  from  epicycles  and  eccentricks,  which 
attended  the  Pto}emaick  hypotnefis,  would  here  t>e  ^tireljr 
femoy^d, 
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This  fyftem  then  he  began  to  coniider  and  to  write  upofit 
^hen  he  was  about  five  and  thirty  years  ojd-  He  em- 
ployed himfelf  in  contemplating  the  phenomena  carefully ; 
In  mathematical  calculations  ;  in  examining  the  obfervatxons 
of  the  ancients  *>  in  making  new  obfervations  of  his 
own :  and  after  more  than  twenty  years,  chiefly  ipent 
in  this  manner,  he  brought  his  fcheme  to  perfedion^  and 
eftablifhed  that  fyftem  of  the  wofld,  which  goes  by  his 
liame,  and  is  now  univerfally  received.  This  he  pcrfonneJ 
in  a  work,  intitled,  De  revolutionibus  orbium  cseleftiura : 
which  work,  though  he  had  employed  fo  much  pains  and 
time  about,  and  had  fintflied  at  laft  to  his  mind,  he  was  yet, 
as  he  tells  us  in  his  pre&ce  to  it,  fomewhat  afraid  to  publtfii. 
•*  I  have  long  doubted  with  myfelf,  fays  he,  whether  I 
♦*  fliould  venture  my  Commentaries  upon  the  motion  of  the 
**  earth  abroad ;  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  imitate 
*•*  the  Pythagoneans  in  this  refped  alfo,  who  were  ^ront  to 
f  *  communicate  the  myfteries  of  their  philofophy,  not  to  the 
**  publick,  but  to  their  friends  and  relations  only."  And  he 
^  adds  afterwards,  that  ^^  the  hovelty  of  his  opinion  had  al- 
**  moft  brought  him  to  drop  all  thoughts  of  publifhing  his 
*'  book ;  which  had~  indeed  now  lain  in  his  efcrutore,  not 
•'  nine  years  only,  which  is  the  term  Horace  prefcribes,  but 
^*  almoK  four  times  nine  years."  At  length,  however,  by 
'  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  let 
it  come  out  i  but  a  copy  of  it  was  no  fooner  broi^t  to 
him,  than  he  was  prefcntly  feised  with  a  violent  cffunon  of 
blood,  which  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Some  have  almoft 
been  ready  to  impute  this  fudden  change  (for  he  had  all  his 
life  long  enjoyed  a  good  ftate  of  health)  to  the  anxiety  and 
terrors  he  was  under  from  the  offence,  which  he  knew  he 
fhould  give  to  the  bigotted  part  of  his  countrymen ;  who 
are  al\yays.  fure  to  decry  what  is  new,  though  it  be  ever  fo 
reafonable  and  well-grounded,  and  to  perfecute  the  authon 
of  novelties  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power.  Much  of  this 
ilfage,  no  doubt,  he  would  have  felt,  if  death  had  not  in- 
lercepted  him :  for,  as  Gaflendus  who  has  written  his  life 
tells  us,  his  work  was  fcarccly  abroad,  when  **  a  little  petty 
**  fchoolmaftcr  of  Elburg,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  niob, 
«*  brought  him  upon  the  rage,  as  Ariftophanes  did  Socrates, 
*<  and  ridiculed  his  opinion  conterning  the  motion  of  the 
?'  earth.'*^  He  died  the  24th  of  May  1 543,  in  the  70th 
year  of  his  age.  ' 

This  extraordinary  man  had  been  made  canon  of  Worrafe 
by  his  mother's  brother  Lucas  Wazelrodius,  who  was  bilhfip 
pf  that  place.     He  was  not  only  the  greateft  of  aftronomers, 
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but  incompsirably  fkilled  in  other  parts  of  fcience  and  learn- 
ing, and  a  perfect  mailer  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  : 
to  all  which  he  joined  fo  much  piety  and  innocence  of  man* 
xiers,    as  might  ferve  for  a  pattern  to  all  the  world ;    qui 
pouvoit  fervir  d'exemple  a  tout  le  monde.     This  revival  of  if*ac  Boi- 
the  Pythagorick  fyftem  by  Copernicus  gave  occafion,  fays  ^" V^*?' 
Gaflendusy  to  our  countryman  Gilbert  to  frame  his  magne*  fdences? 
tick  philofophy ;  which  is  built  upon  this  principle,  that  the  in  vit.  Co- 
attra(ftive  power  in  magnets  and  magnetick  bodies  arifes  fromP^^'P-as** 
the  rev<dution  of  the  earth  round  its  axis.     While  Coper- 
nicus was  reviving  this  fyftem,  and  labouring  to  explain. and 
eftablifli  it,  fome  of  his  friends  objected,    that  fuppofing  it 
true,  that  is,  fuppofing  the  fun  at  reft  in  the  center  of  th^ 
univerfe,  and  the  earth  moving  ix}und  it,  the  planet  Venus 
muft  needs  undergo  the    fame  phafes  with  the  moon :    to      .      . 
'whom  he  is  fai<|  to  have  replied,  that  '^  pofterity  would  pro* 
**  bably  difcover  that  it  did  fo."     This  prophefy  of  Coperni- 
cus was  fulfilled  *by  the  famous  Galileo  Galilei,   who  fuA 
made  the  difcovery  with  the  telefcope,  and  thereby  wonder- 
fully confirmed  the  Copernican  fyftem  :  for  which  however 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  by  pope  Urban  VIII.   and  not 
fuffered  to  come  out,  till  he  had  recanted  his  opinion ;  that 
is,  till  he  had.  renounced  the  teftimony  of  his  fenfes.     This 
ihews  us,  that  the  apprehenfions  of  trouble,  which  Coper- 
nicus expeAed  from  the  novelty  of  his  fcheme,  was  not  with- 
out a  reafonable  foundation. 

CORBET  (Richard)  an  ingenious  poet,    and  pre- 
late of  the  church  of  England,  was  ion  of  Vincent  Cod>et, 
and  born  at  Ewell  in  Surry,  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.     He  was  Biogriphl* 
educated  at  Weftminfter  fchool,   and  fent  from  thence  to  ^"'w"*^* 
Oxfoitl  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1598,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted of  Chrift-church.     He  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of 
arts  I   and  afterwards  entering  into  holy  orders,  became  an 
eminent  preacher.    His  wit  and  eloquence  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  king  James  L  who  made  him  one  of  his 
chaplains  in  ordinary  ;  and  in  the  year  1620,  promoted  him 
to  the  deanery  of  Chrift-church.     He  was  at  this  time  a 
do&or  in  divinity,  vicar  of  Caifington  near  Woodftock  in  Ibid. 
Oxfordihire,  and  a  prebendary  in  the  church  of  Sarum.    In"^^^'" 
die  year  1629,  he  was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Oxford;  andoxon. 
in  1632,   tranflated  to  that  of  Norwich.     In  his  younger 
years  he  wrote  feveral  pieces  of  poetry,  but  with  no  defign 
gf  publifhing  them  ',  and  we  learn  from  one  of  themj    that 
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he  took  a  journey  to  Paris,  though  we  know  not  at  what 
time.     There  is  extant  in  the  Mufseum  Afhmolxanum  a  fii- 
^  neral  oration  in  Latin,  hr  dr.  Corbet,  on  the  death  of  prince 

Henry,  A.  D.  1612.     He  died  in  the  year  1635,  and  was 
buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich ;  and  (qon  after 
a  large  freeftone,  of  a  fandy  colour,  was  laid  over  his  grave, 
whereon  a  Latin  infcription  engraven  on  a  plate  of  brafs  was 
faftened,  which  runs  thus  in  Englifh :  *^  Richard  Corbet, 
*f  doctor  of  divinity,  firft  ftndent,  dien  dean  of  Chrift-church 
*'  in  Oxford,  and  next  bifhop  of  that  fee  j  from  thence  tranf- 
**  lated  hither^  and  from  thence  to  heaven,  July  28,  1635.'' 
Mr.  Anthony  Wood  fays,  that  '*  he  was  confecrated  biUiop 
<*'  of  Oxford,  though  in  fome  refpe£ts  unworthy  of  fuch  an 
Athenae      5<  office ;"  but  the  grounds  of  this  cenfure  does  not  appear. 
^*^        Some  have  furmifed,  that  mr.  Wood  might  think  the  cha- 
ra&er  of  a  poet  too  light  for,  and  inconiiftent  with,  that  of 
a  bifhop  ;  to  which  we  fhall  further  add,  that  bifhop  Corbet 
has,  in  one  of  his  poems,   treated  fome  of  the  fuperflitions 
of  the  Roman  catholicks,  their  veneration  efpecially  for  re- 
liques,  and  the  many  forgeries  pra<Stifed  in  that  refpeA,  in  a 
very  ludicrous  manner.     Now,  though  we  would  not  inii- 
nuatc  by  any  means,  that  mr.  Wood  was  a  papifl,  yet  it  is 
well  known,   that  ridicule    exerted  in  matters  of  religion, 
even  againfl  a  falfe  one,  has  never  been  agreeable  to  perf<ms 
of  his  great  zeal  and  piety  ;  and  this,    it  is  not  improbable, 
might  make  him  think  our  author  not  grave  enough  for  a 
bifhop. 

After  bifhop  Corbet's  death,  a  coIleSion  of  his  poems  was 
publifhed,  under  the  title  of  Poeti  caflromata,  in  8vo.  London, 
1647-8  ;  and  another  edition  of  them  in  a  thin  duodecimo  in 
1 672,.  dedicated  to  fir  Edward  Bacon  of  Redgrave-hall  in 
Sunolk.  After  the  dedication  follows  an  adveitifement, 
wherein  we  are  told,  that  ^'  upon  reprinting  thefe  poems, 
f*  diligent  fearch  was  made  to  perfeiS  them,  which  were  vc-r 
f  <  ry  imperfectly  printed  before ;  and  that^  though  in  this 
*'  edition  there  arc  but  few  new  poems,  yet  we  may  find 
f^  many  of  them  more  perfedl  than  before  :  for  in  fome  diere 
5'  are  hx,  and  in  others  four,  and  in  many,  two  lines,  added 
**  from  perfeder  copies,  which  were  left  out  in  the  former 
f  impreffion."  As  bifhop  Corbet's  works  are  but  feldom  to 
be  ipet  witbj  we  will  give  our  reader  a  fample  of  his  poetry 
in  fome  verfes  he  addrefled  to  his  fon  Vincent,  while  a  child; 
for  he  had  married  Alice  the  daughter  of  dr.  Leonard  Hut- 
ten,  vicar  of  Flower  in  Northamptonfhire,  by  whom  he  had 
Wood.  &c.tliis  fon,  named  after  his  grandfather.  ■  ' 
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V 

What  I  Aall  leave  thee,^  none  can  tell  j 

But  all  (hall  fay,  I  wifh  thee  well. 

I  wifli  thee,  Vin,  before  all  wealth. 

Both  bodily  and  ghoftly  health. 

Nor  too  much  wealth,  nor  wit,  come  to  thee  j 

So  much  of  either  might  undo  thee. 

I  wifh  thee  learning,  not  for  (how,  '  ^ 

Enough  for  to  inftruA,  and  know : 

Not  fuch  as  gentlemen  require. 

To  prate  at  table,  or  at  fire. 

I  wifh  thee  all  thy  mother's  graces. 

Thy  father's  fortunes,  and  his  places. 

I  wifh  thee  friends,  and  one  at  court. 

Not  to  build  on,  but  to  fupport ; 

To  keep  thee,  not  in  doing  many 

OpprefSons,  but  from  fuffering  any. 

I  wifh  thee  peace  in  all  thy  ways. 

Nor  lazy,  nor  contentious  days  : 

And  when  thy  foul  and  body  part. 

As  innocent  as  now  thou  art. 

Poems,  edit.  1672,  pag.  35. 

CORELLI,  a  name  too  celebrated  to  be  omitted  in  this 
work,  and  yet  we  are  able  to  recolle£b  no  memoirs,  which  give 
any  account  of  the  man.  This  we  fuppofe  to  have  been 
owing  to  the  nature  of  his  profeffion  :  for  he  was  an  Italian 
mufidan,  and  diredor  of  the  pope's  choir  at  Rome.  Now 
it  feldom  happens,  that  mere  muficians  are  authors ;  and  as 
ieldom,  that  they  fall  under  the  notice  of  authors.  Hence 
it  is,  that  hardly  any  thing  is  known  of  Corelli,  but  his  har- 
moniouis  compofitions,  which  are  deemed  mofl  excellent  and 
inimitable.  Many  connoifleurs  are  of  opinion,  that  Corelli 
^Tiras  one  of  thofe,  of  whom  it  may  juilly  be  fald,  that  na- 
ture has  produced  in  his  way,  nil  fimile  aut  fecundum,  no- 
thing equal  or  ever  fecpnd  to  him  :  although  his  art  has  been 
'  diligently  cultivated  ever  iince,  and  is  ftill  in  the  highej| 
efleem.  An  entertaining  writer  has  preferved  an  anecdote 
of  him,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  where  he  had  it,  which 
fl&ews,  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  dignity  of  his  art,  and  apt 
to  be  hurt  by  any  fort  of  inattention  to  his  perfohnance, 
^^  While  the  famous  Corelli  at  Rome,  fays  he,  was  playing 
^^  fome  mufical  compofition  of  his  own,  to  a  feled  company 
^*  in  the  private  apartment  of  his.  patron-cardinal,  he  ob- 
f^  ferved^  in  the  height  of  his  harmony,  his  eminence  was 
'   '    "        *  ^*cnr 
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^^  engaging  in  a  detached  conyerfation  ;  upon  which  he  fud* 

*<  deal)  flopped  fhort,  and  gently  laid  down  his  inftniment. 

<<  The  cardinal,  furprifed  at  the  unexpe(^ed  cefiationy  afk- 

^^  ed  him,   if  a  firing  was  broke  ?  to  which  Corelli^  i^  an 

*'  honeil  confcioufneis  of  what  was  due  to  his  muiick,  re- 

^<  plied,  No,  fir ;    I  was  onlv  afraid  I  interrupted  bufinefs. 

<'  His  eminence,  fays  our  reiater^  who  knew  that  a  genius 

^^  could  never  fhew  itfelf  to  advantage,  where  it  had  not  its 

CoM    cib-  "  proper  regards,  took  this  reproof  in  good  part,  and  broke 

ber  by  him-  '^  oS  his  converfation,   to  hear  the  whole  concerto  played 

fclf,  p.  481.  «  Qver  again." 

Corelli  was  fo  afFe£led  with  the  chara&er  and  abilities  of  our 
famous  Harry  Purcel,  that,  as  fame  reports,  he  declared  him 
to  be  then  the  only  thing  in  England  worth  feeing.  Accord- 
ingly he  refolved  upon  a  journey  hither,  on  purpofe  to  vifit 
him ;  and  is  faid  by  fome  to  have  died  upon  the  road  :  others 
fay,  that  he  died  at  Rome  about  the  year  1733. 

CORNARO(LEwis)a  Venetian  of  noble  extra£lion, 
and  memorable  for  having  lived  to  an  extreme  old  age :  for 
he  was  more  than  an  hundred  years  old,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Padua  in  the  year  1565.  Amongfl 
other  little  performances,  he  left  behind  him  a  piece,  intitld, 
De  vitae  fobriae  commodis,  that  is.  Of  the  advantages  of  a 
temperatf^  life :  of  which  we  will  here  give  fome  account* 
not  only  becaufe  it  will  very  well  illuftrato  the  life  and  cha- 
radler  of  Cornaro,  but  may  alfo  poffibly  be  of  ufe  to  thofe, 
who  take  the  fummum  bonum,  or  chief  good  of  life,  to  con- 
iifl  in  good  gating. 

He  was  moved,  it  feems,  to  compofe  this  little  piece,  at 
the  requisil  and  for  the  benefit  of  fome  ingenious  young  men, 
for  whom  he  had  a  regard  :  who,  having  long  (ince  loll  their 
parents,  and  feeing  him  then  81  years  old,  in  a  fine  florid 
flate  of  health,  were  vaflly  deftrbus  to  know  of  him  what  it 
was  that  enabled  him  to  preferve,  as  he  did,  a  found  mind 
in  a  found  body,  to  fo  extreme  an  age.  He  describes  to  them 
therefore  his  whole  manner  of  living,  and  the  iregimea  be 
had  always  purfued,  and  was  then  purfuing.  He  tells  them, 
that,  when  he  was  young,  he  was  very  intemperate  j  that 
this  intemperance  had  brought  upon  him  many  and  grievous 
,  diforders ;  that  from  the  35th  jCo  the  40th  year  of  hb  age, 
he  fpcnt  his  nights  and  days  in  the  utmofl  anxiety  and  pain; 
^d  that  in  fhort,  his  life  was  grown  a  burden  to  him.  The 
phyficians  however,  as  he  relates,  notwithftanding  all  the 
V^in  and  fruitlefs  effort^  which  they  had'  ipade  to  reflore 
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hiin>  told  him,  that  there  was  one  medicine  ftili  remaining, 
iMfhich  had  never  been. tried,  but  which,  if  he  could^but  pre- 
vail with  himfelf  to  ufe  with  perfeverance,  might  free  him 
in  time  from  all  his  complaints :  and  that  was  a  regular  and 
temperate  way  of  living.  They  added  moreover,  that  un- 
lefs  he  refolved  to  apply  inftantly  to  it,  his  cafe  would  foon 
become  defperate ;  and  there  would  be  no  hopes  at  all  of  re- 
covering him.  Upon  this  he  immediately  prepared  himfelf 
for  his  new  regimen,  and  now  began  to  eat  and  drink  no- 
thing, but  what  was  proper  for  one  in  his  weak  habit  of 
body.  But  this  at  firft  was  very  difagreeable  to  him :  he 
Tvanted  to  live  again  in  his  old  manner ;  and  he  did  indulge 
himfelf  in  a  freedom  of  diet  fometimes,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  phyficians  indeed,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  much  to 
his  own  unealinefs  and  detriment.  Driven  in  the  mean 
time  by  the  neceffity  of  the  thing,  and  exerting  refolutely 
all  the  powers  of  his  underftanding,  he  grew  at  laft  con- 
firmed in  a  fettled  and  uninterrupted  courfe  of  temperance  : 
by  virtue  of  \Khich,  as  he  tells  us,  all  his  diforders  had  left 
him  in  lefs  than  a  year ;  and  he  had  been  a  firm  and  healthy 
man  from  that  time  to  this. 

To  (hew  what  a  fine  fecurity  a  life  of  temperancq  is  a- 
gainft  the  ill  effeds  of  hurts  and  difafters,  he  relates  an  ac- 
cident which  befel  him,  when  he  was  very  old.  One  day 
being  out  in  his  chariot,  and  his  coachman  driving  fomewhat 
fafter  than  ordinary,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overturn- 
ed, and  dragged  by  the  horfes  a  confiderable  way  upon  the 
ground.  His  heao,  his  arms,  his  whole  body  were  very 
much  bruifed ;  and  one  of  his  ancles  was  put  out  of  joint. 
He  was  carried  home  ;  and  the  phyficians  feeing  how  griev- 
oufly  he  was  mauled,  concluded  it  impoifible  that  he  Ihould 
live  three  days  to  an  end.  They  were  miftaken  however, 
for  by  bleeding  and  evacuating^  medicines,  the  ufual  method 
of  treating  in  fuch  cafes,  he  prefently  recovered,  and  ar- 
rived at  his  old  ftabilrty  and  firmnefs. 

Some  fenfualifts,  as  it  appears,  had  objeSed  to  his  man- 
ner of  living  5  and,  in  order  to  evince  the  reafonablcnefs  of 
their  own,  had  urged,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  mor- 
tify one's  appetites  at  fuch  a  rate,  for  the  fake  of  being  old  ; 
fince  all  that  was  life,  after  the  age  of  fixty-fivc,  could  not 

} properly  be  called  vita  viVSi,  fed  vita  mortua  j  not  a  living 
ife,  but  a  dead  life.  "  Now,  fays  he,  to  Ihew  thefe  gentlc- 
**  men  how  much  they  are  miftaken,  I  will  briefly  run  over 
**-thc  fatisfa6Uons  and  pleafures,  which  I  myfelf  enjoy  in 
ff  this  eighty-third  year  of  my  age,     In  tb^  nrft  place  I  am 
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*«  always  well,  and  fo  a&ive  withal,  that  I  can  with  eale 
''  mount  a  horfe  upon  a  flat,  and  walk  to  the  tops  of  very 
*'  high  mountains.     In  the  next  place,  I  am  always  chear- 
^'  ful,  pleafant,  perfectly  contented,   and  free  from  all  per- 
*'  turbation,    and  every  uneafy  thought.     I  have  none    of 
**  that  faftidium  vitae,  that  faticty  of  life,  fo  often  to  be  met 
**  with  in  perfons  of  my  age.     I  frequently  converfe    with 
**  men  of  parts  and  learning,  and  fpend  much  of  my  time 
**  in  reading  and  writing.     Thefe  things  I  do,   juft  as  op- 
^  portunity  ferves,  or  my  humour  invites  me  ;  and  all  in  my 
*♦  own  hou(c  here  at  Padua,  which,  I  may  fay,  is  as  com«- 
^<  modious  and  elegant  a  feat,  as  any  perhaps  that  this  age 
<*  can  ihew  j  built  by  me  according  to  the  exadl  proportions 
*'  of  architecture,  and  fo  contrived,  as  to  be  an  equal  fhel- 
<«  ter  againfl:  heat  and  cold.     I  enjoy  at  proper  intervals  my 
**  gardens,    of  which  I  have  many,  whofe  borders  arc  re- 
•*  frefhed  with  ftreams   of  running  water.     I  fpend  fome 
**  months  in  the  year  at  thofe  Eugancan  hills,  w^here  I  have 
^^  another  commodious  houfe  with  gardens  and  fountains : 
^^  and  I  vifit  alfo  a  feat  I  have  in  the  valley,  which  abounds 
•*  in  beauties  from  the  many  ftruSures,   woods,  and  rivu* 
*'  lets  that  encompafs  it.     I  frequently  make  excurfions  to 
*'  fome  of  the  neighbouring  cities,    for  the  fake  of  feeing 
*^  my  friends,  and  converfing  with  the  adepts  in  all  arts  and 
^^  fciences :    architeds,    painters,  ftatuaries,  muficians,  and 
^*  even  hufbandmen.     I  contemplate  their  works,  compare 
<«  them  with  the  ancients,  and  am  always  learning  fome- 
♦*  thing,  w^hich  it  is  agreeable  to  know.     I  take  a  view  of 
<<  palaces,  gardens,  antiquities,  publick  buildings,  temples, 
<^  fortifications  ;  s^nd  nothing  efcapes  me,  which  can  afibrd 
*^  the  leaft  amufcment  to  a  rational  mind.     Nor  are  tfaeib 
**  pleafures  at  all  blunted  by  the  ufual  imperfedlioiis  of  great 
*'  age  :  for  I  enjoy  all  my  fenfes  in  perfcft  vigour  ;  my  tafte 
*<  fo  very  much,  that  I  hiave  a  better  relifh  tor  the  plaineft 
**  food  now,   than  I  had  for  the  choiceft  delicacies,  when 
**  formerly  immprfed  in  a  life  of  luxury.     Nay,  to  let  you 
«<  fee  what  a  portion  of  fire  and  fpirit  I  have  ftill  left  within 
•'  me,  know,  that  I  have  this  very  year  written  a  comedy, 
*'  full  of  innocent  mirth  and  pleafantry  ;  and,  as  I  fay,  if  a 
*«  Greek  poet  was  thought  fo  very  healthy  and  happy,  for 
writing  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  feventy  three,  why  mould 
not  I  be  thought  as  healthy  and  as  happy,  who  have  writ- 
ten a  comedy,  when  I  am  ten  years  older  ?  In  (hort,  that 
no  pleafure  whatever  may  be  wanting  to  my  old  age,   I 
f^  pleafe  myfclf  daily  with  coatempls^ting  that  immortality| 
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"which  I  think  I  fee  in  the  fucceffion  of  my  pofterity.   For 
every  time  I  return  home,  I  meet  eleven  grandchildren, 
all  the  offspring  of  one  father  and  mother ;  all  in  fine 
health ;  all,  as  far  as  I  can  difcern,  apt  to  learn,  and  of 
**    good  behaviour.     I  -am  often  amufed  by  their  finging  ; 
**    nay,  I  often  fing  with  them,  becaufe  my  voice  is  louder 
**    and  clearer  now,  than  ever  it  was  in  my  life  before,  Thefe 
**    are  the  delights  and  comforts  of  my  old  age ;  from  which, 
*^   I  prefume,  it  appears,  that  the  life  I  fj^end  is  not  a  dead, 
**    morofe,  and  melancholy  life,  but  a  living,  a£^ive,    plea- 
**   fant  life,  which  I  would  not  change  with  the  robufteft 
**   of  thofe  youths,  who  indulge  and  not  in  all  the  luxury  of 
^^   the  fenfes,  becaufe  I  know  them  to  be  expofed  to  a  thou- 
*^   fand  difeafes,  and  a  thoufand  kinds  of  death.     I,  on  the 
•*   contrary,  am  free  from  all  fuch  apprehenfions  :   from  the 
*'   apprehenfion  of  difeafe,  becaufe  I  have  nothing  for  a  dif- 
**   eafe  to  feed  upon  ;    from  the  apprehenfion  of  death,  be- 
*^  caufe  I  have  fpent  a  life  of  reafon.     Befides,  death,  I  am 
•^  perfuaded,  is  not  yet  near  me.     I  know  that  (barring  ac- 
^*  cidents)  no  violent  difeafe  can  touch  me.     I  muft  be  dif- 
**  folved  by  a  gentle  and  gradual  decay,  when  the  radical  hu- 
^'  mour  is  confumed  like  oil  in  a  lamp,  which  affords  no 
*'  longer  life  to  the  dying  taper.     But  fuch  a  death  as  this 
**  cannot  happen  of  a  fudden.     To  become  unable  to  walk 
^*  and  reafon,  to  become  blind,  deaf,  and  bent  to  the  earth, 
*'  from  all  which  evils  I  am  far  enough  at  prefent,  mu&  take 
**  a  coniiderable  portion  of  time :  and  I  verily  believe,  that 
^<  this  immortal  foul,   which  ilill  inhabits  my  body  with  b 
*'  much  harmony  and  complacency,   will  not  eahly  depart 
*'  from  it  yet.     I  verily  believe  that  I  have  many  years  to 
'*  live,  many  years  to  enjoy  the  world  and  all  the  good  that 
**  is  in  it ;  oy  virtue  of  that  ftrfft  fobriety  and  temperance, 
**  which  I  have  fo  long  and  fo  religioiifly  obfervcd ;  friend  as 
**  I  am  to  reafon,  but  a  foe  to  fenfe."    Thus  far  this  good 
and  wife  philofopher^   who  was  known  afterwards  to  nave 
prophefied  very  truly  concerning  his  future  health. and  hap^ 
pinefs :  for  he  lived,  as  we  have  obferved,  to  be  above  an 
hundred  years  old,  after  publifhing  another  tra£l  in  his  95th 
year. 

CORNARO  (Helena  Lucretia)  a  learnedVc- 
netian  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  Gio  Baptifta  Cornaro,  and 
educated  in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  generality  of  ujJJ^^"* 
her  fex :  for  (he  was  taught  languages  and  fciences,  as  Doys  torn.  vj.  ' 
are,  and  went  through  the  pluloibphy  of  the  fchools,   as  p.  229^ 
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tborny  u  it  then  was.   After  having  ftudied  manyyears.  Aft 
took  her  degrees  at  Padua,  and  was  perhaps  the  firfi    la4f 
that  ever  was  made  a  doiSlor.     She  was  alfo  admitted  of  tM 
univcrfity  of  Rome,  where  (he  had  the  title  of  Humble  givea 
her,  as  me  had  at  Padua  that  of  Unalterable.     She  deferved, 
they  fay,  both  thefe  titles,  fincc  all  her  learning  had  not  in- 
fpired  ncr  with  the  leaft  vanity,  nor  was  any  thing  capable 
of  difturbing  that  calmnefs  of  fpirit  which  fhe  always    em- 
ployed in  the  deepeft  thinking.     She  made  a  vow  of  perpe- 
tual virginity  ;  and  though  all  means  were  ufed  to  pcxiuack 
her  to  marry,  and  even  a  difpenfatioa  with  her  vow  obtained 
from  the  pope,  yet  (he  remained  immoveable.     It  is  affirmed, 
that  not  believing  the  perpetual  ftudy  to  which  (be  devoted   j 
herfelf,  and  which  (hortened  her  days  fufficient  to  mortify   i 
the  deft,  (he  frequently  exercifed  upon  herfelf  the  di(cjpli/ie 
of  flagellation  }  as  was  difcovered  after  her  death,  though  ihe 
took  fome  pains  to  prevent  it.     She  £afted^often,  and  (pent 
her  whole  time  between  ftudy  and  devotion,  except  thoie  few 
hours,  when  (he  was  (bilged  to  receive  viiits.    All  people 
of  quality  and  faihion,   who  pa(red  through  Venice,    -were 
more  follicitous  to  fee  her,  than  any  of  the  curioftties  of  that 
fuperbcity.     The  cardinals  de  Bouillon  and  d'Etrees  iveir 
commanded  by  the  king  of  Faance  to  call,  as  they  pailed  in- 
to Italy,  upon  Lucretia  Cornaro  at  Venice,  and  to  examine, 
whether  what  (bme  (aid  of  her  was  true ;  and  they  found, 
that  her  parts  and  learning  were  entirely  anfwerable  to  the 
high  reputation  ihe  had  acquired  all  over  flurope.     At  length 
that  prodigious  attachment  (he  had  (hewn  to  books,  to  tfaofe 
elpecially  which  were  written  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  im- 
paired her  conftitution  (b  much,  th^t  (he  fell  into  an  illnefs, 
of  which  (he  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685.     They 
(ay  that  ihe  had  notice  of  ner  death  a  year  before  it  happen- 
ed ;  for  that,  talking  one  day  to  her  father  of  an  old  cyprefs 
tree  in  his  garden,  me  advifed  htm  to  cut  it  down,  (ince  it 
would  do  mighty  well  to  make  her  a  cofiin. 
•  As  foon  as  the  news  of  her  death  reached  Rome,  the  aca- 
demicians, called  Iniecondi,  who  had  formerly  admitted  her 
of  their  fociety,   made  odes  to  her  memory,   and  epitaphs 
without  number.     But  this  was  not  all ;  they  celebrated  a 
.funeral  folemnity  in  honour  of  her,    in  the  college  of  the 
Barnabite  fathers,  where  the  academy  ofthelnfeco^iufually 
a(rcmbled*     This  folemnity  was  condu(Sled  with  the  hi^ext 
pomp  and  magnificence ;  and  a  defcription  of  it  was  pubU(b- 
ed  at  Padua  in  the  year  1686,  and  dedicated  to  the  moft  fe* 
rene  republick  of  V  enice.    The  whole  town  flocked  tc^- 
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ther  to  fee  it,  and  one  of  the  academicians  made  a  funeral 
oration,  in  which,   with  all  the  pomp  of  Italian  eloquence, 
he    expatiated  upon  the  great  and  valuable  qualities  of  the 
deceafed ;    faying,    that  Helena  Lucretia  Cornaro  had  tri- 
umphed over  three  monfters,  who  were  at  perpetual  war  with 
her  fcx,  viz.  luxury,  pride,  and  ignorance,  and  that  in  this 
flie  vras  fuperior  to  all  the.  conquerors  of  antiquity,  even  to 
Ponnpey  himfelf,  though  he  triumphed  at  the  fame  time  over 
the  three  kings,  MIthridates,  Tigranes,  and  Ariftobulus,  be- 
caufe   it  was  eafier  to  conquer  three  kingdoms,   than  three 
fuch  imperfeftions  and  vices,  &c. 

Wc  do  not  find  that  this  lady  was  the  author  of  any  lite- 
rary produftions,  though  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Ibe 
\ras  v^ry  capable  of  works  ufeful  as  well  as  entertaining. 

» 
CORNEILLE  (Peter)  a  celebrated  French  poet, 
^^as  bom  at  Roan  upon  the  6th  of  Tune,  in  the  year  1606, 
and   of  confiderable  parents,    his  rather  holding  no  fmall 
places  and  honours  under  Lewis  XIII.     He  was  brought  up 
to  the  bar,  which  he  attended  fome  little  time ;  but  rormed 
with  a  genius  too  elevated  for  fuch  a  prbfeffion,'  and  having 
no  turn  for  bufinefs,  he  foon  deferred  it.     In  the  mean  time 
he  had  given  the  publick  no  fpecimen  of  his  great  talents 
for  poetry,    nor  was  as  yet  confcious  bf  poiTeffing  any  fuch 
talents  :  and  they  tell  us,  that  it  was  purely  a  trifling  affair 
of  gallantry,  which  gave  occafion  to  the  production  of  his 
firft  comedy,  called  Melite.     The  drama  was  then  extremely 
low  among  the  French :  their  tragedy  flat  and  languid,  their 
comedy  nothing  at  all.     Corneille  was  aftonifhed  to  find 
himfelf  the  author  of  a  piece  entirely  new,  and  at  the  pro- 
digious fuccefs  with  which   his   Melite  was  afted.     The 
French  theatre  feemed  to  be  raifed,  and  to  flourifh  at  once ; 
and  though  deferted  in  a  manner  before,  was  now  filled  of 
b  a  fudden  with  a  new  company  of  a£tors.>   After  fo  happy 
an  eflay  he  continued  to  obligethe  publick  with  feveral  other 
pieces  of  the  fame  kind  ;   all  of  them  indeed  inferior  to  what 
he  afterwards  produced,    but   much   fuperior  to  any  thing 
which  the  French  had  feeft  before.     His  Medea  came  fortn 
next,  a  tragedy,   and  borrowed  in  part  from  Seneca :    and 
in  1637  he  prefented  the  Cid,  another  tragedy,  in  which  he 
(hewed  the  world  how  high  his  genius  was  capable  of  rifing. 
All  Europe  has  feen  the  Cid  :  it  has  been  tranflated  into  al- 
moft  all  languages  :    and  the  prodigious  reputation  which  he 
acquired  by  this  play,  drew  all  the  wits  of  his  time  into  a 
confederacy  againft  it.    Some  treated  it  contemptuoufly,  o- 
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thers  wrote  againft  It.  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  himfelf  is  Cui 
to  have  been  one  of  this  cabal :  for  not  content  with  paffiw 
for  a  great  minifter  of  ftate,  he  muft  needs  afftSt  to  p» 
for  a  great  wit  too ;  and  therefore,  though  in  the  mean  tizoe. 
he  had  fettled  a  penJion  upon  the  poet,  could  not  reffarain 
himfelf  from  fecret  attempts  againft  his  play.  It  vras  fup- 
pofed  to  be  under  his  in£uence,  that  the  French  academj 
drew  up  that  critique  upon  it,  intitled.  Sentiments  of  tlK 
French  academy  upon  t3ie  tragi-comedy  of  Cid :  in  'v^hich 
however,  if  they  cenfured  it  in  fbme  places,  they  did  not 
fcruple  to  praife  it  very  highly  in  others.  Corneille  had  ni>- 
thing  to  do  now,  but  to  mpport  the  vaft  reputation  he  had 
gained ;  and  this  he  did  by  many  admirable  performances, 
publiihed  one  after  another,  which,  as  mr.  Bayle  obferves, 
*'  carried  the  French  theatre  to  its  higheft  pitch  of  gloiy, 
<^  and  afluredly  much  higher  than  the  ancient  one  of  A- 
*'  thens."  In  1647  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Frendi 
academy,  and  was,  what  they  call  dean  of  that  fociety  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  1684,  in  the  79th  year 
of  his  age.  . 

He  was,  it  is  fatd,  a  man  of  a  devout  iand  melancholy  cafi, 
and  upon  a  difguft  he  had  concdved  to  the  theat|:e,  frona  the 
cold  reception  of  his  play  Perthorite,  betook  himfelf  to  the 
tranflation  of  a  famous  book  called  The  imitation  of  Jefu^ 
Chrift,  which  he  performed  very  finely.     He  fpoke  very  lit- 
tle in  company,  even  upon  fubjefts  which  he  perfeSly  un- 
derftood.     He  was  a  very  honeft  and  worthy  man  ;  not  very 
dextrous  in  making  his  court  to  the  great,  which  was  per- 
haps the  chief  reafon  why  he  never  drew  any  coniiderable 
advantage  from  his  produ£tions,  befides  that  vaft  reputation 
which  will  always  attend  them.     From  a  fpeech  which  mr. 
Racine  made  to  the  French  academy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1685,  we  may  form  the  juftelt  notions  of  our  author^s 
talents.     After  reprefenting  the  miferable  ftate  the  French^ 
theatre  was  in,   that  it  was  without  order,  decency,  fenfcj 
tafte,  he  fhews  you,  how  it  was  all  of  a  fudden  reformed  by 
Corneille  :    **  for,    fays'  he,    this  man  pofleffed  at  once  all 
•*  thofe  extraordinary  talents  which  form  a  great  poet;  art, 
•'  force,  judgement  and  wit.     Nor  can  any  one  fufficiently 
*'  admire  the  greatnefs  of  his  fentiments,  the  fkill  he  fhews 
in  the  oeconomy  of  his  fubjefts,  his  mafterly  way  of  mov- 
ing the  paffions,  the  dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  vaft 
variety  of  his  charafters."    This  encomium  muft  have  the 
more  weight,    as  it  comes  from  the  only  man  in  the  world, 
who  was  able  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  his  merits  ;  and 
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who  ^WDuId  probably  have  been  the  very  man  that  he  waa, 
if  he    had  had   the  luck  to  have  been  born  before  him. 
Corneille^s  works  have  been  often,  printed,  and  confift  of 
above  thirty  plays,  comedies  and  tragedies.    The  beft  edition  j^roorellci  it 
of  them  is  that  of  Paris  1682,  in  four  volumes  in  i2mo,       larepabliqne 

detlcttfct. 

CORNEILLE  (Thomas)  a  French  poet  alfo,  butj^r** 
inferior    to  Peter  Corneille,  whofe  brother   he   was.     He 
was  a  member  of  the  French  academy^  and  of  the  academy 
of  infcripfions.  He  difcovered,  when  he  was  young,  a  iftrong 
inclination  and  genius  for  poetry :  and  afterwards  was  the 
author  of  a  great  many  dramatick  pieces,  fome   of  which 
were  well  received  by  the  publick,  and  a&ed  with  great 
fucceis.     He  died  at  Andeli  upon  the  8th  of  December  1709, 
aged  eighty  four  years.    The  dramatick  works  of  him  and 
his  brother  were  publiflied  at  Paris  in  the  year  1738,  in 
eleven  volumes  in  i2mo.    Befides  dramatick,  Thomas  Cor- 
neille was  the  author  of  fome  other  works :  as,  i.  A  tranf- 
lation   of  Ovid's  Metamorphoiia  and  (bme  of  his  epiftles. 
2.  Remarks   upon  Vaugelas.     3.  A  dictionary  of  arts   in 
two  volumes  in  folio.     4.  An  univerfal,  geographical,  and 
hiftorical  didionary  in  three  volumes  in  folio.     In  the  laft 
work,  that  part  of  the  geography  which  concerns  Nonnandy, 
is  faid  to  be  excellent. 

CORREGGIO  (Antonio  Da)  a  moft  cxtraoidinaiy 
painter,  fo  called  from  Correggio,  a  town  in  the  duke- 
dom ofModena,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1494*  HeFifffiMy,% 
was  a  man  of  fuch  admirable  natural  parts,  that  nothing  but 
the  unhappinefs  of  his  education  hindered  him  from  being  • 
the  beft  painter  in  the  world.  For  his  condition  and  circum- 
ftances  were  fuch  as  gave  him  no  opportunities  of  ftudyjng 
either  at  Rome  or  Florence ;  or  of  confulting  the  antiques 
for  perfeding  himfelf  in  defign.  Neverthelefs  he  had  a 
genius  fo  fublime,  and  was  mafter  of  a  pencil  fb  wonderfully 
ioft,  tender,  beautiful,  and  cbarming,  that  Julio  Romano 
having  feen  a  Leda^  and  a  naked  Venus  painted  bv  him, 
for  Frederick  duke  of  Modena,  who  intended  tnem  a 
prefent  to  the  emperor,  declared,  he  thqught  it  impoffible 
for  any  thing  of  colours  ever  to  go  beyond  mem.  Raphael's 
fame  tempted  him  at  length  to  go  to  Rome.  He  confidered 
attentively  the  pictures  of  that  great  painter;  and  after 
having  looked  on  them  a  long  time  without  breaking  filence, 
he  faid,  Anch'  io  fon  pittore,  "  I  am  ftill  a  painter.'*  i>e  pUei^Ac* 
His  chief  works  are  at  Modena  and  Parma.  At  die  latter 
.     Vol.  hi.  H  h  place 
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place  he  paunted  two  large  cupolas  in  fttfco,  and  fomeifasr 
pieces.  This  artift  is  remarkable  for  having  bommed  n9» 
thing  from  the  works  of  other  men*  Every  thing  is  new 
in  his  pidures^  his  conceptions^  his  defign,  his  colouring,  his 
pencil ;  and  his  novelty  has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good. 
His  out-lines  are  not  corre^  but  their  gufto  is  great*  Ht 
found  out  certain  natural  and  unafiefked  graces  for  his 
madonnas,  his  faints,  and  little  children,  whidi  wejne  pe- 
culiar to  him.  His  pencil  was  both  ea^  and  delightfnl : 
and  it  is  acknowledged,  that  he  painted  with  great  ftrenglh, 
great  heightening,  and  livelineis  of  colours,  in  which  none 
nirpailed  him.  He  underftood  alfo  how  to  d^ribute  hh 
lights  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  was  wholly  peculkr  to  himlelf ; 
vimich  gave  a  great  force  and  great  roundnefe  to  his  figures. 
This  manner  confifts  in  extending  a  large  light,  and  then 
making  it  lofe  itfelf  infenfibly  m  the  dark  fliadowings, 
which  he  placed  out  of  the  maiTes.  In  the  condud  aad 
.-finiihingof  a  pidure,  he  is  faidto  have  done  wonders ;  far 
he  painted  with  fo  much  union,  that  his  greatdl  works  feen 
to  have  been  finifhed  within  the  compafs  of  one  day:  and 
appear,  as  if  we  faw  them  from  a  looking  glafs.  His  laid- 
fchapes  are  equally  beautiful  with  his  figures. 
,  Correggio  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Parma;  and 
notwithftanding  the  many  fine  pieces  that  he  made,  and  the 
high  reputation  he  had  gained,  he  was  extremely  poor,  and 
^always  obliged  to  work  hard,  for  the  maintenance  cf  ^hii 
family,  which  was  fomewhat  large.  He  was  very  humble  and 
modeft  in  his  behaviour,  lived  very  devoutly,  and  died  much 
lamented  in  1534,  when  he  was  but  forty  years  of  age.  The 
caufe  of  his  death  was  a  little  fingular.  Going  to  receavt 
fifty  crowns  for  a  piece  he  had  done,  he  was  paid  in  a  fart 
of  copper  money,  called  quadrinos.  This  was  a  great 
weight,  and  he  had  twelve  miles  to  carry  it,  thou^  it  was 
in  the  midft  of  fummer.  He  was  over-heated  and  fatigued^ 
in  which  condition,  indifcreetly  drinking  cold  water^  he 
brought  on  a  pleurify,  whicl;^  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

CORY  ATE  (Thomas)  a  very  extraordinary  perfoii» 
who  feems  to  have  made  himfelf  famous  by  his  follies,  was 
thcfon  of  a  clergyman,  and  born  at  Odcombe  in  Sonoerfet- 
Wooa*f  fliire,  in  the  year  1577.  He  became  a  commoner  of  GIou- 
OttS!'  cefter  hall  in  Oxford  in  1596 ;  where  continuing  about  three 
years,  he  attained,  by  mere  dint  of  memory,  to  fome  flcffl 
in  logick,  and  to  more  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
After  he  had  been  taken  home   for  a  time,  he  went  to 
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London^  and  was  received  into  the  family  of  Henry  prince 
of  Wales.     In  this  fituatioh  he  fell  into  the  company  of  the 
wits  of  thofe  times,  who,  finding  in  him  a  firange  mixture 
of  fenfe  and  folly,  made  him  their  whetftone;  'and  fo,  fays 
mr.  Wood,   he  became  too  much  known  to  all  the  world. 
In  the  year  1608,  he  took  a  journey  tp  France,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, &c.  and  at  his  return  publijfhed  his  travels   under 
this  title ;  Crudities  haftily  gobbled  up  in  five  months  tra** 
vcls  in  France,  Savdy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  Helvetia,  fome  parts 
df  high  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.    Lond.  i6ii,4tai 
This  work  was  ufhered  into  the  world  by  an  Odcombiaa 
banquet,  confiiting  of  near  fixty  copies  of  verfes,  made  by 
the  beft  poets  of  that  time ;  which,  if  they  did  not  makff 
mr.  Coryate  pafs  with  the  world  for  a  nian  of  great  parts  and 
learning,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  fale  of  his  book. 
Among  thefe  poets  were  Ben.  Johnfon,  fir  John  Harrington, 
Inigo  Jones  the  architedt,  Ch^man,  Donne,  Drayton,  Sec. 
In  the  year  1612,  after  he  had  taken  leave  of  his  countrymen, 
by  an  of-ation  fpoken  at  the  crofs  in  Odcombe,  he  took  a 
long  and  large  journey,  with  intentions  not  to  return,  till 
he  had  fpent  ten  years  in  travelling  about.     The  firft  place 
he  went  to  was  Conftantinople,  where  he  made  as  good 
obfervations,  as  he  was  capable  of  making;  and  took  from 
thente  his  opportunities  of  viewing  divers  parts  of  Greece* 
In  the  Hellefpont  he  took  notice  of  the  two  caftles  Ceftos 
and  Abydos,  which  Mufaeus  has  made  famous  in  his  poem  of 
Hero  and  Leander.    He  faw  Smyrna,  from  whence  he  found 
a  paflage  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt ;  and  there  he  obferved  the 
pyramids  near  Grand  Cairo.    From  thence  he  went  to  Je- 
xufalem ;  and  fo  on  to  the  Dead  fea,  to  Aleppo  in  Syria,  to 
Babylon  in  Chaldea,  to  the  kingdom  of  Periia,  and  to  Uf- 
pahan,  where  the  king  ufually  reiided ;  to  Seras,  anciently 
caUed  Shufhan  ;  to  Candahor,  the  Arft  province  north-eaft 
under  the  fubjedion  of  the  great  mogul,  and  fo  to  Lahore, 
the  chiefeft  city  but  one  belonging  to  Aat  empire.    From 
Lahore  he  went  to  Agra,  where,    being  well  received  by 
the  Englifh  fadory,  he  made  an  halt.     He  ftaid  here  till 
he  had   gotten  the  Turkifli  and  Morifco  or  Arabian  Ian-' 
gu'ages,  in  which  ftudy  he  was  always  very  apt,  and  fome 
knowledge  in  the  Pernan  and  Indoftan  tongues.     In  both 
thefe  he  fuddenly  got  fuch  a  knowledge  and  mafterv,  that 
they  were  of  great  ufe  to  him  in  travelling  up  and  down 
the  great   mogul's  dominions.    In  the  Perlian'  tongue  he 
afterwards  made  an  oration  to  the  great  mogul ;  and  in  the 
Indoftan  he  had  fo  great  a  command,  that  he  is  faid  to  have 
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filenccd  a  laundry-woman,  belonging  to  the  Englifli  ambaC- 
fador  in  that  country,  who  ufed  to  fcold  all  the  day  long. 
After  he  had  vifited  feveral  places  in  that  country,  he  went 
toSurat  inEaft  India;  where  he  fell  ill  of  a  flux,  of  which 
he  died  in  December  1617. 

This  ftrange  man,  it  is  evident,  had  a  prodigious  defirc 

of  feeing  many  things,  which  fort   of  ambition  has  never 

been  reckoned  a  lymptom  of  folly :  nor  indeed  would  Coryate 

have  pafTed   for  mch  a  fool   as  he  has  done,  if  he  had  not 

unluckily  fallen  into  the  hands  of  wits,  who,   by  Mray  of 

diverting  themfelves,   cxpofed  him.      He   had  however   a 

higher  opinion  of  himfelf,  than  was  fitting,  and  therefore 

was  not  a  little  mortified  when   any  thing    checked    it. 

Thus  when  one  mr.  Steel,  a  merchant,  and  fervant  to  the 

Eaft  India  company,  came  to  fir  Thomas  Roe,  the  Englifli 

ambaflador  at  Mandoa,*  where  the  mogul  then  refided,  he 

told  Coryate,  that  he  had  been  in  England,  fince  he  faw 

him,  and  that  king  James  had  enquired  of  him ;  and  that 

upon  telling  his  majefty,  that  he  had  met  him  in  his  travels, 

the  king  replied,  **  Is  that  fool  living  ?'*  Our  traveller  was 

equally  hurt  at  another  time,  when  upon  his  departure  from 

Mandoa,  fir  Thomas  Roe  gave  him  a  letter,  and  in  thatt 

bill  to  receive  ten  pounds  at  Aleppo.     The  letter  was  di- 

reded  to  mr.  Chapman,  conful  there  at  that  time;  and  the 

paflfage  which  concerned   mr.  Coryate  was    this:    •*  Mr. 

'*  Chapman,  when  you    fhall  hand  thefe  letters,   I  defire 

**  you  to  receive  the  bearer  pf  them,  mr,  Thomas  Coryate, 

*'  with  courtefie,  for  you  fhall  find  him  a  very  honeft  poor 

**  wretch;**  &c.     This   expreffion    troubled    mr.  Coryate 

extremely,  and  therefore  it  was  altered  to  his  mind.    He 

was  very  jealous  of  his  reputation  abroad ;  for  he  gave  out, 

that  there  was  great  expeftances  in  England  of  die  large 

accounts,  he  fhould   give  of  his   travels,  after  his    return 

home. 

What  became  of  the  notes  and  obfervations  he  made!  in 
his  long  peregrinations,  no  body  knows;  only  thefe  fol- 
lowing, which  he  fent  to  his  friends  in  England,  were 
printed  in  his  abfence,  i.  Letters  from  Afmere,  the  court 
of  the  great  mogul,  to  feveral  perfons  of  quality  in  England, 
concerning  the  emperor  and  his  country  of  Eaft  India, 
16 1 6,  4to.  In  the  tide  of  which  is  our  author's  piAurc, 
riding  on  an  elephant.  2.  A  letter  to  his  mother  Gertrude, 
dated  from  Agra  in  Eaft  India,  containing  the  fpeech  that 
he  fpoke  to  the  great  mogul  in  thePerfian  language.  3.  Cer- 
tain obfervations  from  die  moguPs  court  and^laft  India. 

S  4-  Travels 
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4.  Travels'  to,  and  obfeirations  in,  Conftantinople  and 
other  places  in  the  way  thither,  and  in  his  Journey  thence  to 
Aleppo,  Damafcus,  and  Jerufalem.  5.  nis  oration,  punis, 
putus  Coryatus:  quintefcence  of  Coryate.  Spoken  extem- 
pore, when  mr.  Rugg  dubbed  him  a  knight  on  the  ruins  of 
jTroy,  by  the  name  of  Thoihas  Coryate  the  firft  Englilh 
.  knight  of  Troy.  6.  Obfervations  of  Conftantinople  abridged. 
All  thefe  are  to  be  found  in  .the  pilgrimages  of  Sam.  Puro- 
fafe.  7.  Diverfe  Latin  and  Greek  epiftles  to  learned  men 
beyond  the  feas.     Some  of  which  are  in  txis  crudities. 

COSIN  (John)  an  eminent  Englifli  prelate,  was  fon 
of  Giles  Cofm,  a  rich  citizen  of  Norwich,  and  born  in  that 
city  upon  the  30th  of  November  1594.     He  was  educated  vita/ohaa. 
in  the  free  fchool  there,  till  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age;  a»iCofini 
and  then  removed  to  Caius  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  ^^j^^y^* 
he  was  fuc^eiEvely  fcholar  and  fellow.     Being  at  length  ^  Thtm% 
much'known  for  his  ingenuity  and  learning,  he  had,  in  the  $mith  con- 
year  1616,  an  offer  of  a  librarian's  place  from    Overall  J^P^* 
•    oi  (hop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry,  and  Andrews  bifliop  of  ^to!p.'Jf^' 
Ely,  and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  former ;  who  dying  and  BafiM*t 
in  1619,  he  became  domeftick  chaplain  to  Neile  biil^op  of  ^^^n\  fcr- 
Durham.     He  was  made  by  this  patron  a  prebendary  of  J^jT^^. 
Durham  in  1624;  and  the  year  following  collated  to  the  Load.  1673! 
archdeaconry  of  the  eaft  riding  in  the  church  of  York,  vz-^^^ 
cant  by  the  refignation  of  Marmaduke  Blakefton,  whofe 
daughter  he  had  married  that  year.     On  the  20th  of  July  Sifiidi  and 
1626,  bifhop  Neile  prefemcd  him  to  the  rich  reftory  o{^^^  •• 
Branfpeth,  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham  -,  the  parochial  church 
of  which  he  beautified  in  an  extraordinary  manner.     About 
that  time,  having  frequent  meetings  at  the  bifhop  of  Dur- 
ham's houfe  in  London,  with  Laud  and  other  divines  of 
that  party,  he  began  to  be  obnoxious  to  the  puritans,  who 
iufpei^ed  him  to  be  popifhly  affedted ;  which  fufpicion,    as 
they  pretended,  was   greatly   confirmed   in  them   by  his 
Colle^ion  of  private  devotions,  publifhe^  in  the  year  1627, 
.  Dr.  Smith  tells  us,  that  this  collection  was  drawn  up  at  the  Ibid.  p.  5, 6. 
command  of  king  Charles  L  for  the  ufe  of  thofe  protefUnts, 
who  attended  upon  the  queen  ;  and  by  way  of  preferving 
them  from  the  taint  of  fome  popifh  books  of'^devotion,  that 
were  fuppofed  to  be  thrown,  on   fet   purpofe,    about  the 
royal  apartments.     However  this  book  of  Cofin*s,  though 
licenfed  by  the  bifhop  of  London,  was  very  flriking  at  the  ^ 

firfl  view ;  and  even  moderate  perfons  were  a  little  mocked 
with  it)  as  approaching  too  nearly  the  fuperflitions  of  the 

Hb  3  church 
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church  of  Rome.  The  top  of  the  frbntifpiec*  had  lite  Bame 
of  Jefus  in  three  capitsJ  letters,  I.  H.  $•  Upon  thefe 
there  was  a  crofs,  incircled  with  the  fun  fupported  by  two 
angels,  with  two  devout  women  praying  towanis  it.  Burton, 
Prynne,  and  other  celebrated  puritans,  attacked  it  very  fe- 
verely ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  it  greatly  contributed  to 
draw  upon  him  all* that  perfecution,  whicn  he  afterwaids 
underwent. 

About  the  year  1628,  he  took  his  degree  of  dodor  in 
divinity ;  and  the  fame  year  was  concerned,  with  his  bre- 
thren of  the  church  of  Durham,  in  a  profecution  againft 
Peter  Smart,  a  prebendary  there,  for  a    feditious  fermon 
preached  in  that  cathedral,  upon  Pfalm  xxxi.  7.     ^^  I  bate 
**  them  that  hold  of  fuperftitious  vanities."    Smart  was  de- 
graded, and  difpoirefled  of  bis  preferments  ;  but,  as  we  ifaall 
perceive  immediately,  was  afterwards  fuificiently  revenged 
of  Cofm  for  his  fliare  in  the  profecution.     In  the  year  1634.9 
dr.  Cofm  was  elefted  maftcr  of  Peter-houfe  in  Cambridge  ; 
and  in  164c,  made  dean  of  Peterborough  by  king  Charles  1. 
whofe  chaplain  he  then  was.     But  now  his  troubles  began : 
for  on  tlie  loth  of  November,^  which  was  but  three  dajrs 
after  his  inftallation  into  that  deanery,  a  petition  from  Peter 
Smart  againft  him  was  read  in  the  houle  of  commons ;  wherein 
complaint  was  made  of  the  do6lor's  fuperftition,  and  inno- 
vations in  the  church  of  Durham,  and  of  his  fevere  pro* 
fccution  of  himfelf  in  ^  the  high-commiffion-court.     This 
ended  in  dr.  Cofin*s  being,  upon  the  22d  of  January  1641-2, 
fequeftred  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  houfe  from  his  eccle- 
fiaftical  benefices ;  and  he  is  remarkable  for  having  been 
the  firft  clergyman  in  thofe  times,  that  was  treated  in  that 
W»Ufer*i    manner.     On  the  15th   of  March  enfuihg,  the  commoiu 
wards*' re^"  ^^^^  ^'"^  ^^^  ^^^  twenty  articles  of  impeachment  againft 
covering  the  him,  tending  to  prove  him    popifhly  afFe^led  ;  and  about 
account  of  the  fame  time  he  was  put  under  reflxaint,  upon  a  furmife, 
,nJ"J)^^"'that  he  had  enticed  a  young  fcholar  to  popery :  all  whidi 
rings  of  the  imputations  he  cleared  bimfdf  eafily  from,  though  notwitfa** 
^'8y»       out  great  trouble  and  charge.    In  tne  year  1642,  being  con-* 
f*  5^»        cerned  with  others  in  fending  the  plate  of  the   univerfity 
of  Cambridge  to  the  king,  who  was  then  at  York,  he  was 
ejcdled  from  his  mafterlhip  of  Peter-houfe ;   fo  that,  as  he 
was  the  firft  who  was  fequeftred  from  his  ecclefiaftical  be- 
nefices, he  was  alfo  the  firft  that  was  diiplaced  in  the  uni- 
Walkcr       verfity.     Thus  being  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  and 
r.  15*/     nox  without  fears  of  fomething  worfe,  he  refolvfd  to  leave 
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dw  kingioaa,  and  retire  to  Paris;  which  accordingly  he 

did»  in  the  year  1643.  * 

Here,  by  the  king's  exrefs  order,  he  officiated  as  chaplain 
t(>  fuch  oLthe  queen's  faoufehold,  as  were  proteftants;  and 
with,  tbeixif  and.  other  exiles  that  were  daily  reforting  thi- 
^ler,  he  formed  a  congregation,  that  was  held  at  firft  in  a 
ppvate.  houfe,  and  afterwards  at  the  Engliili  ambaHador's 
chapel.     Nojt  long  after,  he  had  lodgings  aiBgned  him  in 
the  Louvre,  with  a  fmall  penfion,  on  account  of  his  rela- 
tion to,  queen :Henrietta.    During  his  jpeiidence  in  this  place,  Smith,  fi' 
l^  continued   firm   in  the  proteftant  religion;    reclaimed^** *^« 
fome  who  had  gone  over  to  popenr,  and  confirmed  others. 
who  were  going;  had  difputes  and  controverfies  with  je-    ' 
Aiits  and  Romifh  priefts;  and,  as  we  ihall  fee  in  the  ca- 
tlJogue  of  his  works,  wrote  feveral  learned  pieces  againft 
tfa^ni*    Qne  accident  befell  him  abroad,  which  be  often, 
fppi^e  of  as  the  mod:  fenfible  affliction  to  him,  that  ever/ 
he  met  with  in  the  courfe  of  his  whole  life;  and  that  was, 
hjs  only  fon's  turning  papift.     This  fon  was  educated  in 
granimar  learning  in  a  jefuit's  fchool,  as  were  many  others 
of-  our  youths,  during  the   civil  war;  and    occafion  was 
thcBce  taken  of  inveigling  him   into  the  popiih  religion. 
He  was  prevailed  upon,  not  only  to.  embrace  popery,  but 
a^fo  to  take  religious  orders   in  the  church  of  Rome :  and 
though  dr.  Cofin  ufed  all   the  ways  imaginable,  and  even 
the  authority  of  the  French  king,  which,  by  his  intereft  he 
had  procured,  to  regain  him  out  of  their  power,  and  from* 
their  perfuafion,  yet  all   proved  ineiFediual.     IJpon  this  he 
difinherited  him,  allowing   him   only  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds.     He  pretended  indeed  to  turn  proteftant  S"u^fP« 
again, .  but  relapfed  before  his  father's  deceafe.  *    '3»  a^» 

At  the  reftpration  of  Charles  11.  Dr.  Cofin  returned  to 
England,  and  took  poflefiion  of  all  his  preferments;  but 
before  the  year  was  out,  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Durham, 
being  confecrated  upon  the  2d  of  December  i66o.  As  foonBafireip.49i 
s^  he  Qould  get  down  to  his  diocefe,  he  fet  about  reforming 
manyabufes,  that  had  crept  in  there  duiing  the  latcanarchy; 
and  diftingulfhed  himfelf  greatly  by  hio  charity  and  pub- 
lick  fpirit.  He  laid  out  a  great  uiare  of  his  large  revenues, 
in  repairing  or  rebuilding  the  feveral  edifices  belonging  to 
the  biihoprick  of  Durham,  which  had  either  been  demolifbed, 
or  negleded,  during  the  civil  wars.  He  repaired,  for  in- 
ftance,  the  caftle  at  Bifhop's  Aukland,  the  chief  country 
fe^t  of  the  bifhops  of  Durham ;  that  at  Durham,  which  he 
^reatl^  enlarged ;  and  the  biftiop's  houfe  at  Darlington, 

Q  b  4  then 
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then  very  ruinous.  He  alfo  enriched  his  new  chapel  at 
Auidand,  and  that  at  Durham,  with  feveral  pieces  of  gilt 
plate,  books,  and  other  coftly  ornaments ;  the  diarge  of 
all  which  buildings,  repairs,  and  ornaments,  amounted, 
according. to  dr.  Smith,   to  near  fixteen  thoufand   pouinis; 

Sffiith»        but  as  others  fay,  to  no  lefs  than  twenty  fix  thoufand  pounds. 

p.  14.         pjg  liiccwifc  built,  and  endowed  two  no fpitals;  the  one  at 

Bliuaoitt.  ^^^^^^  f^^  «>g**^  P^f  people,  the  Other  at  Aukland  for 
four.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  former  was  fcvcn^ 
pounds,  that  of  the  latter  thirty  pounds:  and  near  his 
hofpital  at  Durham,  be  rebuilt  the  fchool-houfes,  which 
coft  about  three  hundred  pounds.  He  alfo  built  a  library 
near  the  caftle  of  Durham,  the  charge  whereof,  with  the 
pidures  with  which  he  adorned  it,  amounted  to  eight 
hundred  pounds ;  and  ga^e  books  thereto  to  the  value  of 
two  thoufand  pounds,  as  alfo  an  annual  penfion  of  twenty 
marks  for  ever  to  a  librarian.  But  his  generofity  in  this 
way  was  not  confined  within  the  precin£b  of  his  diocefe. 
He  rebuilt  the  eaft  end  of  the  chapel  at  Peter-houfe  in  Cam- 
bridge, which  coft  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds ;  and 
gave  books  to  the  library  of  that  college  to  the  value  of 
one  thoufand  pounds.  He  founded  eight  fcholarihips  in  the 
fame  univerfi^  :  namely,  five  in  Peter-houfe,  of  ten  pounds 
a  year  each,  and  three  in  Caius  college  of  twenty  nobles 
a-piece  per  annum :  both  which,  together  with  a  provifion 
of  eight  pounds  yearly,  to  the  common  cheft  of  tbofe  two 
•  colleges  refpe&ively,  amounted  to  two  thoufand  five  hun- 

Smith,        jfcj  pounds.     To  mention  all  his  benefau^ions  would  be 
Biotfaph!     almoft  tedious.     He  gave,  in  ornaments  to  the   cathedral 
Brit.      *     at  Durham,  forty  five  pounds ;  upon  the  new  building  of 
the  bilhop's  court,  exchequer,  and  chancery,  and  towards 
erciSling  two    feflions  houfes  in   Durham,    one   thoufand 
pounds ;   towards  the  redemption  of  chriftian  captives    at 
Algier,  five,  hundred  pounds;  towards  the  relief  of  the  di* 
ftrefled  loyal   party   in  England,   eight  hundred  pounds; 
for  repairing  the  banks  in  Howdenfhire,  a  hundred  marks; 
towards  repairing  St.  Paul's  cathedral  in  London,  fifty  pounds. 
In  a  word,  this  generous  bifhop,  during  the  eleven  years  he 
iat  in  the  fee  of  Durham,  is  faid  to  have  fpent  above  two 
Bafin,         thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  in  pious  and  charitable  ufes. 
f«79,8o.         fie  died,  upon  the  15th  of  January  167 1-2,  of  a  pedoral 
dropfy,  when  he  was  in  his  78th  year,  after  having  been 
much  afflided  with  the  ftone  for  fome   time  before ;  and 
his  body  was  conveyed  from  his  houfe  in  Pall-mall  Weft- 
minft^r  to  3iihop'^  Aukland,  in  the  dipc^fe  of  Durham,  where 

it 
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it  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace,  under 
a  tomb  of  black  marble,  with  a  plain ,  infcription  prepared 
by  the  hiihop  in  his  life-time.  Befides  the  fon  already  men- 
tioned, he  had  four  daughters.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
confiderable  fums  of  money  to  charitable  purpofes :  to  be 
diftributed  among  the  poor  in  feveral  places  a  fum  amounting 
to  near  four  hundred  pounds;  towards  rebuilding  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  when  it  fliould  be  raifed  five  yards  from  the  ground, 
one  hundred  pounds ;  to  the  cathedral  of  Norwich,  whereof 
the  one  half  to  be  beftowed  on  a  marble  tablet,  with  an 
infcription  in  memoiy  of  dr.  John  Overall,  fome  time  biihop 
there,  whofe  chaplam  he  had  been,  the  reft  for  providing 
fome  ufeful  ornaments  for  the  altar,  forty  pounds ;  towards 
the  repairing  the  fouth  and  north  fides  of  Peter-houfe  cha- 
pel in  Cambridge,  fuitable  to  the  eaft  and  weft  fides,  al- 
ready by  him  perfe£ted,  two  hundred  pounds ;  towards  the 
new  building  of  a  chapel  at  Emmanuel  college  In  Cambridge, 
fifty  pounds ;  to  the  children  of  mr.  John  Heyward,  late 
prebendary  of  Litchfield,  as  a  teftimony  of  his  gratitude  to 

•  their  deceafed  father,  who  in  his  younger  years  placed  him 
with  his  uncle  biA^op  Overall,  twenty  pound  a  piece  ;  to 
fome  of  his  domeftick  fervants  a  hundred  marks^  to  fome 
fifty  pounds,  and  to  the  reft  half  a  year's  wages,  over  and 
above  their  laft  quarter's  pay.     In  his  will  alfo,  he  made  a  Smith, 
large  and  open  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  was  particularly  ''*  ^5*  *^» 
explicit  and  emphatical  in  vindicating  himfelf  from  the  im-  ^^' 
putation  of  popery  :  ^<  I  do  profefs,  fays  he,  with  holy  ob- 
^^  fervation,  and  from  my  very  heart,  that  I  am  now,  and 
**  ever  have  been  from  my  youth,  altogether  free  and  averfe 
^^  from  the  corruptions,  and  impertinent,  new  frangled,  or 
^^  papiftical  fuperftitions  and  dodbines,  long  fmce  introduc- 
*^  ed  contrary  to  the  holy  fcripture,  and  the  rules  and  cuf- 
**  toms  of  tne  ancient  fathers."    To  fay,  that  biihop  Cofin  B*fi%  ^3• 
was  a  papift,  would  be  ridiculous  :  yet  from  this  fhort  ac- 

.  count  of  him  it  appears  pretty  evident,  that  he  was  very 
folic! tous  about  the  outfide  of  religion  ;  that  he  loved  mag- 
nificence and  finery  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  according 
to  the  articles  of  his  impeachment ;  that,  though  not  con- 
victed of  any  thing  papiftical,  he  was  found  adive  in  in- 
venting and  preffing  vain  and  infignificant  ceremonies  :  and 
this  indeed  was  the  true  charaAer  of  archbifliop  Laud,  and 
all  the  divines  of  his  fchool,  of  whom  biftiop  Cofin  was 
one. 

We  will  conclude  bur  account  of  this  excellent  bifhop  with 
a  catalogue  of  his  wprks,  publiihed  and  unpublifhed.    Now 

befides 
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befidtt  the  CoIIefttoR  of  private  devadons  mentioned  ahop^ 
he  publifhed  A  fcholaftical  hiftory  of  the  canon  of  the  hoh. 
fcripture:  or,  the  certain  and   indubitable  books  thcraoi) 
as  diey  are  received  in  the  church  of  England.    Lond.  1657^ 
4to.  reprinted  in  1672.    This  hiflory  is  deduced  from  tk 
time  of  the  Jewiih  cnurch,  to  die  year  1546 :   that  iS|  to 
die  time,  when  the  council  of  Trent  corrupted^  and  nude 
unwarsantable  additions  to^  the  ancient  canon  of  theiwiy 
fcriptures*    It  was  levelled  againft  the  papifts,  and  written 
while  the  author  was  in  exile   at  Paris.     It  was  dedicated 
to  dr.  W.  Wren,  bishop  of  Ely,  then  a  prifoner  in  die 
Tower ;  and  dr.  P.  Gunning,  afterwards  bifliopof  that  fiX| 
>  p.56»  had  the  care  of  the  edition.    Thefe  were  all  that  were  pub* 
ud  Smith,  itflied  in  his  life- time  :  after  his  death  came  out,  i.  A  letter 
'*  '^'         to  dr.  Collier,  concerning  the'  fabbath,  dated   from  Peter- 
houfe,  Jan.  24,  1635.    This  was  printed  in  the  fifth  num- 
ber of  the  Bibliotheca  literaria,  Lond.  1723,  4to.     2.  A 
letter  to  mr.  Cordel,  a  minifter  at  Charenton,  but  dien  at 
Blois,  who  feemed  fhy  in  communicating  with  the  pn>- 
teftants  there,  upon  the  fcruple  of  their  inorderly  ofdioar 
tion,  dated  Paris  Feb.  7,  1650.    It  is  printed  at  tne  end  of 
a  pamphlet,  intitled.  The  judgment  of  die  church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  cafe  of  lay-baptifm,  and  of  diflenters  baptiiin. 
Lond.  1 7 12.  8vo.  2d  edition.     3.  Regni  Angli»  reli^io  ca- 
tholica,    prifca,  cafta,  defaecata:  omnibus  chriftianis  mo- 
narchis,  principibus,  ordinibus,  oflenfa,  anno  mdcui.  .This 
was  written  at  the  requell  of  fir  Edward  Hyde,  afterwardi 
&■iUl>^I5•  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  chancellor  of  England  ;  and  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  dr.  Smith's  life  of  bifhop  Cofin.    4.  Hifiona 
tranfubftandationis  papalis,  &c.  that  is,  the  hiflory  of  popiA 
tranfubftantiarion,  &c.  written  by  the  author  at  Paris,  for 
the  ufe  of  fome  of  his  countrymen,  who  were  frequendjr 
attacked  upon  that  point  by  the  papifts.   It  was  publiihed^ 
dr.  Durell  at  London,  1675,  8vo,  and  tranflated  intoEngliu 
Ssitby        ]yy  Luke  de  Beaulieu.     There  is  a  fecond  part  ftill  in  ma- 
p-»*»>7-    nufcript.     5.  The  difFerences  in  the  chief  points  of  rdi- 
2^       .    gion,  between  the  Roman  catholicks  and  us  of  the  diurch 
'  P-  7*  ^f  England  ;  together  with  the  agreements  which  we  for  our 
parts  profefs,  and  are  ready  to  embrace,  if  they  for  dieas 
were  as  ready  to  accord  with  us  in'  the  lanie.    Written 
to  the  countefs   of  Peterborough,  and  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Corruptions  of  the  church  of  BLome  by  biihop  Bull 
6*  Notes  on  the  book  of  Common  prayer.     Publiflicd  bjr 
dr.  Nicholls  at  the  end  of  his  Comment  on  the  book  of 
Conunon  prayer,  l^nd,  17  jo,  foUo^    7,  Att  account  of  a 
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conference  in  Paris  between  Cyril  archbiihopof  Trapezond, 
and  dr.  John  Cofin;  printed  in  the  fame  book. 

The  following  pieces  were  adfo  written  by  biihop  Cofin^ 
but  never  printed,     i.  An  anfwer  to  a  popiih  pamphlet,  pre- 
tending that  St.  Cyprian  was  a  papift.     2.  An  anfwer  to  four 
queries  of  a  Roman  catholick  about  the  proteftant  religion. 
3^  An  anfwer  to  a  paper  delivered  by  a   popiih  bifhop  to 
the   lord  Inchequin.     4.  Annales  ecdeiiaflici.   ImpeifeA. 
5«  An  anfwer  to  father  Robinfon's  papers,  concerning  the 
validity  of  the  ordinations  of  the  church  of  England.  6.  Hif-' 
toria  conciliorum.  Imperfedl.   7.  Againft  the  lorfakers  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  their  feducers  in  this  time  of  her 
tryal.     8.  Chronologia  facra.  Imperfedb.     9.  A  treatife  con- 
cerning the  abufe  of  auricular  confeffion  in  the  church  of 
^ome.    By  all  which  learned  works,  as  one  obferves,  andFaller^g 
his  unities,  quick  sq>prehenfion,  folid  judgment,  and  variety  ^^^^^a 
of  reading,  manifefted  therein,  he  hadi  perpetuated  his  naraep  *^  .  ' 
to  pofterity,  and  fufficiently  confuted  at  the  fame  time  the  * 
calumnies  induftrioufly  fpread  againfl:  him,  of  his  being  a 
papift,  or  popifhly  affe£led:  which  calumnies  brought  upon 
him  a  fevere  perfecution,  followed  with  the  plunder  of  all 
his  goods,  the  fequeftration  of  his  whole  eftate,   and  a^iograpUt 
feventeen  years  exile.  Britannka. 

COTELERIUS  (John  Baptist)  bachelor  of  divi- 
nity of  the  houfe  and  fociety  of  Sorbonne,  and  king's  Greek 
picMieilbr,  was  born  at  Nifmes  in  Languedoc,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December  1627.     He  made  an   extraordinary  See  hit  life 
proficiency  in  the  languages  imder  his  father,   when  very  ^y  Stephea' 
]POung :  for  being,  at  twelve  years  of  age  only,  brought  into^^jj"*'"!'  . 
the  hall  erf*  the  general  aiTembly  of  the  Frencn  clergy  held  attohitedidoa 
Mante  in  the  year  1 641,  he  conftrued  the  NewTeitament  in«f  thePatret 
Greek,  and  the  Old  in  Hebrew,  at  the  firfl  opening  of  thc'^j|jj»«»|^ 
hook.     He  unfolded  at  the  fame  time    (everal   difficulties  Le  cierc  ic 
propofed  in  regard  to  the  peculiar  conftru£lion  of  the  He-  Amfterdam 
hrew  language ;  and  explained    alfo  the  text  from  feveral'**  '7*4» 
cuftoms  pra&ifed  among  the  Jews.    After  this,  he  demon- 
(bated  feveral  mathematical  propofttions,  in  explaining  Eu- 
clid's definitions.    This  made  him  looked  upon  as  a  prodigy 
of  a  genius :  and  his  reputation  rofe  in  proportion  to  hi9 
advances  in  life.     In  the  year  1643,  he  took  a  mailer  <^ 
arts  degree,  a  bachelor  of  dfivinity's  in  1647,  and  was  ele^b* 
ed  a  fellow  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1649.  In  the  year  1651,  he 
lofl  his  father,  who  died  at  Paris,  whither  he  had  come  to 
lefide  witt)  b^s  chil4ren  in'  the  year  1638 :  and  he  lamented 

bjm 
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him  much.  He  had  indeed  great  reafontodo  fo;  for  he 
h^d  taken  the  greateft  pains  and  care  imaginable  in  his 
education,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Cotelerius  to  his 
father,  which  Baliizius  has  given  us  an  extrad  of.  '*  It 
"  is  not  in  my  power,  iays  he,  not  to  be  obedient  in  every 

refpe6l  to  you,  to  whom,  befides  innumerable  benefits  and 

favours,  I  owe  not  only  my  life,  but  alfo  the  means  of 
'*  living  well  and  happily :  I  mes^i,  thofe  feeds  of  virtue 
^  and  learning,  which  you  have  been  careful  to  plant  in  me 
**  from  my  irfancy.  Wow  if  Alexander  of  Macedon  could 
^<  own  himfelf  fo  much  indebted  to  his  father  Philip  for  be- 
^<  getting  him,  yet  fo  much  more  to  Aiiftotle  for  forming 
^^  and  educating  him,  what  ought  not  I  to  acknowledge 
^*  myfelf  indebted  to  you,  who  have  been  both  a  Philip 
**  and  an  Ariftotlc  to  me?" 

In  the  year  1654,  when  the  archbilhop  of  Embrun  retired 
into  his  diocefe,  he  took  Cotelerius  along  with  him  as 
one,  who  would  be  an  agreeable  companion  in  his  folitude. 
Cotelerius  was  with  the  archbifhop  four  whole  years ;  but 
afterwards,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  compl^ned  heavDy 
of  the  want  of  books  and  converfation  with  learned  men, 
which  he  had  experienced  in  that  retreat.  He  declined  going 
into  holy  orders,  and  fpent  his  time  wholly  in  ecclefisftiod 
antiquity.  The  Greek  fathers  were  his  chief  ftudy:  he 
read  their  works  both  printed  and  manufcript  with  great 
exadnefs  ;  made  notes  upon  them ;  and  tranilated  fome  of 
them  into  Latin.  In  the  year  1660,  he  publifhed  four 
Homilies  of  Su  Chryfoftom  upon  the  Pfalms,  and  his  Com* 
raentary  upon  Daniel,  with  a  Latin  tranflation  and  notes. 
Then  he  fet  about  his  Colledion  of  thofe  fathers,  who 
lived  in  the  apoftolick  age;  which  he  publ^Qied  in  two 
volumes  folio  at  Paris  in  the  year  1672,  all  reviewed  and 
corrected  from  feveral  manufcripts,  with  a  Latin  tranflation 
and  notes.  The  editor's  notes  in  this  performance  are  very 
learned  and  very  curious :  they  explain  the  difficulties  in 
the  Greek  terms,  clear  up  feveral  hiftorical  pafTages,  and  fet 
matters  of  belief  and  difcipline  in  a  better  light.  He  had 
publifhed  this  work  fome  years  fooner ;  but  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  being  pitched  upon  with  monf.  du  Cange  to  re-* 
view  the  manufcripts  i;i  die  king's  library.  This  talk  he 
entered  upon  by  Colbert's  order  in  1667,  and  was  five  years 
in  performing  it. 

In  the  vear  1676,  he  was  made  Greek  profeflbr  in   die 
royal  academy  at  Paris,  which  poft  he  maintained  during 
his  life  with  the  higheft  reputation.    He  had  the  year  be- 
fore 
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fore  put  out  the   firft  volume  of  a   work,    intitled,  Mo- 
numenta    ccclefiae  Graecae,    which    was    a    colleilion    of 
Greek  trails   out  of  the  king's  and  monf.  Colbert's    li- 
braries,   and   had   never    been'  publifhed    before.     He  ad- 
ded  a  Latin   tranflation  and  notes ;  which,  though  not  lb 
large  as   thofe    upon   the    Patrcs    apoftolici,    arc   faid    to 
be  very  curious.     The  firft  volume  wa«  printed  in  the  year 
1675,  the  fecond  in  1,681,  and  the  third  in  1686.     He  in- 
tended to  have  continued  this  work,  if  he  had  lived ;  but 
death  fnatched  him  away.     His  age  was  not  great,  but  his 
conftitution  was  broken  with  intenfe  ftudy:  for   he  took- 
vaft  pains  in  his  learned  performances,  writing  all  the  Greek 
text  and  the  verfion  on  the  fide  with  his  own  hand,  and 
ufing  the  greateft  care  and  exa&nefs  in  all  his  quotations. 
Upon  the  third  of  Auguft  1 686,  he  was  feized  with  an  in- 
flammatory diforder  in  his   breaft,  which  required  him  to 
be  let  blood  :  but  Cotelerius  had  fuch  a  diflike  to  this  ope- 
ration, that,  fooner  than  undergo  it,  he  diflembled  his  ill- 
nefs.     At  laft  however  he  con^nted ;   but  it  was  too  late, 
for  he  died  upon  the  loth  of  the  fame  month,  when  he  was 
not  fixty  years  of  age. 

Befides  his  great  (kill  In  the  languages  and  in  ecclefiafti- 
cal  antiquity,  he  was  reiQarkable  for  his  probity  and  can- 
dour. He  was  furprifingly  modeft  and  unpretending,  with- 
out the  leaft  tindure  of  ftiiFnefs  and  pride.  He  lived  par- 
ticularly retired,  made  and  received  few  vifits;  and  thus 
having  but  little  acquaintance,  he  appeared  fomewhat  me- 
lancholy and  referved,  whereas  it  is  faid,  that  he  was  re-  .  * 
ally  of  a  frank,  converfable,  and  friendly  temper. 

COTES  (Roger)  in  excellent  mathematician,  philo* 
fopher,  and  aftronomer,  was  born,  upon  the  loth  of  JuW 
in  the  jrear  1682,  at  Burbage  in  Leicefterfhire,  of  whicn 
place  his  father  was  redor.  He  was  firft  placed  at  Let-Bragnphk 
cefter  fchool;  where,  when  he  was  between  eleven  andBriunoiA. 
twelve  years  of  age,  he  difcovered  a  ftrong  inclination  to 
the  mathematlcks.  This  being  obferved  by  his  uncle,  the 
reverend  mr.  John  Smith,  he  gave  him  all  imaginable  en- 
couragenien^ ;  and  prevailed  with  his  father  to  fend  him 
for  fome  time  to  his  houfe  in  LincoInjQiire,  that  he  might 
put  him  forward,  and  afSft  him  in  thofe  ftudies.  Here  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  deep  and  extenfive  knowledge 
in  mathematlcks,  for  which  he  was  afterwards  fo  defervediy 
famous.  He  removed  from  thence  to  London,  and  was  fent 
to  St.  Paul's  fchool  i  where,  under  the  care  of  dr.  Thomas 
Gale,  ^d  the  fucceeding  mafteri  he  made  a  great  progrefs 

in 
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in  clafical  learning ;  yet  found  fo  much  leifure  as  to  keep 
a  coaftant  correfpondence  with  his  uncle^  not  only  in  ma- 
thematicks,  but  alfo  in  metaphyiicks,  philofoi^y,  and  di« 
vinity.    This  fs£t  is  faid  to  have  been  often  mentioned  hf 

I^*  the  celebrated  profefibr  Saunderfon.    His  next  remove  was 

to  Cambridge ;  where,  upon  the  6th  of  April  1699,  he  was 
admitted  of  Trinity  college ;  and,  at  'Michaehnas  in  the 
year  1705,  chofen  fellow  of  it.  He  was  at  the  fame  time 
tutor  to  Anthony  earl  of  Harold,  and  die  lord  Henry  de  Grey, 
fons  to  the  then   marquis,    afterwards  duke  of  Kent,  to 

Colliol*!     which  noble  hmilymr.  Cotes  had  the  honour  to  be  related. 

52^r»  '  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  Anthony  de  Grey,  the  right  carl 
•"•  P^S  •  of  K^nj^  ^j^g  ^^Qqj  ^{  Burbagc  at  the  time,  that  the  title 

defcended  to  him  in  the  year  1639:  which  Anthony  de 
Grey  was  great  grandfather  to  Henry,  earl,  marquis,  and 
at  length  duke  of  Kent;  to  whom,  as  defcended  fix>m  a 
daughter  of  major  Farmer,  in  the  fame  county,  mr.  Cotes 
was  nearly  related. 

In  January  1705-6,  he  was  appointed  pfofeflbr  of  aftro- 
nomy  and  experimental  philofophy,  upon  the  foundation 
made  by  dr.  Thomas  Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rochefter;  being 
die  iirft  who  enjoyed  that  office,  to  which  he  was  unani^ 
moufly  chofen,  on  account  of  his  high  reputation  and  me- 
rits. He  took  his  mafter  of  arts  degree  in  the  year  1706; 
and  went  into  holy  orders  in  the  year  17 13.     The   fame 

J  ear,  at  the  ddire  of  dr.  Bentley,  he  publiihed  at  Cam- 
ridge  the  fecond  edition  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  Mathema- 
tica  principia  philofophiae  naturalis ;  and  inferted  all  the 
improvements,  which  the  author  had  made  to  that  time. 
To  this  edition  he  prefixed  a  moft  admirable  preface,  in 
which  he  explained  the  true  method  ofphilofophifmg,  fhewed 
the  foundation  on  which  the  Newtonian  philofophy  was 
built,  and  refuted  the  objedions  of  the  Cartefians  and  all 
other  philofophers  againft  it.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  tran- 
fcribe  a/  paragraph  from  this  preface,  in  which  the  editor 
has  given  an  anfwer  to  thofe,  who  fuppofed,  that  gravity 
or  attraction,  m  flr  Ifaac  Newton's  fyftem,  was  in  no  wi& 
a  clearer  principle,  and  fitter  to  explain  the  phoenomena 
of  nature  iHpon,-  than  the  occult  qusJities  of  the  peripate- 
•ticks;  becaufe  there  are  ftill  philofophers,  fuch  as  they  are, 
who  perfift  in  the  fame  abfurd  fuppofition.  Gravity,  fay 
the  obje&ors,  is  an  occult  caufe;  and  occult  caufes  have 
nothing  to  do  with  true  philofophy.  To  whom  mr.  Cotes 
replies,  that  *'  Occult  caufes  are,  not  thofe  whofe  ^xiflence 
**  is  moft  clearly  dcmonilxated  by  obfervation  and  experi- 
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^  ment,  but  tfaofe  only  whofeexiftence  is  occult,  fi£^itious, 
<<  and'fupported  by  no  proofs.  Gravity  therefore  can  ne- 
<<  ver  be  called  an  occult  caufe  of  the  planetary  motion;s; 
<<  fince  it  has  been  demonftrated  from  the.phoenomena,  that 
**  this  quality  really  exifts.  Thofe  rather  have  recourfe  to 
^  occult  caufes,  who  make  vortices  to  govern  the  heavenly 
^^  motions;  vortices,  comppfed  of  a  matter  intirdy  fidi- 
^*^  tious,  and  unknown  to  the  fenfes.  But  ihall  gravity  there- 
*^  fore  be  called  an  occult  caufe,  and  on  that  account  be 
*^  baniihed  from  phtlofophy,  becaufe  the  caufe  of  gravity 
*^  is  occult,  and  as  yet  undifcovered  ?  Let  thofe,  who  affirm 
<'  this,  beware  of  laying  down  a  principle,  which  wiD 
(erve  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  every  fyftem  of  phi- 
lofophy,  that  can  be  eflabliihed.  For  caufes  always  piio- 
«<  ceed,  by  an  uninterrupted  connexion,  from  thofe  diat 
^<  are  compound,  to  thofe  that  are  more  fimple ;  and  when 
*<  you  ihall  have  arrived  at  the  moft  fimple,  it  wiU  be  im- 
^^  poffible  to  proceed  farther.  Of  the  mcrft  fimple  caufe 
^^  therefore  no  mechanical  folution  can  be  given ;  for  if 
*^  there  could,  it  would  not  be  the  moft  fimple.  Will  you 
*'  then  call  thefe  moft  fimple  caufes  occult,  and  banifh  them 
^^  from  philofbphy  ?  you  may  fo;  but  you  muft  banifh  ^ 
^^  the  fame  time  the  caufes  that  are  next  to  them,  and  thofe 
^' again  that  depend  upon  the  caufes  next  to  them,  till 
*'  pnilofophy  at  length  will  be  fo  thoroughly  purged  of 
^^  caufes,  tnat  there  will  not  be  one  left,  whereon  top^ie&t^ 
^«  build  it."  ftinc^ 

The  publication  of  this  edition  of  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  Prin-  ^ 
cjpia  added  greatly  to  the  reputation,  mr.  Cotes  had  already  ral/j., 
acquired,  among  the  greateft  men  of  the  age,  for  his  pro-  Cauit.  1713, 
fbiuid  knowledge  in  the  abftrufeft  parts  of  mathematicks :  nor 
was  the  high  opinion  the  publicknow  conceived  of  him  in  the 
leaft  diminifhed,  but  rather  much  increafed,  by  feveral  pro- 
dufiions  of  his  own,  which  afterwards  appeared.  He  gave 
a  defcription  of  the  great  meteor,  that  was  feen  on  the  6th 
of  March  17 15- 16,  which  was  publiflied  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  tranfa<^ions,  a  little  after  his  death.  He  left  behind 
him  alfo  fome  admirable  and  judicious  tra£b,  part  of  which, 
fince  'his  deceafe,  have  been  publiflied  by  dr.  Robert  Smith, 
his  coufin  and  fucceflbr  in  his  profeflbrmip,  now  mafter  of 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  His  Harmonia  menfurarum, 
&c.  that  is.  Harmony  of  meafures,  or,  Ana]]^s  and  fyn- 
thefis  advanced  by  the  meafures  of  ratios  and  angles, 
was  publiflied  at  Cambridge  in  thp  year  1722,  in  4to;  and 
dedicated  to  dr.  Mead  hy  the  learned  editor,   who,  in  an 
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elegant  and  afre£lionate  preface  ^ives  us  a  copious  Account 
of  the  performance  itfelf,  the  pieces  annexed  to  it,  and  of 
fuch  other  of  the  author's  works,  as  are  yet  unpubliflied. 
He  tells  us,  how  much  this  work  was  admired  by  profeflbr 
Saunderfon,  and  how  dear  the  author  of  it  was  to  dr.  Bent- 
ley.  The  firft  treatife  of  the  mifcellaneous  works  annexed 
to  the  Harmonia  menfurarum,  is,  Concerning  the  eftima- 
tion  of  errors  in  mixed  mathematicks."  The  fecond  is. 
Concerning  the  differential  method ;  which  he  handles  in  a 
manner  fomewhat  different  from  fir  Ifaac  Newton's  treatife 
upon  that  fubjed,  having  wrote  it  before  he  had  feen  that 
treatife.  The  name  of  the  third  piece  is  Canonotechnia,  or 
concerning  the  confVrudtion  of  tables  by  differences.  The 
book  concludes  with  three  fmall  xx^&s  Concerning  the  de- 
fcent  of  bodies,  the  motion  of  pendulums  in  the  cycloid, 
and  the  motion  of  projeiftiles :  which  tra£b,  the  editor  in- 
forms us,  were  all  compofed  by  mr.  Cotes,  when  he  was 
very  yobng.  He  wrote  alfo  a  Compendium  of  arithmetick, 
of  the  refolutions  of  equations,  of  dioptricks,  and  of  riie  na- 
ture of  curves.  Befides  thefe  pieces  in  Latin,  he  drew  up  a 
courfe  of  hydroflatical  and  pneumatical  lectures  in  Englifh, 
which  were  publifhed  by  dr.  Smith  in  the  year  1737,  and  are 
held  in  high  repute. 

This  uncommon  genius  in  mathematicks  died,  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  univerfity,  and  all  lovers  of  that  fcience,  upon 
the  5th  of  June  I7i6,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life  j  for  he 
was  advanced  no  farther  than  to  the  thirty-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Tnnity-college ;  'and 
an  infcription  fixed  over  him,  from  which  we  learn  that  he 
had  a  very  beautiful  perfon.  It  was  written  by  the  celebrated 
dr.  Bentley,  who  was  his  couftant  friend  and  patron,  and 
runs  in  the  following  terms  : 

H.  S.  E. 
Rogerus  Roberti  filius  Cotes, 
CoUegii  hujus  S.  Trinitatis  ibcius, 
Aftronomiae  et  experimentalis  philofophise 
ProfefFor  Plumianus  : 

Qui 
Immatura  morte  pracreptus, 
Pauca  quidem  ingenii  fui  pignora  reliquit, 

Sed  egregia,  fed  admiranda. 
Ex  inacceflis  mathefcos  penetralibus 
Felicii  foleflia  turn  primum  eruta. 
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PqH  mSignMm  ilium  flewtonum 
Societatis  hujus  fpes  altera 
£t  decus  gemelluiTi. 
Cui  ad  fummam  dofirinx  laudetn 
Omnes  morum  virtutumque  dotes 
In  cumuhitn  acceflerunt : 
Eomagis  fpedabiles  amabilefque^ 
Quod  iu  formofo  corpore  gratiores  vcnirenti 

■ 

Natus  Burbagii  in  Agro  Leiceftrienfi 
JuL  X.  1682,  obiit  Jun;  v*  ijiS. 

COTTON  (Sir  Robert)   a  moft  eminent  Englifli 
fiintiquarian,    was  Ton  of  Thomas  Cotton,   efq;  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Denton  in  Hunting- 
donlhire  upon  the  22d  of  January,  1570.     He  was  of  Tri-y'^'f.***^- 
nity-coUege    in  Cambridge,    where  he  took  a. bachelor  of sJ„*^jj ^°J|** 
arts  degres  in  the  year  1585 ;   and,  fome  little  time  after,  fcripta,  p.  2« 
went .  to  London,  where  he  foon  made  himfclf  known,    and 
was  admitted  into  a  fociety  of  antiquaries,  who  met  at  flated 
ieafons  for  their  own  amufement.     Here  he  indulged  his  na-  lb.  p<  71  h 
tural  humour  in  the  profecution  of  that  ftudy,  for  which  he 
afterwards  became  fo  famous  ;  and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of 
his  age,  began  to  colle(5l  ancient  records,  charters,  and  o-* 
ther  manufcripts.     In  1600  he  accompanied  mr.  Cambden  to 
Carlifle,    who  acknowledges  himfelf  not  a  little  obliged  to 
him,  for  the  fervices  he  did  him  in  carrying  on  and  perfecting 
his  Britannfa  -,  and  the  fame  year  wrote  A  brief  abftra<%  of  ibid,  p.  9« 
the  queftion  of  precedency  Setween   England  and  Spain* 
This  was  ocqafioned    by  queen    Elizabeth's   defiring  the 
thoughts  of  the  antiquaries  fociety  upon  that  point,  and  is 
ftill  extant  in  the  Cotton  library.     Upon  the  acceffion  of  Sec  Calley*i 
king  James  I.  to  the  throne,  he  was  created  a  knight  5  and  <^*^*^o8ue, 
dunng  this  whole  reign  was  very  much  courted,  admired,  ^'  ^  ^' 
and  efteemed  by  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and  confulted 
as  an  oracle  by  the.  privy  counfellors  and  minifters  of  (late, 
upon  very  difficult  point   relating  to  our  conftitution.     In  ^***  ^^*' 
the  year  1608,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioncrs  p^"  *  "    ' 
to  enquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  navy,    which  had  lain  ne-   * 
g)e£ted  ever  fmce  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  drew 
up  a  memorial  of  their  proceedings  to  be  prefented  to  the  ibid,  p.  14* 
kiiig,     which  memorial  is  flill  extant   in   the    Cotton    li- 
brary.    In  the  year    1609,    he  wrote   A  difcourfe   of    the 
lawtulncfs    of   combats    to   be  performed    in  the   prcfence 
of  the   king,    or  the    con  liable  and  marflial   of  England, 
which  was  printed  in    1651    and  in    1672.     He  drew  up 
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alfo  the  fame  year  An  anfwer  to  fuch  motives  as  were  of- 
fered by  certain  military  m^  to  prince  Henry,  to  in- 
cite him  to  afFe^l  arms  more  than  peace.  This  was  com- 
pofed  by  order  of  that  prince,  and  remains  ftill  in  manu- 
Cott.  libr,  fcript.  New  projefls  being  contrived  to  repair  the  royal 
revenue,  which  had  been  prodigally  fquandered,  none  pleafed 
the  king  fo  much,  as  the  creating  a  new  order  of  knights, 
called  baronets ;  and  flr  Robert  Cotton,  who  had  done  great 
fervice  in  that  affair,  was  chofen  to  be  one,  being  the  twen- 
ty-ninth baronet  that  was  created. 

He  was  afterwards  employed  by  king  James  to  vibdicate 
the  behaviour  and  afti<)ns  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,    from 
the  fuppofed  mifreprefentations  of  Buchanan  and  Thuanus ; 
and  what  he  wrote  upon  this  fubjed,  is  thought  to  be  inter- 
wove nin  Cambden's  annals  of  queen  Elizabeth,  or  elfe  print- 
ed at  the  end  of  Cambden's  epiftles.     In  the  year  1616  the 
king  ordered  him  to  examine,    whether  the  papifts,  whofe 
numbers  then  made  the  nation  uneafy,   ought,  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  to  be  put  to  death,    or  to  be  imprifoned  ?  this 
Vita  Cot-    tafk  he  performed  with  great  learning,  and  produced  upon 
to«i>  p.  17.  that  occafion  twenty-four  arguments,  which  were  publifh- 
ed  afterwards  in  the  year  167a,  among  Cottoni  pofthuma. 
It  was  probably  at  that  time  that  he  compofed  a  piece,  ftill 
preferved  in  manufcript  in  the  royal  library,  intitled^  Confi- 
derations  for  the  repreffingc  of  the  encreafe  of  preefis,  jefuits, 
and  recufants,  without  drawinge  of  blood.     He  was  alfo  em- 
*ployed  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  when  the  match  between 
prince  Charles  and  the  infanta  of  Spain  was  in  agitation,  to 
fhew,  by  a  Ihort  exartxination  of  the  treaties  between  Eng- 
land and  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  the  unfaithfulnefs  and  infin- 
cerity  of  the  latter  ;  and  to  prove,  that  in  all  their  tranfa^H- 
Ibid  p.  10  ^"^  ^^^y  aimed  at  nothing  but  univerfal  monarchy.     This 
'  piece  is  printed  among  Cottoni  pofthuma,  under  the  title  of, 
A  remonftrance  of  the  treaties  of  amity,    &c.     He  wrote 
likewife  a  vindication  of  our  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  againft 
the  innovations,  attempted  to  be  brought  in  by  the  puritans, 
intitied.  An  anfwer  to  certain  arguments  raifed  from  fup- 
pofecl  antiquity,    and  urged  by  fome  members  of  the  lower 
houfe  of  parliament,  to  prove,  that  ecclefiaftical  laws  ought 
'^d'r'  *^,to  be  enabled  by  temporal  men.     In  the  year  1621,  he  com- 
pofthiimr"'  piled  A  relation  to  prove,   that  the  kings  of  England  have 
p.  »02.  '    been  pleafed  to  confult  with  their  peeres,  in  the  great  coun- 
cel  and  commons  of  parliament,  of  marriadgc,   peace,  and 
war,  which  was  printed  firft  in  1651,  then  in  1672  among 
Cottoni  pofthuma,  and  then  in  1679  under  the  tide  of  The 
antiquity  and  dignity  of  parliaments.    Being  a^mcmber  of  the 
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firft  parliament  of  king  Charles  L  he  joined  in  complaining 
of  the  grievances,  which  the  nation  was  then  faid  to  groan 
under  i  but  v/as  always  for  mild  remedies,  zealous  for  the 
honour  and  fafety  of  the  king,  and  had  no  views  but  the  na- 
tion's advantage. 

The  other  works  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  not  already  men^ 
tioned,  are,  i .  A  relation  of  the  proceedings  againft  ambaf- 
fadors,  who  have  mifcarried  themfelves,  and  exceeded  their 
commiflion.    2.  That  the  fovereign's  perfon  is  required  in 
the  great  councils  or  aflemblies  of  the  ftates,  as  well  at  the 
confultations  as  at  the  conclufions.     3.  The  argument  made 
by  the'  command  of  the  houfe  of  commons,*  out  of  the  a£is 
of  parliament  and  authority  of  law  expounding  the  fame,  at 
a  conference  with  the  lords,    concerning  the  liberty  of  the 
perfon  of  every  freeman.     4.  A  brief  difcourfe  concerning 
the  power  of  tne  peers  and  commons  of  parliament  in  point 
of  judicature.     Thefe  four  are  printed  in  Cottoni  pofthuma, 
5.  A  fliort  view  of  the  long  life  and  reign  of  Henry  III. 
king  of  England,  written  in  1614,    and  prefgnted  to  king 
James  1.  printed  in   1627,  4to.    and  reprinted  in  Cottoni 
pofthuma.     6.  Money  raifed  by  the  king  without  parliament 
from  the  conqueft  untd  this  day,  either  by  impofition  or  free 
gift,  taken  out  of  records  or  ancient  regifters,  printed  in  the 
royal  treafury  of  England,  or  general  niftory  of  taxes,    by 
captain  J.  Stevens,   ovo.     7.  A  narrative  of  count  Gunda- 
mor's  tranfadlions  during  his  embafly  in  England,  London, 
1659,  4to,     He  wrote  books  upon  feveral  other  fubjedb, 
that  remain  in  manufcript :    namely,  Of  fcutage.  Of  enclo- 
fures,  and  converting  arable  land  into  pafture  ;  Of  the  anti- 
quity, authority,  and  office  of  the  high  fteward  and  marfhal 
of  England  ;  Of  the  antiquity,  etymology,  and  privileges  of 
caftles  J  Of  towns  ;  Of  the  meafures  of  land ;  Of  the  anti- 
quity of  coats  of  aVms;  Of  curious  coUeftions;  Of  milita- 
ry afFairs ;  Of  trade ;    Colledlions  out  of  the  rolls  of  parlia- 
ment, different  from  thofe  that  were  printed,  but  falfly,  un-  Preface  to 
der  his  name,  in  the  year  1657,  by  William  Prynne,  efq;^e3dvp- 
Hc  likewife  made  coUeftions  for  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  {j^"^'^^^^ 
Huntingdonlhire  ;oand  had  formed  a  defign  of  writing  an  ac- hiiiory  of 
count  of  the  ftate  of  chriftianity  in  thefe  iflands,  from  the  England^ 
firft  reception  of  it  here  to  the  reformation.     The  firft  part?*  9*         ^ 
of  this  defign  was  executed  by  archbifhop  Uflicr,  in  his  book, 
D&Bfitanmcarum  ecclefiarum  primordiis,  compofed  probably 
at  the  requeft  o^  fir  Robert  Cotton,  who  left  eight  volumes  C|«oo|^^^'« 

of  collections  for  the  continuation  of  that  work«  t  J^*^  ' 
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But  without  intending  to  derogate  from  the  juft  merits  O 
this  learned  and  knowing  man  as  an  author,"  it  may  reafort- 
ably  be  queftioned,  whether  he  has  not  done  more  fervice  to 
learning,*  by  fecuring,  as  he  did,  his  valuable  library  for  the 
ufe  of  pofterity,  than  by  all  his  writings.     It  is  for  this  li- 
brary, that  he  is  now  moft  famous ;  and  therefore  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  be  a  little  particular  in  our  account  of  it.    It 
confifts  wholly  of  manufcripts ;    many  of  which  being  in 
,  loofe  (kins,  fmall  trafts,   or  very  thin  volumes,  when  they 
were  purchafed,  £\i  Robert  caufed  feveral  of  them  to  be  bound 
up  in  one  cover.     They  relate  chiefly  to  the  hiftory  and  an- 
tiquities of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland,  though  the  ingenious 
colleftor  refufed  nothing  that  was  curious  or  valuable  in  any 
point  of  learning.     He  lived  indeed  at  a  time  when  he  had 
great  opportunities  of  making  fuch  a  fine  coUeftion :  when 
there  were  many  valuable  books  yet  remaining  in  private 
hands,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  monafteries  -at  their 
didblution,   and  from  our  univerfities  and  colleges  at  their 
vifitations:  when  feveral  learned  antiquarians,  fuch  as  Jofce- 
line,  Noel,  Allen,  Lambarde,  Bowyer,  Elfmge,  Cambden, 
and  others,    died,  who  had  made  it  their  chief  bufinefs   to 
fcrape  up  the  fcattered  remains  of  our  monaftical  libraries  : 
and,  either  by  legacy  or  purchafe,  he  became  mailer  of  a]l 
Chamber-    ^j^at  he  thought  valuable  in  their  ftudies.     This  libraiy  was 
JjJ^^^'j^'^f  placed  by  fir  Robert  Cotton  in  his  own  houfe  at  W^ftmin- 
Great-Bri-  ftcr,  near  the  houfe  of  commons ;  and  very  much  augment- 
uin,p.ai7,ed  by  his  fon  and  grandfon,  fir  Thomas  and  fir  John  Cotton. 
»i8,  edit,    jj^   ^j^g   reign  of  king^  William,    an  aft  of  parliament  wa^ 
made  for  the  better  fecuring  and  preferving  tat  library,  in 
in  the  name  and  family  of  the  Cottons,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
publick;  that  it  might  not  be  fold,  or  othcrwife  difpofed  of 
and  embezzled.     Sir  John,    great  grandfon  of  fir  Robert 
Cotton,  having  fold  Cotton-houfc  to  the  late  queen  Anne, 
to  be  a  rcpofitory  for  the  Royal  as  well  as  the  Cottonian  li- 
braiy, an  a£l  was  made  for  the  better  fecuring  of  her  ma- 
jefty's  purchafe  of  that  houfe  ;  and  both  houfe  and  library 
was  fettled  and  vclk-d  m  truftecs.     The  books  were  then 
removed  into  a  more  convenient  room,  th?  former  being  ve- 
ry ^damp;  and  Cotton-houfe  was  fet  apart  for  the  uic  of  the 
king's  library-keeper,  who  had  there  the  Royal  and  Cotto- 
nian libraries  under  his  care.     Some  years  after  the  Cottoni- 
an library  was  removed  ijito  a  houfe  near  Wcftminft-cr-abbc)% 
purchafed  by  the  crown  of  the  lord  Artiburnham  ;    where  ii 
fire  h.^ppcning  upon  the  23d  of  0<5t(tbcr,    1731,   otic  hun- 
djced  and  cleveii  books  were  lolf,  burnt,  or  intiicly  dcfacetl, 
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2Uid  ninety  nine  rendered  imperfed.     It  was  thereupon  re-. 
•moved  to  the  new  dormitory,   and  afterwards  to  the  old 
dormitory,  belonging  to  Weinninfter  fchoQl. 

It  is  almoft  incredible,  how  much  we  are  indebted  to 
this  library,  for  what  we  know  of  our  own  country;  wit- 
Xicfs  the  works  of  fir  Henry  Spelman,  fir  William  Dugdate, 
the  Pecem  fcriptores,  dr.  Gale,  bifhop  Burnet's  Hiftory  of 
^he  reformation,   Strype's  works,   Ryrner's  Foedera,  feveral 
pieces  published  by  T.  Hcarnc,  and  every  book  almoft  that 
hath  appeared  fmce,  relating  to  the  hiftory  and  antiquities 
of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland.     Nor  was  fir  Robert  Cotton 
)efs  communicative  of  his  library  and  other  coIleiSlions  in 
his  life-time.     Speed's  hiftory  of  England  is  faid  to  owemoft 
of  its  value  and  its  ornaments  to  fir  Robert  Cotton:   and  Vin Conooi 
mr.  Cambden  accknowledges,    that  he  received  thofe  coins*  ^'""*^» 
in  the  Britannia  from  his  colleftion.     To  mr.  Knolles,  au-^  *^* 
thor  of  the  Turkifh  hiftory,  he  communicated  authentick 
Jetters  of  the  matters  of  the  knights  of  Rhodes,  and   the 
difpatches  of  Edward  Barton,  ambaflador  from  queen  Eli- 
zabeth to  the  Porte  :    to  fir  Walter  Raleigh,  books   and 
materials  for  the   fecond  volume  of  his  hiftory,  never  pub- 
lijQicd:  and  the  fame  to  lord  Verulam,  for  his  hiftory  of 
Henry  VIL     The  famous  mr.  Selden  was  highly  indeotedlWd.  p.  25. 
to  the  books  and  inftruftions  of  fir  Robert  Cotton,  as   he 
thankfully  acknowledges  in  more  places  than   one.     In  a  Dcdicar. 
word,  this  great  and  worthy  man  was  the  generous  patron  Anaieaor. 
pf  all  lovers  of  antiquities,  and  his  houfc  and  library  wereofihehinory 
always  open  to  ingenious  and  inquifitive  perfons.  oanhM, 

He  died  of  a  fever,  in  his  boufe  at  Weftminfter,  upon  the 
iSth  of  May  1631,  aged  fixty  years,  three  months,  and 
fifteen  days.  He  married  Elizabeth  one  of  the  daughters 
and  coheirs  of  William  Brocas  of  Thedingworth  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Leicefter,  efqj  by  whom  he  left  one  only  fon,  fir 
Thomas  Cotton,  bart.  Such  a  man,  we  may  imagine,  muft 
have  bad  many  friends  and  acquaintance,  :ftid  indeed  he 
was  not  only  acquainted  with  aJl  the  virtuofi  and  learned 
in  his  own  country,  but  with  m^y  alfo  of  high  reputation 
abroad;  as  Janus  Gruterus,  Francis  Sweertius,  Andre>v 
-Duchefne,  John  Bourdelot,  Peter  Puteajius,  Nicholas  F4- ibid.  p.  a6. 
bricius  Peireikius,  &c. 

COTTON   (Charles)  cfq;  a  gentleman  of  a  very 

food  family  in   StaftbrdQiire,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Jharles  and  James  II.     lie  had  fomething  pf  a  genius  for 
poetry,   and  vvas  particularly   famous   for  burlefque  verfe. 
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He  tranflatcd  one  of  Coxncille's  plays,  called  Homce,  a  tra- 
gedy, printed  ih  theyeir  167 1.  He  publifhed  a  vohimeof 
E«ms  on  feveral  occafions.  The  wonders  of  the  peak  in 
erbyfhire.  Scarronides :  or  Virgil  traveftie.  Lucian  bur- 
lefqued  :  or  the  Scoffer  fcoffed.  A"  new  edition  of  which  were 
printed  in  the  year  175X.  But  the  chief  of  all  mr.  Cotton's 
produiSUons,  and  for  which  perhaps  he  defenrcs  the  beft  of 
his  countrymen,  feems  to  be  his  tranflation  of  Montaigne's 
effays.  This  was  dedicated  to  lord  George  Saville,  mar* 
quis  of  Hallifaxj  and  mr.  Cotton  foon  after  received  a  veiy 
polite  letter  from  that  lord,  which  as  it  gives  an  high  idai 
of  the  tranflator  and  his  performance,  I  will  here  take  upon 
me  the  trouble  to  tranfcribe. 

«  Sir, 

*'  I  have  too  long  delayed  my  thanks  to  you  for  giving 
*'  me  fuchan  obliging  evidence  of  your  remembrance:  that 
*'  alone  would  have  been  a  welcome  pre/ent,  but  when 
''  joined  with  the  book  in  the  world,  I  am  the  beft  enter- 
**  tained  with,  it  raifelh  a  ftrong  defire  in  me  to  be  better 
*'  known,  where  I  am  fure  to  be  fo  much  pleafed.     I  have 
**  till  now  thought  wit  could  not  be  tranflated,  and  do  ftill 
*'  retain  fo  much  of  that  opinion,  that  I  believe  it  impof- 
^'  fible,  except  by  one  whofe  genius  cometh  up  to   that  of 
"  the  author.     You  have  fo  kept  the  original   ftrength  of 
*'  his  thought,  that  it  almoft  tempts  a  rnan  to  believe  the 
*'  tranfmigration  of  fouls  j  and  that  he  being  ufed  to   hills 
*'  is  come  into  the  moorlands  to  reward  us  here  in  England, 
**  for  doing  him  more  right  than  his  country  will  afford 
**  him.     He  hath  by  your  means  mended  his  firft  edition: 
*'  to  tranfplant  and  make  him  ours,  is  not  only  a  valuable 
**  acquifition  to  us,  but  a  juft  cenfure  of  the  critical  im- 
**  pertinence  of  thofe  French  fcribblers,  who  have  taken  pains 
^  to  make  liitle  cavils  and  exceptions,  to  leflen  the  reputa- 
^^  tion  of  this  great  man,  whom  nature   hath  made  too  big 
'  *^  to  confine  himfelf  to  the  cxaftnefs  of  a  ftudied  ftile.     He 
**  let  his  mind  have  its  full  flight,  and  fhewcth,  by  a  gene- 
^«  rous  kind  of  negligence,  that  he  did  not  write  for  prai(e, 
"  '*  but  to  give  to  the  world  a  true  pifiure  of  himfelf  and  of 
•^  mankind.     He  fcorned  affefted  periods,  or  to  pleafe  the 
**  miftaken  reader  with  an  empty  chime  of  words.    He  hath 
.    *^  no  afFe£lation  to  {ct  himfelf  out,  and  dependeth  wholly 
'*  upon  the  natural  force   of  what  is   his  own,    and  th« 
^^  excellent  application  of  what  be  borroweth, 

*♦  Yon 
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<*  YouTee,  flr»  that  I  have  kindnefs  enough  formonfieur 
««  de  Montaigne; to  be  your  rival,  butn&l>ody  can  now 
^^'  jM-eti^  to  be  ^.e^qual  competition  wfth.yoM.  I  dp  will- 
<<  jng^  yield,  wh^cl^  is.  Ji9  tasM  matter  for  a,  man  to  do  to 
*^  a  inore  profperous  lover ;  and  if  you  .will  repay  this  piece 
'*  of  jiiftice  widi  ajoo^ier,  pray  believe,  that  he,  who  can 
^'  tnyiflale  fucji  an  author  without  doing  him  wrong,  muft 
'^  not  only  make  me  glad,  but  proud  of  being  his  very 
*^  humiilie  iervan^       ^ 

Hallifax." 

Thus  far  the  teftimony  of  lord  Hallifax,  in  favour  of  our 
author's  tranflation ;  which  certainly  cannot  be  with- 
out great  merit,  when  fo  accomplifhed  a  judge  has  praifed 
it  fo  highly.  Mr.  Cotton  died  fome  time  about  the  revo- 
lution;  but  in  whfiit  year  we  cannot  be  certain. 

COUEL  (Dr.  John)  a  very  learned  Englifib  divine, 
was  born  at  Homingfhfiarth  in  Suffolk*  in  the  year  1638, 
being  the  fon  oft  William  Couel  of  that  place.  He  wasBiognphia 
educated  in  claillcal  learning  at  the  fchool  of  St.  Edmund's  Briuanica. 
Bury;  and  on  the  31ft  of  March  1654,  admitted  of  Chrift's 
college  in  Cambridge,  oi  which,  after  taking  his  degrees 
of  bachelor  and  mafter  of  arts-  in  the  regular  way,  he  was 
eled^ed  fellow.  Some  time  after  he  went  into  orders,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  going,  in  the  year  1670,  as  chaplain 
to  iir  Daniel  Harvey,  ambaflador  from  king  Charles  II.  to 
the  Ottomaui  Porl^;  where  he  ferved,  in  that  quality,  both 
him  and  his  fuccefibr  fir  John  Finch,  fodr  the  fpace  of  feven 
years.  Some  timeafoec  his  return  to  England,  namelv  inu^j^ 
the  year  1679,  hie  was  created  doflor  in  divinity;  ana  the 
fame  year  was  diofen  lady  Margaret's  preacher  in  the  uni- 
veriity  of  Cambridge.  On  the  5th  of  March  1680,  he  had 
inftitution  to  the  fine-cure  rediory  of  Littlebury  in  Eflex,  to 
which  he  was  presented  by  dr.  Gunning  bifhop  of  Ely ;  and 
qn  the  9th  of  Noven^ber  1687,  was  inftalled  into  the  chan- 
Cellorfliip  of  York,  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king,  du- 
ring the  vacancy  of  th^t  fee>  The  7tb  oif  July  1688,  hcj.. 
was  ele&ed  mz&et  of  Chcift's  college  in  Cambridge,  in 
which  ftation  he  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
was  alfo  rciftor  of  Kcgworth  in  the  county  of  Leicefter.  At 
length,  after  having  led  a  kind  of  itinerant  life,  as  he  him- 
felf  informs  us  in  the  dedication  to  his  account  of  the  preient 
Creek  church ,  at  York,  in  Holland,   and  elfewher^,    he 

I  i  4  arrived 
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iirrived  at  his  long  journey's  end,  on  the  19th  of  December 

1722,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the 

chapel  of  Ghrift's  college,  where  there  is  an  epitaph  to  his 

Ibid.  memory.     He  gave  a  bcnefaftion  of  three  pounds  a  year  to 

the  poor  of  the  parifli  of  Littlebury  abovementioned*    We 

Sfc  Cata-    44  ^^  informed,  that  he  was  a  perfon  noted  for  polite  and 

chMjat**'^*  "  curious  learning,  lingular  humanity,  and  knowledge  ct 

Cambridge,    ''   thc  WOrld."  '  • 

P'*^"**  ^°  Dr.  Couel  having,  during  his  refidenc©  of  feven  years  at' 
Marg^fci's  Conftantinople,  had  an  opportunity  of  informing  himfelf 
funciai  fcr-  wcU  of  the  ancient  and  prefent  ftate  of  the  Greelc  church, 
mo^>^'  gnd  having  collefted  feveral  curious  oblervations  and  notices 
T.  Baiter  ^  relating  thereto,  digefted  them  afterwards  into  a  curious 
p'd.  Lond.and  ufeful  book,  which  was  publifhed  not  long  before  his' 
f  7^8,  deceafe.     It  is  intitlcd.  Some  account  of  the  prefent  Greek 

church,  with  refle£):ions  on  their  prefent  doArine  and  iif- 
cipline:  particularly  in  the  eucharift,  and  the  reft  of  their 
feven  pretended  facraments,  compared  with  Jac,  Goar's 
notes  upon  the  Greek  ritual,  or  EtfXOAOnoN.  Cambridge  • 
MDCcxxii.  folio.  The  chief  occafion  of  this  work,  as  he 
tells  us  in  the  preface  to  it,  was  the  great  controverfy,  which 
for  feveral  years  was  warmly  debated  in  the  laft  century  by 
two  of  the  moft  eminent  divines  of  France  j  monfieur  Ar- 
nauid  dodtor  of  the  Sorbonne,  on  the  fide  of  the  papifb, 
and  monfieur  Claude  minifter  of  Charenton,  in  behalf  of  the 
proteftants.  The  former  not  being  content  to  fey,  that  the 
church  in  all  ages  believed  tranfubftantiation,  did  alfo  po- 
fitively  affirm,  mat  all  the  eaftern  churches  do  at  this  very 
day  believe  it,  in  the  fame  fenfe  a$  it  was  defined  by  the 
pouncil  of  Trent.  Mr.  Claude,  in  anfwerto  him,  brought 
moft  authentick  proofs  of  the  contrary:  upon  which  Ar-. 
nauld  fet  all  the  miffionaries  of  the  eaft  on  work  to  procure 
teftimonies  for  him.  Thefe  by  bribes  and  other  indired 
means  they  obtained  in  fuch  numbers,  that  there  was  foon 
after  a  large  quarto  in  French  printed  at  Paris,  full  of  the 
pames  of  patriarchs,  biffaops^  and  doAors  of  thofe  phurches, 
who  all  approved  the  Roman  do&rine.  But  moniieur  Claude, 
having  had  moft  certain  information,  by  means  of  a  Frendi 
gentleman  at  Colchis,  that  fome  of  thofe  teftimonies  wcine 
mere  fi£^ions,  and  others'  quite  different  fpom  what  they 
were  related,  fent  fome  queries  into  the  eaft,  and  defired 
riie  Engh'fh  clergymen  refiding  there,  to  enquire  of  the 
preeks,  and  other  eaftern  chriftians  of  the  heft  note^  who 
had  no  connexions  with  theRomanifts,  <<  Whether  tranfufav 

**  fiantiation« 
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*•  dahtiation,  or  the  real  and  natural  change  of  thewhok 
^*  itihftance  ci  the  bread  into  the  fame  rtumer ical  fubftance, 
^^  as  the  body  of  Chrift  which  is  in  heaven,  be  an  article 
*^  of  faith   amongft  them,  and   the  contrary  be  accounted 
*^  heretical  and  impious  ?"  This  fet  dr.  Couel  therefore  upon  * 
examining  thoroughly  into  that  point ;  and  in  this  wofJc  we  ^^, 
have  the  refiiltof  his  enquiry.     The  author  having  niadep,^^!^  ^^ 
ufe  of  (everal  curious,  and  before  unknown,   manufcripts,  Biognphii 
todi  care,  for  the  reader^s  fatisfaftlon,  to  depofite  them  In  '^"f*^ 
the   late  earl  of  0;rford's  library,  at  Wimple  near  Cam- 
Jwidge, 

COUSIN  (John)   an  eminent   French    painter,  was 
born  at  Succy  near   Sens,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fe-     * 
venteenth  century  5    and  ftudied  the  fine  arts  fo  ftrenuoufly 
in  his  youth,  that  he  became  profoundly  learned,  efpecially 
in  the  mathematicks,  which  is  a  prodigious  help  to  the  re- 
gularity of  defign.     By  this  means  he  was  correft  enough  ^^*^'* 
in  that  piut  of  painting,  and  printed  a  book  on  the  fubjeot  j  painten. 
i^ich,  though  a  fmall  one,  has  done   him  great  honour, 
and   undergone   feveral  impreffions.     He  wrote  alfo  upon 
geometry  and  perfpedive.  Painting  on  glafs  being  very  much 
in  vogue  in  thofe  days,  he  applied  himfelf  more  to  that,  than 
to  the  drawing  of  pidures.     Several  fine  performances  of  his 
are  to  be  fecn  in  the  churches  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sens, 
and  fome  in  Paris  -,   particularly  in   St.  Gervafe's  church, 
^irhere,  oii  the  windows  of  the  choir,  he  painted  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Laurepce,  the  hiftory  of  the  Samaritan  woman, 
and  that  of  the  paralytitk,    "There  are  feveral  piSures  of  his 
doing  in  the  city  of  Sens  ;  as  alfo  fome  portraits.     But  the 
chief  of  his  works,  and  that  which  is  moil  efteemed,  is  his 
.^pidure  of  the  laft  judgment.    This  piece  is  in  the  facriftie  of 
the  minims  at  Bois  de  Vincennes,  and  was  graved  by  Peter 
de  Tode,  a  Fleming,  a  good  defigner.     This  picture  fhews 
the  fruitfulnefs  ofCounn's  genius,  by  the  number  of  the 
figures,  that  enter  into  the  coippofition  5  yet  is  fomewhat 
wanting  in  elegance  of  defign. 

Couim  married  the  dau^ter  of  the  lieutenant  general  of 
Sens,  and  carried  her  to  Paris,  where  he  lived  the  reft  of 
his  days.  His  learning  acquired  him  the  name  of  the  great* 
He  was  well  received  at  court,  and  in  favour  with  four 
kings  fucceffively ;  namely,  Henry  II.  Francis  II.  Charles 
}X.  and  Henry  III.  He  worked  alio  in  fculpture,  and  made 
admiral  Chabot*s  tomb,  which  is  in  the  chapel  of  Orleans, 
|)^looging  to  the  celeftines  in  Paris/   We  canj^ot  tell  ex- 

adly, 
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zSAy^  in  wh^t  year  Coufin  died :  but  it  id  certain,  tbftt  he 
was  living  in  1689,  and  that  he  lived  to  a  very  grieat 


.  CO^^'ELL  (dr.  John)  a  very  learned  and  eiu^^i^iit 
ciyiliany  was  bori^  at  Erniborough  in  Devonihire,  about  the 
year  1554;  educated  at  Eton  ichool^  and  elp<5led  a  £:bp- 
Prmc^i  *ar  of  king's  college  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year.  I570« 
Worthies •f  Jie  was  afterwards  chofen  fellow  of  that  college;  apd,  by 
Deveii&}w,  ^1^^  advice  of  Bancroft  bifhop  of  London,  applied  hinUSelf 
Fuiie?!  particiilarly  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law.  He  was  regularly 
Worthies  in  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doSor  of  laws  in  his  own  univer- 
Peron,       jj^.  ^^j  jjj  ^g  yg^j.  jfioo,  was  incorporated  into  the  fame 

'(vood's      degree  at  Oxford.     Soon  after  he  was  made  the  kit^^  pjp- 
Fafti,  vol.i.fe(u)r  ofcivil  law  in  Cambridge,  and  about  the  fi^mfi  tipeie 
ed.  i6o.     uiafter  of  Trinity  hall.     His  patron  Bancroft,  beiftg  *d*  ' 
*|^*7j^*vanced  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  the  year  1604^  ^o4.V'5- 
**    'ginning  to  projeft   many  things  for  the  fervice  of  (J%i4fcb 
and  ftate,  put  him  upon   that  laborious  work,  Vhicb  he 
iiniihed  in  about  three  years  time,  and  publiflied  at  Caai^ 
bridge  in  1607.     The  title  of  it   runs  thus^:  The  Inter- 
preter,   or    book  containing  the    fignification  of  words : 
whe;rein  is  fet  forth  the  true  meaning  of  all,  or  th«  naaft 
part  of  fuch  words   and  terms,  as  are   mentioned  in  the 
law-writers,  or  ftatutes  of  this  vi£i:orious  or  renowned  kii^- 
dom,  requiring  any  expofition  or  interpretation,  &c.  fto. 
It  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1609,  ^^  feveral  times  fince, 
particularly  in  1638,  for  which  archbiihop  Laud  was    re- 
fle(5led  upon ;  and  it  was  made  an  article  againft  him  at  his 
trial,  as  if  the  imprefllqai  of  that  book  had  been  done  by 
his  authority,  or  at  leaft  with  his  connivance,  in  order  to 
'^^^'J^^  ^^*  countenance  king  Charles's  arbitrary  meafures.    In  1677, 
tHai  of       ^^^  i6S4^  it  was  publiflied  with  large  additions  by  Thomas 
ArchWAop  Manley  oif  the  Middle  Temple,  efq;  and  again  in  1708  with 
Lattd,p.235*ycry  confiderable  improvements  by  another  hand :    in  ail 
which  latler  editions  the  exceptionable  paflages  have  been 
correfted  or  omitted. 

In  the  *  mean  time  archbifliop  Bancroft  was  fo  fatisfied 
with  the  abilities  and  learning  fhewn  in  The  interpreter, 
that  he  appointed  the  author  his  vicar-general  in  the  year 
i6c8;  nor  was  this  performance  cenfured  for  fome  time. 
But  at  laft  great  offence  was  taken  at  it,  becaufe,  as  was 
pretended,  the  author  had  fpoken  too  freely,  and  with  ex- 
preffipns  even  of  fliarpnefe,  of  the  common  law,  and  fome 
eminent  pfofeflbrs  of  it,  Littleton  in  particular:  and  this 
fired  fir  £dward  Coijie  efpeciajly,  who  was  not  only  privately 

concerned 
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concerned  for  the  hontnir  of  Littleton,  whom  he  had  com- 
mented upon,  but  alio  valued  himfelf  as  the  chief  advocate 
of  his  profeffion.     Sir  Edward  took  all  occafiohs  to  ^iFront 
him,  and  ufed  to   call 'him  in   deriiion  dodor  Cow-heel. 
He  was   not  fatisfied  •  with  this :    he  endeavoured  to  hurt 
with  the  king,  by  fuggefting  that  dr.  Cowell  <^  had 
difputed  too  nicely  upon  the  myfteiies  of  this  our,  mo- 
**  narchy,  yea,  in   feme  points  ycry  derc^tory  to  the  fu-    • 
*•  preme  power  of  this  crown ;  and  had  aflerted, '  that  the 
•*  king's  prerogative  is  in  fome  cafes  limited."     This   was 
temdiing  king  J^mes  in   a  mofl  tendei"  part,  and  ha^  pro- 
bably ruined  Cowell,  if  the  archbiihop  nad  not  flood  his 
Iriend.     Howevei*  the  conunon  lawyers,  vvhofe  conlefts.with 
die  civilians  then  ran  very  high,  would  not  reft :  a^d  there- 
fore,  as  they  found  they  could  notburt  hfm  with  the  kin^ 
Kfolved  to  try  what  they  could  do  with  the   petJple/    A5>- 
cordingly  they  reprefentcd  him  now,  as  a  betra}'ier  of  the 
rights   and  liberties   of  the  people ;  and  a  complaint  was 
earned  vtp  againft  him  in  the  houfedf  CQmnions,  the  rcfok 
of  which  was,  tlKit  the  author  was  committed  to  cuftgdy^ 
and  his   book  pubKckly  burnt.    Moi'eover  the   commoiia 
complained  of  him  to  the  lonJs,  as  equally  ftruck  at ;  and 
he  was  cenfured  by  them  for  al&rting,  "  i.  That  the  king ' 
^^  was  folutus  a  legibus,  and  not  bouild  by  his  coronation^ 
*^  oath*     2.  That  it  was  not  ex  neceffitatjs,   that  the  king 
**  ihould    call    a  parliament  tx)  make  laws,  but  might  do 
**  that  by  his  abfolute  power  :  for  that  voluntas  regis  with 
**  him  was  lex  populi.     3*  That  it  was  a  favour  to  admk 
**  the  confent  of  his  fubjefts  in  giving  of  fubfidies.     4.  That 
^^  he    draws    his    arguments  from   the    imperial,  laws  of 
•*  the  Roman  emperors,  which   are  of  no  force   m  Eng- 
'•  knd."    The  commons   were    indeed  very  defimus    to  *^j|«'^"«« 
proceed   criminally  againft  him ;  nay,  even  to  hang  him,  ^^!^^' 
if  the  king  had  not  interpofed.     But  the  king  did  inter-  w.  Pct^ 
pofe5  and)  upon  his  majefty's  promife  to  condemn  die  doc*  p-  64* 
trines  of  the  book  as  abfurd,  together  with  the  author  of  thcra^  Sa^n  ^*' 
they  proceeded  no  farther,  ^ol,  i  p.  63. 

Dr.  Cowell  retired  after  Ais  to  his  college,  where-  he 
Mrfued  his  private  ftudies,  but  did  not  live  to  do  it  long, 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  afflided  with  the  Aonc^  for 
vdiich  being  cut,  die  operation  proved  fintal  to  him ;  for  he 
died  of  it  upon  the  nth  of  Odober  161 1,  and  was  buried 
in  his  chapel  of  Trinity  hall,  where  thej^e  is  a  plain  Ldtin 
Infcription  to  his  memory.  Bcfides  The  iaterpreter,  he  had 
puUilhed  in  the  year  16059  in  Svo,  at  Cambridge,  Inftiti>- 

tiones 
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tiones  Juris  Anglicani,  &c.    That  is,  inftitutes  of  the  h 
Wooa*t       of  England  in  the  fame  method  as  Juftinian's  inftitutes.     He 
Fafti^ibid.    alfo  compofed  a  traft  De  regulis  juris,  of  the  rules  of  the 

law,  wherein  his  intent  was,  by  collating  the  cafes  of  botb 
See  pref.  l^ws,  to  fhew,  that  thcy  both  oe  raifed  of  one  foundation, 
to  the  '  and  differ  more  in  language  and  terms,  than  in  fubftance  ; 
leader  in  -and  therefore  were  they  reduced  to  one  method,  as  they 
^^ofthe  ^''y  n^>ght,  to  be  attamed  in  a  maimer  with  all  one  pains. 
Interpreter.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  this  lail  was  ever  publifhed. 

Sprat**  ac- 

coiMtof  hia     COWLEY  (Abraham)  an  eminent    Engliih    poe^ 
'*^fjP'*^^  was  born  in  the  city  of  London  in  the  year   1618.     His 
father,  who  was  a  grocer,  dying  before  bis  birth,  he  was 
left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  by  the  intereft  of  friends, 
procured  him  to  be  admitted  a  king's  icholar  in  Weftminfter- 
fchool.    The  occafion  of  his  iiru  inclination  to  poetry  wst$ 
Wood'i       his  cafual  lighting  on  Spencer's  Fairy  queen.     **  I  believe, 
i^fti  Oxoii.  c<  fayg  he,  in  his  Effay  on  himfelf,*  I  can  tell  the  particular 
^'  "•        «  little  chance  that  filled  my  head  firft  with  fuch  chimes  of 
'*  verfes,   as  have  never  fince  left  ringing  there.    For   I 
**  remember,,  when  I  began  to  read,  and  to  take  fomc  pleftr 
••  fure  in  it,  there  was  wont  to  lie  in  niy  mother's  parlour, 
**  I  know  not  by  what  accident,  for  TOe  herfclf  never  in 
**  her  life  read  any  book  but  of  devotion ;  but  there  viha 
•*  wont  to  lie  Spencer's  works.    This  I  happened  to  fall 
**  upon,  and  was  infinitely  delighted  with  the  ftories  of  the 
*^  knights,    and  giants,  and  monflers,  and   brave  hoitfes, 
•*  which  I  found  every  where,  though  my  underftanding 
**  had  little  to  do  with  all  this,  and  by  degrees  with  the 
••  tinkling  of  the  rhyme,  and  dance  of  the  ^umbers :   fo 
^*  that  I  think    I    had   read   him  all  over,   before  I  was 
Cowicy^s     *^  twelve  years  old,  and  was  thus  made  a  poet  as  immcdi- 
works,        *^  ately  as  a  child  is  made  an  eunuch." 
ifA.  II.  Svo.     In  (he  y^j^^  1633,  when  he  was  in  his  fixteenth  year, 
being  ftill   at  Weftminfter,  he  publifhed  a   coUedion  rf 
poems,  under  the  title  of  Poetical  bloffoms :  in  which,  fays 
bifhop  Sprat,  there  were  many  things,  that  mi^ht  well  bcr 
come  the  vigour  and  force  or  a  manly  wit.     Mr,  Covdey 
tells  us  of  himfelf,  that  he  had  fo  defe6live  a  memory  at 
that  time,  that  he  never  could  be  brought  to  retain  the 
Ibid.  ordinary  rules  of  grammar :  however,  as  oprat  obferves,  he 

abundantly  fupplied  that  want,  by  converfing  with  the 
books  themfelves,  from  whence  thoie  rules  had  b^ecn  drawn* 
He  was  removed  from  Weftminfter  to  Trinity  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  wrote  fome,  and  laid  the  d^f^gns  of 
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mbft  of  thofe  mafculine  works,  which  he  afterwardd  pub- 
lifhed.  In  the  year  1638,  he  publifhed  his  Liove's  riddle,  a 
paftoral  corned^,  which  was  written  while  he  was  at  Weft- 
minfter,  and  dedicated  in  a  copy  of  verfes  to  fir  Kenelm 
Digby ;  and  a  Latin  comedy,  called  Naufragium  joculare,  or 
The  merry  fhipwreck,  after  it  had  been  a£ied  before  the 
wniveriity  by  the  members  of  Trinity  college. 

The  firfl  occafion  of  his  entering    into  bufinefs    was, 
fays  the  author  of  his  life,  an  elegy  he  wrote    On  thesprat,  &€• 
death  of  mr.  William  Hervey-    This  brought   him    into 
the  acquaintance  of  mr.  John  Hervey,  the  brother  of  his  de- 
ceafed  friend  :  from  whom  he  received  many  offices  of  kind- 
nefs,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  and  principally 
this,  that  by  his  means  he   came  into  the   fervice  of  the 
lord  St.  Albans.     In  the  year  1643,  being  then   mafler  of 
arts,  he  was,  among  many  others,  ejeAed  his  college  and 
the  univerfity;  upon  which,   he  retired  to  Oxford,  fettled 
in  St.  John's  college   there,    and  that  fame   year,   under 
the  name  of  an  Oxford  fcholar,  publifhed  a  fatyr  intided. 
The  puritan  and  the  papifl.     His  aiFeAion  to  the  royal 
caufe  engaged  him  in  the  fervice  of  the  king ;  and  he  at- 
tended in  feveral  of  his  majefly^  journeys  and  expeditions. 
Here  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  lord  Falkland, 
and  other  great  men,  whom  the  fortune  of  the  war  had 
drawn  together.*    During  the  heat  of  the  civil  war,  he  was 
fettled  in  the  family  of  the  earl  of  St.  Albans  ;  and  attended 
the  queen  mother,   when  fhe   was   forced   to  retire  into   . 
France.     He  was   abfent  from  England   about  ten  years, 
fays  Wood ;  about  twelve,  fays  Sprat  5  which,  be  they  more  - 
or  lefs,  were  wholly  fpent  either  in  faring,  a  fhare  in  the 
diJlrefTes  of  the  royal  family,  or  in  labouring  in  their  affairs. 
To  this  purpofe  he  performed  feversu  dangerous  journeys  into 
Jerfey,  Scotland,  Flanders,  Holland,  and   elfewhere ;    and 
was  tne  principal  inftrument  in  maintaining  a  conf(ant  cor- 
refpondence  between  the  king  and  his  royal  confort,  whofe  Ibid, 
letters  he  cyphered  and  decyphered  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  year  1656,  mr.  Cowley  was  fent  over  into  Eng- 
land, with  all  imaginable  fecrecy,  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  ftate  of  affairs  here ;  but  foon  after  his  return,  while 
he  lay  hid  in  London,  he  was  feized  on  by  a  miflake,  the 
fearcn  having  been  intended  after  another  gentleman  of 
confiderable  note  in  the  king's  party.  Being  made  a  pri- 
foner,  he  was  often  examined  before  *h'!  ufurpers,  who 
tried  all  methods  to  make  him  ferviceable  to  their  purpofes  ; 
but  proving  inflexible,  he  was  committed  to  clofe  imprifon- 
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inent^  afid  fcarce  at  laft  obtained  his  libertr  upon  the 
terois  of  a  thoufand  pounds  bail,  which  burden  dr.  Scar- 
borough was  fo  kind  a£  to  take  upon  himfelf.  Thus  b^ 
continued  a  prifoher  at  large,  till  the  general  redemption^ 
yet,  taking  this  opportunity  of  the  confuilpns  that  followed 
upon  Cromwell's  death,  he  ventured  back  into  France,  and 
there  remained  in  the  fame  fati$fa£Uon  as  before,  till  n^f 
the  time  of  the  king's  return.  Upon  his  return  to  England, 
bepublifhed  a  new  edition,  of  all  his  poems,  confiftine  of 
fiour  parts,  viz*  I.  Mifcellanies,  ^.  The  miftrefs,  3.  Pin^ 
spnt,  &c.  j^^j^j^  ^^^   ^^  Davideis.    The  miftrefe    had   been  pub- 

lilhed  in  his  abfence,  and  his  comedy  called  The  guardian^ 
•afterwards  altered  and  publiflied  under  the  title  of  The 
cutter  in  Coleman-ftreet;  but  both  very  incorre6Uy.  Mr, 
Cowley,  in  the  preface  to  his  poems,  complains  of  the 
publication  of  fome  things  <^  his,  without  his  confent  or 
knowledge  ^  'and  thofe  fo  mangled  and  imperfect,  that  he 
,  could  neither  with  honour  acknowledge,  nor  with  honefly 
quite  difcover  them :  of  which  fort,  fays  tie,  was  a  come* 
*^  dy  called  The  guardian,  made  and  acSed  before  the  prince, 
**  in  his  pafiage  through  Cambridge  towards  York,  at  th« 
beginning  of  the  late  unhappy  war  j  or  rather  neither 
made  nor  a£ted,  but  rough-drawn  only  and  repeated : 
for  the  hafte  was  fo  great,  that  it  ^ould  neither  be  revifed 
**  or  perfeSed  by  the  author,  nor  learned  without  book  by 
'*  the  aclors,  nor  fet  forth  in  any  meafure  tolerably  hj  ihc 
'*  officers  of  the  college." 

During  his  (lay  in  England,  he  wrote  his  two  books  of 
plants,  publifhed  firft  in  the  year  ^662,  to  which  he  after-^ 
wards  added  four  books  more ;  md  all  the  Ax,  together  with 
his  other  Latin  poems,  were  printed  after  his  death  at  London 
in  the  year  1678.  -  The  occafion  of  bis  chooiin^  the  fubjed 
of  his  lix  books  of  plants,  dr.  Sprat  tell  us,  was  this.  When 
he  returned  into  England,  he  was  advifed  to  diflemble  the 
main  intention  of  his  coming  over,  under  the  difguife  of  ap- 
plying himfelf  to  fome  fettjed  profeflionj  and  that  of  phyiick 
was  thought  moft  proper.  To  this  purpofe,  after  many 
anatcwnical  diilcdio^is,  he  proceeded  to  the  confideration  of 
llmplcs  i  -and  having  furniflied  himfelf  with  books  of  that 
nature,  lie  retired  into  a  fruitful  part  of  Kent,  where  every 
field  and  wood  might  ifcew  him  the  real  figures  of  thofe  plants, 
of  which  he  read.  Thus  he  foon  mattered  that  part  of  the 
art  of  medicine  :  but  then,  inftcad.  of  employing  his  flcill  for 
pradice  and  profit,  he  laboured  to  digeft  it  into  its  prefent 
form.     The  two  firill  books  treat  0/  herbs  in  a  ftile,  fay* 
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tb*.  Sfifat,'  rdbmbling  the  cities  of  Ovid  and  TibuUur; 
the  two  next  of  flowers  in  all  the  yariety  of  Catullus  and 
Horvce's  numbers,  for  which  laft  author  he  is  faid  t6  have 
had  a  peculiar  reverence  ;  and  the  two  lafl  of  trees,  in  the 
wajr  of  Virgil's  georgicjcs.     Of  thefe,  the  fixth  book   is 
w)ioIly  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  his  countty :  for  making 
the  Britiih.oak  to  prelidie  in  the  aflembly  of  the  £otdk  trees, 
he  takes  that  occafion  to  enlarge  upon  the  hiftory  of  the 
late  troubles,  the  king's  afflidion  and  return,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Dutch  war ;  and  he  does  it  in  a  way,  which 
is  honourable  to  the  nation.     It  appeacs  by  tnr^  Wood's 
Fafti  Oxonienfes,  that  inr.  Cowley  was  cceated   doflxar  of  ^^"*'  *^* 
phyfick  at  Oxford  upon  the  2d  of  Docember  1657:  who 
iaj^  that  he  had  this  degree  conferred  upon  him,  by  virtue 
of  a  maftdamus  from  the  then  prevailing  powers,  and  that 
the  thing  was  mudi  taken  notice,  of  by  the  royal  party. 
However  there  is  ito  reafon  to  conclude  from  hence,  that 
mr.  Cowley's  loyalty  was  ever  in  the  leaft  ihaken;  all  this 
complacency  toward3  the  then  govermnent  being  only  af- 
fe&ed  for  the  better  carrying  on  the  defign  of  his  coming 
over.    The  iame  account  may  be  given  of  a*  few  lines,  in 
the  pt^bct  to  one  of  his  books,  which  looked  like  a  depar- 
ture from  his  old  principles,  and  occaiioned  his  loyalty  tojbii. 
be  odkd  in  queftion. 

Aft^  ^e  king's  reAoration,  mr.  Cowley,  being  then  paft 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  of  which  the  greatm  part  had 
been  (pent  in  a  various  and  tempei^uous  condition,  refolvcd 
to  pafs  tiM^  remfiunddr  of  hh  life  in  :a  ihixiioas  retiremexit ; 
^vriiich  dr.  Sjprat  repit&nlbs  as  the  dStdt  <tf  cSnotoe,  and  not 
of  difcaontent.  At  ftrft,  txp  the  dodory  be  was  but  fleaderiy 
]>iovided  for  fuck  a  retirement,  by  reaion  of  hb  travels^  and 
-the  afflidionsof  thepaitv  to  which  he  adhered,  which  had 
put  him4]uite  out  of  aU  the  roads  of  gain.  Yetnotwith- 
ftanding  the  Murrc^^mefs  of  his  income,  he  remained  fixed 
to  his  refolution,  having  contraded  his  defires  into  a  fmall 
KTompafs,  and  knowing  that  a  very  few  thtngls  wodd  fupply 
them  all.  But  upon  the  fettlement  of  the  peace -of  the  na- 
tion, this  hindrance  of  his  de%n  was  loon  removed  ;  for 
he  then  obtained  a  plentiful  eftate  by  the  favour  of  the  lord 
St.  Albans,  and  the  bounty  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
Thus  furniflied  for  his  retreat,  he  fpent  the  'lail  fcven  or  '  * 
4Sight  years  in  his  beloved  obfcurity,  and  poilefled  that  foil- 
tude,  which,  from  his  very  childhood,  he  had  always  moft 
pal^onately  defied.  Mn  Cowley's  .tk^orks,  efpecially  his 
efiays  in  profe  and  verfe,  abound  with  the  praifes  01  folt- 
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tiAt  2nd  retirement.  His  three  firft  eflkys  afe  on  th^  futH 
jed$  of  liberty,  folftude,  and  obfcurity :  auid  moft  of  tbe 
tranflattons  are  of  fuch  paflages  from  the  daffick  authors,  as 
diipiay  the  pleafures  of  a  country  life,  particularly,  Virgil's 
O  fortunatos  nimium,  &c.  Horace's  Beatus  ille  qui  procui, 
&c*  Claudian'sOld  man  of  Verona,  and  Martial's  Vitam  quse 
£iciunt  beatiorem,  &c.  But  his  folitude,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, had  never  agreed  fo  well  with  the  conftitution  of  his 
body,  as  of  his  mmd«  The  chief  caufe  of  it  was,  that  out 
of  hafte  to  be  gone  away  from  the  tumult  and  noiie  of 
.  the  city,  he  had  not  prepared  fo  healthful  a  fituation  in  the 
country,  as  he  might  have  done,  if  he  had  made  a  more  lei- 
fuiable  choice.  Of  this  he  foon  began  to  find  the  inconve- 
nience at  Barn-Elms,  where  he  was  affli^ed  with  a  dange- 
rous and  lingrinfi;  fever.  After  that,  he  fcarce  ever  recoveral 
his  former  health,  though  his  mind  was  reflored  to  its  per- 
feSt  vigour ;  as  may  be  feen^  (ays  dr.  Sprat,  from  his  two 
lafl  books  of  plants,  which  were  written  fince  that  time, 
and  may  at  leaft  be  compared  with  the  befl  of  his  other 
works.  Shortly  after  his  removal  to  Chertfey^  he  fell  into 
another  confuming  difeafe  :  under  which^  having  laiiguifhed 
for  fome  months,  he  feemed  to  be  prettjr  well  cured  of  its 
bad  fymptoms.  But  in  the  heat  of  the  lummer,  by  flaying 
too  long  amongft  his  labourers  in  the  meadows,  he  was  taken 
with  a  violent  defluxion  and  floppage  in  his  br^ift  and  throat. 
Tliis  he  at  firfl  negle(9:ed  as  an  ordinary  cold,  and  refufed 
to  fend  for  his  utual  phyficians,  till  it  was  paft  all  remedies; 
and  fo  in  the  end,  after  a  fortnight's  ficknefs,  it  proved  mortal 
Sprat  Uc.  (Q  jiioi^  ife  died  at  a  houfe  called  the  Porch-houfe,  in  die 
town  of  Chertfey  in  Surry,  upon  the  28th  of  July  1667^ 
in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his  age ;  and  was  buried  in  Weft- 
miniler  Abbey  near  Chaucer  and  Spencer,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  ere£led  to  his  memory,  in  Mav  1675,  by  George 
duke  of  Buckingham,  with  a  Latin  infcription  by  dr.  Spnz* 
When  kin^  Charles  IL  heard  of  his  death,  he  was  pleafed 
liiJ.  to  fa^,  **  that  mr.  Cowley  had  not  left  a  better  man  behind 

«  him  in  England." 

Befldes  mr.  Cowley's  works  already  mentioned^  we  have 
of  his,  A  propofition  for  the  advancement  of  experimental 
philofophy ;  and,  A  difcourfe,  by  way  of  vifion,  concerning 
the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He  had  defigmd 
aUb,  A  difcourfe  concerning  ilyle,  and  A  review  of  the 
principles  of  the  primitive  chriftian  church,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  death.  A  fpurious  piece,  intitled,  The  iron 
age,  was  pu^lifhed  under  his  naihe,  during  his  abfence 
>  .  '  abroad ; 
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abroad ;    of  which  he  fpeaks^  lin  the  preface  to  his  pdems^ 

with  fome  afperity  and  concecn*     ^^  I  wondered  very  much 

<^  j&ys  he,  bow  one,  who  could  be  fo  foolifh  to  write  fo 

<^  ill  verfes,  ffaould  yet  be  fo  wife  to  fet  them  forth  as  anO*> 

*^  ther  man's,  rather  than  his  own :    though  perhaps   he 

^  might  have  m^de  a  better  choice,  and  not  fathered  the 

*'  baftard  upon  fuch  a  peribn,  whofe  ftock  of  reputation  is, 

*^  I  fear,  little  enough  for  the  maintenance  of  his  ^wn  nu- 

**  merous  Intimate  offspring  of  that  kind<     It  would  hav^ 

^<  been  much  lefs  injurious,  if  it  had  pleafed  the  author  to 

*^  put  forth  f6me  of  my  writings  under  his  own  name,*  ra- 

<'  ther  than  his  own  under  mine,    tie  had  been  in  that  a 

*^  more  pardonable  plagiary,  and  had  done  lefs  wron^  by 

•♦  robbery,  than  he  does  by  fuch  a  bounty:  for  no  body 

**  can  be  juflified  by  the  imputation  even  of  another's  me- 

**  rit,  and  our  own  coarfe  cloaths  are  Uke   to  become   us 

^^  better,  (han   thofe  of  another  man's,  though   never  fo 

^^  rich.     But  thefe,  to  fay  the  truth,  were  fo  beggarly,  that 

•*  I  myfelf  was  aihamed  to  wear  them."    This  extraA  fhcws 

mr.  Cowley  to  be  as  great  a  wit  in  profe,  as  he  is  in  verfe ; 

and  mr.  Addifon  has  obfervcd,  that  of  all  the  authors  that  ever  ^P«^**w> 

wrote,  none  ever  abounded  fo  much  in  wit,  according  to  5^^'  ' 

mr.  Locke's  true  definition  of  it,  as  mr.  Cowley  :  of  which 

he  gives  fome  examples  from  his  poem,  called  The  miftrefs* 

CRANMER  (Thomas)  an  Englifh  archbifhop,  and 
memorable  for  having   endured  martyrdom    in    the    caufe 
of  proteftantifm,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  fainily  in 
Nottinghamfhire,   and  born    at  Afladlon  in   that   county^ 
upon  the  2d  of  July  i^Sg,    In  the  year  1503,  he  was   ad-^«^'*'* 
mitted  ofjefus  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  hebecamc?  5    p^*"' 
fellow;  diflinguifhing  himfelf  in  the  mean  time  by  his  un-p.  i.  Lon^t 
common  abilities  and  application  to  letters*     Soon  after  he  1694. 
-was  mafterof  arts,  he  married,  and  loft  his  feliowfhip}  but,^<>«'**^" 
Jits  wife  dying  in  child-bed  within  a  year,  he  was  sigain  ^^^^^^J^j" 
admitted  into  it«     In  the  yeae  1523,  he  was  made  a  dodor  li.  p.  tS6o. 
in  divinity.     The  moft  immediate  caufe  of  his  advan^ementc^iMs'S* 
in  the  church,  was  the  opinipri  he  gave  upon  king  Henry  the  s^rype  in4 
Vlllth's  divorce  from  Catherine  of  Spain.     For  haying,  on  ®'' ' 
^account  of  the  plague  at  Cambridge,  retired  tt>  Walthara 
Abbey  in.EfTex,  where  a  relation  cf  his  lived,  Edward  Fox 
the  king's  almoner,  and  Stephen  Gardiner  the  fecretaiv, 
happened  accidentally  to  come  to   that  houfc<  '  Here   tne 
converfation  turning  upon  the  king's  divorce,  which  was  then 
ahnofl  the  onl^thing  talkedof,  Cramier,  who  was  well  known 
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to  die  other  two^  htiog imxAto  ^^ak  vpoti  vMpoatt^ 
*  Mivered  it   as  Itif  bpfnio%  ^*  Tint  it  woitU  be  muck 
better  to  hare  this  quefiaon^  whether  a  inan  nay  narry 
fais  brother's  wife  or  no^  thfeufei  and  denied  bjr  the  d^ 
vines  tipon  the  autfaonty  oFGcd's  wonl^  than  thus  from 
year  to  year  to  prolong  the  time,  by  having  letomfe  to  the 
poper  tnat  tbcie  was  bat  oite  trodi  in  it,  whadi  the 
fcripiuw  woald  (boa  declare  and  masiifeft)  being  handled 
by  teamed  mens  and  that  aaight  be  <k>ne  as  wdl  st 
the  imiveiiilies  here  in  England,  as  at  Rome^  or  elfe» 
F«>  ibid.    «  yfhere."    This  opinion  being  oonununicaaQd  hy  <fc.  Frtt 
to  the  king,  his  majefty  approml  of  k  mudi ;  iayingt  that 
Bwnet*!     4€  The  msm  had  the  fow  by  the  liffht  «ar."    CnmoEier  rpon 
die  rdbr-    ^^  ^"^^  ^"^  ^^  ^  conrt^  made  the  kixmfs  dnplain,  placed 
v]iuit.Tal.i.  in  the  family  of  Tliomas  Boleyne  earl  of  WiltAiie  and 
F*79«        Ormond,  and  ordered  to  write  vponthe  ftd>jeA«f  thedF- 
vopoe.    He  did  fo  s  and  fliewed,  bv  the  teftinsDnieK  tif  the 
fcriptoreSy  of  Mneral  oDuncils^  and  ancient  wiitera,   that 
the  biihop  of  i&me  had  not  andiority  fdKcienc  to  di^ienfe 
wkhtke  word  of  God:  from  which  wemayteam,  that  the 
ireformation>  which  Luther  had  fet  on  Useit  in  Germany  in 
the  year  151 7$  had  alfo  made  feme  piogrefs,  in  the  hearts  of 
men  at  leaft,  here  in  England.    W  hen  ^e  hod  finilhed  his 
bode,  he  went  to  Cambridge  to  df<i3ute  iipon  that  point,  and 
5i_^  .     brought  many  over  to  his  opinion.    About  this  time  he 
*'DiM  pitfentea  to  a  living,  and  made  archdeaoon  cff*  Tauni> 
ton. 

In  the  year  1530,  he  was  fem,  wtch  feme  ocheis,  iiM 

France^  Italy,  and  Germany,  eo  difcuft  the  affair  «of  the 

kmg's  marriage.   At  Rome  he  got  his  book  prefonted  m  the 

pope,  and  omred  to  difpute  cf>enly  asainft  the  valiAfty  «f 

king  Henry's  marriage  j  but  no  body  choie  to  engage  him. 

While  he  was  at  Rome,  the  pope  ccmlftituted  him  hia  peni^ 

tentiary  throughout  England,  Irehmd,  and  Wiales;   aot  <e> 

much,  we  may  laMginey  out  of  kindnefs  and  iciped  tx>  fam, 

as  to  quiet  and  Mpeafelhat  nrformiAg  fpirit^  whidi  heind 

already  difcovered»    In  Germany  he  was  ftle  ambaffidor 

upon  the  forementioned  afiair^  and,  during  Us  refidence 

Joui.p.4i7.ther«,   married  at  Nureanfaeig  a  fecond  w^    Upon  the 

death   of  Warham,  archbiihop  of  Canterbmry,  JP  Anguil 

1532,  Cranmer  was  nomina«ed  for  his  fucceibr;  but  te 

refufcd  to  accept  of  that  dignity,  tikdefs  be  was  to  receiveit 

ibtd.p.  j6.  immediately  from  the  king  with^  thepope^s  inierveutioii* 

*"'"j^'g]~^'  He  was  confecnated    upon  the  joth*  of  Mairch  1533  ^  m, 

which  time  -he  made  an  uituftiaJ  pi^teibiq^  whidi  the 
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Carioiifi  reacter  vaaj  fise  in  the  appendix  to  Strype^s  memo* 
liads^  tec    His  deugn,  hy  this  expedient,  was  to  preferve  to  N^.  ▼.  p,g« 
hixBfelf  die  Uh^gtv  of  doing  hid  duty  to  God»  the  king,  aii4 
bis  pountrjr^  in  Ipifie  of  the  pope's  interpofitions ;  and  this 
made  him  renounce  every  claufe  in  his  oath)  which  feempd 
to  bar  him  from  it*    Upon  the  23d  of  May  15339  he  pro« 
pomuatA  t^e  iennsnce  of  divorce  between  king  Henry  and 
quoen  Catherine ;   and  lijccmfe  marri^  the  king  to  Anne 
ooleync  upon  the  28th  following:   though   lord  Herbert Aotfi&itifiM 
iaya,  in  his  hiftpiy  of  Henry  Vlfl*  thatCranmer  did  not^"^"**^> 
many  him,  but  only  was  prefenty  while  another   did  it.  ^*  ^^'' 
The  pofe  threatening  him  with  excommunication  for  hit 
fealence  j^ainfl  queen  Catherine  he  appealed  from  his  ho* 
lioels  to  a  eenenU  coundls  and  ever  after  difpyted  againfr  st^yp,  ^^i 
the  pope's  iupre^iacy,  Foi^  IM 

He  now  began  $0  a&  vigonxifly  in  the  work  of  tho  n^ 
formation :  and,  at  the  fim  &tp  fiowaids  it,  procured  ibt 
J^iUe  to  be  traodate^  into  En^^iih,   and  to  be  difper&d. 
Next  he  forwarded  thft  diflblutian  of  die  moaaflsries ;  and 
in  the  vear  15359  ps^formed  a  provtnciid  vifitaiion,  for  the 
iake  ot  racommcMidti^  the  kin£^s  fiipremacy,  which  he  did 
in  many  places  by  ppc^hing.    in  kU  fmnotis  he  fhewed, 
1.  <^  That  the  biAop  of  R^me  was  Jiot  God's  vi^ar  npon 
^^  caclb,  as  he  was  tjdcen  to  be  i  and  dedaied,  by  what 
<*  arts  he  had  iifiuped  that  authority*    2.  That  the  holi^ 
^^  nefs  ^at  iee  to  much  boafted  or,  and  by  which  name 
*<  popes  aflTeded  to  be  ftiled,  was  but  a  bolinels  in  name  ; 
^«  and  that  Aese  was  ao  fuch  hoUnefs  a£  Rome:   where  he 
^'  took  eocafion  to  launch  out  intt>  the  vices  of  the  court 
^  of  ficmt,    3*  He  inve^ed  agajnft  the  biihop  of  Rome's 
*<  kws,  which^  he  laid,  were  aiifcalled  divinae  leges,  and 
*^  focri  canopies/'    In   the  year  i£j6,  he  divorced  king^^^^ 
Henry  from  Anne  BoUyn.    In  1537,  he  vifited  his  diocefe,  fbii.V49- 
and  endeavoured  to  abgliAi  the  fuporftitious  obfcrvation  of 
hcdidays.    In  X539,  he  and  fome  biihop»  fell  under  thetb:^  p«55' 
Jpng's  difpleafure,  becaufe  thev  would  not  confent  in  par- 
jMupient*  that  the  monafteries  Aould  be  fo|^refied  for  the 
Jking's  f<Ae  ufe.    Cranmer  had  projeded,  that  out  of  the  re-*  xvd.  p^  7%. 
venues  c^thofe  nurferies  of  idleneft*  a  proviflon  ihould  be 
made  in  every  cathedrsl,  for  readers  of  divinity^  and  of. 
Greek  andHc^ew,  and  a  great  number  offtudcnts  whom 
the  biihop  mig^  tranfphmt  out  of  his  nurfery,  into  al)  the 
parts  of  his  diocefe :  but  this  de£gn  miicarried.    He  aifo  Burnet,  *M, 
Hjenuoufly  oppofed  the  aS  for  the  fix  articles,  in  the  houfe^^'*'^'^' 
of  lords,  fpeaking  three  day$  againft  it  i  and,  upon  die  paf<* 
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Strype,  ibid,  fing  of  tfiat  ftatute,  fent  away  his  wife  into  Gcrmanr;     In 

P*7»«         the  year  1540,  he  was  one  of  the  coniiniffioners   for  in- 

fpeding  into  matters  of  religion,  and  for  explaining  fome 

of  its  main  dodrines ;  and  the  book,  intitled,  A  neceflary 

eruditbn  of  any  chriftian  man,  was  the  refult  of  their  com- 

miifion* 

After  lord  Cromwell's  death,  in  whofe  behalf  he  had 
written  to  the  king,  he  retired,  and  lived  in  great  privacy. 
Ibid.  p.  S6.  not  nieddling  at- all  in  date  affairs.     In  the  year  154I9  he 
gave  orders,    purfuant  to  the  king's  dire£Hons,  for  tsdung 
away  fuperftitious  fhrince ;  and  the  year  following,  procured 
the  ad  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion^  and  the  abo- 
liihment  of  the  contrary,  which  moderated  the  rigour  of  the 
Ibi4.p.99«  fix  articles.     In  1543^    his   enemies   preferred   accufations 
againft  him,  for  oppoiing  the  fix  articles,  and  other  parts  of 
popery.     Nay,   he  was  complained  of  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, for  preaching  herefy  agaii;ift  the  facrament  of  the 
altar ;  and  alfo  in  the  privy  council,  where  the  fubftance  of 
his  accufation  was,  ^^  that  he,  with  his  learned  men,  had  fo 
**  infedled  the  whole  realm  with  their  unfavoury  doftrinc, 
^^  that  three  parts  of  the  land  were  become  abominable  he- 
f^.  veticks*     Tb^t  it  mi^t  prove  dangerous  to  the  kij^, 
^^. being  like  to  produce  fuch  commotions  and   uproars,  as 
*'  were  fprung  up  in  Germanv :  and  therefore  they  defired, 
"  that  the  archbiihop  might  be  fent  to  the  Towfer,  till  he 
**  could  be  examined.''     All  thefe  were  fuppofed  to  be  con- 
Ibid,  p.  lositrivances  of  Gardiner's,   and  would   have  been  fufficient 
i»3, 124.    ^Q  |j2.ve  ruined  him,  if  the  king  had  not  protefted  him. 

.  Upon  Henry  the  Vllltb's  deceafe,  he  was  one  of  the  re- 
gents of  the  kmgdom,  and  one  of  the  executors  of  his  will ; 
and,  upon  the  20th -of  February  1545-6,  crowned  king 
Edward  VI.  to  whom  he  had  been  godfather;  as  he  had 
been  alfo  to  the  lady  Elizabeth.  Soon  after  he  caufed  the 
homilies  to  be  compoied,  compofing  fome  of  diem  hlmfidf ; 
and  laboured  eameftly  in  promoting  the  reformation.  For 
-this  purpofe,  lie  procured  the  repeal  of  the  fix  articles }  the 
eftablifhment  of  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  and  a  new 
office  for  the  facrament ;  the  revifal  and  amendment  of  the 
other  offices  of  the  church ;  frequent  preaching ;  a  royal 
vifitation  to  infped  into  the  manners  and  abilities  of  the 
clergy ;  and  vlfited  his  own  diocefe  himfelf  for  the  fame 
Ibid.  p.  i^f,  purpofe.  In  the  year  15499  he  was  one  of  the  commiiEo- 
157, 182.  ners  for  examining  bifhop  Bonner,  with  a  power  to  im- 
priibn  or  deprive  him  of  his  biihoprack.  The  fame  year 
he  ordained  feverat  priefis  and  deacons,  according  to'tiie 

new 
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new  form  of  ordination  in  the  common  prayer  book  $  which 
through  his  care  was  now  finiflied,  and  fettled  by  z6i  of 
parliament.  A  review  was  made  of  this  book  towards  the 
end  of  the  next  year ;  and  in  1552,  it  was  printed  again 
with  amendments  and  alterations,  and  authorized  by  par- 
liament. In  1553,  he  oppofed  the  new  fettlement  of  the 
crown  upon  Jane  Gny,  and  would  no  way  be  concerned 
in  that  idSatr ;  nor  would  he  join  in  any  of  I)ud)ey's  ambi- 
tious proje£h :  however,  upon  the  death  of  Edward  VL  he  Fox,  ibid, 
appeared  for  her.  P«  i^7o» 

But  now,  after  the   acceffion   of  queen   Mary  to  the 
throne,  his  troubles    came  on   him«  apace.     He  was  iirit 
ordered  to  appear  before  the  council,  and  bring  an  inventory 
of  his  goods ;  which  he  did  upon  the  27th  of  Auguft,  when 
he  was  commanded  to  keep  his  houfe,  and  be  forth  coming. 
September  the  13th,  he  was   again  fummoned    before  the 
council,  and  ordered  to  be  at  the  ftar  chamber  the  .next 
day ;  when  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  partly  for  Bumet'i 
letting  his  hand  to  the  inftrument  of  the  lady  Jane*s  fuc-  ^^^,^^^^ 
ceffion,  and  partly  for  the  publick  offer  he  had  made  a  little  250.  '  ^* 
before,  of  juftifying  openly  the  religious  proceedings  of  the 
late  king.     November  the  3d,  he  was  attainted,  and  found  Strype>  ibid. 

fuilty  of  high  treafon,  upon  which  the  fruits  of  his  arch-  I'J^V'  ^/*' 
ifhoprick  were  fequeftred :  but  upon  his  humble  and  repeat-  iJid,  ""** ' 
ed  applica^on,  he  was  pardoned  the  treafon,  and  'twas  re- 
(blved  he  (hould  b«  proceeded  againft  for  herefy.     In  April  i^ia. 
1554,  he,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  were  removed  to  Oxford, 
in  order  for  a  publick.  difputation  with  the  papifts,  which 
was  accordingly  held  upon  the  i8th  of  that  month:  and 
two  days  after,  they  were  brought  before  the  commiilioners, 
and  aiked,  whether  they  would  fubfcribe  to  popery  ?  which 
they  unanimoufly  jrefufing,   were   condemned  as  hereticks. 
Some  of  Cranmer's  friends  petitioned  the  queen  in  his  be- 
half: putting  her  in  mind,  how  he  had  once  preferved  her 
in   her  father's  life-time.     For  the  king,  it  feeras,  was  re- 
iolved  to  fend  her  to  the  Tower,  and  to  make  her  I'uffcr  as  a 
£ub}9Ety  becaufe  fhe  would  not  obey  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
in   renouncing  the  pope's  authority  an  I   religion;  but  was 
prevented  by  Cranmers  interccilion.    This  however  had  no 
icffeA  upon  the  queen,  who  was  determined  to  give  him 
up :  and  a  new  commiflion  was  fent  from  Rome  for  his  trval 
«nd  conviction.     Accordingly^  on   the*  12th  of  September 
J  555,  be  appeared  before  the  commiilioners  at  St.  Marj'*s 
chustb*  i»  Oxford,  where  he  was  accufed  of  blafphcmy, 
p^jury^  incontinency;  andherpfy:  of  blafphemy  and  herefy, 
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fbr  bis  writings  againft  popery }  of  pei}U]y^  for  breaking  hb? 

oath  to  the  pope ;  and  of  incontinei)cy  on  account  of  hk 

Strype,  p.   j^j^  married*    At  laft  he  was  eked  to  appear  at  Rome 

^^*'  within  cishtv  days,  to  anfwer  in  perfbn :  bat  no  care  beioj 

taken  to  iena  him,  he  was,  by  an  order  from  thence,  degni* 

Ibid.  p.  375.  ded  and  deprived. 

Hitherto  the  archbifhop  had  manifefled  a  great  deal  of 
courage  and  wifdom  in  his  fufierings,  but  at  laft  human 
frailty  made  him  comc6ic  fudi  a  faiJt,  as  was  the  peauDeft 
i)Iemtfh  of  his  life  :  for,  from  various  motives,  that  eipecially 
<k  faving  his  life,  he  was  fubtily  drawii  in  bv  the  papiib,  tq 
fign  a  recantation,  wherein  he  renounced  the  proteflant  rtf- 
Itgion,  and  re-embraced  al}  the  errors  of  popery.  But  nti^ 
ther  did  this  work  at  all  upon  queen  Mary,  who  was  ftiil 
refolved  to  commit  him  to  the  flames :  and  who  foon  after 
fent  for  dr.  Cole  provoft  of  £ton^  and  gave  him  inftm- 
jua.p. sSa.^Jions  to  preparea  fermon  for  that  moumml  oecafion.  On 
the  94th  of  f  ehraarr,  a  writ  was  figaed  for  the  burning  of 
Cranmer ;  and  on  me  aift  of  March,  which  was  the  fatal 
day,  he  was  brought  to  8t.  Mary's  church,  and  placed  on  a 
kind  of  &ag^  over-againfl  the  pulpit.  While  Cole  was  ha- 
i'atnguing,  Cranmer  expreffed  great  inward  confufion ;  often 
liJFting  his  hands  and  eves  ta  heaven,  and  frequendy  pouring 
Fov,  ibid,  f,  <^^  £>ods  of  tears.  At  die  end  of  the  fermon,  wheii  Cole 
t8S6.  '  *  defired  him  to  make  an  open  profeffion  of  his  faith,  as  he 
hadpromifed  him  he  would,  he^  firft  prayed  in  the  moft  fa- 
vent  manner.  Then  he  exhorted  the  people  prefent,  not  H) 
fet  dieir  minds  upon  the  world ;  to  obev  die  oueen }  to  love 
eadi  other  $  and  to  be  charitable.  After  which  he  made  a 
confefEon  of  his  faith,  begining  widi  the  creed,  and  con* 
iduding  with  thefe  words,  *<  And  I  believe  every  wosd  and 
f*  fentence  taught  bv  oor  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift^  nis  apoftid 
f<  and  prophets,  in  the  Old  and  New  TcOament*  And  now, 
^'  added  he,  I  come  to  die  great  thing  tl^t  fo  mudi  trou- 
f  <  Uetb  my  confciencc,  more  dian  any  Alng  I  ever  did  or 
f <  faid  in  my  whole  life ;  and  that  is,  die  fetting  abroad  a 
J*  writing  contrary  to  the  truth,  whidi  I  here  now  xtr 
f^  nounce  as  things  written  with  my  hand,  contrary  to  the 
f  ^  truth  which  I  thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  fbr  fair 
f  ^  of  death,  and  to  fave  my  life  if  it  might  be ;  diat  is,  all 
5<  fuch  bills  or  papers  which  I  have  written  and  figned  with  my 
"  hand  fince  my  demdadon,  wherein  I  have  written  many 
things  untrue.  And  for  as  much  as  mjvhand  ofiended,  writing 
contrary  to  my  heart,  my  hand  fliall  firft  be  puniflttd ! 
ff  for.  may  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  fhall  be  firft  bumed..  Aa  Ibc 
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*«  the  pope,  X  refufe  him  aaChrift's  enemvaod  antichrift, 
^^  With  ^l  his  h\k  (to^h-iae:  and  as  for  d^  iacrameoti  I  be- 
^^  ikve  ftt  I  h^vp  t^^ght  in  my  book  s^^noft  ^e  btfliop  ot 
**  Wincheftcr."  Thunder-ftruck»  as  it  were,  with  thi^  un^Pox^ibid.p. 
cxpedbd  declaration,  the  enraged  popiih  crowd  ,admon!ihed'^*7* 
hini  not  to  difiemble  :  <<  Ah»  replied  he  with  tear^s  fince  I 
^^  h^ve  lived  hitherto,  I  have  been  a  t^ater  of  falfliood,  and  . 
a  lover  of  fifnplicity,  and  no^er  before  this  time  have  J 
diiTembled,"    Upon  which,  they  pulled  him  oiF  the  ^ftag^Ibid. 
with  tl^  utpiojl  fury,  and  hurried  him  to  the  place  of  hif 
^nartyrdom  pver  againft  BaUol  college  :  where  he  put  off  his 
clothe^  with  hafte,  and  fbnding  in  his  ihirt  and  without 
Ihoes,  wa$  faftened  with  a  chai|i  to  tbe  ftake.     Some  prefr 
flag  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation,  he  anfwered, 
£bewing  his  hand,  <^  This  is  the  hand  that  Wrote^  and  there- 
^'  for^  4t  Ihall  firft  fuffer  puni(bment/'  Fire  being  applied  tostrff, 
bim,  he  ftretched  out  his  right  hand  into  the  flame,  and  held  p.  ^t^* 
if  there  unmoved,  except  that  once  he  wiped  his  face  with 
it,  till  it  was  confumed  i  crying  with  ^  loud  voice,  ^^  This 
^*  bapd  hath  offended  i"  and  often  repeating  *^  This  un- 
^*  worthy  right  hand."    At  laft,  the  fire  gettii^ up,  he  toot^Totf  «tf 
expired,  never  ftirring  or  crying  out  au  the  whiles  only^^P^**^. 
keeping  his  eyes  fixed  to  }i^ven,.and repeating mpre  dum 
once  <^  Lord  Jefus  receive  ipy  fpirit/'    }tt  died  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age* 

He  was  an  opent  generous,  honeft  m^n  ^  a  lover  of  trudi, 
and  an  enemy  of  fal(hoo4  and  fuperftition.  He  ^ras  gently 
and  moderate  in  his  temiper^  and  though  heartily  zealous  ia 
the  caufe  of  the  reformation,  yet  a  friex^d  to  the  perfons  <x 
ihok  who  moft  ftrenuoufly  oppofed  it.  Thus  in  the  yeaf 
9534,  he  endeavoured  to  fave  the  Uves  of  bUhop  Fifher  and 
fir  Thomas  More }  and  afterwards,  when  Tonftall  biihop  of  stryp<^ ibli. 
Durham  came  into  trouble*  and  a  bill  was  brought  into  thep*  a^f  &>• 
hovSe  of  lords  for  attainting  him,  Cranmer  fpoke  freely, 
nay  protefted»  again^  it.  He  was  a  great  patron  of  learn- 
i^  and  ik^  uaiverfities,  and  extended  lufcare  alfo  to  thofe 
proteftant  foreknecs,  who  fled  to  England  from  the  troubles 
in  Germam  -,  uich  as  Martin  Bucer,  made  profeffor  of  divi# 
jiity,  ai»4  Paulus  Fafius,  profeffor  of  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
at  Cajnbridge}  Peter  Martyr,  i»:ofeflbr  of  divinity  at  Oxford; 
Joho  a  LofcO)  Bernardime  Ochinus,  Immapuel  Tremellius, 
Sic.  JE^  was  a  very  leaimed  man  himfelf,  and  author  of  fe-^  Aid.p.  19^, 
y^ral  works,  printed  aib^  unprinted.  His  printed  works 
are,  X.  An  account  of  mr.  Pole's  book,  concerning  king 
Kwy  tk^  Vmtb's  marriage.    2.  Letters  t^,  divers  perfons  -, 

%\^  to 


r. 
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to  king  Henry  VIII.  fecretary  Cromwell,  fir  William  CccH, 
^nd  to  foreign  dhrines.  3.  Three  difcourfes  upon  his  re- 
view of  the  king's  book,  intitled.  The  erudition  of  a  chri- 
ftian  man,  4,  Other  difcourfes  of  his.  5.  The  bifhop^s 
3ook,  in  which  he  had  a  part.  6.  Anfwers  to  the  fif- 
teen articles  of  the  rebels  in  Dcvonfhirc  in  1549.  7.  The 
examination  pf  moft  points  of  religion.  8.  A  form  for 
-the  alteration  of  the  mafs  into  a  communion,  c.  Some  of 
'the  homilies,  id.  Acatechifm,  intitled,  A  ihort  inftrudion 
to  chriftian  religion,  for  the  Angular  profit  of  children  and 
young  people,  ii.  Againft  unwritten  verities,  ii-  A 
defence  of  the  true  and  catholick  dodrine  of  the  facrament 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  &€•  13^ 
An  anfwcr  to  Gardiner  biihop  of  Winchefter,  who  wrote 
againft  the  defence,  &c.  Lond.  1551,  reprinted  i"58o. 
It  was  tranflated  into  Latin  by  fir  John  Cb^e.  Gardiner 
anfwercd,  ?ind  Cranmer  went  through  three  parts  of  a  re-* 
ply,,  but  did  not  live  to  finifh  it:  however  it  was  puUiihed. 
14.  Pr^&ce  to  the  Englifli  tranflation  of  the  Bible.  15* 
A  fpecch  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  concerning  a  general  coun* 
"*cil,*  16.  Letter  to  king  Henry  VIII.  in  juftificatipn  of 
Anne  B^leyn,'  May  3,  1535.  17.  The  reafons,  that  led 
Jiim  to  oppofe  the  fix  articles.  18.  Rcfolution  of  feme  quc- 
•ilions  coritcrning  the  facrament,  19.  Injunftions  given  at 
hjs  vi Citation  within  the  diocefe  of  Hereford.  20.  A  collec- 
tion of  paflages  out  of  the  canon  law,  to  flicw  the  neceffity 
of  refonning  it.  ir.  Some  queries  in  order  to  the  corrcd- 
.ing  of  feveral  abufcs.  22.  Concerning  a  further  reforma- 
tion, and  ;igainft.' facrilege.  23.  Anfwrers  to  fome  queriet 
concerning  confirmation,  24.  Some .  confidcrations  bilered 
to  king  Eclward  yi.  to  induce  him  to  proceed  to  a  further 
Reformation,  25.  Anfwer  to  the  privy  council,  26,  Ma- 
pifefto  againft  the  mafs. 

Tbpfc  works'  of  Cranmer's,  which  ftill  remain  In  manu- 

fcript,  are,*  i.  Two  large  volumes  of  colledions  out  of  the 

holy  fcripture,  thfe    ancient  fathers,  and  later  do6tors  and 

fchoolmen,     Thefe  are  in  the  kind's  library,     When  d\fy 

WQre  offered  to  fale,  they  were  valued  at  roo  pounds :  but 

Cafley'i  Ca-biftiop  pevcridge  and  doftor  Jane,  appraifers  for  the  king, 

uiogue  of    brought  dpwn  the  price  to  50  pounds.     2.  The  lord  Bur- 

thc  royal  i-jj^i^yj^  j^jjj  f[y,  q^  feven  volumes  more  of  his  writing.     7, 

724.  lig.  P^-  l^arnet  mentions  two  volumes  more  that  ^he  had  icen, 
Burnct'i  Af  There  arc  alfo  feveraj  letters  of  his  }fi  the  Cotton  lU 
^ift.  ofrcf.  brary. 
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CR ASHAW  (Richard)  was  the  fon  of  William  Cra- 
lliaw  an  eminent  divine,  and  educated  at  the  charter  houfe 
near  London.  He  was  thenfent  to  Pembroke  hall  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  afterwards  of  Peter-houfe,  where  he  was 
chofen  fellow  i  in  both  which  colleges  he  was  diftinguifhed 
for  his  Latin  and  Englifli  poetry.  Afterwards  he  was  eject- 
ed from  his  fellowfhip  together  with  many  others,  for  de* 
Dying  the  covenant  in  the  time  of  the  rebellion:  and  fore- 
seeing that  the  church  of  England  would  be  fubverted,  he 
changed  his  reli^on,  and  went  to  Paris,  in  hopes  of  recom- 
mending himfelt  to  fome  preferment  there ;  but  being  a 
mere  fcholar,  was  incapable  of  executing  the  new  plan  he 
had  formed.  There  he  fell  into  great  diftreis,  which  nu*. 
Cowley  the  poet  hearing  of,  very  kindly  foueht  him  out, 
gave  him  all  the  afliilance  he  could,  and  at  laft  got  him  re- 
commended to  Henrietta  Maria  queen  of  England  then  refid- 
ing  at  Paris.  Obtaining  from  her  letters  of  recommendation, 
he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  by  virtue. of  thofe  letters,  be- 
came fecretary  to  a  cardinal  at  Kome,  and  at  laft  one  of  the 
canons  or  chaplains  of  the  rich  church  of  our  lady  at  Lo- 
retto,  fome  miles  diftance  from  thence,  where  he  died  and 
^as  buried  about  the  year  1650. 

Before  he  left  England,  he  wrote  certain  poems,  indtled. 
Steps  to  the  temple ;    becaufe,  fays  the  Oxford  antiquary, 
from  whom  we  have  this  account  of  him,  '^  he  led  his  lif« 
^^  in  the  temple  of  God,  in  St.  Mary's  church  near  to  bis 
^^  college.  There,  as  we  learn  from  the  preface  to  thefe  poems, 
♦*  he  lodeed  under  TertuUian's  roof  of  an^ls.  There  he  made 
*^  his  neft  more  gladly,  than  David's  fwsmow  near  the  houfe 
^^  of  God ;  where,  like  a  primitive  faint,  he  offered  more 
''  prayers  in  the  night,  than  others  ufually  offer  in  the  day, 
^^  There  he  penned  the  faid  poems  called  Steps  to  the  temple 
*^  for  happy  fouls  to  climb  to  heaven  by.    To  the  faid  Steps 
^^  are  joined  other  poems  called  The  aelights  of  the'  mufes, 
.^^  wherein  are  fevenil  Latin  poems  ^  which,  though  of  a  mere 
^^  human  mixture,  yet  they  are  fweet,  as  they  are  innocent. 
^^  He  hath  alfo  written  Carmen  deo  noftro,  beine  hymns  and 
^^  other  facred  poems,  addreilbd  to  the  countefs  of  Denbigh.  He  Wood's 
*«  was  excellent  in  five  languages  befides  his  mother  tongue,  Athen.  Oi- 
^«  namely,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifli."  W  e  J^gy*''  "•  ?• 
cannot  leave  mr.  Crafhaw  however  without  obferving,  that, 
as  great  a  faint  as  he  was,  yet  the  time,  manner,  and  other 
circumflances  of  his  convemon  to  popery  have  left  fome  lit'> 
tie  blemifh  upon  his  holinefs,  as  they  certainly  give  room  to 
fufpcd  the  fmcerity  and  uprightnefs  of  his  motives. 

.  '  •    "^  CRATINUS, 
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CRATINUS5  an  ancient  comic  poet,   of  wbom  we 

ikould  ha^e  known,  next  to  nothing,  had  not  Q^intixUMii, 

'  Horace^  and  Perfius,  medtkincd  him  and  Eupolist  tQgethee 

with  Ariftophanes,    as  the  great  mafters  of  what  we  call 

the  antient  comedy. 

Cratinus,  the  eider  of  the  two,  was  famous  in  the  Sift 
olympiad,  fome  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  Ariftopb^t>. 
He  was  an  Athenian  faorn^  and,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  fytm 
ati  bis  long  life  in  his  own  native  city  :  whcre^  if  he  did  not 
invent  comedy,  he  was  at  leaft  the  firft  who  brought  it  in* 
to  fome  form  and  method^  and  made  it  fit  for  the  entettain-^ 
ment  of  a  civil  s^dience.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  the  art, 
under  this  firft  rdBneaient,  retained  too  many  marks  of  it« 
rude  original.  Perfons  and  vices  were  expofed  in  barefaced 
iatire,  and  the  chief  magiftrates  of  the  commonwealth  ridi* 
culed  by  name  upon  the  ftage :  as  we  find  in  Plutarch's  life 
of  Perides,  fcveral  pa&ges  out  of  Cratinus's  plays,  whoe 
he  refledied  bcMly  on  tlut  great  generaL  Crattnus  afipears 
to  have  been  an  eicceffive  dnnker;  and  the  excufe  he  gave 
for  the  vice  was,  that  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to  warm 
kts  hncy,  and  to  put  a  foul  intx>  hia  verfe.  Hence  Horace^ 
in  the  19th  epifUe  of  the  firft  book,  quotes  his  authority  t» 
flieW)  what  fliort*lived  creatures  the  offspring  o{  water  po- 
ets commonly  prove :  and  for  the  fame  reafbn,  Ariftophanes 
in  his  Irenl^y  has  given  us  a  pleafant  account  of  Cratinus's 
death ;  when  he  fays  that  it  was  caufed  by  a  fatal  fwoon, 
at  the  fight  of  a  noble  cafls  of  wine  fplit  in  (neces,  and  wafli* 
ing  the  ftreets.  The  time  of  his  death  is  preferved  in  the 
fame  jeft  of  Ariftophanes,  and  referred  to  the  year,  in  which 
the  Lacedemonians  firft  hefet  Athens  ;  namely,  in  the  37th 
olympiad*  Suidas  tells  us,  that  he  wcote  twenty  one  plap ; 
leaving  only  this  fhort  defcription  of  his  excellenctesp  cbat 
he  was  ^<  iplendid  and  bright  in  his  charadliers/' 

Eupoiis  wa^  an  Athenian  too,  and  followed  die  fione 
profeffion  of  diverting  the  common  people  with  the  vices  and 
mifcarriages  of  their  govemoufs.  He  was  hut  feventeen 
years  old  when  he  ventured  upon  the  theatre ;  where  he 
feems  to  have  been  more  fevere  and  imptttial  thairCradnus^ 
For  Perides  and  Cimon  being  the  two  oppofTte  patriots^  and 
leading  men  in  thofe  times,  Eupolis  (pared  neither  partvi 
whereas  Cratinus,  though  he  expofed  Pericles,  ^  Ihewed  a 
great  refpeA  for  Cimon,  and  commended  hrni  in  fome 
verfes,  which  are  dted  by  Phttanrh.  £upolis,  according  to 
Suidas^  peri(hed  bv  fliipwreck  in  tbtt  war  widi  the  Lacede^ 
^oniansi  on  whica  occ^ipn  It  w|^  ^crw^rds  |mhlicU|r  por 

^bitc4, 
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iiiibited,  jtliat  a  poet  fhould  ferve  in  war.    Cicero  obferves 
jt  to  be  a  coimnoA  notion,  that  Eupolis  was  thrown  into  the  Ad.  Attic» 
fea  by  Alcibi^pdes,  for  traduoing  him  in  one  of  his  plap :  *•  ^  ^' 
but  adds  witha},  that  Eraflothenes  had  confuted  this  vulgar '' 
error,  by  giving  a  lift  of  the  comedies  which  he  wrote,  af-? 
ter  the  time  pitched  on  for  that  misfortune.    He  was  the  au- 
thor of  leventeen  plays  ;  but  nothing  of  his,  no  more  than  of 
Cratinus,  is  extant. 

CR^TtpPUS,  pronounced  by  Cicero  to  be  by  far 
|he  greateft  of  all  the  peripatetick  philofophers  he  ever  heard,  ds  nmvttU 
was  of  Mitylene,  and  taught  philofophy  there.    He  went  c  j. 
aftetwards  to  Athens,  where  he  followed  the  fame  profeffion ; 
and  amongft  his  difciples  had  Cicero*s  fon.     Cicero  had  an  cicer.  offie. 
high  efteenli  for  him»  find  prevailed  upon  Csefar  to  grant  him  ^^'^  >nii. 
the  freedom  ef  Rome :  and  afterwards  engaged  the  Areopa- 
gus to  make  a  decree,  by  which  Cratippus  was  defired  to 
continue  at  Athens,  as  an  ornament  to  the.  city,  and  to  read 
lefhires  to  the  youdi  there.   We  may  be  fure,  that  thefe 
Jedures  muft  have  been  very  inftruftive  and  engaging,  fmce 
Brutus  went  to  hear  them,  when  he  was  preparing  for  the 
war  againft  Marc  Antony.    Cratippus  had  the  art  of  making 
htmfelf  agreeable  to  his  difciples,  and  of  pleafmg  them  by 
his  converiation,  which  was  free  from  that  pedantick  gravi- 
ty, fo  common  to  men  in  his  fituation.    This  appears  from 
a  letter  of  young  Cicero,  where  there  is  the  following  paf- 
fage :   ♦*  iLnow  then,   that  Cratippus  loves  me  not  as  a 
^*  difciple,  but  as  a  fon  ;  and  as  I  am  very  well  pleafed  to 
**  hear  his  ledures,  fo  I  am  extremely  delighted  with  the 
f  *  fweetnefs  of  his  temper,     I  prevail  with  him  whenever 
*'  I  can,  to  fup  with  me ;  and  this  being  now  cuftomary, 
?*  he  comes  often  to  us  unawares,  when  we  are  at  fupper, 
^'  and  laying  aiide  his  philofophick  gravity,  he  Is  fo  kind  as 
^*  to  laugh  andjoke  with  us."    There  are  other  proofs  be-  cic.  ad  fam. 
(ide  this,  that  Cratippus  was  a  man,  who  underftood  life  as  I  xvi.  cp. 
well  as  philofophy.     After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  Pompey*'* 
went  to  Mitylene ;  where  the  inhabitants  paid  their  refpedra 
to  him^  and  Cratippus  among  them.     Pompey  complained, 
as  Plutarch  tells  us,  and  difputed  a  little  upon  divine  provi-inPompeio. 
dence;  but  Cratippus  gently  yielded  to  him,  giving  him  hopes 
of  better  times,    left,  he  mould  have  tired  and  vexed  him, 
with  anfwering  and  refuting  his  oligcftions.  If  Cratippus  had 
been  a  pedant,  and  his  knowledge  had  not  extended  beyond 
fchool  learning,  he  would  have  followed  Pompey  till  he  went 
on  bofffd,  and  would  *havc  had  the  laft  word.    He  would 

have 
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have  pu(hed  his  commoiw(>lace  arguments  to  the  lafi  reply  ; 
and  would  have  taken  more  pride  in  vanquiihng  him  in 
a  difpute,  than  Cxfar  had  in  a  drawn  battle.  Cradppus 
wrote  fome  pieces  about  divination :  and  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  fame  with  him,  whomTertuUian,  in  his  book  De  aaiixia, 
has  ranked  among  the  writers  upon  dreams. 

CREECH  (Thomas)    eminent  for  his  tranflations  of 
ancient  authors  both  in  profe  and  verfe,  was  fon  of  Thomas 
Creech^  and  born  at*  filandford  in  Dorfetfhire  in,  the  year 
General       1 659.     He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning   under  tnr. 
jiOionvf.   Qyxxgzxivcn  of  Sherboume,  to  whom  he  afterwards  dedicated 
a  translation  of  one  of  Theocritus's  Idylliums;  and  entered 
a  commoner  of  Wadham   college  in  Oxford,  in  the  year 
Atliane       ^^yS-    ^^'  Wood  tells  us,  that  his  father  was  a  gentle- 
Oxon.         man ;  but  mr.  Qiles  Jacob  fays,  in  his  Lives  and  charaiSiers 
Tol.  ii.  col.  Qf  ^  fjjg  Englifh  poets,  that,  his    parents    circumftances 
1721!      *  ^^^  being  fufficient  to  fupport  him  through  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, his  difpofition  and  capacity  for  learning  raifed  him  up 
a  patron  in  colonel  Strangeways,  whofe  generofity  fupplied 
▼e!>i-p.3^^^^^  defe(9;.     Be  that  as   it  will,  nu-.  Creech  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  much  -,  and  was  accounted  a  good  philofopher  and 
Athens      poet,  and  afevere  ftudent.     June  the  13th  1683^  he  to<^ 
Oma.        a  mailer  of  arts  degree,   and  not  long  after  was    ele<3ed 
probationer  fellow  of  All-fouls  college  5  to  which,  mr.  Jacob 
obferves,  the  great  reputation  acquired  by   his   tranflation 
of  Lucretius  recommended  him.     Mr.  Wood  tells  us,  that 
upon  this  occafion  he  gave  Angular  proofs  of  his  claiScal 
learning  and  philofophy  before  his  examiners.     He  now  be- 
gan to  be  well  known  by  the  works  he  publifhed ;  but  fa- 
ther Niceron  obferves,  in  his  Memoires  pour  fervir  a  Thiftoire 
des  hommes  illuftres,  that  they  were  of  no  great  advantage 
^    '      '    to  his  fortune,  fmce  his  circumftances  were  always  indiffe- 
rent.    In  the  year  1701,   having  taken    holy   orders,   he 
was  prefented  by  his  college   to  the  living  of  Welling  in 
Hertfordfliire ;  but  before  he  left  Oxford,  he  unfortunately 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.     The  motives  of  this  fgtal  ca- 
taftrophe  are  not  certainly  known.     Monfieur  Bernard,  in 
Pcof  Sept.  his  NouvcUcs  de  la  republique  des  lettres,  informs  us,  that 
>7«-         in  the  year  170c,  mr.  Creech  fell  in  love  with  a  woman, 
who  treated  him  contemptuoufly,  though  fhe  was  complai- 
fant  enough  to  others ;  that,  not  being  able  to  digeft  this 
lifage,  he  was  refolved  not  to  furvive  it ;  but  that  he  bang^ 
himfelf  in  his  ftudv,  in  which  fituation  he  was  found  three 
days  after,     Mr.  Jacob  gives  4  different  ^c^owt  of  this  af* 

fiair, 
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fair.  He  fays  nothing  of  the  particular  manner  of  his  death, 
but  only  that  he  unfortunately  made  away  with  himfelf : 
which  he  afcribes  to  a  naturally  morofe  and  fplenetick  tem- 
per, too  apt  to  defpife  the  unaerftandings  and  performances 
of  others.  "  This,  fays  mr.  Jacob,  made  him  lefs  efteemed, 
♦*  than  his  great  merit  deferved;  and  his  refentmcnts  on 
•'  this  account  frequently  engaged  him  in  thofe  heats  andJ*^'  '^^ 
^*  difputes,  which  in  the  end  proved  fetal  to  him." 

We  will  now  give  an   account  of  mr,  Creech's    tranfla- 
tions ;  for  we  do    not  find    him  to  have  been  the  author 
of  any  original  works,    t  •  A  tranflation  of  Lucretius,  printed 
in  OiStavo  at   Oxford  16825  ^md  repiinted  the  year   after. 
A  certain    writer  treats    mr.  Creech  with  great  feverity, 
oti  account  of  his  tranflation  ;  for  having  obferved,  that  the 
only  book  now  in  being,  which  from  one  end  to  the  other 
is  an  open  defence  of  atheifm,  is    that  of  Lucretius,   he 
tells  us,  that  "  this  moft  mpious  book  in  Charles  the  IId*s 
**  reign  was  with  infinite  pains  turned  into  Englifli  verfe, 
**  that  the  fmoothnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  the  metre  might  , 
•*  fupply  what  was  wanting  in  the  argument ;  that  the  ele- 
**  gance  of  the  expreflion,  the  melodious  harmony  of  num- 
*'    bcrs,   and  all  thofe    other  bewitching  beauties,   which 
**  attend  good  poetry,  might  infenfibly  inltill  the  poifon  into 
**  the  minds  of  unthinking  people,  efpecially  of  the  youth, 
**  whofe  imagination  is  generally  too  ftrong  for  their  reafon, 
**  and  their  fancy  too  powerful  for  their  judgment.  And  this 
*'  celebrated  tranflation  was  not  only  made  by  an  Oxford  fcho- 
♦*  lar,-  who  was  thereupon  preferred,  but  it  was  licenfed  by  the 
**  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  looked  oh  as  a  raw  lad, 
*'  that  had  not  read  the  Lucretius  of  Creech,  who  died,  as 
•*  he  lived,  like  a  trueatheifl ;  but  being  a  high  church  prieft, 
**  his  murdering  himfelf  was  not  made  to  pafs  for  a  judge- 
*'  ment."    In  the  mean  time  the  tranflation  is  allowed  to  Nation  ▼lo- 
be a  good  one,  whatever  might  be  the  guilt  of  the  tranflator.  "^i^*^',^  ^"T™ 
Mr.  Dryden,  in  the  preface  to  the  mifcellany  poems,   which  o„**,5?^g'jj 
were  publifhed   by  him,  fpeaks  of  it  in  the  highefl  terms  in  «l*ie 
of  approbation,    calling   mr.  Creech  The    ingenious    and  p»»pWet, 
learned  tranflator  of  Lucretius ;  and  every  body  elfc  enter-  ttprefc„'^ 
tained  the  fame  opinion  of  it.     In  the  edition  of  1714  intionof  the 
two  volumes  8vo,  all  the  verfes  of  the  text,  which  mr.  Creech  prefcnt  ftate 
had  left  untranflated,   particularly  thofe  in  the  4th    t^ook  ^^/^^'f^^":. 
about  the  nature  of  love,  arc  fupplied  ;  and  many  new  notes  p.  '^^,Lotid\ 
^dded  and  intermixed  by  another  hand,  by  way  of  forming  ';"»• 
a  complete  f3rftem  of  the  Epicurean  philofophy.     New  notes,  Sre  yref.  to 
we  fay:  for  mr.  Creech  had  publifhed  m   1695  an  edition **"* **^^^- 
of  Lucretius  in  Latin,  with  notes,  which  were  afterwards 
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printed  at  the  end  of  the  EnglHh  traiifladoti« 
edition  of  this,  much  enlarged,  waspublifh^l  inijiy  ia 
.  8vo*  2.  In  the  year  1684,  he  publithed  a  tranflaaon  of 
Horace  ;  in  which  however  he  has  omitted  Tome  few  odes. 
As  to  the  fatiresy  he  was  advifed,  as  he  tells  us  in  h- 
preface,  ''  To  turn  them  to  our  own  time ;  fince  Ron). 
«(  was  now  rivalled  in  her  vices,  and  parallels  for  hypj- 
^^  crify,  profanenefs,  avarice,  and  the  like^  were  eafy  to  be 
^  found.  But  thofe  crimes,  he  declares,  were  out  of  h- 
acquaintance ;  and  iince  the  charadler  is  the  iame  vvho« 
ever  the  perfon  is,  he  was  not  fo  fond  of  bein^  hrited, 
^^  as  to  make  any  difobliging  application.  Such  pams,  fays 
*<  he,  would  look  like  an  impertinent  labour  to  find  a  dung^ 
^<  hill,  only  that  I  might  fatisiy  an  unacoountable  hu- 
*'  mour  of  edifying  one  man's  face,  and  beipatteriag  ano« 
"  ther." 

Thefe  are  mr.  Creech's  capital  performances^  but  he 
trtnflated  feveral  other  things  o{  a  imaller  kind,  as,  3.  The 
idylliums  of  Theocritus  with  Rapin's  Diicourlie  of  pafionds, 
Oxford  16844  8vo.  4.  The  fecond  elegy  of  Ovid's  £rft 
hook  of  elegies ;  The  fixth,  feventh,  ei^th,  and  twelfth 
ef  the  fecond  book ;  The  ftory  of  Lucretia,  out  of  his 
book  De  faftis ;  and  the  fecond  and  third  of  Vii]gil's  Ec- 
logues; printed  in  A  collection  of  mifcellany  poems  at 
London  ih  1684.  5.  The  thirteenth  fatyr  of  Juvenal, 
with  notes.  Printed  in  the  EfLglifli  tranAation  of  the  iatyp 
of  Juvenal  and  Perfius,  publiined  at  London  in  1693  ifl 
folio.  6.  A  tranflation  into  Engliih  oftbe  verfes  prefixed 
to  mr.- Quint inie's  Complete  gardener.  7.  The  lives  of 
Solon,  Pelopidas,  and  Cleomenes  from  Plutarch.  8.  The 
life  of  Pelopidas  from  Cornelius  Nepos.  0.  Laconick  apopl^ 
thegms,  or  remarkable  iayings  of  the  ^artans^  from  Plur 
tarch.  10.  A  dlfcourfe  concertiing  Socrates's  Dapmon,  and 
the  two  firft  books  of  the  Sympofiacs,  from  Plutarch.  Thefe 
tranflations  from  Plutarch  were  publifbed  in  the  Engltfii 
tranflation  of  his  lives  and  morals,  zx.  A  tranflation  of 
Alaniiius's  Aflronomicon. 

CRELLIUS  (John)  a  moft  celebrated  Socinian,  and 
next  in  dignity  to  oocinus.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1590 
in  a  village  near  Nuremberg.  After  he  was  educated  there, 
he  embraced  the  doArines  of  Socinus ;  but  the  coun* 
try  where  he  lived  not  tolerating  a  liberty  of  confcience,  he 
panted  after  a  freer  air,  ^^  ubi  fcntire  quae  velict,  ic  quae  {tn- 
**  tiret  dic^re  liceret ;"  *'  where  he  might  thipk  what  be 
,  •*  plcakdi 
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^<  pkafed^  and  ipeak  what  fae  thGUglit,**  as  the  writer  of  hia 
life  c^refies  it.  He  went  into  Poland  therefore  in  16 12, 
vfh&ee  the  unitarians  had  a  icbool,  in  which  he  hecame  pro- 
fdSbr^  and  wtis  ftterwards  made  rainiiler.  He  has  writtefi 
iev^ral  tracts  i^pon.  the  New  Teftament,  and  an  anfwer  to  a 
book  of  Grotius'%  intitled  De  fatisfadtione  ChriAi,  which 
Grotius  drew  «p  againft  the  do^me  o(  Fauftus  Socinus* 
He  wrote  allfo  a  book  of  AKHak)  in  which  he  is  charged 
with  oiaiiitaining,  that  it  is  lawful  for  men  upon  certain 
occafions  to  beat  their  wives  $  which^  if  tnie,  would  proba- 
hij  expofe  him  moce  to  the  refendneiit  of  the  ladies,  than  all 
hia  other  fingularities  of  opinion.  He  died  at  RaoDvaa  of  an 
c^idemick  fever  in  the  fortj-^hird  year  of  his  age.  ^ethe  life 

He  was  a  aian  of  very  unoonmon  abilities,  and  is  AHow-p^^i;^'^]^ 
mi  to  h»pe  beea  6>  by  m>fe,  who  cannot  ibe  fufpe&ed  of  the  the  recond 
Icaft  jsaitialtty  to  hiitu     '^  I  thank  you,  lays  Grotius,  for^<><^«<^ 
*<  y«wr  letter  akid  the  kind  prefent  of  your  hook.     I  am  re-  ^^^^ 
^^  folved  tb  read  ^over  and  ovei:  a^aia  whatever  jwi  ihall  loaorNAu 
^^  vrfite,  as  I  am  fiire  I  cannot  do  it  but  with  greatadvan- 
^^  tage  to  tt^tlf*    When  I  received  your  letter,  I  was  in* 
^  tent  i^n  your  commentary  on  the  opiftle  to  the  Gala* 
^^  tians.    You  have  very  ha{i^y  hit  i^poa  the  fcope  and  do- 
"*'  fign  of  this  epiiUe,  and  Hmva  the  connexion  which  plain* 
<^  ly  runs  through  it."    And  in  another  place,  ipeaking  of 
Crellius's  hook  a^nft  himfelf,    he  owns  it  to  he  writtea 
withgreaitmodefty  and  erudition,  though  he  4oes  not  apjurove 
che  fentiments  ^xxntained  in  it.  Crotivt  t^ 

^  CjkUius,  fays  father /Simont  is  agramffiarian,  aphilc4b*i^'^*^ '- 
^  pher,  and  a  divine  throujg^KHtt.  He  has  a  wonderful  addre&  ^2.'^'^' 
in  adapting  St  Paul's  words  to  his  ovm  prejudices.    He 
fupports  the  do£brines  of  his  ifeA  with  fo  muc|i  fubtilty, 
that  he  does  not  feem  to  fay  any  thing  of  himfelff  hut.  lz>  „. 
**  make  the  fcrqitures  fpeak  for  hiiii,  even  where  ^di^  are  SqJc  d^t^** 
**  moft  aeainft  him.'*    Thefe  are  .pvodigioul  tbings  £u  men  phncipaux 
to  lay  o?  one  another,  who  are  all  the  while  at  variance  «<»nin«Q' 
about  the  fundamentals  of  religion :  e^ieciaUy  if  we  confider,  ^^^  ^ 
how  common  it  is  for  them  to  wi&  one  another  damned,  teftament, 
only  for  difagreeing  perhaps  about  fi>me  minute    circum- &c,  par 
Aances.  ^^'  Si- 


moA. 


O  R  O FT  (Hb&bbet)  an  eminent  prelate  dt  the  church 
of  England,  and  third  fen  of  fir  Herbert  Ceoftof  Croft-caftle 
in  Herefordihire,  was  defcended  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
born  Odlober  the  i8th  1603,  at  Great  Milton  near  Thame 
in  Orvfordihire,  in  the  |ioiiie  of  fir  William  Green  ;  his  mo- 
th^ 
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Bngiifli  ba-  tfier  being  then  on  a  journey  to  London.     At  tRirteen  ytstti 
ronettag%'    ^f  j^g^  j^g  ^j^g  fcnt  to  Oxford,  but  upon  his  father's  turning 
Tvjl^'  '*     papiS,  and  becoming  a  lay  brother  in  the  BenediSine  mona** 
ftery  at  Douay,  he  was  removed  from  Oxford^  and  carried 
over  thither.     After  fome  fhort  ftay  at  Douay,  he  was  fcnt 
to  the  Englifli  college  of  jefuits  at  St.  Omers ;  where  he 
was  not  only  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome^  but  pcr- 
fti^.  fuaded  alfo  to  enter  into  the  order.    Some  time  before  bis  fa- 

ther's death,  which  happened  above  five  years  after  his  going 
abroad,  he  was  by  him  fent  back  into  England,  in  order  to 
tranfa6l  fome  family  affairs  ;  and  becoming  happily  acquaint- 
ed with  Morton,  Difliop  of  Durham,    he  was  by  his  argu- 
ments reclaimed  to  the  church  of  England.     At  the  defire  of 
dr.  Laud  he  went  a  fecond  time  to  Oxford,  and  was  admit- 
Athen.        ted  z  ftudent  of  Chrift-Church  ;   and  the  univerfity  gene* 
Oxon.Yol.   roufly  allowing  the  time  he  had  fpent  abroad  to  be  reckoned^ 
ii.  col.  865.  ^  jf  1^^  j^^j  refided  there,  he  foon  after  took  a  bachelof  of 
divinity's  degree,  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became  mi- 
nifter  of  a  church  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and   refior  of  Hard- 
ing in  Oxfordfliire.     In  Auguft  1639,  he  was  collated   to  a 
prebend  in  the  church  of  Salifbury  ;  and  the  year  after,  took 
a  dodor  of  divinity's  degree,  being  then  chaplain  in  ordinary 

Wood's      ^o  ^^^  ^^^S'     '^^^  '^"^^  y^^'"  ^^  ^^  made  a  prebendary  of 
Fafti,  vol.  i.  Worceftcr,  and  the  year  after  canon  of  Windfor.     In  1 644 
ool.  284.      }|^  ^^^s  nominated  dean  of  Hereford,  where  he  married  mrs* 
Anne  Brown,  the  daughter  of  his  predeceflbr ;  though  one 
would  think  that  was  a  feafon,  in  which  a  man  would  have 
kept  himfelf  as  clear  of  incumbrances  as  he  could ;  he  efpe- 
cially,  who  was '  in  conftant  peril  of  his  then  fmall  fortune, 
Waikw't     and  fometimes  of  his  life.     He  fufftred  extremely  for  his  loy- 
fufFcringi  of  ^Ity  to  CWles  I.  but  at  fength,  in  the  year  1 659,    by  the 
F. V.  p^tl.  fucceflive  deaths  of  his  two  eider  l)rothers>  became  pofreficd 
'  of  the  family-eftate.     At  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  he 
was  reinftated   in    his  preferments  5   and  upon  the  27th  of 
December  1 661,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Hereford,  which  he 
never  would  quit,  though  he  was  offered  a  better  fee  more 
than  once.     He  became  afterwards,   about   the  year  1667, 
dean  of  the  royal  chapel,  which  he  liel^  to  1669,  and  then 
refigned.it;  being  weary  of  a  court  life,  and  finding  but  lit- 
tle good  efFefis  from  his  pious  endeavours.     He  then  retired 
to  his  diocefe,  where  he  lived  an  example  of  that  difcipline, 
he  was  ftrift  in  enjoinirig  others  •,  and  was  extremely  beloved 
for  his  conftant  preaching;  hofpitable  temper,- and  extenfivc 
charity.     He  was  very  intent  upon  reforming  fome  things  in 
the  church,  which  he-thought  abufcs,  and  not  tending  to 
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edification  in  the  leaft.  He  was  very  fcnipulous  in  his  man- 
ner of  admitting  perfons  into  holy  orders,  and  more  efpeci- 
ally  to  that  of  the  priefthobd  ;  and  he  refufed  to  admit  any 
prebendaries  into  his  cathedral  church,  except  fuch  as  lived 
within  bis  diocefe,  that  the  duty  of  the  church  might  not  be 
negleded,  and  that  the  addition  of  a  prebend  might  be  a 
comfortable  addition  to  a  fmall  living.  Thefe  feem  to  have  Achen. 
been  good  refolutions ;  and  it  is  faid,  he  continued  inflexible  Oimu 
in  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  not  (o  intent  upon  his  private 
concerns  in  his  diocefe,  but  that  he  ihewed  himfelf  ready  to- 
ferve  the  publlck,  as  often,  as  he  thought  it  in  his  power. 
Accordingly  in  the  year  1675,  when  the  quarrel  with  the 
nonconformifts  was  at  its  height,  and  the  breach  fo  artfully 
widened,  that  the  papifts  entertained  hopes  of  entering 
through  it,  he  publiflied  a  piece,  intitled.  The  naked  truth  ; 
oTy  the  true  ftate  of  the  primitive  church,  4tq.  which  was 
printed  at  a  private  prefs,  and  addrefled  to  the  lords  and 
.commons  aflembled  in  parliament.  This,  though  no  more 
than  a  fmall  pamphlet  of  four  or  five  fheets,  made  a  prodi- 
gious noife,  and  was  read  and  Iludied  by  all  people  of  fenfe 
and  learning  in  the  kingdom.  The  author's  defign  in  it  Ibid, 
was  to  try>  whether  the  legiflature  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  take  any  meafures  for  reconciling  the  differences  among 
proteftants,  and  for  fecurins  the  church  againft  the  attempts 
of  papifts.  He  begins  wim  articles  of  faidi ;  and  having 
ihewn  the  danger  of  impofing  more  than  are  neceflary,  efpe- 
cially  as  terms  of  communion^  he  proceeds  next  through  all 
the  great  points  in  difpute  between  the  church  of  England, 
and  uiofe  that  diflent  from  her :  labouring  to  prove  through- 
out, that  proteftants  diflFer  about  nothing,  that  can  truly  be 
ftiled  eflential  to  religion,  and  diat,  for  the  fake  of  union, 
compliances  would  be  more  becoming  as  well  as  more  ef- 
fectual, than  enforcing  uniformity  by  penalties  and  perfe- 
cution.  The  whole  is  written  in  a  fpirit  of  piety,  and  with 
great  force  of  argument :  neverthelefe  it  was  attacked  with 
great  zeal  by  the  intolerant  part  of  the  clergy,  and  fome  of 
them  wrote  againft  it  furioufly :  Dr.  Turner,  mafter  of  St. 
^ John's  college  in  Cambridge,  particularlv,  in  his,AnImad- 
verfions  on  a  pamphlet,  called  The  nakea  truth,  1676,  4to. 
This  was  anfwered  by  the  famous  Andrew  Marvell,  in  a 
piece,  intitled,  Mr.  Smirke,  or  the  divine  in  mode ;  in  which 
he  ridicules  the  animadverter  with  his  ufual  life  and  fpiri^ 
and  giyes  the  following  charader  of  bifhop  Croft's  work. 
*<  It  is  a  treatife,  fays  he,  which,  if  not  for  its  oppofer. 

Vox.,  m.  LI  needs 
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*'  needs  no  commendation,  being  writ  with  that  eviienoe 
*'  and  demonftration  of  truth,  that  all  fober  men  cannot  but 
**  give  their  affent  and  confent  to  it  una(ked.  It  is  a  book 
**  of  that  kind,  that  no  chriftian  fcarce  can  pcrufe  it,  writh- 
^'  out  wifbing  himfelf  to  have  been  the  author,  and  almoft 
^*  imagiiling  that  he  is  fo  :  the  conceptions  therein  being  of 
*'  fo  eternal  idea,  that  every  man  finds  it  to  be  but  a  copy 
*•  of  the  original  in  his  own  mind."  Many  other  paxiv- 
phlets  were  written  againft  the  Naked  truth  ;  but  the  au- 
thor did  not  vouchfafe  them  any  reply,  truth  and  publick  fer- 
vice,  not  vain  wrangling  and  debate,  benig  the  points  he 
had  in  view.  It  was  reprinted  in  the  year  1680,  and  many 
times  fince. 

This  was  the  firft  thing  tifhop  Croft  publiflied^  except 
two  fcrmons  :   one  on  Ifaiah,  ch.  xxvii.  ver*  laft,  preached 
before  the  houfe  of  lords  upon  the  faft-day,  February  the 
4th,   1673;  the  other  before  the  king  at  Whitehall,  April 
the  1 2th,    1674,    on  Philipp.  ch.  i.  ven  21.     In  the  year 
1678  he  publiihcd   a  third  fermon,  preached  upon  the  4th 
of  November  at  the  cathedral  church  in.  Hereford,  and  in- 
titled,  A  fecond  call  to  a  farther  humiliation.     The  year  af- 
ter he  publiftied  a  Letter  written  to  a  friend  concerning  po- 
pifh  idolatry :  and  alfo  a  fecond   impreilion  corre<£iedy  with 
additions,  of  his  Legacy  to  his  diocefe  ;  or  a  fhort  determi- 
nation of  all  controverfies  we  have  with  thepapiAsby  God's 
holy  word,  4to.     After  the  epiftle  to  all  the  people  within 
his  diocefe,  efpccially  thofe  of  the  city  of  Hereford,  comes  a 
preface  j  then  three  fermons  upon  John  v.  39.  **  Search  the 
**  fcriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life  ;"  and 
laftly,  a  Supplement  to  the  preceding  fermons,  together  with 
a  trad  concerning  the  holy  facramcnt  of  the  Lord's  fupper, 
promifed  in  the  preface.     This  work  was  calculated  by  hnn 
to  prefervc  the  people  of  his  diocefe  from  the  fnares  of  po- 
pifli  miffionaries,    who  were  then  very  a£live  all  over  the 
kingdom.     In  the  year  1685,  ^^  publimcd  fome  animadver- 
fions  on  a  book,  intitled,  The  theory  of  the  earth;  and  in 
1688,  A  fhort  difcourfe  concerning  the  reading  his  majefty's 
late   declaration   in   churches.     This,    which  was  the  laft 
employment  of  his  pen,  was  (hewn  by  a  certain  courtier  to 
king  James  ;  who  ordered  fo  much  of  the  dilcourfe,  as  con- 
cerned the  reading  of  the  declaration,  to  be  publiflied  to  the 
world,  ahd   the  reft  to  be  fupprcffed,    as  being  contrary  to 
the  views,  with  which  that  declaration  had  been  fct  furth, 
Oxon"*      ^^  ^^  remarkable  of  this  excellent  prelate,  that  he  had  taken 
a  refolution   fome  years  before  his  death,    of  refigning  his 
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1li(ho{)rtck  ;  to  which,  it  feems,  he  was  moved  by  fomc  fcrii* 
pies  of  confcience.     His  motives  he  exprefied  in  a  long  let- 
ter to  the  learned  dr.  Stillingfleet ;  who  however,  in  an  an-  Mirccllana* 
fwer,  fatisfied  his  confciencej,  and  difpofed  him  to  continue  ^'^frs  by 
his  epifcopal  charge  with  his  ufual  earncftnefs  and  vigour,  dr.  Stil  ing* 
He  died  at  his  palace  at  Hereford,  on  the  i8th  of  May  1691^  ^"f*  »735* 
and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  there,  where  there  remains  ^*^°"  P'  '"^ 
this  fliort  infcription  over  his  grave-ftone.     Depofitum  Her- 
bert! Croft  de  Croft  epifcopi  Herefordenfis,  obiit  18  die  Mail 
A.  D.  1697,    aetatis   fuse  88,    in  vita  conjundli  :    that  is^ 
Here  are  depoiited  the  remains  of  Herbert  Croft  of  Croft^ 
bifliop  of  Hereford,  who  died  May  i8>  1691,  in  the  88th 
year  of  his   age,  in  life  united."    The  laft  words,  "  in 
**  life  united,"  allude  to  his  lying  next  dean  Benfon,  at  the 
bottom  of  whofe  grave-ftone  are  thefe,  in  morte  non  divifi, 
that  is,  "  in  death  not  divided  :"  the  two  grave-ftones  hav-^ 
ing  hands  engraven  on  them,  reaching  from  one  to  the  other^ 
and  joined  together,  to  fignify  the  lafting  and  uninterrupted 
fnendfhip,  which  fubfifted  between  thole  two  revei:end  dig- 
iiitaries. 

As  bifliop  Croft  lived,  fo  he  died,  without  the  leaft  tinc- 
ture of  that  popery,  which  he  had  contrafted  in  his  youth, 
as  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  preamble  to  his  will.   **  I 
**  do,    fays  he,    in  all  humble  manner  moft  heartily  thank 
**  God,  that  he  hath  been   moft  gracioufly  pleafed,  by  the 
**  light  of  his  moft  holy  gofpel,  to  recal  me  from  the  dark- 
**  nefs  of  grofs  errors  and  popilh  fuperftitions,  into  which  I 
*'  was  feduced  in  my  younger  days,  and  to  (fettle  me  again 
**  in  the  true  ancient  catholick  and  apoftoHck  faith   pro- 
**  fefted  by  our  church  of  England,  in  which  I  was  born  and 
•*  baptized,  and  in  which  I  joyfully  die,  &c"     He  had  one 
only  fon,  Herbert,  by  his  wife,  who  was  educated  in  Mag- 
dalen college,  Oxford,  and  was  created  baronet  by  Charles 
II.  in  November  1671,  and  was  twice  knight  of  the  fliire  in 
the  reign  of  king  William* 

CROMWELL  (Oliver)  proteftor  of  the  common- 
>¥ealth  of  England,  was  defcended,  both  by  his  father  and  Carrju.ton'i 
mother,  from  families  of  great  antiquity.     He  was  the  fon  biftory  of 
of  mr.  Robert  Cromwell,    who  was  the  fecond  fon  of  fir  ^^«  *^^«  «* 
Henry  Cromwell  of' Hinchinbrookc  in  the  county  of  Hun- qJJ^^^*^ 
tingdon,  knt.  whofe  anceftors,  though  of  very  honourable  lortTpro- 
extradtion,  were  not,  as  many  Mrriters   have   aflertcd,    any  tcftor, 
ways  allied  to,  or  dependent  upon,  Thomas  CromweU*  carl^°^''^^» 
of  £ffex,  prime  mkiiiler  and  favouiitc  to  kixig  Henrjr  VIIL^httii*" 
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For  when  dr.  Goodman,  btfhop  of  Gloucefter,  wh6  tnmei 
papift,  and  was  very  deiirous  of  making  his  court  to  the  pro- 
*  tedor,  dedicated  a  book  to  him,  and  moreover  prefented  a 

printed  paper  to  him,  by  which  he  pretended  to  fcrape  kio- 
dred  with  him,  as  being  himfelf  fome  way  allied  to  Thonm 
earl  of  Eflex,   the  protedor  with  fome  paffion  told  hiin» 
raller^t      *^  that  lord  was  not  related  to  his  family  in  any  degree." 
%torthies  10  His  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  Richard  Stcwait 
S^***t?'.^^  the  ifle  of  Ely,   knt,  who  has  been  reported,  and  not 
'P*'  ^'without  fome  foundation  of  truth,  to  have  been  defcendcd 
from  the  royal  houfe  of  Stuart ;  as  appears  from  a  pedigree 
fnJkt,  ibia.  of  her  family  ftill  in  being.    It  was  commonlv  faid  by  the 
cavaliers,  in  the  life-time  of  the  prote<Sor,  tnat  he  was  a 
brewer,  or  the  fon  of  a  brewer ;    nor  was  this  altogether 
without  foundation.    For  his  mother,    finding  it  hard  to 
breed  up  fo  large  a  family  out  of  the  narrow  income  c£  mr* 
Cromwell's  fmall  eftate,  thought  proper  to  engage  in  die 
brewing  trade  herfelf,  which  me  managed  with  great  floll 
and  prudence,   and  without  the  leaft  affiftance  either  fioom 
Dvgdale'i    the  hther  or  the  fon.     Out  of  the  profits  of  this  trade,  and 
Aoitview    her  own  jointure  of  6ol.  per  annuiA,  file  provided  fortunes 
jjjjjjjj^**   for  her  daughters,  fufficient  to  marry  them  into  good  bum^ 
4^^,    '     lies.    The  ddeft  was  the  wife  of  mr.  John  Defl^orough,  af- 
terwards one  of  the  prote<E^or's  major-generals :  another  map- 
ried,  firft,  Roger  Whetflone,    efq;    and  afterwards    cq1<h 
nel  John  Jones,  who  was  executed  for  being  one  of  the 
king's  judges :  the  third  efpoufed  colonel  Valentine  Walton^ 
who  died  in  exile :  the  fourth,  namely  mrs.  Robina  Crom- 
well, married  firft  dr.  Peter  French,  and  then  dn  John  Wil- 
kins,  a  man  eminent  in  the  republick  of  letters,  and  after 
the  reftoration,  bifhop  of  Chefter.    It  may  not  be  amifi  t^- 
add,  that  an  aunt  of  Cromwdl's  married  Francis  Bairing^* 
ton,    efq;     another    aunt  John    Hampden,    eiquire)    of 
Buckinghamfliire,  by  whom  (he  was  mother  to  the  femoiia 
John  Hampden ;  a  third  aunt  was  the  wife  of  mr«  Wha^» 
and  the  mother  of  colonel  Whaley,  in  whofe  cuftody  ^e 
king  was,  while  he  remained  at  ftaLinpton-court.    He  had 
Wooa*i      two  other  aunts,  but  of  their  marriages  we  have  no  intet* 
Fafli,  OxoD.  ligence. 

w4.ii.c.9o.  Having  given  this  (hort  account  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  fe- 
mily,  let  us  proceed  to  fpeak  of  him.  He  was  born  dien  la 
the  pariib  of  St.  John,  Huntingdon,  where  his  father  rnoft- 
Iv  lived,  upon  the  24th,  or  as  die  generality  of  writers  lay, 
tne  25^  of  April>  1599^  and  educated  iagnauaai:  kaming 
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It  the  free-fchool  in  that  town.    W^  have  very  diflerent  ac- 
counts of  his  behaviour^  while  he  remained  at  ichod :  Ibme 
ftj,  that  ke  fhewed  very  h'ttle  propenfity  to  learning ;  others, 
diat  he  made  a  great  proficiency  in  it.    It  is  very  probable, 
that  both  are  in  the  wrong ;  and  that  he  was  not  either  in* 
eorrigibly  dull,  or  wonderAtlly  bright :   but  that  he  was  an 
viducky  boy,  and  of  an  uneafy  and  turbulent  temper,  is  re« 
ported  by  authors  of  unfufpeded  veracity.     Many  ftories  are 
tokl  of  nim  in  this  early  part  of  his  life ;  and  there  is  one 
that  deferves  to  be  mentioned.     It  relates  to  a  viiion  he  faw, 
or  fancied  he  faw ;  for  which,  at  the  defirc  of  his  relations, 
kis  mafter  corredled  him  feverdy.     It  happened  to  him,  as  we 
are  told,  in  the  day-time,  when  lying  melancholy  upon  his 
bed,  he  thought  he  faw  a  fpe£fa%,  which  told  him,   fhat  he 
fliould  be  the  greateft  man  in  the  kingdom.    His  father  be- 
ing informed  of  this,  was  very  angry,  and  defired  his  mailer 
to  correft  him  feverely,  which  however  had  no  great  efFed, 
for  Oliver  was  ftill  pcrfuaded  of  the  thing,  and  would  fome- 
times  mention  it,  notwithftanding  his  uncle  Stuart  told  him, 
•*  it  was  too  traiterous  to  repeat  it."    Sir  Philip  Warwick  Fltgellum, 
tells  us,  that  he  was  very  well  acquainted  with  one  dr.  Sim-oJ'i  ^  ^^ 
cot,  who  was  Cromwell's  phyficiarf  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  ^^y""' 
life,  who  aflured  htm,  that  he  was  a  very  fanciful  man,  and      ' 
fubjeft  to  great  diforders  and  imagination  :  and  it  is  certain,  W«rwick'i 
that  he  was  not  altogether  free  from  thefe  fits,  during  the "**"***"» 
whole  courfe  of  his  life,  not  even  in  the  highcft  of  his  pro- 
Iperity. 

From  Huntingdon  he  was  removed  to  Sidney  college  in 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted  upon  the  23d  of  April 
16 16.     We  have  very  different  accounts  of  the  progrcfs  he 
made  in  his  ftudtes,  while  a  member  of  the  univerhty.     It 
is  certain  that  he  was  well  read  m  the  Greek  and  Roman 
biftory ;    but  whether  he  acquired  this  knowledge  ati  Cam-RaiMn*ff 
bridge,    is  a  point  that  may  be  doubted,    fince,  as  feveral^'^^^**' 
writers  inform  us,  he  fpent  much  of  his  time  there  at  foot- g  "^J  *^l|    . 
ball,  cricket,  and  other  robuft  exercifes,  •  for  his  ikill  and  ex~xhi,  p.  147. 
pertnefs  in  which  he  was  fiimous.     His  father  dying  about  Frageihim, 
two  years  after  he  had  been  at  college,  he  returned  home  ;*<^»P*  'J* 
where  the  irregularity  of  his  conduct  fo  difturbed  his  mo- 
ther, that,    by  the  advice  of  friends,    (he  fent  him  to  Lon«- 
don,  and  placed  htm  in  Lincoln's  inn.     But  this  did  nocibia,^,  2$, 
anfwer  the  end  propoied ;  for,  inftead  of  applying  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  the  laws,  he  gave  himfelf  up  to  wine,  women,    and 
play,  fo  that  be  quickly  diffipated  what  his  father  had  left 
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him.  However,  his  ftay  at  Lincoln's  inn  could  notbfe  lotig^i 
por  was  this  fcafon  of  wildncfs  of  much  continuaiKe ;  for 
he  was  married  by  the  time  he  was  twenty  one,  as  app^ai^ 
from  the  parifh  r-egifter  of  St.  John  Huntingdon,  in  which 
we  find,  that  his  eldeil  fon  ]E^obert,  who  died  a  child^  was 
born  upon  the  13th  of  0<3ober,  1621  :  fo  that  if  he  flaid 
hut  two  year^  at  the  univcrnty,  and  it  is  very  probable  that; 
he  did  not  ftay  there  longer,  there  was  not  above  two  years 
more  for  his  gojng  to  Lincohi's  inn,  ?nd  rufinii^  through 
Fl»tellum,  ^^^  whole  circle  of  his  follies.  The  lady  he  married  was 
Kic.p,  20.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  fir  James  Bouchier  of  Eflex,  knt« 
whom  he  gained,  more  by  the  intereft  of  his  relations^ 
Hampden,  Harrington,  Stuart,  &c.  than  by  his  own.  She 
was  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  parts,  apd  it  is  faid,  not  without 
3  confiderable  {hare  of  pride, 

.    Mr.  Cromwell  foon  after  returned  to  the  country,  where 
he  lived  quit^  reformed,  and  led  ^  very  grave  and  fober  life, 
$ome  have  imputed  this  fudden  renunciation  of  liis  vices  and 
follies,  for  very  fudden  it  was,  to  his  falling  in  with  the  pu-r 
ritans ;  but  it  is  certain,  thz^t  he  repainted  then,  and  for  fooie 
time  after,  a  zealous  member  of  the  church  of  £ngland,  and 
entered  into  a  clofe  friendfliip  with  feveral  eminent  divines. 
He  was  fettled  at  Huntingdon,   and  there  continued  ;    till 
an  eftate  of  between  four  and  five  hundred^  pounds  a  year, 
devolving  to  hjm  by  the  dearth  of  his  uncle   fir  Thomas 
Stuart,  induced  him  to  remove  into  the  iflc  of  Ely.     It  was 
about  tlfis  time,  that  he  began  to  fall  ofF  from  the  church, 
dJnd  to  con verfe  with  the  puritans,    whofe  notion;  he  foon 
after  embraced  with  that  warmth,  with  which  he  did  every 
Whit!ock'«  ^^'^S*     H^  w^  ele<fted  a  member  of  the  third  parliament 
memorials,  wi  the  reign  of  Charles    I,    which    met  on  the   20th    of 
]^.  X2.         January     1628  j    and   was    of  the  committee  for  religion^ 
where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf    by  his  zeal  againft  pope* 
ry^    and  by  complaining  of  Neile  bifhop  of  Winchefter's 
liccnfing  books,   which    had  a   dangerous  tendency.      Af- 
^er  the  diflblutjor)  of  that    parliament,    he  returned  again 
into  the  country,  where  he  continued  to  exprefs  much  con- 
cern for  religion,  to  frequent  filenced  minifters,  and  to  in- 
-^  . . ,     vite  therp  ofteri  to   leSures  and  fermons  at  his  houfe.     By 
UioKviewof^his  he  brought  his  affair^  agaifj  ipto  a  very  indifferent  fttua* 
the  late       tion  ;  fo  that  by  way  of  repairing  the  breaches  he  had  made 
tron^ies,      j^  j^jg  fortune,  he  took  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  which  he  kept  a-. 
'•  ^  ^*        bout  five  years,  but  which  inftead  of  repairing  helped  to  ma 
oat  ch^  r«xi}Wider  of  jt,  ^d  had  totally  undone  h|m,  if  he 
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*  had  not  tKroWn  it  up.  Thefe  difappointments  revived  in  him  FlageiJom, 
a  fcheme,  which  his  bad  circumftances  firft  put  into  hi?  head*^'  ^'  *'• 
while  at  Lincoln's  inn,  of  going  over  into  New  England. 

This  was  in    1637,    and  his  defign,  it  is  thought,  had  cer- 
tainly been  executed,  if  he  had  not  been  hindered  by  the 

•  iifuing  out  a  proclamation  for  reftraining  fuch  embarkations.  R«Awoh*i, 
The  next  year  he  had  lefs  time  upon  his  hands  ;  for  the  earl  j'"  '^•'• 
of  Bedford,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  high  rank,  who  had 

large  eftates  in  the  fen  country,  were  very  defirous  of  feeing 
it  better  drained ;   and  though  one  proje<S  of  this  fort  had 
failed,  they  .fet  on  foot  another,  and  got  it  countenanced  by 
royal  authority,  and  fettled  a  fliare  of  the  profits  upon  the 
crown.     This,  though  really  intended  for  a  pubHck  benefit,  Duge»tJc'f 
was  oppofed  as  injurious  to   private  property;    and  ^t  thc*>»'<'oage» 
head  of  the  oppofition  was  mr.  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  had  a^g^"*  ^' 
coniiderable  intereft  in  thofe  parts.     It  was  the  vigour   and 
vigilance  he  ibewed  upon  this  occafion,  which  firft  rendered 
him  confpicuous  and  confiderable ;  and  gave  occafion  to  his 
friend  and  relation  mr.  Hampden,  to  recommend  him  after- 
wards in  .parliament,  as  a  perfon  capable  of  contriving  and 
condu£ling  great  things.     But  for  all  this,  he  was  not  veryFligeUum, 
fucceisful  in  his  oppofition  ;  and,   as  his  private  affairs  were  ^c*  P*  aj- 
ftill  declining,  he  was  in  a  very  necefiitous  condition  at  the 
approach  of  the  long  parliament. 

In  thefe  circumftances  one  might  wonder,  how  he  fhould 
form  a  defign,  at  a  time  when  elections  were  confidered  as 
things  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  of  getting  himfelf  chofcn, 
more  efpecially  for  the  town  of  Cambridge,  where  he  was  fo 
far  from  having  any  intereft,  that  in  reality  he  was  not  fa 
much  as  known  ;  and  if  he  had  been  known,  would  never  v. 
l^ave  been  elected.  But  the  whole  of  that  affair  was  owing 
to  an  accidental  intrigue,  in  which  himfelf  had  at  firft  no 
hand.  One  reafon  why  mr.  Cromwell  quitted  Huntingdon 
was,  a  difpute  he  had  with  mr.  Bernard,  upon  his  becom- 
ing recorder,  about  precedency ;  a  point,  in  which  he  was 
very  nice.  After  he  came  to  Ely,  he  reforted  entireiy  tolbid. 
nonconformifts  meetings,  where  he  quickly  diftinguiibed 
himfelf  by  his  gifts,  as  they  were  ftiled  in  thofe  days,  of 
preaching,  praying,  and  expounding.  At  one  of  thefe  mect- 
jQgs  he  met  with  Richard  Tims,  a  tradefman  of  Cambridge, 
who  rode  every  Sunday  to  Ely  for  the  fake  of  pure  doc- 
trine ;  and  captivated  his  heart  intirely.  This  man,  hearing 
fhat  a  parliament  was  to  be  callecf,  and  being  himfelf  one 
p£  the  common  council,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  there 
^Quld  f)pt  be  ^  fitter  man  to  be  their  burgefs,  than  mi*. 
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Ctomwdl :  and  with  this  notion  in  his  brain,  he  went  io 
mr.  Wildbore,  a  draper  in  the  town  and  relation  of  Crom- 
V     well's,  who  agreed  with  him  exa<^ly  as  to  the  fitneb  ef 
the  perfon,  but  told  him  the  thin^  was  impoffible,  as  he 
Ibtd.p.ft49  ^^  no^  ^  freeman.    Tims,  not  fatisfied  with  that,  addief- 
•it  fed  himfelf  next  to   mr.  Evett,   a   tallow-chandler,    who 

was  alfo  a  puritan.  He  too  liked  the  thought;  but,  as  he 
was  not  a  freeman,  pronounced  the  defign  impra&icabie. 
However,  Tims  was  hardly  got  out  of  his  houfe,  before  he 
fent  for  him  back,  to  give  him  a  whifper,  that  the  mayor 
had  a  freedom  to  beftow,  and  that  one  Kitchingman,  an 
attorney,  who'  had  married  his  wife's  fifter,  and  was  of 
their  party,  had  a  great  influence  over  him.  He  advifed 
him  therefore  to  move  mr.  Kitchingman  in  it,  who  was 
^  to  ufe  his  intereft  with  the  mayor,  under  colour  that  njr. 
Cromwell  was  a  gentleman  ot  fortune,  and  had  a  oiiAd 
to  come  and  live  in  the  town,  which  was  then  in  a  poor 
condition;  but  with  a  ftrid  charge  to  hide  the  true  de- 
fign,  alderman  French,  who  was  then  mayor^  bein|  a  de- 
clared royalift.  When  they  came  to  make  this  applicati<m 
to  him,  mr.  French  faid  he  was  forry ;  but  that  in  reality 
they  came  too  late,  for  he  had  promifed  his  freedom  to 
the  king's  fiiherman.  Mr.  Kitchingman  eafily  removed  this 
obje£lion,  by  undertaking  that  the  town  0iould  confer  a 
freedom  upon  the  perfon  he  mentioned:  and  fo,  at  the 
next  court-day,  the  mayor  declared  his  intention  to  befiow 
his  freedom  upon  a  very  worthy  gentleman  of  the  ifle  of 
Ely,  one  mr.  Cromwell;  who,  being  apprifed  of  his  friend'c 
induftry,  came  to  town  over  night,  and  took  up  his  lodg^ 
ings  at  mr.  Almond's,  a  grocer.  Thither  the  maoe  was 
fent  f^or  him,  and  he  came  into  court  dreilixl  in  fcaiiet, 
richly  laced  with  gold;  where,  having  provided  plenty  of 
claret  and  fweetmeats,  they  were  fo  well  circulated  amooe 
the  corporation,  that  they  unanimoufly  declared  mr.  maycM'^ 
freeman  to  be  a  civil  worthy  gentleman.  When  the  dlec- 
tion  came  on,  the  mayor  difcovered  his  miftake ;  but  it  • 
was  then  too  late,  for  the  party  among  the  buigeffi»s  was 
ftrong  enough  to  chufe  him,  which  they  acooxdingiy  did  at 
Votitia  par-  the  next  eleSion  of  the  enfuing  year.  We  thought  oiuielvet 
liamentaria^  obliged  to  bc  more  particular  in  relating  the  caufe  and  cir-  ■ 
^^^''•^•^^^•cumftances  of  his  eledion,  becaufe  it  was  the  foundation  of 
all  his^reatnefs,  and  muft  therefore  be  confidered  as  a  point 
pf  conlequence. 

When  he  came  into  parliament,  be  was  very  confiant  tit 
l^is  attendance,  and  a  ircquent  fpeakor;  (liough  be  did 
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«t  that  time  difccnrer  any  of  the  ^at  qualities,  which  after* 
wards  appeared  in  him,  and  nifhich  feem  to  have  been  cal- 
led out,  as  occafion  required.    He  afFefted  not  onlv  plain- 
nefs  but  cardeflheft  in  drefs,  was  very  uniform  in  nis  con« 
dttd,  and  fpake  warmly  and  roundly,  but  without  either  art 
or  elocution.    He  was  very  forward  in  cenfuring,  what  were 
called  grievances,  both  in  church  and  ftate,  though  he  had 
not  framed  to  himielf  any  plan  of  reformation.    This  he 
frankly  acknowledged,  with  refpe£l  to  ecclefiaftical  afiairs^ 
when  preiled-  by  hr  Thomas  Chicheley  and  mr.  Warwick 
to  declare  his  fentiments  on  that  fubjeS.     ^*  I  can  tell,  faid 
<^  mr.  Cromwell,  what  I  would  not  have.  Chough  I  cannot 
**  tell  what  I  would  have.**    He  was  very  zealous  in  pro- ^^rf  Oil- 
noting  the  remonftrance,  which  was  carried  on  the  ^4*^^^" 
of  November  1641,  and  which  in  reality  laid  the  hafis  of  proteaor. 
the  civil  war;  and  declared  to  lord  Falkland  afterwards, L004.174H 
that  if  the  remonftrance  had  not  been  carried,  he  was  re-****  h  !• 
iblved  to  have  converted  the  fmall  remains  of  his  eftate  into 
ready  money  the  next  day,  and  to  have  quitted  the  king*   . 
dom  upon   the  firft  opportunity.     His   firmnefs  upon  this 
occafion  recommended  him  fo  efFefhially  to  mr.  Hampden, 
mr.  Pym,  and  the  reft  of  the  leaders  on  that  fide,  that 
they  took  him  into  dl  their  councils ;  where  he  acquired 
that  clear  infight  into  things,  and  knowledge  of  men,  of 
which  afterwards   he  made  fuch  prodigious  ufe.     As  foon 
as  th^  parliament  formed  any  fcheme  of  raifing  forces  for 
their  lervice,  which  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1642, 
mr.  Cromwell  fliewed  his  a^vity,  by  going  immediately  to 
Cambridge ;  where  he  foon  raifed  a  good  troop  of  horfe,  of 
which  himfelf  was  appointed  commander.     He  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  Cambridge,  where  he  a£led   with  great 
feverity.;  towards  the  univerfity  more  efpecially,   after  he 
mifled  feizing  the  plate,  which  he  took  great  pains  to  feize, 
contributed  by  the  loyd  colleges,  for  the  king's  fervice,  and 
fent  (|own  to  the  king  at  the  very  time,  that  he  fet  up  his  Life  of  dr. 
ftandard  at  Nottingham.    It  was  probably  about  the  fame®*^**^» 
time,  that  mr.  Cromwell  had  a  very  remarkable  interview^' *^' 
vritfa  his  uncle,  of  which  fir  Philip  w  arwick  had  an  account 
from  the  good  old  gentleman's  mouth ;  and  therefore  we 
will  give  It  in  his  own  words.     •*  Vifiting  old   fir  Oliver 
*^  Cromwell,  his  uncle  andgodfadier,  at  his  houfe  at  Ramfey, 
^^  he  told  me  this  ftory  of  his  fuccefsful  nephew  and  godfon, 
^^  that  he  vifited  him  with  a  good  ftrong  party  of  horfe, 
5<  and  that  he  afked  him  his  bleifing ;  and  that  the  few 
ff  hours  he  was  there,  he  would  not  keep  on  his  hat  in 
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*^  his  t^i'efence;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  not  only  dM^ 
Warwick*!  w  armed,  but  plundered  him,  for  he  took  away  all  his  plate." 
pi^u'     ^^  ^^  more  fuccefsful  in  his  next  enterprifc;   for  being 
**      *        informed  that  the  king  had  appointed  fir  Thomas  Coning(by, 
iherifF  of  Hertfordfhire,  and  had  fent  him  a  writ,  requiring 
bim  to  proclaim  the  earl  of  Eilex  and  his  adherents   trahors, 
Cromwell   marched  with  his  troop  direftly  to   St.  Albans, 
where  he  feized  fir  Thomas  Coning(by  for  that  action,  and 
carried  him  prifoner  to  London,     He  received  the  thanks 
of  the  parliament  for  this;  and  we  find  him  foon  after  at 
the  head  of  a  thoufand  horfc,  with  the  title  of  colonel  Crom- 
well.    It  is  very  ftrange,  but  ftridtly  true,  and  confirmed  by 
hiilorians  on  all  fides,  that,   though  in  his  forty  third  year 
when  he  aflumed   the  military  charaffter,  yet  in  the  fpace 
of  a  few  months,  he  not  only  gained   the  reputation  of  an 
Whfdbck*    P&ctTy  but  really  became  a  good  one ;    and  ftiil   ftranger, 
tatmonth,  ^^  ^Y  mere  dint  of  difcipline  he  made  his  new  raifcd  men 
p.  13  f.       excellent  foldiers,  and    laid   the  foundation   of  that  invin- 
'f**^!       cible  ftren?th,  which  he  afterwards  exerted  in  behalf  of  the 
p.  60.        parliament. 

R«pi»'»hift.  The  nature  of  our  work  wili  not  fufFer  us  to  enter  Into 
«f  Engiand  9  detail  of  all  Cromwell's  exploits,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
J^'J?"""*' civil  war ;  and  therefore  we  muft  content  ourfelves  with 
mentioning  in  a  general  way  fome  few  memorable  afts, 
referring  our  reader  to  hiftories  for  mor«  particular  accounts. 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1643,  having  fettled  things  in  the 
fix  aflbciated  countries,  viz.  Dflex,  Hertford,  Norfolk, 
Sufiblk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon,  he  advanced  into  Lin- 
colnihire,  where  he  did  great  fervice  by  reftrainingthe  king's 
garrifon  at  Newark,  giving  a  check  to  the  earl  of  New- 
caftle's  troops  at  Horncafile,  and  many  other  things,  which 
F!age1lmn>  increafed  his  credit  prodigioullyiwith  the  parliament.  The 
*«'P'  3S«  Scots  having  been  invited  to  England  by  the  p;u'liament,  it 
was  judged  highly  requifite,  that  the  army  under  the  earl 
of  Manchefter,  and  Cromwell,  whQ  was  now  declared  lieu- 
tenant general  of  the  horfe,  fhoyld  join  them ;  the  better 
to  enable  them  to  reduce  York,  which  they  had  cloiely 
befieged.  This  fervice  was  performed  with  great  vigour  and 
diligence,  more  efpecially  by  Cromwell :  for  though  the  earl 
had  the  title,  yet  the  power  was  chiefly  in  Cromwell ;  and 
things  were  to  de^^rQuQy  mapaged  ^between  him  and  his 
friends  at  Weftminfter,  that,  as  they  knew  they  might  depend 
Ibid.  45.  upon  9II  his  power,  fo  they  took  care  to  put  as  muc^  in 
his  hands  as  they  could.  In  the  battle  of  Marfton  ^^oor, 
fought  upon  the  3d  of  July  1644,  it  is  unanimoufly  agrred> 
tivn,  Cromweir?  cayalry,  who  were  coqimonly  ft^edironiides. 
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jbhmged  the  fortune  of  the  day,  as  that  did  of -the  war; 
for  the  king's  affairs  declined,  and  the  parliament's  flourifhed 
ever  after.     Some,  however,  though  they  allow  this  readily  aaien4oa*9 
to  Cromwell's  forces,  have  yet  reprefented  him  as  aflinghirt.rfie. 
in  a  pitiful  cowardly  manner,  and  fo  terrified,  as  even  to  ^^^^>  ▼©^ 
run  away :  but,  all  things  confidered,  this  is  not  very  ere-  foui.'*^* 
dible.     It  is  certain,  that  on  the  19th  of  the  fame  month,  Monoirt  of 
he  ftormed  the  earl  of  Exeter's  fine  houfe  at  Burleigh ;  and^^J'    *'^ 
po  man's  courage*  condu6l,  and  fervices  were  more  va-  ,5^  lif"'^' 
iued  at  London,  than  his.     He  was  alfo  in  the  fecond  bat-  Bartt*selca- 
tle  at  Newbury,  on  the  17th  of  September  in  the  fiime  year;  ^^^ 


^d  is  faid  to  have  made  fo  bold  a  charge  with  his   horfe  *^^]^ 
Vpon  the  guards,  that  his   majefty's  perfon  had    been  in  Ah^m,  p. 
,(he  utmoft  danger,  if  the  old  earl  of  Cleveland   had  not^s- 
come  in  to  his  relief,  and  preferved  his  mailer's  liberty  at 
the  expence  of  his  own.     And  in  the  winter,  when  the  dif-  wh^dotk, 
putes  in  parliament  ran  higher  than  ever,  nothing  but  Crom-  &c.  p.  149. 
well's  merit  and  good  fortune  were  talked  of  by  his  party; 
(:>me  of  whom  blafphemoufly  ftiled  him,  *'  The  faviour  of 
•^  the  nation," 

'    In  the  mean  time,  the  wifeft  men  and  the  beft  patriots 
£iw  very  clearly,  whither  thefe  exceflive  praifes  tended ;  and 
that  the  nation  might  be  made  as  fenfibie  in  this  refpeft 
as  themfelves,  the  earl  of  Manchefter  exhibited  a  charge  a- 
gainft  him  in    the  houfe   of  lords,  and  Cromwell,  to  be 
even  with  him,  brought  in  another  againft  the  noble  peer 
i^i  the  houfe  of  commons.     It  is  true,  that  neither  of  thefe 
charges  were  profecuted :  but  it  is  neverthelefs  true,  that 
Cromwell  and   his   friends  abfolutely  carried   theit^  point, 
by  bringing  in  what  was  called  the  lelf-denying  ordinance^, 
that  excluded    the  ;nembers  of  either  houfe  from  having 
any  commands  in  the  army :  from  which   however,  on  ac- 
cpunt   of  hi$  extraordinary  merit,  that   fet  him  above  all 
ordinances,  Cromwell  was  at  firft  occafionally,  at  length 
abfolutely,  exempted,    from  being  lieutenant  general  of  the 
horfe,  he  became  lieutenant  general  of  the  army ;  and  he 
procured  addrefs  ffoip  Ins  regiment,  declaring  their  fatif- 
fdAlon  with  the  cl)ange.    He  continued  to  diftinguiih  him-  Heath*i 
felf  by  his  military  Aiccefles,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  chronidi^ 
both  houfes  for  the  fervices  he  did.    He  (hone  particularly  P*  ^7* 
at  the  battle  of  l^afeby  Tune  f4th,  16469  and  alfo  had  his 
ihare  in  reducing  tt)e  weft;   till,  upon  the  furrender  of  Ex- 
eter, April  the  13th  1645,    he  found  leifure  to  return   to 
X^ondon.     Upon  taking  hjs  feat  in  the  houfe,    thanks  were 
^^tur^ed  tQ  ^i}}}  1^  ;^rms  fis  ftropg  as  words  cQuld  expref$ ; 

and 
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and  llie  pxaraiiinff  psuty  tfaeie  recdted  ftom  bim  Aich  en^ 
oouraffcmenty  as  induced  them  to  believe,  he  was  wholly  at 
dieir  devotion.  But  in  thid  they  were  miftaken ;  for  while 
diey  thought  the  lieutenant  geneial  cfmployed  in  their  bu*- 
6ne&j  he  was  in  reality  only  attentive  to  his  own.  Thus^ 
when  the  parlianient  inclined  to  diiband  a  part  of  Aeir  forct^ 
after  the  lung  had  delivered  himfelf  to  the  Scots,  and  die 
Soots  had  a^eed  to  deliver  him  to  the  parliament,  -Cromwell 
eppofed  it  vieoroufly,  if  not  openly.  For,  in  the  firft  place^ 
he  infmuated  by  bis  emiflaries  to  die  ftddiers,  that  this  was 
not  only  the  higheft  piece  of  ingratitude  towards  thofe,  who 
had  fought  the  parliament  into  a  power  of  difbandingthem, 
but  aHb  a  crying  aft  of  injuftice,  as  it  was  done  with  no 
other  view,  man  to  dieat  them  of  their  arrears.  Secondly^ 
he  procured  an  exemption  for  (ir  Thomas  Fairfax's  army, 
or,  in  other  words,  for  his  own,  the  general  only  having 
diat  tide  and  appointments,  while  Cromwell  had  the  power  >r 
and  the  weight  of  the  reduflion  fell  upon  Mafley's  brigade 
in  tbe  weft,  together  with  the  troops  which  colonel  Poynts 
commanded  in  Yorkihire:  men  of  whom  he  had  good' 
reafon  to  doubt,  and  upon  whom  the  parliament  might  nave 
Mmwn  of  depended.  Thus  he  dextroufly  turned  to  his  own  advan- 
Deosil  lord  tage  the  means,  which,  in  truth,  were  contrived  for  his 
»>>«•»  P*8»*dc3truaion. 

On  the  lath  of  November  1646,  the  army  marched  tri« 
umphandy  through  Liondon;  and^in  the  beginning  of  Fe- 
bruary following,  the  Scots  having  received  the  money 
agreed  on,  delivered  up  the  king,  who  was  carried  priibner 
to  Holmby.  At  this  rime  Cromwell  had  a  very  nice  game 
to  play.  What  wore  the  legal  appearance  of  power,  vras 
evidendy  in  the  hands  of  the  parliament,  in  which  the  pref- 
byterian  party  was  ftill  prevalent ;  and  as  the  general  fir 
Thomas  Fairfax  was  likewife  in  that  intereft,  it  looked  as 
if  the  real  power  was  alfo  on  their  fide.  At  the  bottom 
however,  the  army,  now  taught  to  know  their  own  ftren^, 
were  in  reality  the  mafters ;  and  they  were  intirely  direned 
Lndlow*!  by  Cromwell,  though  they  knew  it  not  themfeives.  He 
meinoij^p.  faw  the  neceffity  of  having  a  ftrong  place,  and  getting  the 
voli.p.x  9.  jjj„g*g  perfon  into  their  power;  and  he  contrived  to  do  both, 
without  feeming  to  have  a  hand  in  either.  Oxford  was  at 
that  time  in  a  good  condition,  and  well  fupplied  with  ar- 
tillery, upon  which  'the  army  feized  it  with  the  magazines* 
and  every  thing  elfe :  and  Cromwell,  then  at  London,  pre- 
vailed upon  cornet  Joyce  to  feize  the  king's  perfon  with  a 
firong  detachment  of  hojfe^  not  only  without  t^e  general's 

orders^ 
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orders,  but  inathout  any  orders  at  all,  except  thofe  vcrM 
inftrudions  fram  CromwelL    This  was  executed  or  the 
4th  of  June  1647,  notwithftanding  the  parliament's  oem- 
miiEoners  were  then  with  the  king;  who  was   conduced 
from  Holmbjr  to  Childerlley,  then  3ie  amy's  head  quatersw 
Here,  through  the   management  chiefly  of  CromweH  and 
his  fon-in-law  commiflary  Ireton,   the  king  was   treated, 
not  only  with  reverence,  but  with  ktndneft ;  and  when  fir 
Thomas  Fairfiuc,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  taking  the  king 
away,  and  difliked  it,   would  have  icnt  him   hack   2tgain 
with  the  commiffionersy  under  the  guard  of  two  regiments 
of  horfe,  the  king  abfolutely  refufra  to  move,    miy,   to  ^^^** 
fucb  a  degree  was  that  monarch  convinced  of  the  fincerity  ^^ J|j[J|^ 
of  his  new  friends,  that  he  had  the  indifcretion  to  tell  m  tnnh^ 
Thomas  Fairfax,  when  he  made  him  a  tender  of  his  duty  p«  140. 
and  refped,  with  promifes  of  fair  treatment;  that  <*  HeManoinof 
^  thought  the  had  as   good  an  intereft  in  the  anny,  as  ThonuiloiA 
«  himfclf/'      •  ^'^^^ 

The  remaining  fix  months  of  this   j^ear  were  die  moft^  " 
critical  of  Cromwell's  whole  life :  fi>r,  in  order  to  fucceed 
in  his  fchemes,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflary  for  him  to  de- 
ceive the  king,  the  parliament,  and  the  army,  which  in 
their  turns  was  efFefled,  though  not  without  danger  and 
difficulty.  As  for  the  king,  he  relied  intirely  upon  Cromwell 
and  Ireton ;   and  they,  on  the  other  hand,  fpc4ce  of  and 
aided  towards  him  in  uich  a  manner,  that  they  were  locked 
'Upon  as   abfolute  courtiers.    Nor  is  it  at  aH  wonderful, 
Azt  the  king  gave  credit  to  them,  when  they  brought  the 
army  to  fend  a  letter  to  the  parliament^  which  was  deli-, 
vered  on  the  9th  of  July  1647  :  avowine  the  king^s  caufe 
to  be  theirs,  and  that  no  fetdement  cooU  be   hc^)ed  for, 
without  granting  him* his  juft  rights.    As  to  the  parlia- Whidotl^ 
noent,  fo  long  as  they  enjoyed  their  power,  Cromi;^eIl  al-  p-ss9» 
ways  fpoke  die  language  of  a  member  of  the  bouie  of 
conunons ;  fliewed  a  high  regard  for  their  privileges ;  and 
profcfled,  that  he  was  fufpefted  and  difliked  by  the  army,  * 
for  his  attadhment  to  the  civil  goveminent.    This  did  not, 
however,  hinder  his   bein^   dtibelieved  by  many;   till  at 
length  he  found  it  neceflary  for  bis  own  fafety,  to  make 
his  efcape  from  the  houfe  with  fome  precipitation.    As  to  Flaselhiai, 
the  ibldiers,  and  that  mutinous  fpirit  which  tk^  di(covered^iEcp«55« 
agatnft  the  parliament,  it  was   raifed,  fomentea,  and   ma- 
naged  by  Crotnwell  and  Ireton ;  the  former  declaring  at 
Triploe-neatb,  when  the  parliament  bad  been  obliged  to 

erafe 
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Hctfh*t      erife.  thdr   own    declaration   out  of  their  joutniUf   thsA 

^^*oakk,    C4  j^Q^  tiicy  might  be  an  army  as  long  as  they  lived." 

**  ***  Soon  after  this,   a  new  party  fprung  up  among  the  foJ* 

diersy  under  the  title  of  levellers,  who  made  no  fecret  of  their 

hating  equally  both  king  and  parliament ;    and  it  was  to 

lave  himfelf  from  thefe  people,  who,  as  he  was  informed 

by  Cromwell,  fought  his  life,  that  the  king,  upon  the  nth 

of  November,  fled  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  ifle  of  Wight) 

after  having  rejei^ed  the  parliament's  propofals  by  Crom- 

I^ogwi^i     weirs  and  Ireton's  advice.     Immediately  after  this,  Crom-' 

"*t"i^     well  altered  his  behaviour  to  the  king  indrely  ;  for  having 

made  ufe  of  the  king's  prefence  to  manage  the  army,  and 

of  the  power  which   the  army  had  thereby  acquired,  to 

humble  and  debafe  the  parliament,  there  remained  no  end 

fyffAvm,  to  be  anfwered  by  keeping  meafures  any  longer  towards  the 

f «  •$•        king.     The  ■  parliament,  now  much  ahered  from  what  it 

was,  upon  the  king's  refuiing  to  pafs  four  bills  they  had 

fent  him,  fell  into  very  warm  debates ;  in  which  it  is  af-' 

ferted  that  Cromwell  was  a  principal  fpeaker,  and  inveighed 

bitterly  againft  his  majefty^  faying,  ^^  the  king  was  a  very 

<^  able  man,  but  withal  a  great  difTembler ;  one  in  whom 

*'  no  truft  could  be  repofed,  and  with  whom  therefore,  they 

IMd.iiid     *'  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  for  the  future."     However 

••     this  might  be,  the  parliament  on  the  5th  of  January  voted, 

"^     that  no  more  addrefles  fhould  be  made  to  the  kin? ;  and 

JT^       ''from  that  time  he  was  more  ftriftly  imprifoned  than  ever- 

In  the  mean  time,  there  were  rifines  in  feveral  parts  of  the 

kingdom ;  which  employing  the  military  power,  the  city  of 

London  and  the  parliament  were  left  in  fome  meafure  at 

liberty  to  purfue  their  own  fentiments;  and  what   thefe 

were,  quickly  appeared.    For  June    the  27th,  1648,   the 

city  petitioned  for  a .  perfonal  treaty  with  the  king,  which 

R«ai««fth*»^^  very  well  received,  and  fome  fteps  taken  thereupon^ 

coUcaioiit,  A  few  days  isifter,  the  commons  recalled  their  vote  for 

^Lii.        non-addrefles,  fet  on  foot  a  perfonal  treaty  with  the  king 

p!^i67.     *^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Wight,  and  at  length  voted  his  majefty  con- 

Doieda]^     ceflions  fatisfa£lory.     An  attempt  was  alfo  made  to  impeach 

^  %%$.       Cromwell   of  high   treafon.     But  the    army  having  now 

reduced  all  things,  and  returning  towards  London,  No- ' 

vember  the  20th,  fent  a  remonftrance  to  the  houfe  of  com« 

mons,  difgpproving  all  they  had  done.     This  remonftrance 

was  carried  by  colonel  Ewers,  who  went  next  into  the  ifle 

of  Wight,  where  he  feized  the  perfon  of  the    king,    and 

carried  him  to  Hi^rft  caftle.     This  was  refented  by  &  par-. 

Uamc^t,   who  commanded  the  general  to  recall  his    or* 

ders; 
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icTS\  but  inftead  of  this,  the  army  marched  dire6U^  (O 
London  ;  and,  in  the  firft  week  of  December,  took  pof- 
feilion  of  it,  purged  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  is,  turned 
out  the  better  part  of  its  members,  and  then  forced  the  reft 
to  do  what  they  pleafcd«  In  moil  of  thefe  proceedings 
Cromwell  appeared  very  a£live,  and  is,  with  good  reafon,  ^^S^^'"'^ 
believed  to  have  dire<2ca  them  all.   .  '*  7*** 

It  is  not  necefl'ary  to  dwell  particularly  upon  thoie  well- 
known  circumflances,  relating  to  the  king's  being  brought 
before  the  high  court  of  juHice,  and  to  the  fentence  of 
death  palled  upon  him  there ;  fmce  the  part  Cromwell  a£ttd 
therein  was  open  and  publick.  He  fat  in  the  court;  he 
figned  the  warrant ;  and  he  profecuted  the  accomplifhment 
of  it  by  the  bloody  execution  of  the  king.  When  the  firft 
proportion  was  m^de  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  trying 
the  king,  he  rofe  up  and  (aid,  that  ^^  if  any  man  movcH 
this  upon  defign,  he  (hould  think  him  the  greateft  traitor 
in  the  world  ^  but  fince  providence  andnecei&ty  had 
caft  them  upon  it,  he  ihould  pray  God  to  blefs  their  coun** 
^  cils,  though  he  was  not  provided  on  the  fudden  to  give 
**  them  counfel."  But  not  long  after  he  was:  for,  being  Hit.  «fi«- 
a  great  pretender  to  enthufiafms  and  revelations,  he  told  ^^'P*"?**^* 
them,  that  as  he  was  praying  for  a  bleiling  from  God  on  his  ^  ***' '^ 
undertaking  to  reftore  the  king  to  his  priftine  majefty,  his 
tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth,  that  he  could  not 
ipeak  one  word  more  ;  which  he  took  as  a  return  of  prayer^ 
that  God  had  rejeded  him  from  being  king.  Many  ap« 
plications  were  made  to  Cromwell  for  faving  the  king's  life  ; 
and  fome  of  the  paflages  relatin?  to  them  are  curious  and 
worth  notice.  One  of  the  moft  remarkable,  as  it  greatly 
illuflrates  the  character  of  the  man,  we  think  it  neceflkry 
to  relate ;  and  that  is,  the  tranfa<Elion  between  the  lieutenant 
general  and  a  coufin  of  his,  colonel  John  Cromwell,  aa 
officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  ftates.  This  gentleman  is  (aid 
to  have  been  in  England,  while  the  king  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  army>  and.  that  in  a  conference  he  had  with  the 
lieutenant  general,  the  latter  made  ufe  of  this  expreffion, 
*^  I  think  the  king  the  moft  injured  prince  in  the  world ;" 
and  then,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  fword,  added,  *^  But 
<*  this,  couhn,  Siall  do  him  right."  The  colonel  re-^*«*"''"»  • 
turning  to  Holland  foon  after,  reported  what  he  took  to  be^'^^* 
truth,  that  the  lieutenant  general  had  a  great  refped^  for  the 
king.  When  therefore  the  news  of  the  king's  trial  reached 
Holland,  he  was  fent  over  with  letters  credential  from  the 
fiatesy  to  which  was  added  a  blank  with  the  king's  fignet, 

and 
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and  another  of  the  prince's,  both  confirmed  by  the  ftate^^ 
'    for  Cromwell  to  fet  down  his  own  conditions^  if  he  wouM 
now  fave  his  majefty's  life.     The  colonel  went  diredly  to 
his  iunfflian's  houfe,  who  was  fo  retired    and  (hut  up  in 
his  chamber,  with  an  order  to  let  none  know  he  was  at 
home,  that   it  was  with  much  difficulty  he  obtained  ad- 
mittance, after  he  had  declared  who  he  was.     Having  mth- 
*tua}iy  faluted   each  other,  the  colonel  defired  to  fjpeak  a 
few  words  with   him  in   private;   and  began  with  mu(i 
'  freedom  to  fet  before  him  the  heinoufiiefs  of  the  h€t  then 

about  to  be  committed,  and  with  what  deteftation  it  was 
looked  upon  abroad :  telling  him,  that  *^  of  all  men  living 
^  he  could  never  have  imagined,  he  would  have  had  any 
^  hand  in  it,  who  in  his  hearing  had  protefled  fo  muA 
^  for  the  king/*  To  this  Cromwell  anfwered,  **  It  was 
**  not  he,  but  the  army ;  and  though  he  did  once  fay  fome 
^  fuch  words,  yet  now  times  were  altered,  and  providence 
^  feemed  to  order  things  otherwife.*'  And  it  is  iaid  he 
added,  that  *^  he  had  prayed  and  fafted  for  the  king,  but 
^  no  return  that  way  was  yet  made  to  him."  Upon  this 
die  colonel  ftepped  a  little  back,  and  fuddenly  fliut  the 
door,  which  made  Cromwell  apprehend  he  was  going  to  be 
■f&ifinated;  but  pulling  out  his  papers,  faid  to  him,  ^  Coufin, 
^*  this  is  no  time  to  trifle  with  words  :  fee  here,  it  is  now 
••  in  your  own  power,  not  only  to  make  yourfelf,  but  your 
*^  £umly,  relations,  and  pofterity  happy  and  honourable 
**  for  ever ;  otherwife,  as  they  cnanged  tiieir  name  before 
<^  from  Williams  to  Cromwell,  referring  to  an  old  tradition 
^<  in  the  family,  fo  now  they  muft  be  forced  to  change  it 
**  again :  for  ttiis  (9&  will  bring  fuch  an  ignominy  upon 
*^  the  whole  generatibn  of  them,  as  no  time  will  oe  able 
^  to  de&ce.''  At  this  Crohiwell  paufed  a  little,  and  then 
fud,  <<  I  defile  you  will  give  me  till  night  to  confider 
^  of  it ;  and  do  you  go  to  your  inn,  but  not  to  bed,  tiH 
^  you  hear  from  me.  The  colonel  did  accordingly ;  and 
about  one  in  the  morning,  a  meflenger  came  to  tell  himy 
^*  He  might  go  to  reft,  and  exped  no  other  aniWer  to 
^*  carry  to  the  prince  $  for  the  council  of  officers  had 
Sclin4*s  *^  ^^'^  feeking  God,  as  he  alfo  had  done  the  fame,  and 
fcift.  of  ^*  it  was  refolved  by  them  all,  that  the  king  muft  die.*' 
England,  The  government  being  now  intirely  changed,  for  in  five 
h  ^5<*  <|||ys  after  the  icing's  death,  the  hou4  of  lords  was  voted 
lifelefs,  it  became  neceflary  to  think-  of  fome  expedient  for 
managing  the  executive  power ;  and  therefore  it  was  re- 
folved to  iet  up  a  council  of  ftate,  of  whidi  John  Bradflwir 
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was  prefident)  and  lieutenant  general  Cromwell  a  pFinci" 
pal   member.     But  before  he  had  well  taken  poHefTion  of 
this  new  dignity,  he  was  again  called  to  adilon ;  and  that 
too  as  brifk)  and  at  leaft  as  hazardous,  as  any  in   which 
he  had  hitherto  been  concerned.     The  perfons  he  had  to 
engage  were  part  of  the  army  he  commanded  ;  which,  being 
diuatisfied  on  fome   account  or  other,  fet  forth  their  fen- 
timents  by  way  of  remonftrance,  prefented  to  the  general. 
For  this  high    oiFence  they  were  feizcd,  and  tried  by  a 
court  martial,    and  fentenced   to  ride  with  their  faces  to 
their  horfes    tails,  at  the  head   of  their   rcfpe&ive    corps, 
with  a  paper,  expreffing  their  crime,  fixed  on  their  breails^ 
after  which  their  fwords  were  to  be  broke  over  their  heads, 
and  themfelves  cafhiered ;  eve  y  circumftance  of  which  was 
ftriflly  executed,  upon  the  6th  of  March,  in  Great  Palace 
Yard.     This  ferved  only  to  raife  the  flame  higher  :  for  fe-  WhUlocke, 
veral  regiments  of  horfc,  and  among  the  reft  Cromwell's,  P*  3^^« 
mutinied,  put  white  cockades  in  their  hats,  and  appointed 
a  rendezvous  at  Ware ;   where  Cromwell    appeared,   whea 
he  was  leaft  fufpe£^ed,  and  brought  with  him  fome  regi- 
ments quartered  at   a  diftance,  that  he  could  depend  on«. 
Here,  without  any  previous  expoftulations,  he  with   two 
regiments  of  horfe  furrounded  one  regiment  of  the  muti- 
neers, and  calling  four  men  by  name  out  of  their  ranks^ 
obliged  them  to  caft  dice  for  their  lives ;   and  thofe  two 
which  efcaped  were  ordered  to  ihoot  the  others,  which  they 
did :  upon  which  the  fame  fpe6lators  of  the  tragedy  thought 
fit  to  flip  their  white  cockades  into  their  pockets,  and  to 
fiscure  themfelves  by  a  fubmiflion.     The  fame  fpirit  of  mu*  Flaftellum, 
tinying  broke  out    in  anpther  regiment  of  horfe ;  but  itP*  **• 
was  entirely  fubdued  by  Cromwell,  and  the  fomenters  of  it. 
punifhed.     After  this  he  and  Fairfax  went,  firft,  to  Oxford, 
where  they  were  made  do£i;ors  in  tjie  civil  law;  and  fromwood^s 
thence,  to  London,  where  they  were  fplendidly  entertained  fafti,  toI.  a« 
by  the  city,  and  hadprefents  of  e;reat  value  when  they  took*^*  ^s. 
leave.     At  this  time  England,  if  not  quiet,  was  totally  fub- Whitlockc^ 
dued:   the  Scots  were  difcontented,  but  not  in  arms;  foF«4^^* 
that  Ireland  became  the  principal  object  of  the  parliament's 
care,  fince  In  that  ifland,  of  three ,  parties  which  had  been 
for  many  years  ihedding  each  other's  blood,  their  own  was 
the  Weakeft.     In  the  month    of  Auguft    therefore  1649, 
Cromwell  embarked  with  an  army  for  Ireland,  where  his 
fuccefles,  as  in  England,  were  attended  with  fo  few  difapi* 
pointments,  that,  by  the  month  of  June  1650,  he  had  in  a     ' 
manner  fubdued  it.     Then  his  prefen^e    was  required  in 
Vol,  III.  Mm  England, 
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England,  not  only  by  thofe  who  wi(hed  him  well,  but  thofi 
alfo  that  wiihed  him  worft ;  and  therefore  conftttuting  his 
fon-in-law  Ireton  his  deputy,  he  took  ihipping  for  Briftol, 
ivhcre  after  a  dangerous  pafiage  he  fafely  arrived,  leaving 
fuch  a  terror  upon  the  minds  of  the  Irifh,  as  made  every 
thing  eafy  to  thofe  who  fiicceeded'  him,  and  Completed  the 
conqueft  of  that  countr)'. 

Upon  his  return  to  London,  he  came  as  it  were  in  tri* 
omph  ;  and  all  ranks  of  people  contended,  either  from  lore 
or  fczTy  who  ihould  {hew  him  the  moft  refpeA.     At  ht$ 
^  taking  his  fent  in  the  houfe,  he  had  thanks  returned  hint 

for  his  fervices,  in  terms  as  high  as  could  be.    When  thefe 
ceremonies  were  over,  they  proceeded  to  things  of  greater 
confequence :  for,  by  this  time,  the  parliament  had  another 
War  upon  their  hands,  the  Scots  having  invited  home  Charles 
11.  andfTcpared  an  army  to  invade  England.    There  is  na 
rfoubt,  that  the  parliament  would  readily  have  trufted  thh 
war  to  the  CDnduft  of  lord  Fairfax,  a  brave  man  and  good 
officer  ;  but  Fairfax  had  taken  the  covenant,  and,  fuch  were 
ftis  fcruplesy  couM  not  brings himfelf  to  think  of  breaking 
k,  by  attacking  the  Scots  in  their  own  country,    Crom- 
well thought,  and  rightly,  that  they  fhould  not  wait  fof 
an  invafion,  but  prevent  it  by  an  invafion ;  and  therefore 
prefled  Fairfax  to  continoe  in  his  command,  and  the  more 
earneftjy,  bccaufc  he  knew  he  would  not  do  it ;  declaring, 
that  he  thought  it  a  greater  honour  to  ferve  as  his  lieu* 
tenant-general,  than  to  command  in  chief  the  fined  armr 
in  the  world.     Fairfax  however  remained  inflexible  in  his 
refolution ;  fo  that,   on  the  26th  of  June,  an  ordinance  pa£* 
ftd  for  repealing  his  commiffion,  and  at  the  fame  time  ano- 
ther for  appointing  Oliver  Cromwell,  efq;  general  and  com-* 
whMocke,  mander  la  chief  of  all  tlie  forces  of  the  commonwealtlfc   He- 
^  ^^'       had  now  as  great  power,  as  might  have  fattsfied'  the  m<A 
ambitious  rhind ;  for  though  he  offered  to-  reftgn  his  lieu- 
tenancy of  Ireland,  yet  the  parliament  wouM  not  aecepc 
k^    He  marched  witif  an  arnry  to  Scotland,  and  on   the 
'3d  of  September,  gair>ed  the  famous  vifliory  of  Dunbar, 
Ecbtrd't      ^^^  which  none  ever  did  him  greater  Credit  as  a   com- 
»ndRapin*i  "tandcr^    He  continued  the  war  all   the  winter:   in   the 
hift^ofEng.  fpring  was  fcverely  attacked  by  an  ague:  of  which  reco- 
land,&c,     vcring,  he  after  feveral  fucceflfes  fo'ired  the  king  into  £ng' 
land,  and  blocked  him  up  in  Worcefler.    On  the  3d  of 
September  165 1,  he  attacked  and  carried  the  town,  totall? 
Whitlockc,  defeated  the  king^  forces,   and  gained    what  he.  himfdf 
P»  507.       called,  in  bis  letter  ta  the  parliament^  the  crowning  vic-» 

tory^ 
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torr*  fc  is  fiiid,  that  this  fignal  ftroke  of  fucccfe  took  Croni- 
wcil  a  little  oft*  his  guard.  Thus  he  would  have  knighted 
two  of  his  principal  commanders  upon  the  field  of  battle,  ' 

and  wasf  with  great  difficulty  diiTuaded  frotn   it :    his  letter 
to  the  parliament  oh  this  occafion  was  conceived  in  higher 
and  loftier  terms  than   ufual :  and  Ludlow  fays,  that  his 
behaviour  *was  altered  from  that  day^  and  that  all  who  were 
about  him  obfenred  it.     Jt  is  certain  neverthelpfs,  that  he  Ludlow't 
afterwajfds  behaved  with  great  humility  and  fubmiflion  tomcmoir*, 
the  parliaoient ;  though*  in  the  mean  time  he  took  all  the^^'"*^ 
care  inuginable  to  make  the  army  fendble  of  their  own^^' 
importance,  and  to  let  them  fee   that  nothing  could  di- 
vide their  interefts  from  his  own.    This  was  the  true  foun- 
dation of  his  growing  greatnefs,  and  of  the  gradual  declen- 
fion'of  the  parliamfent's  power;  which,   though  they  clearly 
difcerned,  they  knew  not  how  to  prevent. 

Cromwell  did  not  remain  long  with  the  troops,  but  di- 
reded  his  march  to  London ;  where,   befides  many  con« 
fidemble  marks  of  hoiiour  that  were  paid  him,  a  general 
thankfgiving  was  appointed  for  his  viftbry,  and  the  3d  of 
September  made  an  amiiverfkry  ftate  holiday!    When  thefe 
ceremonies  and  acknowledgments  were  over,  he  had  leifure 
to  look  about  him,  and  to  confider  his  own  condition  as  well . 
'   as  that  of  the  nation.     He  faw  himfelf  at  prefent  general 
and  conimander  in  chief  of  a  great  army  in  England,  and 
at  the  iame  time  was  lofd  lieutenant  of  Ireland.     But  then 
ite  knew,  that  all  thlk  was  derived  to  him  from  the  par- 
liament; and  he  clearJy'difcerned,  that,  whether  indepen- 
dents or  prelbyterians  fat  there,  they  would  endeavour  to 
perpetuate  fupt^eme  power  in  their  own  hands,  which  for 
many  reafons  he  difliked.     He   therefore   fifted  the  moft 
eminent  pferfons,    in   order  to  find   out  their  fentiments 
about  the  eftablifhment  of  the  kingdom ;  which  was  a  new 
phrafe  invented  to  cover  the  defign  of  fubverting  the  par- 
liament.    In  ameetinjg  among  them,  held   fome  time  after 
the  battle  of  Worceffer,   he  propofed  the  queAion  fairly; 
w)ien  feme  declared  for  a  monarchy,  as  others  did  for  a 
conmiomvealth :  but  this  conference  came  to  nothing.  Upon  wi,;tiocke 
the  7th  of  November  1652,  meeting  the  lord  commiffio-p.^io^ 
ner  Whitlocke  in  the  park,    he  entered  into  a  long  dif- 
courfc  with  liim  upon   this  important  futje^l:  in  which 
Cromwell  undertook  to  (hew  him,  that  the  pailiament  was 
now  become   a   fa£iion ;  that  they  were   refolved  to  rule 
all,  and  to  rule  for  ever,  merely  for  their  own  fakes;  that 
they  gave  all  employments  to  themfelves,  their  relations, 

M  m  2  and 
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and  friends  i   that  they  drew  every  thing  widiin  l^ieir  own 
Cognizance,  by  which  the  fubjedl  loft  the  benefit  of  the  law, 
and  held  his  property  but  by  a  precarious  tenure  y  that,,  all 
this  confidcrcd,   they   had   fought  themfelves  into   a  worfe 
condition ;  and  that,  inftcad  of  a  monarch  with  a  prero- 
gative royal,  they  had  now  many  mailers,  who  made   laws 
and  broke  them  at  their  pleafur^;  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  army  was  very  fenfiblc  of  this ;  that  they  bore  it  with 
''    r       great  reluftancy  ;  that  they  too  had  great  difpu^s   among 
themfelves ',  and  that  it  cc^^ild  not  be  long  before  thofe  miv- 
chiefs  broke  out  into  a  new  flame.     Whitlocke  very  readily 
agreed,  that  he  had  defcribed  both  parties  truly  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  acknowledged,  that,  notwithitanding  he  was  £c- 
"quaijited   with  the  difeales  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  any  right  method  of  cure.     **  What, 
**  faid  Cromwell,,  if  a  man  fhould  take  upon  himfelf  to  be 
**  king?"  Whitlocke  replied  by  fhewing  him,  that  he  would 
get  nothing  by  it,  that  he   had   more   power  already  than 
'former  kings  ever.. had,  and   that  by  SiiTuming   the   name 
.  he  might  run  a  great  hazard  of  lofmg  the  thing.   Cromwell 
then  preifcd  to  Icnow,  what  he  would  have  done  ?  Upon 
which  Whitlocke  propofe  J  compromiflng  matters  with  Charles 
Stuart:  the  debating  of  which  Cromwell   declined,  as  an 
Ibid.  p.  516/  affair  of  much  difficulty.     Cron>.welI  had  many  converfadons 
of  this  fort  with  the  moft  intelligent  of  all  parties  ;  .but   we 
will  only  relate  one  more,  which  is  grounded  on  good  au- 
thority,   having    been   often  related  by  mr.  Henry  Nevil^ 
"a  celebrated  politician,  and  once   a  member  of  tlie  council 
"of  rtate.     He   was  '  wont   to    tell  it  thus ;  That  Cromwell 
'upon  this   great  occafion    fent  for  fome  of  the  chief  city 
JIvincs,  ^as  if  he  made  it  a  matter  of  confcience  to  be  dS- 
"termined  by  their  advice.     Among   thefe  was  the  leading 
mr.  Calamv,  who  very  boldly  oppofed  the  project  of  Crom- 
well's fingle   government,  and  offered  to  prove  it  both  un- 
lawful and  impradiieable.     Cromwell  anfwered  feadily  upon 
the  firft  head  of  Uj;Ia»wful,  and  appealed  to  the  fafety  of  the 
nation  being  the  fupreme  law.     **  But,  fays  he,  pray  mr. 
'**  Calamy,  why  iinpradicable  ?"    Calamy  replied,  oh,  ^tis 
the  voice  of  the  nation ;  tlicrc  will  be  mne  in  ten  ^ainft 
'     .    ■  you.     "  Very  well,    fays  Cromwell;  but  what  if  I  .£ou]d 
l,j*V;  of  Hen. "  di  farm  the  nine,  and  put  the  fword  into  the  tenth  ixian^s 
Ncvi.,  c.'qi    **  hand,  would  not  that  do  the  buiinefs  ?" 
P*  35«  All    this,   notwithftanding  he  behaved  in  publick   with 

great  decency  and  duty   towards  that  body  of  men,  he  was 
cojitrivin^  to  remove.     The  whole  winter  of  the  .year  165a 
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was  fpent  in  contrivances  and  cabals  on  both  fides;  by  the 
friendi  of  the  parliament  to  fupport  and  maintain  its  au- 
thority, by  their  opponents  to  bring  things  into  fuch  a  fi- 
tuation,  as  to  render  the  neccffity  of'difTolvIng  that  aflem- 
bly  univerfally  apparent.     On  the   19th  of  April    1653,  he 
called  a' council  of  officers  once  more  to  debate  this  point  j 
ih  which  as  he  had  many  friends,  fo  he  had  alfo  fome  oppo- 
nents, who  infmuated,  that  what  he  did    proceeded  from 
felf-intereft  and  ambition.    Major  general  Harrifon,  a  zcii- 
lous  fanatick,  but  abfolutely  deceived  by  Cromwell,  afllired 
the  aflembly,  in  the  fincerity  of  his  heart,  that  "  the  lord 
general   fought   only   to  pave  tlie  w^ay  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Jefus  and  his- faints;"  to  which  major  Streater 
brifkly  returned,  that  **  then    he  ought  to  come  quickly, 
«  for  if  it  was  after  Chriftmas,  he  would  come  too  late.'^p'"/'""™' 
Upon  this,   Cromwell  adjourned  the  meeting  till  the  next 
morning,  when  a  new  point  was  ftarted,  whether  it  might 
not  be  expedient    for  the  houfe  and  the  army,  to   appoint 
twenty  perfons  of  a  fide,  to  be  intrufted  with  the  fupreme 
power?  in  the  midft  of  this  difpute  advice  came,  that  the 
houfe  had  under  confideration  their  own   diflblution  j  and 
upon  this,  fuch  as  were  merribers  withdrew,  and  went  thi- 
ther to  promote  that  defign.     But  in  reality    the  parlia"- 
ment  had  framed  a  bill,  to  continue  themfelves  to   the  5th 
of  November  in  the  next  year,  propofin»  in  the  mean  time 
to  fill  up  the  houfe  by  new  elcftlons.     Cromwell,  informed  Whitlocke, 
what  the  houfe  was  upon,  was  fo  enraged,  that  he  left  theP*  5*4* 
council,  and  marched  direftly  with  a  party  of  three  hundred 
foldiers  to  Weftmihfter.     Then  placing  fome  of  them  at  ^ 

the  door,  fome  in  the  lobby,  and  others  on  the  ftairs,  he 
went  into  the  houfe;  jmd,  addre^ng  himfelf  jflrft  to  hi3 
friend  fir  John,  told  him,  that  "  he  then  came  to  do 
that  which  grieved  him  to  the  very  foul,  and  what  he 
had  carneftly  with  tears  prayed  to  God  againft ;  nay,  that 
he  had  rather  be  torn  In  pieces  than  do  it ;  but  that  there 
**  was  a  neceffity  laid  upon  him  therein,  in  order  to  the- 
**  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the  nation."  Th(?n  he  fatFIagellum, 
down,  and  heard  their  debates  for  fome  time  on  the  fore- p«  1*9. 
mentioned  bill;  after  which,  calling  to  major  general  Har- 
rjfon,  who  was  on  the  other  fide  of  the  houfe,  to  come  to 
him,  he  told  him,  that  **  He  judged  the  parliament  ripe  for 
**  a  diflblution,  and  this  to  be  the  time  of  doing  it.'*  Har- 
rffon  anfwered,  fir,  the  work  is  very  great  and  dangerous, 
therefore  I  defire  you  ferioufly  to  confider  of  it,  before  you , 
engage  in  it.     ^^  You   fay  well,"  replied  Cromwell ;    and 
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thereupon  fat  ftiU  for  stbout^  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then 
the  queilion  being  put  for  pafling  the  faid  bill,  he  declared 
again  to  Harrifon,  <<  This  is  the  time,  I  muft  do  it:^  and 
fo  {landing  up  of  a  fudden,  he  bade  the  fpeaker  leave  the 
chair,  and  told  the  houfe,  '<  that  they  had  fat  ion£  enough, 
**  unlefs  they  had  done  more  good  j  that  fome  of  uiem  were 
^  ''  **  whoremalrers,  others  drunkard^,  others  corrupt  and  un- 
«*  juft  men,  and  fcandalousto  the  profei&on  of  the  gofpel ; 
*<  that  it  was  not  fit,  they  fllouid  fit  as  a  parliament  any 

Ib»^.p«457«**  longer,  and  therefore  he  muft  delire  them  to  go  away. 
He  charged  them  with  not  having  a  heart  to  do  any  thing 
for  the  publick  good,  and  with  being  the  fupporters  of  ty- 
ranny and  oppreflion.  When  fome  of  the  members  began 
to  fpeak,  he  ftepped  into  the  midft  of  the  houfe,  and  &i^ 
^^  Come,  come,  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prating :"  thea 
walking  up  and  down  the  houfe,  he  cried  out,  ^<  You  are 
f'  no  parliament,  I  fay,  you  are  no  parliament ;''  and  ftamp^ 
ing   wi^h  his  feet,  he   bid  them  for  ihame  be  gone,  and 

Ibid.  give  place   to  honefter  men.     Upon    this   fignal   the    fol-r 

diers  entered  the  houfe,  and  he  bade  one  of  them  take 
away  that  bauble,  meaning  the  mace  ;  and  Harrifon  taking 
jhe  ipeaker  by  the  hand,  he  came  down*  Then  Crom- 
well, addrefling  himfelf  again  to  the  members,  who  i«rere 
fibout  a  hundred,  faid,  *'  Tis  you  that  have  forced  me  to 
^<  this ;  for  I  have  fought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that-he 
5<  would  rather  flay  me,  than  put  me  upon  the  domg  of  this 
^*  work.*'  And  then  feizing  on  all  their  papers,  he  or- 
dered the  foldiers  to  fee  the  houfe  cleared  of  all  members  $ 
and  having  caufed  the  doors  to  be  locked  up,  went  away 
to  Whitehall.  Here  he  found  a  council  of  officers  ftifi 
aflembled,  and  this  grand  point  yet  in  debate :  upon  which 
he  told  them  roundly,  '*  they  heed  trouble  themfelves  no 
f*  farther  about.it,  for  he  had  done  it/*  Done  what,  re- 
plied coIoikI  Okey,  who  was  none  of  his  creature ;  and, 
upon  his  tilling  him,  expoftulated.the  point  warmly.  But 
Cromwell  talked  fo  much  louder  than  he,  of  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  the  nation,  the  removing  of  yokes  and 
badges  of  flaver)',  that  Okey  very  ibon  thought  proper  to 
be  lilent,  and  to  wajt  for  the  conclufion  of  this  aftair.     In 

V.*Tz7^^'  ^^^  afternoon  of  the  fame  day,  Cromwell,  attended  by  the 
majors  general  Lambert  and  Harrifon,  went  to  the  cound} 
of  fl:ate,  and  finding  them  fitting,  addreffed  them  in  the 
following  terms  :  55  .Gentlemen,  if  you  are  met  here  ^ 
**  private  perfong,  you  fhall  not  be  difturbed,  but  if  as  » 
*•  council  of  ftate.  this  is  no  place  for  you.    And  fince 
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^*  you  cannot  but  know  whdt  was  done  at  d)C  boufe  this 
^^  morniAg,  fo  take  notice,  that  the  parliament  is  difTolved." 
Serjeant  Bradfhaw  boldly  anfwered,  ^^  Sir,  we  have  heard 
^*  .what  you  did  at  th«  houfe  in  the  n^orning,  and  before 
**  many  hours  all  England  will  hear  it.  jDut,  fir,  you 
*^  are  miftaken  to  think  that  the  parliament  is  diflblved, 
^^  for  no  power  uodier  heaven  can  diflblve  them  but  them- 
^^  felves ;  and  therefore  take  you  notice  of  that."  Some 
others  alfo  fpoke  to  the  fame  purpofe  :  but  the  council  find- 
ing themfelves  to  be  under  the  fame  force,  all  quietly  de-  ^^jf  y^p, 
parted.  461.  * 

The  true  reafon  why  goieral  Cromwell  difmifled  in  this 
manner  this  council  of  ftate  was,  becaufe  he  intended  to 
have  another  of  his  own  framing ;  thefe,   as  they  derived 
their  authority  from,   being  men  entirely  devoted  to  the 
parliament.     He  now  projeded  fuch  meafures,  as  appeared 
to  him  the  moft  proper,  for   the  fupport  of  that  great  au- 
thority which. he  had  attained.     He  continued  for  a  few 
<iays  to  dired  all   things  by  ^e  advice  of  the  council  of 
<»fficer8 ;  but  afterwards  a  new  council  of  ftate  was  c^ed, 
by  virtue  of  letters   or  warrants   under  the  lord  general's 
band.     But  this  confifting  chiefly  of  fifth   monarchy  and 
other  madmen,  foon  diilblved  of  itfelf  ^  and  then  the  powej- 
returned  into*  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  from  whence  it  came* 
General  Harrifon,  and  about  twenty  more,  remained  in  the 
boufe,  and  feeing  the  reign  of  the  faints  at  an  end,  placed  one 
Moyer  in  the  fpeaker's  chair,  and  began  to  draw  up  protefts  ^ 
but  they  we1*e  foon  interrupted  by  colonel  White  with  a  party 
of  foldiers.  White  afking  them  what  they  did  there,  they  told 
him,  they  were  feekins  the  Lord  ;  to  wnich  he  replied,  that 
to  his  knowledge  the  Lord  had  not  been  fought  there  many 
years,  and  fo  turned  them  fairly  out  of  doors.     The  fcene  ^^"^'J^om, 
thus  changed,  the  fupreme  power  was  faid    to  be  in  the  ^  '^'' 
council  of  officers  again }  and  they  very  fpeedily  refolved, 
that  the  lord  general,  with  a  feleA  council,  fhould  have  the 
ftdminiftratlon  of  publick  affairs,  upon  the  terms  contained 
in  a  paper,  intitled,  *^  The  inftrument  of  government ;" 
and  that  his  excellency  ihould  be  protedlor   of  the   com* 
0ionwealth  of  England,  Scotland,   and  Ireland,  and  have 
the  title  of  highnefs.     Accordingly  be  was  ihveftcd  there- 
with, on  the  i6th  of  December  1653,  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery in  Weftminiler  hall,  with  ereat  folemnity ;  and  thus, 
in  the  54th  year  of  his  age»  awimed  the  fovereign  power, 
which  he  well  knew  how  to  exercife  with  dignity.     When 
b^  bad  tl)U5   ireduced  the  government  into  fome  order  at 
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Icaft,  he   proceeded  very  wifely  and  warily ;  appointed  a 
privy  council,  in  which  there  were  feveral  great  and  worthy 
mcn»  who  he  knew  would  either  not  aft  at  all,  or  not 
aft  very  long  with  him  :  but  their  names  giving  a  fanftion 
for  the  prefent,  he  proceeded,  with  the  advice  of  as  many 
of  them  as  attended,  to  make  feveral  ordinances  that  were 
jieceflary,  as  alfo  to  difpofe  matters  for  the  holding  a  new 
parliament.     He  applied   himfelf alfo  to  the  fettlcmcnt  of' 
the  publick  affairs,  both   foreign   and  domeftick ;  he  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  the  dates  of  Holland  and  Sweden ;  he 
oblii^ed  the  king  of  Portugal,  notwithftanding  all  that   had 
paficd  between   the  parliament  and  him,   to  accept  of  a 
peace  upon  his  terms ;  and  adjufted  matters  with  France, 
though  not  without  fome  difficulty.     As  to  home  affairs,  he 
filled  the  courts  in  Weftminfter  hall  with  very  able  judges ; 
and  direfted  the  lawyers  themfelves  to  make  fuch  correc- 
tions in  the  praftice  of  their  profeffion,  as  might  free  them 
from   publick  odium.     The  fame   moderation  he  praftifed 
in  church  matters ;  profeffing  an  unalterable  refolution  to 
maintain  liberty  of  confcience.     He  gave  the  command  of 
all  the  forces  m  Scotland  to  general  Monk,  and  fent  his 
fon  Henry  to  govern  Ireland.     By  an  ordinance  dated  April 
the  1 2th  1654,  he  united  England  and  Scotland,  fixing  the 
number  of  rcprefentatives  for  the  latter  at  thirty  ;  and  foon 
after  he  did  the  fame  by  Ireland.     He  affefted  to  ihcw  ereat 
zeal  for  juftice,  in  caufmg  the  brother  of  the  ambaAador 
from  Portugal  to  be  executed  for    murder ;  which  he  did 
upon  the  10th  of  July,  in  fpite  of  the  greatcft  application 
to  prevent  it. 

But,  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  which  the  protcftor 
took  to  gain  .the  aflFeftions  of  the  people,  he  found  a  great 
fpirit  rifmg  againft  him  in  all  the  three  kingdoms  ;  and  his 
government  fo  cramped  for  want  of  money,  that  he  uns 
under  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  calling  a  parliament,  accord- 
ing to  the '  form  which  ne  had  prefcribed  in  The  inftni* 
jnent  of  government.  He  fixed  upon  the  3d  of  September 
for  the  day,  on  which  they  were  to  affemble,  efleeming  it 
particularly  fortunate  to  him ;  and  to  this  he  peremptorily 
adhered,  though  it  happened  to  fall  upon  a  Sunday.  The 
parliament  was  accordingly  opened  on  that  day,  after  hear- 
ing a  fermon  at  Weftminfter  Abbey,  to  which  the  protcflx>r 
went  in  very  great  ftate.  He  received  this  houfe  of  com- 
mons in  the  painted  chamber,  where,  in  a  very  long  fpeeck 
he  gave  them  a  large  account  of  the  nature  of  that  go- 
vernment, which  be  had  thought  fit  to  eftabli&y  the  ends 

he 
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'He  prbpofed)  and  the  means  he  had  ufed  to  compafs  thofe 
ends,  &c.  when  the/  came  to  the  houfe,  they  fell  to  de^ 
bating,  whether  the  fupreme  legiflative  power  of  the  kmg-   , 
dom  flioiild  be  in  a  fmgle  pcrfon,  or  a  parliament ;  which 
alarming  the  protedor,    who  foimd  himfelf  in  danger  of 
beipg  depofed  by  ji  vote  of  this  new  parliament,  be  caui'ed  a 
guard  to  be  fet  at  the  door,  on  the  f  2th  of  the  fame  months 
to   prevent  their  going  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  then 
ient  for  them  into  the  painted  chamber,  where  he  gave  them 
a  very  fharp  rebuke,  nor  did  he  permit  any  to  go  into  the 
houfe  afterwards,  before  they  had  taken  an*  oath  to  be  faith- 
ful to  the  proteftor  and  his  government.     While  this  par-nrfj^t, 
Jiament  was  fitting,  an  odd  accident  happened  to  .the  pro*  memsifs^ 
tedor.     He  had  received  a  fet  of  Friezland  horfes  from  the*"**  *"•?• 
duke  of  Holftein  as   a  prefent;  and  would  needs  drive  his^^* 
iecretary  Thurloe  in  his  coach,  drawn  by  thefe  horfes,  round 
Hyde  Park.    £ut  the  horfes,  proving  as  ungovernable    a5 
the  parliament,  threw  his  highnefs  out  of  the  box ;  and  in 
his  fall  one  of  his  pocket  piftols   went  off,  notwithftanding 
ivhich  he  efcaped,  without  either  wound  or  broken  bones,  fKM^  ^  .^^ 
By  the  inftrument  of  government  the  parliament  was  to  fit 
five  months^  which  the  prot<!ftor  took  the  liberty  of  com- 
puting by  his  foldiers  almanack,  thefe  months  confifted  of 
•  twenty  eight  days   only ;  and  finding  they  were  about  to 
take  away  his  power,  and  would  give  him  no  money,  he  on 
the  23d  of  January  fent  for  them  once  more  into  the  paint- 
ed chamber,  where  after  a  long  and  bitter  fpeech  he  difTolv- 
ed  them.     We  fhall  clofe  the  account  of  this  year,  with 
mentioning  the  death  of  the  protedlor's  mother,  which  hap* 
pened  upon  the   i8th  of  November  1654.     She  lived  with 
him  at  Whitehall,  ihared  in  the  fplendor  of  his  court,  but 
enjoyed  it  not.     Though  Ihe  troubled  him  but  little  with 
her  remonftrances,  yet  her  fears  were  fo  ftrong,  that  Ihe 
could  not  believe  be  was  fafe,  if  (he  did  not  fee  him  twice 
a  day ;  and,  if  by  accident  file  heard  a  piftol  at  any  time 
difchar^ed,  ihe  could  not  help  crying  out,  my  fon  is  fhot^ij^li*. 
The  proteAor  caufed  her  remains  to  be  interred  in  king  chroBick^ 
Henry  the  VIFs  chapel  in  Wertminfter  abbey;  but  thisP»3^« 
was  contrary  to  her  defu-e,  for  ihe  eaiily  foreiaw  that  theyi^^^t^ 
would  never  reil  in  peace  there.  sncmdn^ 

The  opening  of  the  year  1655  proved  but  cloudy:  the'^'S-h 
difTolution  of  the  parliament  itirred  all  the  ill  blood  in  the^'* 
kingdom,  fo  that  he  found  himfelf  at  once  befet  with  con- 
fpiracies  on   all  (ides,  and  by  all  parties ;  but  he  had  tl^o 
good  luck  to  difcover  them,  before  they  could  be  executed. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  t3th  of  February,  he  went  to  OuiM-hall;  and 
declared,  that  the  republicans  and  cavaliers  had  fermed 
defigns  againft  his  perion«  Of  the  former,  major  John  Wild* 
man,  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  was  feized, 
while  penning  a  paper,  intitled,  A  declaration  of  die  peo- 

Tk^lhm,  pie  of  England  againft  the  tyrant  Oliver  Cromwdl,  eiq; 

fb  i6i.  ^^j  f^ij^  other  violent  men  of  that  party  he  imprifoned, 
but  was  afraid  of  doing  more.  As  to  the  royalifts,  he 
fuiFered  them  to  go  on  a  little ;  for,  by  the '  help  of  one 
Manning,  who  was  his  fpy  in  the  court  of  king  Charles 
11.  he  was  fo  ii^ell  acquainted  with  their  proje&,  as  to 
put  themfelves  upon  fuch  meafures,  as  eptirely  defeated 
them*  And  this  is  a  true  account  of  that  infurredtion, 
which  broke  out  at  Salisbury,  where  the  king  was  fvo* 
claimed,  and  Cromwell 's  judges  feized;  which  a£):  of  open 
force  kfc  no  doubt  with  the  publick,  that  there  were  de^ 
figns  againft  the  prote£h)n  For  this  infurrefUon  feveral 
perfons  fufFered  death  ;  and  from  hence  the  prote£lor,  who 
had  hitherto  jQiewn  an  inclination  to  govern  as  a  lawfid 
prince  if  he  could,  feemed  to  lay  afide  his  difpofition^  and 
no  longer  to  make  any  difficulty  of  fupporting  his  autho- 
rity in  any  manner  and  by  any  means.  In  the  fpring  of 
this  year  was  carried  into  execution  that  famous  expedi* 
tion,  by  which  the  prote&or  hoped  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  opanifh  Weft  Indies }  where,  thoueb  his  forces  did 
not  fucceed  in  their  main  defign,  yet  they  made  them* 
felves  mafters  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  which  has  remained 
ever  fince  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Britifti  crown.  The 
alliance,  which  had  been  fo  long  in  treaty  with  the  crown 
of  France,  was  figncd  November  the  a4th  1655,  and  pro- 
claimed the  28th  of  the  fame  month ;  by  which  it  was  fti- 
pulated,  that  Cromwell  (hould  fend  over  a  body  of  Englifh 
troops,  to  a£l  in  conjundlion  with  the  French  againft  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  king  fliould  oblige  the  royal  family  to 
quit  his  dominions.  The  new  king  of  Sweden  fent  over 
an  ambaflador  to  compliment  the  {H'ote£lor.  He  was  moS 
graciouffly  received  j  but  the  intended  vifit  of  queen  Chriftio^ 
he  judged  proper  to  avoid.  The  glorious  fuccefles  of  ad« 
miral  Blake  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  great  fums 
he  recovered  from  feveral  powers,  for  depredations  com* 
mitted  by  their  fubjeds  ot\  the  Englifh  trade,  did  muc^ 
honour  to  the  protestor's  governn:>ent;  and,  to  conduda 
t^^  tranfa<£tions  of  this  year^  it  muft  b^  allowed^  that  how 
-         ,    .  / .  ,    .  ipi|c)| 
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nuch  foever  he  might  be  dilliked  at  home,  his  repotatioor 
at  this  time  was  very  sreat  abroad. 

The  lois  he  fuftained  tn  the  difcoveiy  of  Mannings  whom 
king  Charles  caufed  to  be  (hot  fpr  correfponding  with  Thur* 
loe,  was  moft  effis^hially  r<»paired  by  the  afliftance  he  received 
from  a  perfon  of  fuperior  character  who  was  chancellor 
Hyde's  great  correfpondent,  and  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  a£Uve  and  determined  royalifts  in  England.    Though 
the  war  with  Spain. under  Blake's  management  had  brought 
two  millions  of  monev  to  the   prote<%)r's  cofFer,   yet  he 
ftill  fdtfomewantSywhich  he  judged  nothing  but  a  parliament 
could  fupply ;  and  having  concerted  more  efFe£tual  methods^ 
as  he  conceived,  for  bending  them  to  his  will,  than^ad  been 
pra£tifed  before  the  laft,  he  fixed  the  meeting  of  that  aflem- 
biy  on  the  i9th  of  September  1656.     It  met  accordingly; 
but  with  a  guard  pofted  at  the  door  of  the  houfe,  who  fuftered 
none  to  enter  till  they  had  taken  the  oaths  prepared  for  them,     . 
by  which  many  were  excluded.     The  parliament  however 
cnofe  a  fpeaker,  pafled  an  aA  for  difannulling  the  king's  title, 
another  for  the  fecurity  of  his  highnefs's  perfon,  and  feveral 
money  bills :  for  all  which  the  protedor  gave  them  his  moft 
gracious  thanks.     About  the  clofe  of  this  year  a  new  plot  Wfcidocke'i 
was  either  difcovered  or  invented,    for  which  one  Miles  "*?**^"^» 
Sindercombe  wajs  condemned  $  but  he^  difappointed  the  pro-^'   ^^* 
te£lor,  by  poifoning  himfelf  the  night  before  he  was  to  be 
executed.  In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1657,  it  plainly  appeared 
what  the  protestor  aimed  at,  by  the  pains  he  had  taken  with 
the  parliament ;  for  now  a  kind  of  legiflative  fettlement  of        ^ 
the  government  was  upon  the  carpet,  under  the  title  of  *'  the 
^^  humble  petition  and  advice :"  in  which  there  was  a  blank 
for  the  fupreme  governor's  titl«,  and  a  claufe  prepared  to 
countenance  the  eftablifhing  fomething  like  peers,  under  the 
fiame  of  the  other  hpufe.  At  length  the  whole  came  to  light:  Ibid.  p.  S57, 
for  one  alderman  Pack,  a  forward,  time-ferving,  money- 
getting  fellow,  and  deep  in  all  the  jobbs  of  the  fi;overn« 
ment,  moved  that  the  firft  blank  might  be  filled  with  the 
word  king.    This  was  violently  oppofed  by  the  army  mem- 
bers ;  but  at  length,  after  various  debates,  carried,  as  well  as 
the  claufe  impowering  him  to  make  fomediing  like  lords ; 
and  in  this  form  tl^  petition  was  pr^fented  to  his  highnefs, 
who  deiired  fome  time    to  confider  before  he  gave    hisHeath*t 
anfwer.    The  profee£lor  would  have  boen  glad  to  have  bad  chronicle,  p, 
jh&  kingihip  forced  upon  him,  but  that  he  found  fome  of  his  |^^* 
^Msft  friends  and  nearcft  relations  averie  to  it;  and  carried sfj^'l^ag 
^1^  op{N>fitiQO  (q  far^  ^  to  pronwKie  a  jietitioa  6t0m  die  ar^fnotuum 
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my  to  the  parliament  againft  it.     This  detelrolned  Cfomwclf 

to  refufc  that  honour,  which  he  had  been  fo  long  feeking ; 

and  therefore,  upon  the  8th  of  May  1657,   he  told  them 

in  the  banquetting  houfe,  that  he  could  not  with  a  good 

Heath,  p.    confcience  accept  the  government  under  the  title  of  king, 

3^^*  The  parliament  then  thought  proper  to  fill  up  the  blank,  with 

his  former  title  of  protestor ;  and  his  highnefs  himfelf,  that  all 

the  pains  he  had  taken  might  not  ahfolutely  be  thrown  awav, 

refolved  upon  a  new  inauguration,  whicn  was  accordingiv 

performed,  on  the  26th  of  June  1657,  in  Weftminftcr  half, 

Whitlockr  ^'^^  ^^  ^^*  pomp  and  folemnity  of  a  coronation.     After 

f,  661.     '  this  the  houfe  of  commons  adjourned  to  the  20th  of  January 

following,  in  order  to  give  the  protedor  time  to  regulate  all 

things  according  to  the  new  fyftem ;  with  a  view  to  which 

be  fummoned  his  two  fons,  with  many  pther  perfons,  to 

take  their  feats  in  the  other  houfe.     This  year  Cromwell 

,      was  extremely  difconccrtcd  with  a  fmall  treatife,  which  cap- 

\  tain  Titus,  under  the  name  of  William  Allen,  publifbed 

with  this  title.  Killing  no  murder:    in  which  was  Ihewn 

fo  plainly,  that  one  who  had  violated  all  laws,  could  deri\e 

protcftion  from  no  law,  that  Oliver  thenceforwards  believed 

ffafflltifn^  himfelf  in  continual  danger. 

p.  i»5.'  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1658,  he  pleafed   himfelf 

with  the  hopes  of  being  once  at  the  head  of  an  aflembly, 
fomewhat  refembling  the  ancient  parliaments  of  Englana; 
ahd  accordingly  purfuant  to  their  own  adjournment,  the  com- 
mons met  on  the  20th  of  January,  as  the  other  houfe  aJfo 
did,  agreeably  to  the  writs  of  fummons  ifTued  by  the  lord 
protestor.  He  fcnt  for  them  by  the  black  rod,  and  began  his 
fpeech  with  the  pompous  words,  **  My  lords,  and  you  the 
**  knights,  citizens,  and  biirgefles  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
*'  mons,  &c/'  All  this  ferved  only  to  fliew,  that  in  military 
force  and  nothing  elfe,  his  admin iftration  was  founded  :  fr>r 
in  the  firft  place,  the  ancient  nobility  would  not  refume  their 
feats  in  fuch  company  as  he  had  aiTigned ;  fecondly  the  houfe 
of  commons  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  new  nobles  in 
the  other  houfe  ;.and  thirdly,  the  new  nobles  could  do  nothing 
by  themfelves.  Thus  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  the  new  fyftem 
was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  pulled  to  pieces  ;  and  this  occa- 
fioned  the  protcdor  to  come,  on  the  fourth  of  February, 
and  to  difTolve  them  with  great  bitternefs  of  ipeech  and 
forrow  of  heart:  for  now  he  plainly  faw,  that  a  regular  efta- 
Whitlocke,  blifliment  was  a  thing  impradicable.  Some  farther  defigns 
p*  6ji.  againft  him  were  foon  after  difcovered,  not  of  the  cavaliers 
pnly,  l)ut  pf  the  fifth  monarthy  men  alfo.    W^th  the  latter 

the 
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^e  prote&or  was  obliged  to  obferve  fome  meafures  ;  the  fop> 
mcr  he  delivered  over  tq  a  high  court  of  jufticc.  By  the 
fci)tcnce  of  that  court  dr.  Hewett,  a  reverend  divine  of  the 
church  of  .England,  fuiFered  death  for  contumacy,'  on  the 
8th  of  June  1658;  having  rcfufed  to  plead  or  to  own  the  ju<- 
rifdidion  of  the  court.  On  the  fixth  of  Auguft  following^ 
the  prote(£tar^s  favourite  daughter,  mrs.  Claypole,  died^ 
which  afFeAed  him  greatly  on  more  accounts  than  one.  For 
Jier  illnefs,  being,  rery  painful,  diftempered  her  mind  not  ^ 
littl^^  and  in  lier  deliriums  fhe  exclaimed  vehemently  againft 
him  for  his  cf  unities,  and  more  efpecially  for  the  death  0/ 
.dr.  Hewett,  on  whofe  behalf  fhe  had  made  the  moft  impor- 
tunate interceiTions.  He  is  faid  to  have  been,  from  that  time^ 
wholly  altered,  and  daily  more  referved  and  fufpicious :  and 
indeed  not  without  reafon  -,  for  he  found  a  genera]  difcontent 
prevailed  through  the  nation,  a  Hgnal  diiafFe^on  in  th« 
army,  and  a  great  increafe  of  the  influence  of  the  re* 
publicans,  to  whom  fome  of  .his  relations,  and  even  hi$ 
wife,  inclined :  fo  that  he  knew  not  which  way  to  turn,  or 
what  to  expe£l.  Thefe  cares  having  long  tormented  hif 
mind,  at  laft  affcSttd  his  body ;  fo  that  while  at  HamptOA 
Court,  h^  ^cll  into  a  kind  of  flow  fever,  which  foon  degene- 
iated  into  a  tertian  ague.  For  about  a  week  this  difordejr 
continued  without  any  dangerous  fymptoms,  infomuch  tha|: 
every  other  day  he  walked  abroad ;  but  one  day  after  dinner 
)xis.  five  phyucians  coming  to  wait  upon  him,  one,  oJF 
them  Having  felt  his  pjulfe  faid,  that  it  intermitted.  At  thi^, 
being  fomewhat  furprifed,  he  turned  pale,  fell  into  a  coU 
iweat,  and  when  he  was  almoft  fainting,  ordered  himfelf  to 
be  carried  to  bed  i  where,  by  the  afliflance  of  cordials,  being 
brought  a  little  to  himfelf,  he  made  his  will  with  refpetS 
Xo  his  private  afiairs»    .  £achar4'« 

It  is  impoflible  to  ha\^  abetter  account  of  his  laft  ficknefs,Mft.of  Eag. 
th^  that  given  by  dr.  Bates,  who  was  his  phyfician.    After  P'  "^^^ 
mentioning  the  circumftance  of  nuking  his  private  will,  he 
tells  us,,  that  the  next  morning  early,  when  one  of  his  phy- 
iicians  came  to  viflt  him,  he  afked  him,  ^  ^  why  he  looked 
>^  fo  fad  ?*'  and,  when  anfwer  was  made,  that  (o  it  became  Batet  Ekn- 
any  one,  who  had  tlie  weighty  care  of  his  life  and  health  c*»««  moia- 
upon  him,  *'  Ye  phyficians,  faid  he,  think  I  fhall  die:  I»°>*2.Mi. 
•*  tdl  you,  I  fhall  «ot  die  this  bout,  I  am  fure  of  it.     Do^'  *^*' 
**  not  you  think,  faid  he  to  the  phyfician  looking  more  at- 
}^  temively  at  him  on  thefe  words  ;  do  not  think  that  I  am 
^^  mad :  I  fpeak  the  words  of  truth  upon  furer  grounds,  than 
**  G4l(Ui  or  you^  Hippocrates  furnifh  you  with.     God  al- 

**  mighty 
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^  tiitghty  himfelf  hath  given  that  anfwer,  not  to  my  praven 
*^  alone,  but  alfo  to  the  prayers  of  thofe,  who  entenam  a 
**  ftrhStcr  commerce  and  greater  intercft  wi:h  him.  Go 
**  on  chearfvlly,  banifhing  all  fadncis  from  your  looks ;  and 
■**  deal  with  me  as  you  would  do  with  a  ferving  man*  Ye 
^*  may  have  a  fkill  in  the  nature  of  things,  yet  nature  can 
M  do  more  than  all  phyficians  put  together ;  and  God  is  far 
**  more  above  nature."  He  was  then  defired  to  take  his 
fcft,  btcaufe  he  had  not  flept  the  grcateft  part  of  the  n-'ght; 
and  this  phyficjah  left  him.  But  as  he  was  coming  out  of 
the  chamber,  he  accidentally  met  another ;  ta  whom,  faid 
-he,  I  am  afraid  our  patient  will  be  light  headed.  Then  r&- 
jplied  the  other,  you  are  certainly  a  Itranger  in  this  houie« 
Do  i\ot  you  know  what  was  done  laft  night  ?  the  chaplains, 
and  all  who  are  dear  to  God,  being  difperfed  into  fevend 
parts  of  the  palace,  have  prayed  to  God  fen-  hb  healdt ;  and 
nave  brought  ri\is  arrfwer,  he  fhall  recover.  Najrto  fuch  a 
degree  of  madneft  they  came,  that  a  publick  feflr  being  far 
his  fake  kept  at  Hampton  Court,  they  did  not  fo  much  pray 
to  God  for  his  health,  as  thahk  him  for  the  undoubted 
bledges  of  his  recovery;  and  they  repeated  the  fame  at 
W4titehall.  Thefe  oracles  of  the  feints  were  the  catrfe^ 
that  the  phyfkians  fyake  not  a  word  of  his  danger.  Being 
t^Moved  to  London,  he  became  much  worfe,  grew  fitft  le- 
jthargkk,  then  -defirious :  from  whence  recovering  a  Cttle, 
btit  not  enough  to  give  any  diftlnfl  diredions  as  to  the  ma« 
ilagement  of  pubKdc  affairs,  he  died  OA  the  third  of  Septem- 
her'  1658,  aged  'Ibmewhat  more  than  fifty  nine  yeara  and 
four  months.  A  little  before  his  death,  the  phyficians 
ftwaked  the  privy  council,  by  reprefenting  the. dagger  be  was 
in ;  and  at  an  appointed  titne  they  came  to  advife-him,  that 
he  would  name  his  fucceifor.  But  when  in  a  drowfy  ^  he 
anfwered  out  of  purpofe,  they  aeaSn  afked  him,  tf  he  did 
not  name  Richard  his  eldeft  Ion  for  his  fucceffor ;  to  which 
he  anfwered^  yes.  Then  being  afked  where  his  wQl  was, 
which  heretofore  he  had  made  concerning. the  heirs  of  the 
kingdom,  he  fent  to  look  for  it  in  his  clofet  and  other 
places ;  but  in  vain ;  for  he  had  either  burnt  it.  Or  fomd>ody 
had  ftoie  it.  It  has  been  imagined  that  Oliver  Cromwei 
was  poifoned,  but  without  any  reafonafale  foundation.  Dr. 
Bates  gives  us  the  following  account  oftiis  diforder.  *'  His 
•<  body  being  opened,  in  the  anhnal  parts  the  brain  feemed 
•*  to  be  over  charged ;  in  the  vitals  the  lungs  a  Kttlc  in- 
"  flamed  5  but  m  the  natural,  the  fource  of  the  diftemper  ap- 
*<  peared  j  the  fpleen,  thougli  found  to  the  eye>  being  within 

"  filled 
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*<  filled  with  matter  like  to  the  Ices  6f  oil.    Nor  Vas  that 
<«  inconfiftent  with  the  difeafe,  Ije  had  for  a  long  time  been 
**  fubjed  to  5  fincc,  for  at  leaft  thirty  years,   he  had  at 
«  times  complained  of  hypocondriicaj  indllpofitions.  Though 
•*  his  bowels  were  taken  out,  and  his  body  filled  with  fpiees; 
**  wrapped  in  a  fourfold  fear  cloth,  put  hrft  into  a  coffin  of     , 
•*  lead,  and  then  into  one  of  wood,  yet  it  purged  and  wi-ought 
**  through  all,  fo  that  there  was  a  nectffity  of  interring  ft 
"  before  the  fdemnity  of  the  funeral.**    A  very  portpou^  Batei,  %ii, 
funeral  was  ordered  at  the  puUick  expence,  ami'perfenne<)P«  ^,3^; 
from  Somerfet  houfe,  with  a  fplendour  not  only  equal  but        ' '''! 
fuperior  to  any,  diat  has  been  heflx)wed  upon  cirownfid  heads*   .      .  ^  .'; 
Some  have  related,  that  his  body  was,  by  his  own  paftictilar 
order,  fecretly  buried  in  Nafeby  afield ;  others  that  k  '\vai  '; 

wrapped  in  lead,  and  funk  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the  Thames,  I 

.  to  prevent  any  ihfult  that  might  afterwards  -b^  offered  to  it. 
But  it  feems  out  of  all  doubt,  that  his  body  was  interred  at 
\,  Weftminfter,  from  the  following  account  of  what  paficd  upon  '  -^ 

'  the  order  to  difmter  him  after  the  reftoration.  "  In  the 
•*  middle  ifle  of  Henry  the  VlFs  chapel,  as  the  author  of  the 
*'  complete  hiftory  of  England  tells  us,  at  the  eaft  end,  in  a  ibid.  foi.  a, 
'*  vault,  was  found  his  corps.  In  the  Ipfide  of  whofe  c6fl3ln»p.  22% 
.  **  and  upon  the  breaft  of  the  corps,  was  laid  a  copper  plate 
••  finely  gilt,  inclofed  in  a  thin  cafe  of  lead :  on  the  fide 
•'  whereof  were  engraven  the  arms  of  England,  impaled  with 
•*  the  arms  of  Oliver ;  and  on  the  reverb  the  following  le^* 
*'  genda :  Oliverius  protcftor  rcipublicae  Angliae,"  Scotise,  &  ; 

**  Hibcrniae,  natus  ^5  April,  i599jTnauguratus  16  Dccembm  ^ 

**  1653,  morttius  3  Septcmbris  artn.  1658.  Hie  fitus  eft.**  " 
As  odious  as '  Cromwell's  reign  had  generally  beeh,  yet 
ihany  marks  of  publick  approbation  were  beflowcd  upon  nis 
memory,  fuch'as  the  ccfebrated  poems  of  Waller,  Sprat,  and 
Dryden ;  virhich,  though  the  authors  lived  to  change  their  .    i 

fentiments,  will  not  fail  to  grve  always  ii  very  high  Idea  of 
the  man.    In  his  life  time  his  aAions  had  been  celebrated  by 
ffeveral  learned  men  abroad,  as  well  as  by  his  own  fecretary 
Milton  at  home ;  and  with  thefe  panegyricks  he  feems  not 
to  have  been  drfpleafed ;  for,  as  Anthony  Wood  tells^uS,  he 
was  very  defirous  to  engage  a  very  learned  man  to  write  his 
biflory,  and  offered  confiderable  rewards  to  tempt  bim  to  it, 
which  however  were  not  accepted.    We  have  indeed  various  Xthen* 
chara6lers  of  \i\m  from  various  perfons>  and  thofe  too  of  va-  Oxon. 
rious  fentlments  ;  yet  in  mofl  of  thefe  there  feems  to  be  a  ^^'  "•  P* 
mixture  or  flattery  of  prejudice.  Such  as  approvtfd  his  aflions,^  ^' 
knew  not  where  to  ftop  their  pratfes  ^  axid  fuch  as  detefl&d 

them 
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tbem,  were  as  extravagant  in  their  cenfures.  Thofe  wb» 
hated  his  perfon  went  farther  ftill.  Lord  Hollis,  in  his  me* 
moirs,  will  hardly  allow  him  great  or  good  qualities;  and 
one  principal  defign  of  lieutenant  general  Ludlow's  memoirs 
is  to  reprefent  Cromwell  as  the  vileft  and  wickedeft  of  men* 
--Mr.  Cowley  feems  to  have  excelled  all  others,  as  well  in  re« 
Xpe<^  to  the  matter  as  the  manner  of  reprefenting  his  a«SUon$ 
and  adminiftration  in  the  different  lights  of  praife  and  cen-* 
fure ;  fo  that  his  performance  may  juftly  be  efteemed  the 
'  moft  perfect  of  any,  as  it  is  beyond  comparifon  the  moft 

Gto«lcy*t  beautiful.  It  is  Cud,  that  cardinal  Mazarine  fliled  him  a 
vmIu,  i»1« fortunate  madman:  but  father  Orleans,  who  relates  this, 
^  f*  ^S'-  diflikes  that  charadler,  and  would  fubflitute  in  its  place,  that 
Kcfolntiont  of  a  judicious  villain.  Lord  Clarendon  calls  him  a  brave 
ef  Enfiano,  wicked  man  :  and  bifliop  Burnet  is  of  opinion,  that  ^^  his 
f*  1*5.  cc  ]||e  2uid  his  arts  were  cxhaufted  together  ;  and  that,  if  he 
'*  had  lived  longer,  he  would  fcarce  have  been  able  to  pre^ 
Hill,  of  hif  "  fcrve  his  power."  But  this  proves  no  more,  than  that  the 
pwnttmti,  bilhop  did  not  difcem,  how  he  could  have  fupporied  his  ad- 
vol.  i«p.7o.miniuration ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  Cromwell  would 
not  have  been  at  a  lofs  for  ways  and  means. 

As  to  CromwelFs  publick  way  of  living,   there  was   a 

ftrange  kin^  of  fplendour  in  his  time  at  Whitehall  ^  for  (omc- 

times  his  court  wore  an  air  of  Aately  feverity,  at  other  times 

he  would  unbend  himfelf  and  drink  freely.     He  never  drank 

to  excefs  j    but  only  fo  far  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of 

FlipUmn,  founding  men's   thoughts    in    their    unguarded    moments. 

f,  158.       Sometimes  in  the  midft  of  ferious  confultations,  he  fbuted 

into  buffoonery ;  fometimes  .the  feafts  that  were  prepared  for 

'    perfons  of  the  iirfl  diflin<£lion,  were,  by  a  fignal  of  drums 

l^^ijl^*^     and  trumpets,  made  the  prey  of  his  guards.     There  was  a 

■Mmoht,     kind  of  madnefs  m  his  mirtn,  as  well  as  of  humour*  in  his 

*^  ^-  P*     gravity,  and  much  of  defign  in  all.    Some  have  commended 

*^  him  for  keeping  up  a  great  face  of  religion  in  his  court  and 

through  the  nation :  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  know  what  they 

mean  by  a  face  of  religion.     This  is  certain,-  that  religion 

never  wore  fo  many  faces  as  in  his  time ;  nor  was  he  pl^ed 

to  difcovef,  which  face  he  liked  befl.     The  prefbyterians  he 

hated  :  the  church  of  England  he  perfecuted :   againft  the 

papifls  he  made  laws,  but  the  fedlaries  he  indulged.     Yet 

foQie  of  the  prefbyterian  divines  he  courted ;  affected  kind- 

nefs  to  a  few  of  the  miniilers  of  the  church  of  England; 

and  entered  into  fome  very  deep  intrigues  with  the  papifts. 

This   made  fir  Kenelm  Digby  his  favourite,  father  White 

write  in  defence  of  his  government  and  even  of  his  condud, 

'      '  and 
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^hd  i}icp6pifii primate  of  Lrdancl^Reilyj  fent  precepts  ttiroiigli  all 
his  province  under  his  feal,  to  pray  for  the  health,  eftablifliment^ 
and  pjDfperity  of  the  prote£lor  Cromwell  and  his  govern- 
ment;    As  for  the  judges  in  Weftminfter  hall,  he  difTered 
with  St.  John^  and  was  fometimes  out  of  humour  with  Hale«         . 
He  fee  up  high  courts  of  juftice  unktiown  to  the  law^  and 
fnt  dr.  Iiewett  to  death  for  not  pleading  before  one  of  them^ 
•though  he  offered  to  plead,  if  any  one,  that  fat  there  and 
was  a  lawyer,  -would  cive  it  under  his  hand^  that  it  was  a 
Jegal  jurifdidion;  and  Whitlocke  himfelf  owns,  that  though 
-he  was  named  in  the  commiffion  he  would  never  fit,  becaufe 
he  knew  it  was  not  lawful*    His  majors  general,  whilV  they  Memorial^ 
2&6dy  fuperfeded  all   law ;    and  the  proteAor  himfelf  do-  p»  ^73* 
rided  Magna  charta,  (o  much  refpeded  by  our  kingi;.    He 
was  indeed  kind  to  fome  learned  men.     Milton  and  Marvel 
were  his  fecretaries.     He  would  have  hired  Meric  Cafaubon^ 
•as  we  kare  obferved,  to  have  wrote  his  hiftory ;  and  have 
taken  the  famous  Hohbes  into  his  fervice,  for  writing  the 
Leviadian,  pi?obably,  becaufe  in  that  celebrated  work  power' 
is  made  the  fburce  of  right  and  the  bafis  of  rdi^ion :  for 
this  was  indeed  the  foundation  on  which  Cromwell's  fyftenl 
.as  well  as  Hobbes's^  was  intirely  built.    He  gave  the  body 
^f  archbifliop  Uiher  a  publick 'funeral  in  Wefminfter  abbeys 
yet  be  payed  but  half  the  expence,  and  the  other  half  proved 
la  heavy  burden  upon  that  prelate's  poor  family.    For  the Ptn'tVift  of 
4H:otedx>r's  conduA  with  refpedb  to  foreien  courts,  it  is  cer-^^"'P'7*» 
.tain,  that  he  carried  his  authority  very  »r  3  and  perhaps  the 
Enfliih  Jhonour  never  ftood  higher.    The  queen  of  Sweden 
paid  great  refped  to  Oliver,  who,  to  exprefs  his  regard  for 
her  on  the  other  fide,  hung  her  pi&ure  in  his  bedchamber^  which 
die  laughers  in  thofb  times  faid,  made  the  lady  Elizabeth 
Cromwell,  the  prote£h>r's  confort,  not  a  little  jealous.  The 
kings  of  Denmark  and  Portugal  the  protedor  treated  very 
haughtily ;  and  obligedthe  ambaflador  of  the  latter  to  come 
and  figli  the  peace  at  Whitehall,  the  very  morning  his  bro- 
ther was  executed  on  Tower-hill.     He  rcfufed  the  tide  of 
'Ooufin  from  the  French  king,  expe£ting  that  of  brother  ^ 
and  fo  artfully  played  the  Spaniard  with  him  at  a  critical  con- 
juji£liire,  that  the  two  crowns  contended  for  his  friendfhip 
wi^  an  earneftnefs,  that  made  them  both  ridiculous.   Their 
advances  were  fo  extraordinary,  and  their  adh  of  fubmiflion 
fo  Angular,  that  the  Dutch  ftruck  a  medal,  with  the  buft 
of  Cromwell  and  his  titles  on  one  fide,  with  Britannia  on 
nhe  other,  and  Cromwell  thrufting  his  head  in  her  bofom, 
with  his  breeches  down  and  his  backfide  bare,  the  Spaniih 
Vol.  Ill*  N  n  ambaflador 
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anibaflAcldr  (looping  to  kifs  it,  while  the  French  ambafliddl' 
holds  him  by  the  arm,  with  thcfe  words  infcribed.  Retire 
toi^  I'honneur  apartient  au  roi  mon  maitre,  that  is,  come 
.         back-*  that  honour  belongs  to  the  king  my  matter. 
a^meSiUlet     Ve^V  htllc  of  Cromwell's  private  life  is  known  ;  he  being 
qui  fe  troo-towar^^  forty,  when  he  firft  diftinguiflied  himfelf  in  oppofing 
ipentdMit  Ujjjg  pfOJeft  for  draining  of  fens.  Yet  fome  there  were,  wfca 
N^hoUs**^  knew  and  undcrftood  him  thoroughly,  before  his  extraordina- 
chevalier,  a  rv  talen^^  wcre  made  known  to  the  world  ;  zni  in  particular 
Ainfterdam.|^J3  Qoufin  Hampden,  of  which  the  following  Was  a  remark- 
able inft^Lnce.     When  things  ran  high  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons, and  mr.  Hampden  and  the  lord  Digby  wcre  going 
down  the  parliament  flairs,  and  Cromwell  juft  before  them, 
who  was  known  to  the  latter  only  by  fight :   **  Pray,  faid 
^^  his  lordHiip  to  mr.  Hampden,  who  is  that  man,    for  I 
"  fee  that  he  is  on  our  fide,  by  his  fpeaking  fo  warmly  to 
**  day  ?  t^^2it  floven  replied  mr.  Hampden,  whom  yoo  fee  bc- 
**  fore  us  who  has  no  ornament  in  his  fpeech ;  that  floven, 
*'  I  fay,  if  we  fliould  ever  come  to  a  breach  with  the  king, 
**  which  God  forbid ;  in  fuch  a  cafe,  I  fay,  that  floveii  wiU 
Bulftrodc't  **  be  the  gr^atcft  man  in  England."    This  prophecy  which 
memoirs,  p.  was  fo  fully  accompliftied,  rofe  chiefly  from  the  fenfc  mr. 
'^^*  Hampden  had  of  CromwellY  indefatigable  diligence  in  pur- 

fuing  whatever  he  undertook  ;  for  this  remarkable  quality  he 
had  in  a  very  high  degree.  He  had  another  quality,  which 
was  equally  ufeful  to  him  ;  and  that  was  difcerning  the  twn- 
per  of  thofc  he  had  to  deal  with,  and  dealing  with  them  ac- 
cordingly. Before  he  became  commander  in  chief,  he  kept 
up  a  very  high  intimacy  with  the  private  men  j  taking  great 
pains  to  learn  their  names,  bv  which  he  was  fure  to  call 
them ;  fhaking  them  by  the  nand,  clapping  them  on  the 
fhoulder ;  or,  which  was  peculiar  him,  giving  them  a  flight 
box  on  the  ear ;  which  condefcending  familiarities,  with  the 
paflion  he  exprefTed  for  their  interelh,  gave  him  a  power 
Battei^sElen-eafier  conceived  than  defcribed.  He  tried  to  inveigle  the  cail 
cbu8  motu  Qf  Manchefler,  but  finding  that  imprafticable,  he  fell  upon 
um.  &c.  p.  j^j^  j^  ^j^^  houfe  of  commons,  and  procured  his  removal.  He 
carried  himfelf  with  fo  much  rcfpeft  to  Fairfax,  that  he  knew 
not  how  to  break  with  him,  though  he  knew  that  he  had 
betrayed  him.  He  not  only  deceived  Harrifon,  Bradfhaw, 
and  Ludlow,  but  outwitted  Oliver  St.  John,  who  had  more 
parts  than  them  all ;  and  he  foiled  fir  Henry  Vane  with  his 
own  weaponsi  In  fhort,  he  knew  men  perfeftly,  •  worked 
them  to  his  purpofcs  as  if  they  had  been  cattle,  and  whidi 
is  ftill  xnor<f  wonderful,  did  that  often  while  they  conceived 

that 


jthat  they  were  making  a  tool  of  him.     He  had  a  reacli  o^Bates^s 
head,  which  enabled  him  to  impofe  even  upon  the  greateft  Eicnchui 
bodies  of  men.    Jie  fed  the  refentment  of  the  houfe  of  com-  ^^°^"""*  ?* 
mons  againft  the  army^  till  the  latter  were  in  a  flame,  and 
very  angry  with  him:  yet  when  he  came  to  the  army^  it  was 
upon  a  £ea-bitten  nag,  all  of  a  foam,  as  if  he  had  made  his 
elcape  from  that  houfe :  and  in  this  trim,  he  figned  the  en- 
gagement of  Triploe-heath,  throwing  himfelf  from  his  horfe 
upon  the  grafs,  and  writing  his  name  as  he  lay  upon  his  belly. 
He  had  j^t  another  faculty  beyond  thefe ;  and  that  was,  the 
art  of  concealing  his  arts.     Ho  di£lated  a  paper  once  to  Ire-     - 
ton,  which  was  impofed  upon  the  adjutators,  as  if  founded 
Upon  their  inftruftions  j  who  fent  it  exprefs  by  two  of  their 
number  to  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant  general,  at  his  quarters 
at  Colcheller.     He  was  in  bed,  when  they  came  j  but  they 
demanded  and  had  adinittance.     When  they  told  him  theit 
cdtamifHon,  he  aiked  them,  with  the  greateft  rage  and  re- 
TentmQnt  in  his  looks,  how  they  durft  bring  him  papers  from 
the  army  ?  They  faid,  that  fxiptr  contained  the  fenfe  of  the 
amiy,  and  they  were  direfted  to  do  it*  Ate  you  fure  of  that^ 
laid  he  with  the  fame  ftern  countenance  f  Let  me  fee  it*   Hd 
fpent  a  long  time  in  reafling  it,  and  as  it  feemed  to  them^ 
in  rQ&e£ting  upon  it :  then  with  a  mild  and  devout  look^ 
he  told  them,  it  was  a  moil  juft  thing,  and  he  hoped  that 
God  would  profper  it,  adding,  "  I  wUl  ftand  by  the  army 
**  in  thefe  defires  with  mv  life  and  fortune.'* 

With  Aich  arts  and  qualities  as  thefe,  joined  to  his  gfeat 
ikill  and  reputation  in  military  affairs,  we  may  eafdy  account 
for.  air  his  faccefles,  and  that  prodigious  audiority  he  raifed 
himfelf   to,    without    haying    recourfe    to    that    contrail 
of  his  with,  the  devij,  which,  as  Eacbard  relates,  colonel 
Lindfey  was  eye  and  ear  witnefs  to.    In  the  courfe  of  his  life  j^j^^  ^^ 
he  was  temperate  and  fober,  aind  defpifed  thofe  who  were  not  England,  p. 
fo.     In  his  family  he  (hewed  greatncfs,  but  without  any  di-^9>* 
ininution  of  his  authorit)'*     He  was  very  refpefttul  to  his  ' 
mother,  and  very  tender  towards  his  wife  j  yet  neither  had 
any  influence  over  him*     He  exprefled  i'  deep  fenfe  of  the 
concern  which  the  former  exprefted  for  his  danger,  heard 
whatever  me  faid  to  him  patiently,  but  iiSed  as  he  thought 
proper^  and  in  rcfpe£l  to  her  burial,  direftly  againft  her  dying 
requeft.     His  wife  Is  faid  to  have  made  a  propofitioh  tcn4ing 
to  rcftorc  the  king;  but  he  rejedled  it  unmoved,  us  he  had 
fbewn  lumftlf  before^  when  his  fon  Richard  threw  himfelf  ^*  ti^i^j^lj. 
his  fectf.  to  difTuade  him  from  takir)g  the  king's  life^    He  dididftrioiji^N 
not  fean  to  take  amifs  applications  or  the.  iatfie.kind  from*"o«  ^hodi* 
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other  pcrlbns,  as  from  Whitlockc,  though  that  gentleman 
thought  he  16ft  his  confidence  by  it ;   from  the  marquis  of 
Hertford,  whom  he  treated  very  refpe^tfully }  and  from  dr. 
Brownrig,   b^op  6f  Exeter,   to  whom  he  (hewed   more 
kindnefs  than  to  any  other  man  of  his  rank  and  profbffion. 
Afking  advice  once  of  dus  prelate,  "  My  advice,  faid  he  to  him, 
^<  muft  be  In  the  words  tk  the  GoTpel ;  Render  to  Caelar  the 
**  things  that  are  Cacfar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are 
Meffloriabof "  God's :"  to  which  CromwcU  made  no  reply.  ^  Be  fhewed 
biAop         a  great  refpe£t  for  learning  and  learned  men,  without  affed* 
*'^'^""&    ing  to  be  learned  himfelf.    His  letters  however  are  the  beft 
^  '    *       tcftimonies  of  his  parts,  for  they  are  varied  in  their  ftyle  in 
a  wonderful  manner,  exaflly  adapted  to  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  were  written,   and  the  pcrfons  to  whom  they 
were  addreflcd.     A  great  number  of  them  are  to  be  found  in 
Thurloe's  and  Nichols's  colleSions,  as  well  as  in  Rulhwortfa 
and  Whitlocke.     His   puHtck   fpeechcs  were  k>og,    dark, 
ind  perplexed;    and  though  mixed  With  the  cant   of  the 
times,  yet  have  fentiments  m  them,  which  fliew  a  Aiperiori- 
ty  of  undeiftanding.     Several  of  thefe  are  in  Whitlocke*s 
memorials.    In  his  converfation  he  was  ea(y  and  pleafant, 
and  cotild  unbend  Umfelf  without  lofihg  his  cfignity.     He 
made  an  excellent  choice  in  tfaofe  he  ^employed,  out  tnifted 
lirone  of  them  ftrther  than  was  heceflary.     It  may  feem 
flrahge,  that  in  drawing  togedier  his  charaoser,  there  Siould 
be  nothing  faid  of  his  principles  as  to  government  or  reli- 
^on ;  but  the  real  txudh  is  neither  can  be  difcoveted  with 
certainty.    We  know,    that  he  hated  a  commonweddi  and 
the  prcfDyterians;  bit  what  his  fetrtiments  were  in  other  it- 
ipcfts,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  iay.  When  he  recolleded  him- 
felf after  the  ftBics  of  his  youm,  there  feems  to  be  no  doubt  \ 
thatt  he  bad  ferious  impreffions  of  reKs^on ;  and  thefe  (eem  to 
be  very  ftrong  proofs  that  he  was  afterwards  tinftured  widi 
enthunafm.    It  is  tmpoffible  to  iuppofe  him  a  &natick,  i)\ 
the  time  of  his  elevation;  it  were  more  reaibnable  to  fuppofe 
him  gradually  to  have  lofl  all  fenfe  of  religion,  and  only 
preferved  the  mafk  of  it,  for  the  better  carrying  on  fais  de- 
figns,  and  managing  the  perfons  with  whom  he  had  to  da 
My  lonl  Clarendon  mentions  the  protedor's  fpeaking  kmdly 
of  bifliops,  as  if  there  was  fomething  good  in  that  order,  if  , 
the  drofs  was  fcoured  off;  and  feems  to  think  he  was  in 
Hift.  of  re-  ^^"^^ft-    But  the  whole  courfe  of  Cromweirs  Kfe  proves  diat 
bdUbny  p.  he  was  not  at  ail  fteady  to  the  form  of  religion,  fuppofing 
697.  hitti  to  have  retained  any  principles  at  the  bottom ;  and  Acre 

letms  to  be  very  littte  doubt,  tlxat  the  true  meaning  of  Acfc 
.  *  ,      •  •      '  fiatteiiog 
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iftttering  words  wa$,  his  defign  to  Fetiurn  to  the  old  form  of  go? 
vernment ;  for  whatever  he  intende4>  this  w^^  his  great  arm. 
He  did  not  Qverturn  the  conftitution  |o  le^ve  it  in  ruins>  but 
to  fet  it  up  again,  and  himfelf  at  the  head  of  it :  and  though  Burnet's 
he  compared  his  own  government  at  firft  to  that  of  a  high****'  ^^" 
conftable,  jet  all  he  laboured  at  afterwards  was  plainly  tqj^ijl*?!!^^ 
get  the  chaos  new  formed,  and  his  own  authority  fanftiiied 
by  the  regal  title,  and  the  appearance  of  a  legal  p^rlia* 
ment. 
The  pEote6k)r  Oliver  Cromwell  had  many  children,  of 
>  whom  fix  furvived  to  be  men  and  winnen  i  namely,  Richard, 
Henry,  Bridget,  Elisabeth,  Mary,  Frances.     Richard  Crom*. 
well  was  born  upon  the  fourth  day  of  October  1626,  andl 
died  July  the  13th  1712  at  Chefbunt  in  Hertfordfhire.     Oli- 
ver Cromwell  has  been  ceniured  for  keeping  this  eldeft  foil 
at  a  diftance  irom  bufinefs,  and  for  giving  him  no  employ-* 
ments  $   but  for  this  perhaps  there  was  not  any  juft  ground. 
He  married  hhn  to  a  lady  who  brought  him  a  good  K>rtune* 
He  fufiered  him  to  purfue  the  bent  ofliis  inclinations,  and 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  plain,  honeft,  country  gentleman ;  which 
for  a  time  vras  highly  fuitsibl^  to  his  own  intereft,  as  it 
feemed  ^to  correfpond  with  the  terms  of  the  inftrument  of  gp^ 
^^emmexit ;  and  with  the  difiike,  which  the  protestor  when 
firft  fo  called,  had  expreftd  of  hereditiury'  right.  When  he  ha4 
afterwaitis  brought  ab^ut  a  change  in  a^irs,  he  altered,  at  thQ 
£ane  time,  hi^  condtt<fi  towards  his  fon ;  named  him  the  firft 
loni  in  his  other  houlb  f  resigned  to  him  the  chancellorfhip 
of  Oxford,  and  conferred  upon  him  all  &e  honours  he  coufd. 
His  fecond  fon  Henrys  horn  upon  the  20th  of  January  1627, 
be  ftnt  over  into  Irdand,  where  he  railed  him  gradually  tq  ' 
the  poft  of  loid  lieutenant.    Though  in  this  he  feenjed  tq 
give  him  the  preference  to  RicharJ,  yet  in  reality  h^  ufed 
him  more  haidhly ;  for  though  his  amilities  were  good,  hi^ 
manners  irreproachable,  and  his  fuhmiffion  exempdary,  yet 
he  psid  no  great  deference  to  his  recommendations,  and  al- 
lowed lum  as  little  power  as  could^well  be  imagined.     Thia 
fon  died  i^n  the  25th  of  March  1674.   He  married  all  his 
daughteis  well,  and  was  kind  to  their  hufbands  i  but  it  is 
(aid,  that  he  gave  them  no  fortunes.    Bridget  his  eldeft  firft 
mairied  eommiflary  genera)  Ireton,  and  after  his.deceafe  lieu^ 
tenant  general  Fleetwood.    Cromwell  is  faid  never  to  h^ve 
had  but  one  confident,  and  that,  was  Ireton ;  whom  he  placed 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Irdand,  where  he  died  of  the  plagua 
jn  the  year  1651.    TUs' daughter  was  a  republican,  as  were 
|ier  tVi^)  bufbaiids,  an^  xroniequently.  not  quite  agreeable  to 

N  n  3  her 
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h^  father ;  othjerwife  a  woman  of  very  <  good  ienfe,  and  re^ 

gu)s£r-  in  her  behaviour.     EHzabedi  wati  born  in  the  year 

16^0,  and  married  John  Cleypoie,  efq;  a  Nordiamptonuire 

gentleman ,  whom  the  proteAor  made  mailer  of  the  horfe,  created 

him  a  4!)aronet  Jiily  the  i6th  1657,  and  appointed  him  one  of 

J^ig^llajri,   hfs'lorde.     We  have  mentioned  the  death  of  this  favourite 

P'  '^9'       daughter,  and  the  ftrange  efFeA  it  had  upon  the  protestor. 

Mary  .was  married  with  great  foiemnity  tp  the  lord  vifcxjunt 

Fauconberg  upon  the  i8th  of  November  1657  ;  but  the  fame 

day  more  priVpteiy  by  dr.  Hewet,  according  to  the  office  in 

the  common  prayer  book*     She  was  a  lady  of  great  beauty, 

and  of  a  very  high  fpirit }  and,  after  her  brother^ichard  was 

depofed,  is  thought  to  have  promoted  very  fucccfsfuUy  the 

reftoration  of  king  Charles ;   for  it  is  remarkable,  that  all 

Cromwell's  daughters,  estcept  the  eldeft,  had  a  fecret  kindneis 

BatcB*i£len-  for  the  royal  family,  of  which  however  he  was  not  ignorant. 

^tiB  motu-  j^^jj^  Fauconberg  was  fent  to  the  Tower  by  the  committee  o£ 

fm>,  p*  *33-  faf^ty .  and  was  in  very  high  favour  with  king  Charles  II. 

He  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl  by  king  William  ; 

and  died  on  the  laft  day  of  the  year  1700.  His  lady  furvived 

him  to  March  the  I4tfa  17x2,  and  diftinguiihed^herfelf  to 

her  death,  by  the  quicknefs  of  her*  Wit,  .and  the  folidity 'of  her 

juds^^hient.  Frances/  his  youngeft  daughtei-,  was  twice  mar-' 

jieJ,  lirll  to  Mr.  Robert  Rich,  grandfon  to'  the  carl  of  War  ^ 

^ick  on  the  riihof  November  1657,  who  died  the  i6th 

of  Febniary  foiiowmg  ;  and,  fecondly,  to  fir  John  RuiTel  of 

Chippenham  in  Cambridgefhire,  by  whom  £he  had  fevend 

^hiktrei^,  and  lived  to  a  great  age. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  widi  ^  extraordinary  fioiy 
of  this  laft  mentioned:  lady  in  thjs  earlier  part  of  her  lifei 
which' we  infeit,  not  only  becaufe  it.is  a  good.on^  but  be^ 
caufe  it  is  generall)r received  for  true^. though  it  refts  chiefly 
^pon  the  credit  x)f  an  hiftorian  whofe  crpdit  is  ambiguous, 
^r.  Qldmixon  is  the  hiftorian  we  mean';  and  he  relates  it  in 
the  following  "words.  *'  One  of  Cromwiirs  domefUck  chap^ 
<*  lains,  mr.  Jeremy  White,  a  iprighdy  man,  and  a  top 
'^  wit  of  his  court,  was  te  aihbitious  as  to  make  his  ad- 
•*  drefies  to  lady  Frances^  the  protestor's  youngeft  daughter. 
J  «'  The  young  lady  did  not  difcoun^  him ;  and  this  piece 
^<  of  innocent  gallant^  in  fo'religious  a  court  could  n6t  be 
**  carried  on  without  fpies.  Oliver  was-  told  of  it,  and  he 
^*  Was  much  concerned  at  it ;  obliging  the  perfon  who  told  him 
4<  to  be  on  the  watch^  and- telling  him  if  he  could  giv^  him 
^^  any  fubftantia]  proofs,  he  ihould  be. well  rewarded,  and 
•«  White  feverejy  puniihed*    The  %  followed  the  matter 

"  fo 
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^  fo  dpfe^  that  he  hvinted  Jerry  White,  as  he  was  generally 
^  called,  ta  the  lady's  chamber,  and  ran  immediately  to  the 
<<  prot^6tor  with  this  news.  Oliver  in  a  rage  haftened  him- 
<^  felf  thither;,  and  going  in  haftily,  found  Jerry  on  his 
<<  knees,  kiffiog  the  ladys  hand,  or  having  juft  IcifTed  it. 
**  Cromwell  in  a  fury  aflced,  what  was  the  meaning  of  that 
<(  pofture  Before  his  daughter  Frank  ?  White,  with  a  great 
^<  deai»f  pcefehce  of  mind,  faid,  may  it  pleafe  your  highnefs 
^<  I  have  a  loi^  trnp  courted  that  young  gentlewoman  there^ 
*^  my  lady's  .woman,  and  cannot  frcvail:  I  was  therefore 
*>.  humbly  praying  her  ladyfiiip  to  intercede  for  me.  The 
^  proteflon,  turning  to  the  young  woman,  cried,  what's 
^  the  irieaning  of  this,  hufiy  r  why  do  you  refuiethe  honour 
*^  mr*  White  would  do  you  ?  he  is  my  friend,  and  I  expeA 
^  you  fliould  treat  him  .as  fuch.  My  lady's  woman,  who 
^  defired  t>othing  more,  with  a  very  low  curtfey,  replied, 
^^  if  mr. White  intends  me  that  honour,  I  Ihall  not  be  againft 
*^  hinxr  Say-'ft  thou  fo,  my  lafs,  cried  Cromwell  ?  Call 
S  Godwyn.  This  bufinefs  ihall  be  done  prefently,  before  I 
^  go  out  of  the  room.  Mr.  White  was  gone  too  far  to  go 
**  back :  the.  patfon  came  :  Jerry  and  my  lady's  woman  were 
**  married  in  the  prefence  of  the  prote<9ior,  who  gave  her  five 
*^  hundred  pounds  for  her  portion  :  and  that,  with  the  mo- 
^  ney  ihe  had  faved  before,  made  mr.  White  eafy  in  his 
^  circumftances,  except  in  one  thing,  which  was,  that  be 
**  never  loved  his  wife,  nor  ihe  him,  though  they  lived  toj- 
^  gether  near  fifty  years  afterwards."  Sft!"Jf  the* 

Siuarts,  volt 

CROJ5S,.  an  £ngli/h  artift,  and  famous  copyer  of  paint* ».  p.  4i$* 
ings,  who  fiourifhed  in  the  reigns  of  the  kings  Charles  I. 
and  Charles  II.  A  pleafant  flory  goes  of  him,  that  being 
employed  by  the  £rft  of  thefe  kings  to  copy  fcveral  eminent 
pieces^  in  Italy,  and  having  leave  of  the  ftate  of  Venice  to 
copy  the  celebrated  Madonna  of  Raphael  in  St.  Mark's 
church)  he  performed  the  tafk  fo  admirably  well,  that  he  is 
iaid  to  have  put  a  trick  upon  the  Italians,  by  leaving  his  co- 
py, and  bringing  away  the  original ;  and  that  feveral  me(^ 
fengers  were  ient  after  him,  but  that  he  had  got  the  ftart  of 
them  fo  far  as  to  carry  it  clear  off.  This  picture  was  after* 
wards,  in  Oliver's  days,  bought  by  the  Spanifh  ambaflador, 
when  the  king's  ^oods  were  expofed  to  fale.  Mr.  Crofs 
copied  likewife  Titian's  Europa,  and  other  celebrated  pieces, 
admirably  welU 
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CROUSAZ  (John  Pbtbr  de)  a  tetebntted  philofivr 
pher  and  mathematiciaii,  was  ddcefided  of  an  ancient  and* 
genteel  familvy  and  born  at  Laufsuine  iq  Switaeriand,  upon 
die  13th  of  April  in  die  year  1663.  His  fadier  educated 
}iim  with  great  care,  and,  defigning  nim  for  the  piofieffioD  of 
arms,  had  him  particularly  inftruddl  in  eyery  thing  rdatmg 
to  the  art  military.  Croufaz  however  had  no  tafte  for  fol'^ 
dieringi  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  love  ot  letters  smd  ftu- 
dy :  which  being  obferved  oy  his'fadiery  he  was  left  to  fol- 
low the  bent  <^  bis  natural  inclination*  He  fhidied  under 
feveral  ii^nious  mailers  fucccfivdy;  ^d  the  reading  qS 
Des  Cartes's  works  made  him  apply  himfelf  with  great  ear* 
^  neflnefs  to  i^ofophy  and  mathematicks,  in  which  he  made 
a  confiderable  progrefs.  Some  time  after  h«  went  to  Gene^ 
va,  to  Holland,  to  France ;  and  at  Paris  became  acquainted 
with  Malbnmche  anct  odier  emine|it  men.  .  Returning  to 
his  own  country,  he  yna  made  an  honorary  profoflbr.  In 
the  year  1699,  be  was  cho&n  profeflbr  of  Greek  and  of  phi- 
Jofophy  at  Bern ;  afterwards  rtOot  of  the  academy  of  Laufimne 
in  the  years  1706,  and  1722,  and  mathematical  and  pbiior 
fophic^  pro&flbr  at  Groningen  in  1724^  Two  years  after, 
he  wp3  nopninated  a  foreign  member  of  the  loyal  academy 
pf  fciences  at  Paris ;  about  which  time  he  was  pitched  upon 
to  be  tutor  to  prince  Frederick  of  Hefle  Caflel,  nephew  of 
the  king  of  Sweden.  Mr^  de  Crouiaz  managed  the  educa- 
tion of  this  iliuftrioos  perfon  to  the  year  1732,  when  he^ 
was  appointed  by  that  king  connfeUor  of  his  embafies.  In 
the  year  1737,  he  became  profeflbr  of  philofophy  and  mathe^ 
maticks  in  the  academy  of  Lanfannc ;  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1748,  aged  85  years. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  great  many  works ;  as  r.  An  eC- 
fay  upon  logick,  in  French,  under  this  title,  A  r3rftcm  oF 
rraocions,  which  may  contribute  to  clear  and  exte^  our 
knowledge  :  or,  A  new  treatife  of  logick,  Amfterd.  17129 
two  volumes^  8vo.  Mr.  de  CitNtfas-anerwards  enlar«d  this 
work  into  fix  volumes,  and  fo  it.  was  printed  in  me  edi- 
tion of  174 1 ;  but,  fome  time  before  hb  death,  he  con^ 
tra6fecd  th^e  fix  volumes  into  ofie.  2.  A  treatife  upon  beau- 
ty, two  volomes  irizimo.  3.  A  tzeatife  upon  the  edoc** 
tion  of  dsildren,  two  volumes  iji  i2mo.  4.  An  examina- 
tion 0^  a  treatife  upon  the  liberty  of  thinking,  in  8vo.  5, 
An  examinatian  pf  ancient  and  modern  pycthonifin,  in  folio. 
6.  Sermons  ;  feveral  of  which  relate  to  the  truth  of  the 
chriftian  religion.       7.  Mifcellaneous  works.     8.  A  com- 

paionajre  fUicntary  upan  cir.  Pope's  EiSiy  on  man.    9.  Several  pieces 

portatif,  &c.  upon  philofophy  and  mathematicks. 

parlodfocit.  CROWNE 
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CRO WNE  (John)  was  the  fon  of  an  independent  mi- 
nifier  in  that  part  of  America,  called  Nova  Scdtia.  Being 
a  man  of  fome  genius,  and  impatient  of  tha  gloomjr  educa^ 
1^  he  received  in  that  country,  he  reCblved  upon  coming 
to  England,  to  try  if  he  could  not  make  his  fortune  by  his  . 
wits.  When  he  firfl:  arrived  here,  his  neceffities  were  ex-^ 
ttemely  urgent ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  become  a  gentleman 
uiher  to  an  old  independent  lady.  But  he  feon  gi^w  as  wea- 
ry of  that  precife  office,  as  he  was  of  the  difcipline  of  Nova 
Scotia*  He  fet  himielf  therefore  to  writing;  and  prefently 
made  himfelf  (6  known  to  the  court  and  town,  that  he  was 
nominated  by  Charles  11.  to  write  The  mafque  of  Ca]ypfo« 
This  nomination  was  procured  him  t^  the  earl  of  Roche- 
iler  :  it  muft  not  however  be  afcribed  entirehr  to  his  merit, 
but  to  Ibme  little  fpite  in  this  lord^  who  deugned  by  that 
preference  to  mortify  mr.  Drydeii.  Upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  two  parties,  after  the  pretended  difcovery  of  dMj  po- 
pifh  plot,  the  favottr  Crowne  was  in  at  court,  induced  him 
to  embrace  the  tory  party ;  about  which  tiihe  he  wrote  a  co- 
medy called  The  city  politicks,  in  order  to  (atyrize  and  ex- 
pofe  the  whigs.    This  comedy  was  by  many  intrigues  of  Ae 

Eirty-men  hindered  from  appemng  upon  the  ftage,  till  the 
ng  himfelf  laid  his  abfolute  commands  on  the  lord  cham-* 
bcrlain  t<r  have  it  a£ted  immediatdy. 

About  the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  Oowne,  tired  out 
with  writing,  and  defirous  to  ihelter  himfelf  from  the  refent- 
ment  of  many  enemies  he  had  madeby  his  City  politicks,  ven- 
tured to  ^drefs  the  king  himfelf,  for  an  eAabliihment  in  fome 
office,  that  might  be  a  fecurity  to  him  for  life.  The  king 
anfwered,  *5he  (houldbe  provided  for;**  but  added,  *' that  he 
^*  would  firft  fee  another  comedy."  Mr.  Crowne  endeavour- 
ed to  excufe  himfelf  by  telling  the  king,  that  '^  he  plotted 
f*  flowly  and  aukwardly.*'  His*  majefty  replied,  that  **  he 
**  would  help  him  to  a  plot ;"  and  fo  put  into  his  hand  the 
Spani(h  comedy,  called  Non  poder  efler,  out  of  which  mr, 
Crowne  took  the  comedy  of  Sir  Courtly  Nice.  The  play 
was  juft  ready  to  appear  to  the  world  ^  and  mr.  Crowne  ex- 
^mely  delighted  to  think,  that  he  was  going  to  be  made 
Happy  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  by  the  performance  of 
the  kind's  promife.  But  upop  the  laft  day  of  the  rehearfal, 
he  met  Underbill  the  player  coming  frem  thehoufe,  as  he  was 
going  to  it ;  upon  which,  reprimandipglih^  for  negle&ing  fo 
(Coniiderable  a  part,  as  be  had  in  the  comedy,  and  upon  the 
laft  day  too;  <*  Lord,  fir,  feys  Underhill,  vre  are  all  un- 
?f  done."    f  How  \  fcy«  Crowne,  is  tbe^il^jfhoofe  on  firef  * 

"the 
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^^  the  whole  nation^  replies  the  player,  vnH  quickly  be  fo» 
^'  for  the  king  is  dead."  The  king's  death  ruined  Crownc,. 
who  had  now  nothing  but  his  wits  to  live  on  for  the  re- 
maining part  of  his  life.  It  is  not  certain  when  he  died^ 
\>nt  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fomewhere  about  the  year  1 703*  He 
^  was  the  author  of  feventeen  plays,  fome  of  which  were 
aAed  with  great  fuccefs ;  and  of  two  poemSy  called  Pandion 
&  Amphigiaia,  and  Dseneids. 
»  ♦  , 

CROXAL  (Samuel)  was  born  nt  Walton  upon 
Thames  in  St|rry,  received  his  education  at  Eton  fchool,  and 
from  thence  was  ient<  to  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge, 
tt  is  faid,  that  while  he  was  at  the  univerfiiy,  he  became 
enamoured  of  mrs»  Anna  Maria  Mordaunt»  who  firft  infpired 
his  breaft  with  loye  ;  ^nd  .to  whom  he  dedicates  the  poem 
of  the  Fair  Circaf^an,  for. which  he.  has  been  puich  diftin- 
guiihed.  Mr.  Croxal  w?^  all  along  defigned  for  holy  or- 
dexsy  and  had  prob^ly  entered  them,  when  be  publifhed 
this  poem ;  which  made  him  fo  cautious  of  being  kiiowa 
to  be  'the  authcM-  of  a.  pie^;^,  fo  ludicroufly  written,  and  yet 
taken  from  a  book^  which  makes  a  part  of  the  canon  of 
icripture.  Some  years  after  however  it  was  known  to  be 
bis :  for  one  nu*.  Cragg,  a  minifter  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, took  occafion,  in  g  volume  of  fpiritual  poems,  which 
he  publifhcc})  4:o  complain  of  tlie  horrid  proftitution  of  ge- 
nius, that  was  'prevalent  among  us ;  and  n^entipns  particu-* 
larly  the  author  of  the  pair  Circaffi^n  with  great  iijdignar 
tign,  for  having  abandoped  bi^  mufe  to  the  purpofes  of 
Icwdpefs,  *'  in  converting,  fays  \ie,  the  Soi)g  of  Solomon  in^ 
*'  to  an  amorous  dialogue  between  a  king  and  his  miftrcfe." 
Mr.  Croxal  had  not  long  quitted  the  upiverfity,  e'er  he 
was  inftituted  to  the  living  of  Hampton  in  Middlefex ;  and 
afterwards  to  the  united  pariibes  of  St,  Mary  Somerfet  and 
St.  Mary  Mounthaw,  in  the^clty  of  London,  both  which 
he  held  till  his  death.  He  was  alfo  chancellor,  prebendar)', 
and  canon  refidentiary  of  the  church  of  Hereford.  Towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  he  publiO^ed 
two  original  cantos,  in  imitation  of  Spencer's  Fairy  oueen, 
which  were  meant  as  a  fatire  on  the  earl  of  Oxford  s  ad- 
miniftration.  In  the  year  1 7 159  he  addrefTed  a  poem  to 
the  duke  of  Argyle,  upon  his  obtaining  a  vidory  over  the 
rpbels,  and  the  fame  year  publiihed  theyifion,  a  poem,  ad- 
dxefTed  to  the  earl  of  Halifax.  He  pubjiflied  many  other 
poems  and  tranfladons,  and  performed  likewife  an  entire 
tranflation  of  ^fop's  fables.    He  died;  old  in  I75i»  after 
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l^bUftiingV  ^s  it  is  faid,  'a  year  before  a  poeni)  c^ed  (he 
Royal  manual ;  in-  the  preface  of  which  he  endeavours  t^ 
ihtWy  tji4t  it  wa9  compofed  by  the  famous  Andrew  Marvel, 
fouod  among  hi$  Qiaoufcripts ;  but  it  was  generally  be« 
lieved  to  be  written  by  himfeif.  In  confequence  of  dr.  Crox« 
al's  ftrong  attachment  to  (he  whig  int^reft,  he  was  made 
9rcbde^on  of  Salop  in  1739^9  and  chapl^ip  in  ordinary  to 
his  pref^nt  n>ajefty. 

w 

CUn  WORTH  (Ralph)   a  very  learned  Englifh  di^ 
vine,  was  fpn  oi  dr,  Ralph  Cudworth,  and  born  in  the  year 
^617^  atAIler  in  Somerfetlhire,    of  which  place  his  father 
was  reftpr*     His  mother  was  of  the  family  of  Machell,  and^^"^*  ^ 
had  been  nurfe  to  prince  Henry,  eldeft  fon  of  kine  James  L  writing  of 
His  fatbei-  dying,  wl^cn  he  was  only  feven  years  of  age,  and  Ralph  Cai* 
his  mother  marrying  again,  bis  education  fell  under  his  fa-  »«^o^b.  D.D, 
ther-in-law,^  dr.  Stoughfon,    who   conduced  it  with  g^eat  j[*^^, 
care,    and  was  very  attentive  to  the  promiiing  genius  of  his  edition  of 
ion*     In  the  year  1630,  he  was  admitted  pemioner  of  Ema*  J"»  ^ntd- 
<iuel  College  in  Cambridge  5  of  which,  after  taking  his  l>a-fyft^,p,  ^ 
^ehor  and  noafler  of  arts  degrees  in  the  regular  wav,  he  was 
chofen  fellow,   and  became  an  eminent  tutor.     Among  his 
pupils,  which  were  very  numerous,  was  mr.  Willjam  Tem- 
ple, afterwards  a  baronet,  and  famous  for  his  embaiCes  and 
writings.     Somewhere  about   the  year   1640,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  the   re<5tory  of  North  Cadbury  in  Somerfetfliire, 
worth  three  hundrea    pounds   per    annum.     In   1642,    he 
gave  the  world  the  firft  fpecimen   of  his  great  abilities  and 
learning,  by.pubJifliing  a  Pifcourie  concerning  the  true  no- 
tion of  the  J^prd's  fupper,     It  was  printed   at  London   in 
4to.  writh  only  |:he  initial  letters  of  his  name.     He  contends, 
that  the  Lord's  fupper  is  not  a  f4crificc,  but  a  feaft  upon  a 
facriiice  5  and  endeavours  to  demonftrate,  that  "  the  Lord's 
**  fupper  in  the  chriftian  church,  in  reference  to  the  true 
V.  facrifice  of  Chrift,  is  a  parallel  to  the  feafts  upon  facrifices,. 
^.*  both .  in  the  Jewifli  religion  and  heathenifh  fuperftition." Chap.  i?. 
Bocharty  Spencer,  Selden,  and  other  eminent  writers  quote 
this  difcouife  with  great  commendations.     The  notion  how* 
ever,  .though  fupported  by  the  author  with  uncommon  learn- 
V^S>  ^^  generally  reje^ed  -,  the  Lord's  fupper  being  fupoofed 
nothing  n^ore,    than  a  iunple  commemoration  of  the  death 
and  funerings  of  Qhrift,  which  feems  indeed  more  agreeable 
to  the  plain  language  of  fcripture.     The  lame  year  Tikewife 
appeared  his  ^treatife,  intitled.  The  union  of  Chrift  and  thQ 
church  a  ihadow,  by  k.  C.  printed  at  London  in  4to.         .  Acewat^ 
^  ^  ^3  '  In**-^7. 
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In  the  year  1644  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divi^ 
nity,  upon  which  occafion  he  maintained^  at  the  conunence- 
ment  the  two  following  thefes  :  I.  Dantur  boni  et  mali  ra- 
tiones  aeternas  &  indifpenfabiles ;  that  is,  the  reafons  of  good 
and  evil  are  eternal  and  indifpenfable*  II.  Dantur  fubflantiae 
corporeae  fua  natufa  immorteles :  that  is,  there  are  incorpo- 
real fubftances  by  their  own  nature  immortal.  It  af^iean 
from  thefe  queftions,  that  he  was  even  at  that  time  examin* 
ing  and  revolving  in  his  mind  thofe  important  fubjefis, 
which  he  fo  long  afterwards  cleared  up  with  fuch  uncom- 
mon penetration  in  his  Intelledual  fjrftem,  and  other  woxks 
ftill  preferved  in  manufcript.  In  the  fame  year  1644^  he 
was  appointed  ma{l:er  of  Clare-hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the 
rodtn  of  dr.  Pafte,  who  had  been  ejeded  by  the  parliamen- 
tary vifitors.  In  1645,  dr.  Metcalf  having  refigned  the  re- 
ghis  profefTorihip  of  the  Hebrew  tongues,  mr.  Cudworth  was 
unanimoufly  nominated  on  the  15th  of  Oftober,  by  the  fe- 
ven  eledors  to  fucceed  him.  From  this  time  he  abandoned 
all  the  fiinfiions  of  a  minifter,  and  applied  bimfelf  only  to 
his  academical  employments  and  ftudies,  efpecially  to  thjU:of 
Accomnt,  the  Jewish  antiquities.  Upon  the  31ft  of  March,  1647,  be 
^'  P*  7«  preached  before  the  houfe  of  commons  at  Weftminftcr,  up- 
Qxi  a  day  of  publick  humiliation,  a  fermon  upon  i  John  ii* 
7,  4«  for  whjth  he  had  the  thanks  of  that  houfe  returned  him 
the  fame  day.  This  fermon  was  printed  the  fame  year  at 
Cambridge  in  4to.  with  a  dedication  to  the  houfe  of  com- 
mons ;  of  which  dedication  we  will  be  at  the  pains  to  tran- 
fcribe  the  firft  paragraph,  merely  to  give  the  ftranger  to  mr. 
Cudworth's  charafler  a  juft  and  proper  idea  of  it,  and  to  pre- 
vent certain  prejudices,  which  will  be  apt  to  rife  in  his  mind 
againft  him,  from  the  fituation  he  views  him  in  at  prefent, 
**  To  the  honourable  houfe  of  commons :  The  fcope  of  this 
**  fermon,  which  not  long  fince  exercifed  your  patience, 
^  worthy  fenators,  was  not  to  contend  for  this  or  that  opi- 
^  nion,  but  only  to  perfuade  men  to  the  life  of  Chrift,  as 
*'  the  pith  and  kernel  of  all  rdigion  :  without  which,  I  may 
**  boldly  fay,  all  rfie  feveral  forms  of  religion,  though  we 
^  pleale  ourfelves  never  fo  much  in  them,  are  but  fo  many 
**  feveral  dreams.  And  thofe  many  opinions  about  religiori, 
**  that  are  every  where  fo  eagerly  contpnded  for  on  aD  fides, 
"  where  this  doth  not  lie  it  the  bottom,  are  but  fo  many 
**  fhadows  fijghtinff  with  one  another :  fo  that  I  may  well 
**  fay  of  the  trye  rariftian,  that  is  indeed  poflefled  of  uie  life 
f  *  of  chriftianit}^,  in  oppofition  to  ^l  thofe  that  arc  but  light- 
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Iv  tiii£hired  w^  the  opinions  of  it,  in  die  lahjguage  '6£ 
vxe  poet. 

Wherefore  I  could  hot  think  anir  thing  eife,  either  ffiorle 
neceffiury  for  chriiU»is  in  general,  or  more  feafonabk  at 
this  time,  than  to  ftir  them  up  to  the  real  eftabliiiment  of  - 
the  ri^teoufneis  of  God  in  their  hearty  and  that  parti- 
cipation of  die  divine  nature^  which  the  a|K>ftle  ipeidt^ 
of,  that  fo  they  might  not  content  themfekes  with  mei^ 
fancies  and  conceits  of  Chrifl,  without  the  fjpiiit  of  Chrift 
really  dwelling  in  them,  and  Chrifl  himfdf  Inwardly  f&nkv^ 
ed  in  their  hearts ;  nor  fatisfy  themfelTes  with  the  tnett 
holding  of  right  and  orthodox  opinrons,  as  they  conceive, 
wfailfl  they  are  utterly  devoid  within  of  that  divine  life, 
which  Chrift  came  to  kindle  in  m^'s  fods ;  and  there^ 
fore  are  fo  apt  to  fpend  all  their  zeal  Tipon  a  violent  ob- 
truding of  their  own  opinions  and  apprehenfions  upoil 
others,  who  cannot  give  entertainment  to  them  :  which, 
beiides  its  repugnancy  to  the  do£lrine  and  example  of 
Chrift  himfelf,  is  Uke  to  be  the  bellows,  that  will  blow 
a  fire  of  difcord  and  contention  in  chriftian  common- 
wealths ;  whilft  in  the  mean  time  thefe  hungry  and  ibrv- 
ed  opinions  and  apprehenfions  devour  all  the  life  and  fub- 
fhmce  of  religion,    as  the  lean  kine  in  Pharaoh's  dream 
did  eat  up  the  fat.    Nor,  laflJy,  pleafe  themfeives  only  in 
Ac  violent  oppollng  other  men's  fuperftitions,  accomin'g 
to  the  genius  of  the  prefent  times,  ^diotft  filbflftuting 
in  the  room  of  them  an  inward  principle  of  '^rit  and  life 
in  their  own  fouls  (    for,    I  fear,  many  6f  us,   that  pull 
down  idols  in  our  churches,    may  fet  tlvem  up  "Pn  our 
hearts ;  and,  whilft  we  quarrel  with  painted  glafs,  mkkc 
no  fcraple  at  all  of  emertaining  many  foul  iufts  id  oUr 
fouls,  and  committing  continued  idolatry  *with  them." 
In  the  year  1651,  mr«  Cudworth  took  a  dodor  of  drvini- 
's  Atgtte  5  and  in  1654,  was  chofen  mafter  of  Chrift's  col- 
ge  in  Cambridge ;  in  which  year  alfo,  it  is  obfefrvable  that; 
he  married.     He  fp^t  the  remainder   of  his  life  in  difs 
ftation,  proving  highly  ferviceaUe  to  the  univeriky,  and  the 
churdi  of  En^and!     In  January  1656-7,  he  was  one  of  the 
perfons  nominated  by  a  committee  of  the  parliament,  ^o  be 
cohfulted  about  the  Englifh  tranflatibn  of  the  BiUe.  •  The 
lord  commiflioner  Whidocke,    who  had   the  care  of  this 
buiinefe,  mentions  him  among  others ;  and  fays,  tfiat  *^  this 
'^  committee  often  met  at  hi^  houfe,  and  had  the  moft  learn- 
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^^  ei  men  in  tiie  oriental  tongues,   to-i^nMt  with  in  this 
•^  great  bufinefs,  and  divers  learned  and  ^cellent  obfcrvati- 
^^  ons  of  fome  miftakes  in  the  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in 
>^  £j|gHfli;    which  yet  was  agreed  to  be  the  beft  of  any 
Menomh    ^'  tnlnOation  in  the  world."     Our  author  had  a  great  ihare 
c^ngUlli    in   the  friendihip  and  efteem  of   John   Thurloej    efquire*, 
l*^       fccretary   of  .ft^e    to   the  proteftors  Oliver  and  Richard 
CromweU ;    who  frequently  correfponded  with    him,   and 
confulted  him  with  regard  to  the  charaders  of  fuch  perfons  in 
the  univerlity^  as  were  proper  to  be  employed  in  poiitical  and 
civil  affairs.    Thu3>  befides  feveral  letters  of  recommendati- 
•0n  remaining  in  manufcript,  there  is  a  printed  oiie  iniThur^ 
VdLv.p.     Ipe's  ftate  papers,  in  which  he  recxmimends  to  the  fecretary, 
S**«  for  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  merchants  at  Lifbon^ 

mr*  Zachary  Cradock^  afterwards  provoft  of  Eton  college^ 
and  famous  for  hfs  uncommon  learning  and   abilities  as  a 
Accoant,     preacher.     In  January  1658-9,  he  wrote  the  following  let- 
Ac.  p.  8, 9.  fgj.  ^Q  fecretary  Thurloe,  upcm  his  defign  of  publifbing  fomc 
Latin  difcourfes  in  defence  of  chriftianity  againft  jiidaimi. 

**  Sirj  Having  this  opportunity  offered  by  dodour  Sclater^ 
*'  who  defures  to  wait  upon  you,  upon  your  kind  invitation 
^'  which  I  acquainted  him  with,  I  could  do  no  lefle  than  ac-* 
*'  company  •  him  with    thefe    few  lines,    to    prefent    my 
.^*  fervice  to  you.     I  am  perfwaded,  you  will  be  well  fatii- 
**  fied   in  his  ingenuitv,  when  you  are  acquainted  with 
**  him.     Now  I  have  this  opportunity,  I  (hall  ufe  the  free^* 
dom  to  acquaint  you  with  another  bufine$<     I  am  per- 
fwaded by  friends  to  publiih  fome  difcourfes,  which  I 
*<  have  prepared  in  Latine,  that  will  be  of  a  polemicall  na- 
*'  ture  in  defenfe  of  chriftianity  againft  Judaifme ;  explain-* 
**  ing  fome  cheef  places  of  fcripture  controverted  between 
•*  the  Jewes  and  us,  as  Daniel's   prophefy  of  the  feventy 
**  weeks  never  yet  fufficiently  cleared   and  improved ;  and 
•*  withallextricatingmany  difficulties  of  chronologic.  Which 
•*  talke  I  the  rather  undertake,  not  only  becauS  it  is  fuit- 
^'  able  to  my  Hebrew  profeifion,  and  becaufe  I  have  lighted 
"  on  fome  Jewifli  lyritings  upon  the    argument,  as  have 
^'  fcarcely  ever  been  feen  by  any  chriftians,  which  would  Ihe 
**  better  inable  me  fully  to  confute  them ;  but  alfo  betaufe 
♦*  I  conceive  it  a  worke  proper  and  fuitabic  to  this  prefent 
*•  age.     However,  though  I  ibould  not  be  able  myfelfe  to 
•*  be  any  way  inftrumental  to  thefe   great  tranfaaions  .of. 
^^  providence,  not  without  caufe  hoped  for  of  many  among;ft 
*}  the  Jewes  ^  yet  I  perfwade  myfelfe  my  pains  may  not  be 
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.•*  altogether  unprofitable  for  the  fettling  and  eftablifiiing 
^^  of  chriilians ;  dr  at  leaft  I  fhall  give  an  account  of  my 
**  fpending  fuch  vacant  hours,  as  I  could  redeeihe  from  my 
^  preaching  and  other  occafions,  and  the  perpetual  dt- 
**  ftradions  of  the  burfarfhip,  which  the  ftatutes  d  this 
^*  coUedge  impofe  upon  me.  It  was  my  purpofe  to  de^ 
^^  dicate  thefe  fruits  of  my  ftudies  to  his  highnes^  to  whoft 
**  noble  father  I  was  much  obliged,  if  I  may  have  leave 
or  prefume  to  doe :  which  I  cannot  better  underftand'by 
any  than  yourfelfe,  if  you  fhall  think  it  convenient^ 
when  you  have  an  opportunity  to  infinuate  any  fuch 
thing,  which  I  permitte  wholy  to  your  prudence.  I 
^^  intend,  God  willing,  to  be  in  Lonaon  fome  time  in 
^^  March  ;  and  then  L  fhall  waite  upon  you  to  receve  your 
^^  information.  In  the  mean  time,  craving  pardon  for  this 
prolixity  of  mine  and  freedome,  I  fubfcribe  myfelf  your 
really  devoted  friend  and  bumble  fervant 

^  J""«  *0;  1 6^8.  R.  CuDWOltTH." 

Chnft.  Coll  Cambr* 

The  difcourfe  concerning  Daniel*s  prophecy  of  the  feventy 
weeks,  mentioned  in  this  letter,  and  which  is  flill  extaxU: 
in  manufcript,  is  highly  commended  by  dr.  Henry  More,  ift 
the  preface  to  his  Explanation  of  the  grand  myflery  of  god« 
lin^is,  printed  in  folio  at  London  i66o ;  where  he  obfervea» 
th^t  dr.  Cudworth  In  that  difcourfe,  which  was  read  in  the 
'publick  fchools  of  the  unlveriity,  had  undeceived  the  world, 
which  had  long  been  mifled  by  the  authority  of  Jofeph  Sea-  ' 
ligerj  and,  that  taking  Funccius's  epocha,  he  had  de- 
monftrated  the  manifcftation  of  the  Mef&ah  to  have  fallen 
out  at  the  end  of  the  fixty  ninth  week,  and  his  paffion  in 
the  midil  of  the  laft,  in  the  mod  natural  and  proper  fenfe 
thereof:  **  which  demonft  ration  of  his,  fays  More,  is  of  9S  . 
'*  much  price  and  worth  in  theology,  as  either  the  circula-* 
'^  tion  of  the  blood  in  phyfick,  or  the  motion  of  the  earth  in 
*'  natural  philofophy."  A  oa  e 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  king  Charles  II.  he  wrote  a^.p.  xJ, 
copy  of  verfes,  which  were  pubJiflied  in  Academiae  Canta- 
brigie?:ifis  IftlTPA,  five  ad  Carolum  II.  reducem  de  regnis  . 
ipfi,  nuifis  per  ipfum  reditutls,  gratulatio,  printed  at  Cam* 
bridge  i66o  in  quarto:  and  in  the  year  1662,  he  was  pre- 
fentcd  by  dr.  Gilbert  Sheldon,  then  bifliop  of  London,  and 
afterwards  archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  to  the  vicarage  of 
A(hwell  in  Hcrtfordfhire.     In  the  year  1678,  he  was  in- 
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Sailed  a  preA^tndary  of  Gloucefter  ;  and  in  this  year  it  wsts^ 
that  he  publifhed  at  London  in  folio  his  famous  work,  in-^ 
tided)  The  true  inteUe£lual  fyftem  of  the  univerfe :  the  fiHK 
part ;  wherein  ali  the  reaibn  and  i^ilofophy  of  adieifm  is 
confuted)  and  its  impoffibility  demonftrated.  The  writings 
of  Hobbes  were  then  univerfally  read,  and  irreligion  pre- 
vailed mightily;  but  the  progrefs  of  it  was  oppofed  by  no 
one  With  greater  force  of  argument  and  learning,  than  by 
our  author.  The  imprimatur  by  dr.  Samuel  Pancer,  chap- 
lain to  archbifhop  Sheldon,  is  dated  May  the  29th  1671, 
feven  years  before  the  publication  of  this  work;  for  it  met 
with  much  oppofition  from  feme  of  king  Charies  IVs  courtiers, 
before  it  was  publiibed,  who  alfo  ufed  all  their  endeavours 
CO  deftroy  the  reputation  of  it  after.  The  bigots  too,  on 
account  of  fome  few  fingularities  in  it,  joined,  as  they  ge^ 
nerally  do^  with  the  freethinkers  in  iiecrying  and  abumig  it. 
Thus  the  reverend  mr.  John  Turner,  in  his  difooorfe  of 
£he  Mef&ah,  tells  us,  that  ^<  we  muft  conclude  dr.  Cud- 
^<  worth  to  be  himfelf  a  tritheiftic ;  a  fefi,  for  which,  I 
^'  believe,  he  may  have  a  kindnefs,  becaufe  he  loves  hard 
**  words ;  or  fomething  elfe,  without  either  Stick  or  Trick, 
«<  which  I  will  not  name,  becaufe  his  book  pretends  to  be 
^  written  againft  it."  Afid  again :  "  the  moft,  thlt  cha- 
^«  rity  itfelf  can  allow  i*e  doftor,  if  it  were  to  ftep  forth, 
^*  and  fpeak  his  moft  favourable  diara£ter  to  the  world,  is, 
'^  that  lie  is  an  Artan,  a  Socinlan,  or  a  deift.*' 

Dr.  Cudwoith  in  his  woric  was  fo  extremely  fair  an  an- 

^i6>i7iftc.tagoilift,  that  he  was  fuppofed  by  fome  almoft  to  betray 

the  very  caufe,  he  meant  to  defend.    Thus  mr.  Dryden 

tells  us,  that  ^^  he  raifed  fiich  ttroag  objeAions  agaiim  the 

^  being  of  a  God  'and  providence,  that  jnany  thought  he 

**  had  not  anfwered  diem."    And  my  lord  Shaftefoury,  in 

his  Moralifts,  a  rhapfody,  has  the  following  pailage.     ^^  You 

DedidtioB  w  i^now  the.  comm<m  fete  of  thofe,  who  dare  to  appear  fair 

btkMB  rf^' "  authors.    What  was  that  pious  learned  man's  cafe,  who 

VifgU'i      **  wrote  the  Intelleftaal  fyftem  of  the  univerfe  ?  I  confei% 

JEmL      «<  it  was  pleafant  enough  to  confider,  that  thou^  the  whole 

•*  world  were  no  lefs  fatisfied  with  his  capacity  and  learn- 

'<  ing,  than  with  his  fmcerity  in  the  caufe  of  the  deity; 

^  yet  was  he  accufed  of  giving   the  upper  hand    to  uie 

^'  atheifts,  for  having  only  ftated  their  reafons  and  thofe  of 

**  their  adverfaries  fairly  together.**  Monfieur  Boyle,  in  his 

^5j|jf*J^  Continuation  des  pcnlees  diverfes  for  les  cometes,  obfcrved, 

ii.  p.a6ft..'  tiW< 
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(bat  dr.  Cudwdrth  by  his  plaftick  nature  gave  great  advafl** 
tage  to  the  atheifts,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  'warm  dif- 
^ute  between  himfelf  and  monfteur  Le  Clerc  upon  this  fub-< 
jcft,  of  which  we  have  taken  more  particular  notice  in  oiir 
article  of  Le  CLERC.  This  laft  mentioned  gentleman  ex- 
prefTed  his  wifhes,  that  fome  man  of  learning  would  tran- 
(late  the  intelleftual  fyftem  into  Latin;  but  this  defign,g....  . 
though  refolved  upon  and  attempted  by  feveral  perfbns  in  choirtom. 
Gcrmanv,  was  never  executed  till  the  year  1733^  when  1.  p.  65. 
rdr.  Mofneim  publiihed  his  tranflation  of  it.  A  fecchd  tdU 
tion  of  it  in  Englifh  was  publifhed  bv  dr.  Birch  at  Lon-* 
don  1743  in  two  volumes  quarto  ;  in  wnich  were  firft  added | 
chiefly  from  Moiheim's  Latin  edition,  references  to  the  fe- 
Vcral  quotations  in  the  intelledlual  fyftem  :  for  it  was  a  con- 
fiderable  defed,  and  frequent  among  even  the  beft  writers  of 
the  laft  century,  that  the  references  of  their  quotations  Were 
very  few,  and  thofe  obfcure  aiid  imperfed^  This  defeft^ 
in  regard  to  dr.  Cudworth,  was  fupplied  by  dr.  Moiheim  j 
who  had  been  at.  the  pains  to  fearch  them  all  out  in  the 
authors  from  whence  they  Ivere  taken,  and  to  note  them 
very  accurately.  In  dr.  Birches  edition,  there  are^  befides 
the  Intelle(5lual  Cyftem,  the  following  pieces  of  our  author, 
viz.  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  true  notion  of  the  Lord*s 
fupper,  and  two  fermons,  on  i  John  ii.  3,  4.  and  i  Cor. 
XV.  57.  to  all  which  is  prefixed  An  account  of  the  life  and 
vmritings  of  the  author  by  dr.  Birch. 

Dr.  Cudworth  died  at  Cambridge  upon  the  26th  of  Jund 
1688,  and  was  interred  In  the  chapel  of  Chrift's  college 
with  the  following  infcription  on  his  monument:  **  Here 
**  lieth  the  body  of  dr.  Ralph  Cudworth,  late  mafter  of 
**  Chrift's  college,  about  thirty  years  Hebrew  profeflbr,  and 
♦<  prebendary  of  Gloucefter.  He  died  the  26th  of  June 
**  1688,  in  the  feventy  firft  year  of  his  age."  He  ^^^^t  AcetMt  ku 
lays  the  author  of  his  life,  a  Aan  of  very  extenfive  learning,  p.  is. 
excellently  fkiHed  in  the  learned  languages  and  antiquity^ 
a  good  mathematician,  a  fubtle  philofopher,  and  a  profound 
metaphyfician.  He  embrac^  the  mechanical  or  colpuf- 
Ctilar  philofophy ;  but  with  regard  to  the  deity,  intelligences^ 
genii,  ideas,  and  in  fhort  the  principles  of  human  kAow* 
ledge,  he  followed  Plato,  and  even  the  latter  Platonifts^ 
A  great  ituflnbei'  of  writers  commend  his  piety  arid  modefty  | 
dndbiihop  Burnet  having  obferved,  that  dr.  Henry  Mofd 
ftudled  to  confider  religion  as  a  feed  of  a  deiform  natUtCy 
and  in  order  to  this,  fet  youn|  ftudents  much  6n  readiA{> 
the  ancient  phllofophers,  chiefly  Plato,  Tully»  attd  Pkitin^ 
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and  on  confldering  the  chriftian  religion  as  a  dodrine  lent 
from  God,  both  to  elevate  and  fweeten  human  nature,  telU 
Hift.  of  hia  US,  that "  Dr.  Cudworth  carried  this  on  with  a  great  ftrength 
own  tihies,  *«  of  gcnius,  and  a  vaft  compafs  of  learning ;  and  that  he 
vol.i.p.187. 4c  was  a  man  of  great  conduft  and  prudence;  upon  which 
**  his  enemies  did  very  falfely  accufe  him  of  craft  and  difE- 
Charaae-     **  mulation."    Lord  ohaftefbury  ftiles  him  *'  an  excellent 
rifticka,  vol.  '*  and   learned  divine,  of  higheft  authority  at  home,  and 
iii,  ch.  il,     <«  f^nic  abroad."    He  left  feveral  pofthumous  works,  which 
feem'  to   be  a ,  continuation  of  his  Intelle<^ual  fyftem  s  of 
which  he  had  given  the  world  only  the  firft  part.     One  of 
thefe  was   publiflied  by  dr.  Edward  Chandler,   bifbop  of 
Durham,  at  London  1731  in  8vo,  under  this  title,  Atrea- 
tife    concerning  eternal    and   immutable   morality.     Tbh\ 
piece  was  levelled  againft  the  writings  of  Hobbes  and  others, 
who  revived  the  exploded  opinions  of  Protagoras ;  takii^ 
away  the  eiTential  and  eternal  differences  of  moral  good  and 
evil,  of  juft  and  unjuft,  and  making    them  all  arbitrary 
productions  of  divine  or  human  will.     He  left  alfo  fevenil 
other  manufcrlpts,  the  titles  and  fubjedts  of  which  are  as 
follows:  J.  A  difcourfe  of  moral  good  and  evil.     2.  Ano- 
ther book  of  morality,  wherein  Hobbes's  philofophy  is  ex- 
plained.     3.  A  difcourfe  of  liberty  and  neceiTity,  in  whick 
the  grounds  of  the  atheiftical  philofophy  are  confuted,  and 
morality  vindicated    and  explained.     4.  Another  hock  de 
libero  arbitrio.     5.  Upon  Daniel's  prophecy  of  the  feventy 
weeks,  wherein  all  the  interpretations  of  the  Jews  are  con- 
fidered  and  confuted,  with    feveral  of  fpme  learned  chri- 
ftians.     6.  Of  the  verity  of  the  chriftian   religion  againft 
the  Jews.     7.  A  difcourfe  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
immortality  of  the  foul.     8.  Hebrew  learning.     9.  Aji  ex- 
Account,     planation  of  Hobbes's  notion  of  God,  and  of  the  extenfioA 
ftc.p.i9,ao.of  jpirits. 

Our  author  had  feveral  fons,  who  probably  died  young; 
but  he  left  one  daughter,  Damaris,  who  became  fecond 
wife  to  fu-  Francis  Mamam,  of  Oates  in  the  county  of  Eflex, 
bart.  By  him  flie  had  a  fon,  the  late  Francis  Cudworth 
Mafliam  efq;  one  of  the  mafters  of  the  high  court  of  Chan- 
cery, and  accountant  general  of  the  faid  court,  and  foreign 
oppofer  in  the  court  of  Exchequer.  This  lady  had  a  great 
friendfiiip  with  mr.  Locke,  who  died  at  her  houfe  at  Oates 
in  1704,  vrhere  he  had  redded  for  feveral  years*  She  was 
diftinguiftied  for  her  uncommon  genius  and  learning ;  and 
in  the  year  1696,  publiftied  at  London  in  i2mo^  without 
her  name,  A  difcourfe  concerning  the  love  of  God :  con- 
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taining  one  hundred  and  twenty  Ax  pages,  beftdes  the  pre« 
face.  It  was  tranflated  into  French  by  mr.  Peter  Cofte, 
and  printed  at  Amfterdam*  in  the  year  1705.  About  the 
year  1700  fhe  puhlifhed  another  treatife  under  the  following 
title,  Occafional' thoughts  in  reference  to  a  virtuous  and 
chriftian  life,  1 2mo.  bhe  lies  buried  in  tne  cathedral  church 
of  Bath,  where  a  monument  is  ere&ed  to  her  memory^ 
with  the  following  incription  : 

*^  Near  this  place  lies  dame  Damaris  Mafham,  daughter 
**  of  Ralph  Cudworth  D.  D.  and  fecond  wife  of  fir  Francis 
*^  Mafham,  of  Oates  in  the  county  of  EiTex,  bart.  who  to 
*'  the  foftneis  and  elegancy  of  her  own  fex,  added  feve- 
**  ral  of  the  nobleft  accomplifhments  and  qualities  to  the 
"  other. 

^*  She  pofTefled  'thefe  advantages  in  a  degree  unufual  to 
^'  either,  and  tempered  them  with  an  exadlnefs  peculiar  to 
«  herfelf. 

^^  Her  learning,  judgement,  fagacity,  and  penetration, 
•'  together  with  her  candour  and  love  of  truth,  were  very 
*'  obfervable  to  all  that  converfed  with  her,  or  were  kc* 
^'  quainted  with  thofe  fmall  treatifes  (lie  publiflied  in  her 
**  life-time,  though  ihe  induftriouily  concealed  her  name. 

**  Being  mother  of  an  only  fon,  flie  applied  all  her  na- 
*^  tural  and  acquired  endowments  to  the  care  of  his  edu- 
**  cation. 

**  She  was  a  ftridk  obferver  of  all  the  virtues  belonging 
**  to  every  ftation  of  her  life  ;  and  only  wanted  opportuni- 
'<  ties  to  make  thefe  talents  ihine  in  the  world,  which  were 
5^  the  admiration  of  her  friends. 

^<  She  was  born  on  the  i8th  of  January  1658,  and  died 
"  on  the  20th  of  April  1708.*' 

CUFF  (Henry)  a  celebrated  wit  and  excellent  fcholar, 
but  memorable  chiefly  for  the  peculiarity  of  his  fate,  was 
defcended  from  a  good  family,  thouo;h  fome  have  infinuated 
the  contrary,  and  born  at  Hinton  St.  George  in  Somerfet- 
Ihire  about  the  year  1560.     He  gave  early  marks  of  genius  Wood't 
and  application,  and  in  1576  was  admitted  of  Trinity  col-  ^^**«n. 
lege  in  Oxford;  where  he  foon diftinguifhed  himfelfby  his    **** 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  an  admirable  faculty 
in  difputing.     He  became  in  due   time  fellow ;  but  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  feilowihip  for  a  bon  mot,  or  good 
thing,  which,  in  the  gaiety  of  his  heart,  he  happened  to  fay 
upon  fir  Thomas   Pope,  the  founder  of  his  college.     Sir 
Thomas,  it  feems,  had  a  very  extraordinary  way  with  him, 
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when  he*  went  a  Tifiting^  of  feizing  whatever  he  could  laj 
his  hands  on,  and  carrying  it  off  under  his  gown  or  in  hit 
pocket ;  which  however  was  not  imputed  to  diflionefty,  but 
to  .humour.  Now  CufF,  upon  a  time  of  merriment  with 
his  fellows,  was  led  to  fay^  ^^  A  pox  !  this  is  a  poor  beg- 
<^  garly  college  indeed :  the  plate  that  our  founder  ftole, 
*•  would  huild  fuch  another/'  The  preiident,  hearing  of 
this,  ejefted  CufF  from  his  fellowfhip ;  and  no  doubt  (hewed 
himfelf  a  man  of  great  wifdom  and  goodnefs,  in  not  fuf- 
fering  prophane  wit  to  be  exercifed  within  his  walls,  for 
faar  perhaps  that  it  ihould  become  contagious,  and  himfelf 

,  at  length  be  infe^d  with  a  portion  of  it.  Mr.  Cuff's  merit 
however  was  fo  great,  and  his  reputation  for  learning  fo 
extraordinary,  that  he  was,  in  1586,  elected  probationer 
of  Merton  c6llege  by  fir  Henry  Savile,  then  warden  of  it; 
and  two  years,  after  made  fellow.  He  was  look^  upon  as  a 
man  capable  of  making  a  ifhining  figure  in  life';  and  how 
dear  he  was  to  fir  Henry  Savile,  appears  not  only  from  the 
inftance  of  kindnefs  m{t  mentioned,  but  alfo  from  a  letter 
'  of  his  to  the  learned  Camden,  in  which  he  gives  him  the 
higheft  chara^r,  and  ftiles  him  his  own  and  Camden's 
intimate  friend.  He  wrote  a  Greek  epigram,  in  commenda- 
iion  of  Camden's  Britannia,  which  is  prefixed  to  all  the 
Latin  editions,  and  to  the  two  hft  Englifli  tranilations  of 
it;  and  which  has  been  much  admired.  He  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  Greek  profefTorfbip,  and  chofen  pro£tor  of 
the  univerfity  in  April  1594. 

At  what  time  he  left  the  univeriitv,  or  upon  what  occa'> 
(ion,  does  not  appear ;  but  there  is  (ome  reafon  to  believe^ 
it  was  for  the  fake  of  travelling  in  order  to  improve  him* 
felf.     For  he  was  always  inclined  rather  to  a  bufy,  than  to 

•  a  retired  life;  and  held,  that  learning  was  of  little  (er« 
vice  to  any  man,  if  it  did  not  render  liira  fitter  to  be  em- 
ployed in  matters  of  importance.  This  difpofition  of  his 
recommended  him  much  to  the  favour  of  the  celebrated 
Robert  earl  of  Eflex,  who  was  of  himfelf  of  much  the 
fame  temper ;  equally  fond  of  knowledge  and  buiinefs.  Cuff 
became  his  fecretary ;  but  it  had  been  happier  for  him,  if 
he  could  have  contented  himfelf  with  that  eafy  and  honou- 
rable fituation,  which  his  own  learning,  and  the  affiftance 
of  his  friends  in  the  univerfity,  had  procured  him.  For  he 
was  involved  in  all  the  misfortunes  of  that  unhappy  earl,  and 
did  not  efcape  partaking  of  his  fate.  Nay,  upon  the  fudden 
reverfe  of  tliat  earl's  fortunes,  Cuff  found  himfelf  in  the 
moft  wretched  condition  poffible:  for  he  was  not  onlv^  as 
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We  fay,  involved  in  all   his  misfortunes,  but  looked   upon 

as  the  chief  if  not  the  fole  caufe  and  author  of  them.     Thus, 

when  the  earl  was   tried  and  condemned  on  the  19th  of 

February  1601,  and  folicited  by  the  divines  who  attended' 

him  while  under  fentence,  he  not  only  confefled  matters 

prejudicial  to  mr.  Cuff*,   but  likewife  cnarged  him  to  his 

hcc  with  being  the  author  of  all  his  misfortunes,  and  the 

perfon  who  principally  perfuaded  him  to  purfue  violent  mea*-  ^        . , 

fures.     Sir  Henry  Neville  alfo,  being  involved  in  this  un-^pf/^i"*** 

happy  bufmefs,  mentioned  mr.  Cuff  as  being  the  perfon,  p.  53* 

who  invited  him  to  the  meeting  at  Drury-houfe;  where  the 

plot  for  forcing  the  earl's  way  to  the  queen  by  violence  was 

concerted.     Mr.  CuiF  was  brought  to  his  trial  on  the  5th 

of  March  following,  and  defended  himfelf  with  great  ftea- 

dinefs  and  fpirit.     He  was  )|owever    conyifted,  and  with 

fir  Gelly  Merrick  executed  at  Tyburn  March,  30,  1601  ; 

dying,  it  is  faid,   with  great  conftancy  and  courage.     He 

^^  declared,  at  the  place  of  execution,  that  he  was  not  in  the 

**  leaft  concerned  in    that  wild   commotion,   which   was. 

**  raifed  on  the  8th  of  February  by  a  particular  great  but 

^^  unadvifed  earl,   but  (hut  up  on  that  whole  day  within 

*•  the  houfe,  where  he  fpent  his  time  in  very  melancholy 

*'  refle(flions :  that  he  never  perfuaded  any  man  to  take  up . 

^^  arms  againft  the  queen,  but  was  moft  heartily  concerned . 

*•  for  being  an  inftrument  of  bringing  that  worthy  gentleman . 

*•  fir  Henry  Nevile  into  danger,  and  did  moft  earneftly  in? 

"  treat  his  pardon,  &c." 

,  His  chara<fler  has  been  harfhly  treated  by  lord  Bacon,  fir  Worktt 
Henry  Wotton,   and  fome   other  writers;     Camden  alfo,  ▼•*•  »»•  F» 
who  knew  him  intimately,  and  had  lived  for  many  years  ^^^' 
in  great  friendfliip  with  him,  beftows  on  him  this  fhort  but 
bitter  refle£Hon :  vir  exquifitiflima  do^rina,  ingenioque  acer- 
rimo,  fed  turbidg  &  tortuofo'j  that  is,  **  A  man  of  mqft  ex-  - 
^<  quifite  learning  and  penetrating  wit,  but  of  g  feditious 
'**  and  ci'ooked  di^ofition.''    Others  are  milder  in  their  cen-  xnnal. 
fures  ^  and  all  allow  him  to  have  been  a  very  able   and  Eiiiabetik 
learned  man.     He  wrote  a  book  in  Englifh,  a  very  little 
before  his  death,  which  was  printed  about  fix  years  after, 
under  this  title :  The  differences  of  the  ages  of  man's  life, 
together  with  the  original  caufes,  progrefs,  and  end  thereof. 
Lond.  1607,  8vo.    It  has  been  printed  more  than   once 
fince,  and  commended  as  a  very  curious  and  philofopbical 
piece.     Mr.  Wood  fays,  that  he  left  behind  him  many  other 
things  ready  for  the  prefs,  which  were  never  puoliflied.  . 
Bifhop  Tanner  has  given  us  the  title  of  one^   via^.  P^ 
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rebus  geftis  in  (An&o  concilio  Nicaeno,  or.  The  traniadfr 
ons  in  the  holy  council  of  Nice,  tranflated  out  of  Gredc 
into  Latin,  and  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  Gelalius 
Cyricenus,  which  was  tranfcribed  from  the  original  in  the 
Vaticail  library  by  mr.  CuiF.  The  manner  of  his  death  tie- 
prived  him,  as  may  eafily  be  imagined,  of  a  monument  ^ 
sm  old  friend  however  ventured  to  embalm  his  memory  in 
the  following  epitaph, 

Do<5tus  eras  Graece,  felixgue  tibi  fuit  Alpha, 
At  fuit  infelix  omega,  Cufte,  tuum. 

Which  has  been  thus  tranflated  : 
Thou  waft  indeed  well  read  in  Greek ; 

Thy  alpha  too  was  crowned  with  hope : 
But,  oh  !  though  fad  the  truth  I  fpeak, 
Thy  omega  proved  but  a  rope. 

We  will  conclude  our  account  with  the  judicious    and 
ililutary  reflection  of  a  celebrated  author  upon  the  uncafy 
life  and   unfprtunate    death   of  this   extraordinary  perfon* 
Mingle  not,  fays  he,  your  intereft  with  a  great  man*s, 
made  defperate  by  debts  or  court-injuries,  whofe  breakings 
^*  out  prove  fatal  to  their  wifeft  friends  and  followers,  aver- 
*^  red  in  thfe'  lafl:  earl  of  EflTex   but  one  ^  where  Merrick 
**  his  ftewarB,  and  Cuff  his  fecretary,  though  of  excellent 
*^ 'parts,  wei^e'^both  hanged.     For  fuch   unconcofied    rc- 
^*  .bell ions  turn  feldom  to  the  hurt  of  any,  but  the  parties  that 
'•     *'*  promote  thciVij' being  commonly  guided  by  tbe  direAi- 
ibo  p-m:.*!"  ^^^  ^^  theV enemies,  as  this  was  by  .Ciecil,  wKofe  .crea- 
'  '  *  *  **'  tures  pferfuaded  Eflex  to  this'iiiconnHeratc  attempt." 

» 

"CUJACTU*S  (James)  a  moft  celebrated  lawyer,  wa? 
born  at  Thouloufe  aboitt  the  yekr  1520.  His  paijents  were 
niean:  but  nature  hiade  him  more  than  amends  for  this 
•  hiisfortUrie,  if  it  niuft  be'callell  fo,/by  t;he  grejit.tdj?nts  flie 
beftowed  upon  h!m,*  He  was  one  of  thbfe  genjiSes,  Who 
dfd  all  \viih6ut  a  mafteri  He  taught  hin^fellF  the 'Greek  and 
L^tin  tongues,'  and  every  thing  elfe  whlcK  relajtcd  to, po- 
lite literature  t  .and- he  arrived  to  fb  prodigious  a  knowledge 
of  law  in  general, 'and  of  civil  law  in  particulai:,'  that  he 
is  fuppofed  of  *^11  the  moderns  to  Tiivc  perietrat6d  the  far- 
tHeft  into  the  orrgin  and  niyfterles  of  it..  The  meahs,  T>y 
'which  he  fiiccecucd  in  thefe  very  ae^p  refearcHes^  was  that 
|Vl)Ich  the  ancient  lawyers  puffuea ;  the  etymology  of  words, 
and  the  li^fs  of  l^iftdryj    J^jeed'l^e  t^as  Tome  little  time 
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tmder  the  famous  profeflfor  Arno]dus :  but  it  was  fo  little, 
that  it  can  be  efteemed  of  no  account  to  him.  He  had  then 
furety  great  reafon  to  complain  of  his  country,  for  refufing  .     , 

him  the  profeflor's  chair,  when  it  was  vacant,  and  pre- 
fenting  one  to  it,  who  was  not  capable  of  filling  it  with 
half  Sie  hcmour.  Foreigners  however  did  juftice  to*his 
merit.  They  came  from  all  parts,  and  ftudied  under  his 
diredionand  management;  and  the  ableft  magiftrates,  which 
France  then  had,  were  formed  by  the  hand  of  this  incom- 
parable lawyer.  From  Thouloufe  he  was  invited  to  the 
univerfity  of  Cohors,  and  from  thence  to  Bourges.  The 
king  of  France  did  him  vaft  honour,  and  permitted  him  to 
iit  amongft  his  counfellors  of  parliament.  Emanuel  Phili- 
bert,  duke  of  Savoy,  invited  him  to  Turin;  and  pope  Gre- 
gory XIII.  endeavoured  to  draw  him  to  Bologne,  his  own 
native  country.  This  was  a  very  advantageous  offer  to 
Cujacius :  but  his  age  and  infirmities  did  not  permit  him 
to  accept  of  it.  He  continued  to  teach  at  Bourges,  where 
he  took  the  greateft  pleafure  in  communicating  familiarly 
to  his  friends  and  fcholars  whatever  he  had  diicovered  in 
the  law,  and  ihewed  them  the  fliorteft  and  eafieft  way,  to 
come  to  a  perfed  knowledge  of  that  fcience.  He  was  re* 
markable  for  his  friendly  manner  of  treating  his  fcholars* 
He  ufed  to  eat  and  drink  with  them ;  and  to  encourage 
them  in  their  fludies,  lent  them  money  and  books,  which 
procured  him  the  name  of  Father  of  his  fcholars.  He  died 
9X.  Bourses  in  1590  about  (eventy  years  of  age :  and  his  works 
were  all  colled^  by  the  fiimous  Charles  Hannibal  Fabrot, 
and  publifhed  at  Paris  in  ten  volumes  in  1659.  There  Is  an 
anecdote  relating  to  him,  which  {hews  him  to  have  been  a 
very  wife  and  prudent,  as  well  as  a  very  great  and  good 
man.  When  his  opinion  was  afked  about  fome  queilions  in 
divinity,  which  were  then  agitated,  as  they  ufually  are,  with 
great  warmth  and  tumult,  he  is  reported  to  have  anfwered, 
nil  hoc  ad  edidtum  praetoris ;  as  much  as  to  fay,  *<  Gentle- 
**  men,  thefe  are  matters"  which  lawyers  have  nothing  to 
*'  do  with ;  pray  fettle,  them,  if  you  can,   among  your-P'P»r.  Maf- 

«   felves."  ffon.iaviti 

Cujac. 

CUMBERLAND   (Dn  Richard)    a  very   learned     *  . 
Englifli  divine,  and  bilhop  of  Peterborough,  was  the  fon  ofp/Jf°^e\o 
a  atizen  of  London,  and  born  there  upon  the  15th  of  JulySanchonia* 
in  the  year  1632.    He  was  educated  in  grammar  and  c\z{'^^p\^  P^*- 
fical  learning  at  St.  Paul's  fchool,  and  removed  from  thence  JJ^'*"jj'^' 
to  Magdalen   college  in  Cambridge^  where  he  took  hiscumberlai«a» 
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bachelor  of  artf  4'S^^  ^^  ^^  Y^^^  i^53>  ^^^  ^'^  maflen 
in  the  year  1656.     He  had  then  thoughts  of  applying  htm^ 
felf  to  phyfick,  and  he  a^ually  ftudie^  it  for  fome  time; 
but  changing  his  fcbemc*  he  went  into  holy  orders,   and 
being  fellow  of  his  college,  was  remarkable  not  only  for 
'        ^  diligent  application  to  books,  but  for  an  unafFe(9:ed  pietv 
^nd  unblemifhed  probity  of  manners.    In  the  year  1650, 
be  was  prefentcd  by  fir  John  Norwich  to  the  re£lbory  of 
Brampton  in  North amptonfhire,  in  which  rural  retirement 
be  minded  little  elfe,  than  the  duties  of  his  funSion  and  his 
iludies.     His  relaxations  from  thefe  were  very  few,  beildes 
bisjournics  to  Cambridge,  which  he  made  frequently,  for 
the  fake  of  preferving  a  correfpondence  with  the  learned  in 
p«  7,    that  place.     Here  he  thought  to  have  remained  all  his  life, 
if  his  intimate   friend    and  fellow  coUeeiate   fu-   Orlando 
Bridgman,  upon  his  receiving  the  feals  m  the  year  vi 667, 
bad  not  invited  him  up  to  town,  and  foon  aft<;r  beftowed 
jipon  hjm  the  livjng  of  AUhallows  in  Stamford. 

In  the  year  1672,  he  publiflied  a  noble  work  in  Latin, 

Entitled,  De  legibus  nature  dilquifitis  philofophica,  &c.  or, 

/\.  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  laws  of  nature,  in  which 

their  form,  principal  heads,  order,  promulgation,  and  ob* 

Jigatioh)  are   inveftigated  from   the  nature  of  things;  and 

}n  which  alfo  the  philofophical  elements  of  Hobbes,  moral 

as  well  as  civil,  are  confidered  and  refuted.     In  4to.    This 

book  was  written  while  be  lived  in  London,  and  dedicated 

to  fir  Orlandp  Bridgman,  whofe  chaplain  he  was,  Mr.  Payne, 

his  chaplain  after  be  was  made  ^  biihop,  and  the  author  of 

bis  life,  has  obf5rve4,  an4  very  juftly,  that  it  was  one  of 

^he  firft  pieces  written  oi>  a  iporal  fubjefl  in  the  demonftra- 

Ibid,  p,  »6.  tive  way,  apd  at  the  fame  tjme  (he  perfe£^eft ;  and  it  hat 

'■'  been  wniverfally  allowed,  that  th^  philofopber  of  Malmef^ 

bury  was  never  fo  clofely  handled,  or  his  notions  fo  thoroughly 

f|fted,  as  by  dr.  Cumberland,     It  has  twice  been  tranflateo 

into  EJnglim :  firft,  by  James  Tyrrel,  efq;  grandfon  to  ardi^ 

])ilhop  Uftier,  in  the  year  1692;    and,   next,   in  the  vear 

][7^7>  ^y  iPr-  Ma?(well,  wh9  ba$  pre^^ced  4^  introdu^ion 

concerning  the'  m'iftaken  notions,  which  the  heathens  hd 

of  the  deity,  and  the  defe<Sls  in  their  morality,  whence  the 

yfefulnefs  of  Revelation  may  appear^  and  has  fubjoined  an 

appendix  of  two  dlfcourfes,  one,  concerning  the  immate- 

pajity  of  thipkmg  fubftance,  another  concerning  the  obli- 

ation,  proniulgatign,  and  gbfervaoqe  of  the  law  of  na- 
^;t/'    «<•••:  ^ ...  :..    .     .  ...      ,. 
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Notwithftanding  the  loud  applaufe,  that  was  every  where 
'beftowed  on  this  performance  of  dr.  Cumberland,  he  feemed 
entirelv  reeardlefs  of  it  all,  and  went  on  doing  his  duty 
with  tne  fame  calmnefs  and  chearfulnefs  as  before.  In 
this  ftation  of  a  private  clergyman  he  was  importuned,  fucb 
was  his  reputation,  by  the  univerfity  and  his  acquaintance 
there,  to  take  upon  him  the  trouble  of  refponding  at  the 
publick  commencement.  He  had  diftinguiihed  himfelf,  while 
he  was  a  fellow  in  the  college,  by  the  performance  of  aca- 
demical exercife$.  He  went  out  bachelor  of  divinity  at  a 
publick  commencement  in  the  year  1663  ;  and  he  afterwards 
kept  an  a£t  at  another  publick  commencement  for  his  doc* 
tor's  degree.  This  he  did  in  the  year  1680,  in  a  very 
mafteriy  manner }  and  his  queftions,  direfied  againft  the 
f^pofite  enemies  of  the  church  of  England,  were  thefe; 
viz.  I.  SanAo  Petro  nulla  data  eft  jurifdi£lio  in  ca»tero9 
Apoftolos,  that  is;  8t,  Peter  had  no  jurifdidton  granted 
him  over  the  reft  of  the  apoftles.  2.  Separatio  ab  ec- 
defia  Anglicana  eir  fchifmatica,  that  is,  A  feparation  frooi 
the  church  of  England  is  fchifmatical. 

In  the  year  1686,  he  publiflied  An  eilay  on  Jewifli  mea- 
fures  and  weights,  in  which  he  (hewed  great  abilities  and 
learning,  mr.  Le  Clerc  has  given  a  very  large  extraQ  of 
this  work,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Bibliotheque  univer» 
felle ;  and  it  has  always  been  efteemed  by  the  curious.  Dr» 
Bernard  neverthelefs,  in  his  book  De  ponderibus  &  men- 
furis  antiquis  publiihed  in  the  year  1688,  ventured  to  con* 
tradi6l  fome  of  his  aflertions  without  naming  him :  upon 
which  dr.  CMmberland  wrote  ibme  iheets  to  juftify  his 
calculations,  but  laid  them  afide,  and  left  his  book  to  (hift 
for  itfelf.  He  had,  as  his  chaplain  tells  us,  too  great  a 
burden  on  his  mind  at  that  time,  to  permit  him  to  he  fo^-^^•^•7• 
licitous  about  the  credit  of  any  literary  performance.  His 
ilncere  attachment  to  the  proteftant  religion  made  him  very 
apprehenfive  of  its  danger;  and  the  melancholy  profped  <^ 
affairs  then  sifftAcd  him  fo  deeply,  that  it  is  uippofed  to 
have  brought  on  him  a  moft  dangerous  fever.  He  was 
quite  eafy  however  after  the  revolution,  and  remained  in  the 
fame  fituation  as  before ;  perfe6^1y  contented,  and  without 
feliciting  or  even  defiring  preferment.  It  was  therefore  no 
fmall  furprife  to  him,  when  walking,  as  is  faid,  on  a  pofl-  jbi^. .,  ij^ 
day  to  the  cofFee-houfe,  he  read  there  in  a  news-paper,  that 
dr.  Cumberland  of  Stamford  was  nominated  to  the  bifboprick 
of  Peterborough :  which  indeed  proved  true.  For  it  was 
looked  upon  at  *that  time  as  a  thing  neceflary  to  the  efta^ 
^iflunent  of  the  new  government,  tl^at  the  men*  who  were  to 
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he  w(ei  to  fuch  high  ftations  in  the  church,  fiioufil  be  oiily 
fuch)  as  had  been  moft  eminent  for  their  leariiing,  moft 
exemplary  in  their  lives,  and  moft  firm  to  the  proteAant  in* 
(ereft.  while  men  with  thefe  qualifications  were  lookii 
for,  the  king  was  told,  that  dr.  Cumberland  was  the  fittc 
man  he  could  nominate  to  the  biih(^rick  of  Peterbc^* 
rough  y  and  accordingly  the  do6ior  was  elected  upon  the 
15th  of  May  1691,  in  the  room  of  dr.  Thomas  Whtte^ 
who  refiifed  the  new  oath,  and  enthroned  in  September 
following  in  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough* 

He  now  applied  himfelf  as  attentively  and  diligently  to 
the  work  of  a  bifliop,  as  he  had  hitherto  difchaiged  the 
duties  of  a  private  clergyman :  and  he  did  not  omit  the 
moft  minute  particular,  vdiich  belonged  to  his  office.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  in  this  refped  very  rigid  to  hioifelly 
^nd  never  to  have  fpared  himfelf  on  any  account  whatever. 
To  the  laft  month  of  his  life  it  was  impoflible  to  diAiacfe 
him  from  undertaking  fatigues,  though  fuperior  to  his 
^rength:  his  anfwer  a»d  reiolution  was,  <^  I  will  do  my 
'^  duty,  as  long  as  t  can."  He  had  z£ttd  by  a  maxim  like 
this  in  his  vigour :  for  when  his  friends  reprefented  to  him, 
that  by  his  ftudies  and  labours  he  would  injure  his  health, 
his  ufual  reply  was,  ^^  A  man  had  better  wear  out,  than 

Ibid.  p.  14.  «  rufk  out."  In  the  mean  time  he  did  not  negloft  to 
cultivate  the  ftudies,  he  had  all  his  life  purfued  :  and  thefe 
included  almoft  every  branch  of  human  knowlex^,  that  is 
worthy  of  attention.  He  had  ftudied  mathematK:ks  in  all 
Its  parts,  and  the  fcriptures  in  their  original  languages, 
tie  was  throughly  acquainted  with  philofophy  in  all  its 
branches,  had  good  judgement  in  phyiick,  knew  every  thins 
that  was  curious  in  anatomy,  and  was  perfe^y  acquainted 
with  the  clafficks.  Indeed  he  was  a  ftranger  to  no  part  of 
learning,  but  was  as  ^ble,  as  he  is  iaid  to  have  been  wil* 
ling)  to  tsdk  in  a  mafterly  manner  upon  every  fubjed  that 
could  be  ftarted, 

,  He  fpent  a  gQod  mwy  years  of  his  life  in  examining 
SanchoAiatho's  Phoenician  hiftory :  his  motives  to  which  art 
thus  related  by  ftir.  Payne,  who  was  firft  his  chaplain  and 
afterwards,  by  marryij^  his  daughter,  became  his  fon-tiH 

|bU.  p.  iS.  iaw«  The  advancres,.  fays  be,  which  popery  had  made 
under  king  James,  occaftoned  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to 
enquiring,  by  what  fteps  and' methofb  idolatry  got  gromiA 
^  the  world.  The  <^deft  account  of  this  he  believed  he 
fi:>uncl  in  Sanc^honiatho's  fragment.  This  he  faw  was  a 
pf0f(^M  apology  iQf  idolatry,  and  hfe  ftudied  it  w)^  no 

othet 
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mfaer  view,  than  as  it  led  to  the  difcovery  of  its  ot*igina1  * 
for  he  fpent  lome  time  upon  it,  before  ev^r  he  had  a  thought 
of  extradting  from  it  footfteps  of  the  hiftory  of  th^  ^ofM 
before  the  flood.     While    other  divines-  therefore  of  the 
church  of  England  tvere  engaged  in  the  cfontroverfy  With 
the  papifts,  he  was  endeavouring  to  ftrike  at  the  root  oF 
their  idolatrous  teligion.     His  firft  defign  he  finifhed  about 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  and  would  then  have  printed  it) 
but  his   bookfelier,  being  a  cautious  man,  did  not  care  to 
undertake  it.     Upon  this  difcouragement,  he  laid  afide  tht 
thoughts  of  making  it  publick ;  but  having  entered  oh  a^ 
fubj^,  in  which  he  thought  he  had  made  a  great  diico- 
very,  he  went  on  with  it  rather  for  his  own  entertainrhent, 
than  with  any  deAgn  of  acquainting  the  worM  with    it. 
He  made  a  progrefs  on  a  fecond  part,  which  he  intitled, 
Origines  gentium  antiqulffimae;  nor  did  he  difcontinue  thefe 
refearches  into  the  oldeft  times,  till  the  year  1702.     It  has 
ieemed  furprizing  to  fome,  that  fo  conscientious  a  prelate, 
after  having  fpent  fo  much  rime  and  pains  in  an  enquiry,  ^^'^'  ?*  33» 
which  he  judged  of  great  importance,  and  efpeclally  after  '*' 
having,  as  he  thought,   fucceeded  in  it,  (hould  yet  never 
refolve  to  communicate  it  to  the  world:   but  this  negled, 
if  it  was  one,  has  been  imputed  to  his  averfion  to  a  con- 
troverfy,  which  the  novelty  of  his  fyftem  might  probably 
have  drawn  him  into.     Thefe  works  however  have  not  been 
loft,  for   they  were  publifhed  after  his  death  by  his  chap- 
lain and  fon-m-law  mr.  Payne:  the  firft,  in  the  year  1720, 
in  8vo,  under  this  titk,  rSanchoniatho's  Phoenician  hiftory, 
tranila^ed  from  the  firft  book  of  Eufebius  de  pra^paratione 
evangelica :  with  a  continuation  of  Sanchoniatho's  hiftory 
by  Eraftothenes  Cvrenaeui's  canon,  which  Dicgearchus  con-' 
neds  with  the  firft  olyrtipiad.     Thefe  authors  are  i1Iuftrat<» 
ed  with  many  hiftorical  and  chronplogical  remarks,  proving 
them  to  contain  a  feiries' of  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  chro- 
nology, from  the  iirft  man  to  the  firft  olympiad,  agreeable 
to  the  fcfripture  accounts.     The  fecond  work  was  publifted' 
in  the  year  1724,  in  8vo,  under  this  fftle,  origines  gentium 
antiqtfmimae ;  or,  attempts  for  difcov^Ing  the  times  ofthe 
ifirft  planting  of  nations,  in  feveral  tnuSte. 

Bifhop  Cumberland  })v<sd  to  a  very  greit  age,  andipj^ears 
t6  have  retained  great  vigour  of  mind,  iks  well  as  gr^at  vi-' 
gour  of  body,  to  the  laft.     When  dr.  Wflkins  had  publiflied 
tAs  Copwick  TeftaiAent,'  he  made  a  prefent  of  one  of  them  to 
^he  biftiop,  who  fat  down  to  /budy  it,  when  he  was  paft^ 
pighty  three.    Old  as  he  was>  he  inaftered  ihe  language } 
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and  went  through  ^reat  psrt  of  this  verfion,  making  re*' 
marks  and  obfervations  aO  the  wav.  At  length,  in  the 
autumn  pf  the  year  17 189  he  wa$  uruck  in  the  afternoon 
with  a  dead  paliy,  from  which  he  could  not  be  recovered. 
tti4»  y.  16.  He  bad  no  previous  notice  of  this  at  all ;  for  he  rofe  that 
morning  rather  better  and  more  vigorous  than  ufual.  He 
died  upon  the  9th  of  0(flober,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age; 
and  wa$  buried  in  his  own  cathedral,  where  a  pla'ui  tomb 
was  afterwards  eredied  to  his  memory,  with  as  plain  an 
infcription  upon  it.  It  is  doing  him  no  more  than  juftice 
%o  fay,  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  uncommon  parts,  very 
uncommon  learni|ig»  and  of  virtue  and  true  piety  Itill  more 
uncommon* 

His  book  de  legibus  naturae  is  his  capital  work,  and  will 
always  be  read,  while  found  reafoning  (hall  continue  to  be 
thought  the  beft  fupport  of  religion.  His  eflay  on  Jewilh 
weights  ^d  meafures  will  alfo  be  valued  by  the  religious 
antiquarian.  But  his  explication  of  Sanchoniatho,  and  his 
Orieines  gentium  antiquii&mae,  though  they  (hew  great  parts 
and  learning,  will  perhaps  not  retain  that  high  efteem,  as 
«  they  certainly  reft  too  much  on  unwarranted  hypothefes  and 

precarious,  conjedhires. 

CUN-ffiUS  (Pkter),  a  very  learned  lawyer,  and  profef- 
ibr  in  the  univernty  of  Leyden,  was  born  at  Fleffing:ue^  or 
Flu(hing,  in  Zealand,  in  the  year  1586,  He  was  (ent  to 
I^yden  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  where  he  made  a  great 

I^rogrefs  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldalck,  and  Syriac 
earning  under  John  Drufius ;  and  with  his  aififtance  gained 
a  deep  knowledge  into  the  Jewi(h  antiquities.  It  appeara 
that  he  was  at  nrft  deilgned  for  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  by 
his  maintaining  theological  thefes  under  Arminius  in  the 
ear  1605  ^  but  religious  difputes  runnit%  high  at  that  time, 
e  conceived  a  difguft  to  divinity,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres  and  the  law.  He  was  created 
Ao&or  of  law  at  Leyden  in  the  year  .1611,  at  which  time  he 
was  chofen  profefTpr  in  the  Latii^  tiongue,  or  of  eloquence. 
He  was  afterwards  made  profeflbr  of  politicks ;  and  in  the 
year  161 5  of  civil  law,  which  employment  he  held  to  his 
death,  which  happened  in  the  month  of  November  1638.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  ingenious  and  learned  works ;  and 
his  little  book  De  republica  Hebrxprum  is  ftill  held  in  the 
higheft  efteem*  HisSatyra  Menippsea  in  fui  fseculi  homines 
inepte  eruditos  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  the  year  1632, 
and  as  much  admired  for  its  wit  as  leaning*  H^  likewife  pub^ 
'  lOhal 
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lilhed  remarks  upon  Nonius's  Dionyfiaca,  and  fbme  Inaii* 
guration  and  other  fpeeches ;  not  to  omit  a  tranflation,  which 
he  made  of  Julian's  Casfar.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts 
and  learning  ;  and  we  find  Gerard  Voffius>  Ifaac  Cafaubon, 
and  other  great  men,  fpeaking  of  him  in  the  higheft  term^ 
of  applaufe,  and  paying  the  profoundeft  deference  to  his 
judgement.  Scaliger  fays,  that  he  was  extremely  learned^ 
but  of  a  melancholy  humour  -,  no  wonder,  for  it  is  a  humour 
which  arifes  ufually  from  a  fedentary  way  of  life,  and  which 
therefore  men  of  hard  application  and  ftudy  are  very  apt  to 
fall  into.  ' 

CURCELLiEUS  (Stephen),  a  very  eminent  and 
learned  divine,  was  born  at  Geneva  in  the  year  1586,  and 
died  at  Amfterdam  in  the  year  1658.  He  was  a  minifter 
in  France  for  many  years,  and  afterward  retired  to  Amfler- 
dam,  where  he  acquired  a  great  reputation  among  the  follow- 
ers of  Arminius.  He  read  le6hires  in  divinity  at  Amflerdam 
to  thofe  of  his  own  party,  and  fucceeded  the  famous  Simon 
Epifcopius  in  the  profeflbrfhip.  He  wrote  a  great  many 
pieces  in  the  theological  way,  where  he  always  follows  the 
fentiments  of  Epifcopius,  and  very  often  does  little  more 
than  .abridge  him :  however,  he  explains  his  notions  in  a 
clear  and  elegant  manner.  He  had  great  (kill  in  the  Greeks 
as  appears  by  his  having  tranflated  Comenius's  celebrated 
book,  intitled  Janua  linguarum,  into  that  language.  He  ap- 
plied himfelf  particularly  to  a  critical  examination  of  the 
Greek  copies  of  the  New  Teftament ;  of  which  he  gave  a 
new  edition  with  many  various  readings  drawn  from  difie- 
rent  manufcripts.  He  prefixed  a  large  diflertation  to  this 
edition,  in  which  he  treats  of  various  readings  in  general  ; 
and  remarks  among  other  things,  that  it  would  be  extreme- 
ly well,  if  there  were  no  various  readings  in  die  books  of 
tne  New  Teftament,  but  that  it  is  undeniable  there  are 
numbers,  and  very  ancient  ones  too ;  yet  none  as  he  con- 
fefles,  which  affect  in  the  leafl  a  fingle  article  of  faith. 
Chriftopher  Sandius  has  placed  Curcellzus  in  his  Biblio* 
theque  of  antitrinitarians,  as  if  he  had  been  a  follower  of 
fiocmus  :  but  this  all  agree  to  have  been  done  very  injuri- 
oufly.  Mr.  Le  Clerc  has  defended  him  two  or  three  timet 
in  his  Bibliotheques  againfl  (bme  little  exceptions  and  cavils, 

irarticularly  in  his  Bibliotheque  choifee  againfl  our  bifhop  Stil- 
ingfleet ;  and  the  reafon  he  gives  for  doing  it  is,  not  only 
becaufe  Curcellseus  had  truth  and  equity  on  his  fide,  but  be- 
caufe  be  was  his  great  uncle,  which  made  him  look  upon 
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Tom.  vi.  p.  himf^lf  as  under  a  private  obligation  to  do  it     The  life  of 
394'  Curcellapus,  as  it  was  fet  forth  in  an  oration  by  A.  Polem- 

burg  his  fucceflbr  in  the  chair,  is  prefixed  to  the  folio  cditioa 

(pf  His  works. 

-     •    C  U  R  T I  U  S  (QyiNTUs),  a  Latin  hiftorian,  who  has 
written  the  anions  of  Alexander  the  great  in  ten  books  i  the 
two  firftofwhich  are  indeed  not  extant,but  yet  are  foexcellejotiy 
iupplied  by  Freinfhemius,  that  we  hardly  know  how  to  de- 
plore the  lo(s  of  them.    Where  this  author  was  bom,  no 
body  pretends  to  know ;  and  even  when  he  lived,  is  ftill  a 
difpute  among  the  learned,  and  never  likely  to    be  fet* 
tied.    Some  have  fancied  from  the  ftile  of  his  hiftory,  for 
it  is  finely  ^nd  elegantly  written,  that  he  muft  have  lived 
in  or  near  the  Auguftan  ^e ;  but  there  are  no  explicit  tes- 
timonies to  confirm  this  opinion  ;  and  a  judgement  formed 
ypon  the  Angle  circumftance  of  ftile  will  always  be  found 
very  precarious.     Others  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Veipafi- 
an,  and  others  have  brought  him  down  fo  low  as  to  Trajan's : 
but  this  is  all  conjediure  ^d  muft  needs  be  fo,  no  body 
having  mentioned  his  hiftory,  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  befi^re 
the  fifteenth  century.     This  extraordinary  circumftance  has 
made  focpe  imagine,  that  the  name  of  Quintus  Curtiys  was 
forged  by  an  Italian  wit,  who  compofed  that  hiftory,  or  ro- 
mance as  it  has  been  called,  about  three  hundred  years  ago ; 
but  it  is  hard  to  conceive,  that  a  man  who  was  fo  good  a 
]Lratin  writer,  and  who  had  written  a  book,  that;  was  able 
to  immortalize  his  name,  if  he  had  made  himfelf  known, 
•  ihould  have  been  willing  to  facrifice  his  glory  to  that  of  an 
imaginary  Quintus  Curtius,  who  could  not  enjoy  it. 
>  Cardinal  du  Perron  was  fo  great  an  admirer  of  this  faifto- 
PerroDiinj.  ^^^^>  ^^^  ^^  declared  one  page  of  him  tp  be  worth  thirty  of 
Tacitus.     This  extravagant  jidmiration  however,   for  fuch 
we  may  juftly  call  it,  may  be  fomewhat  abated  by  revifing 
what  mr.  Le  Clerc  has  written  about  this  author,  at  the 
end  of  his  book  upon  the  art  of  criticifm :  in  which  are  ma- 
nifeftly  fliewn  feveral  great  faults  in  him,  his  ignorance  of 
aftronomy  and  geography,  his  contradidlions,  his  wrong  de- 
fcriptions,  his  ill  tafte  in  the  choice  of  matter,  his  carelefT- 
nefs  in  dating  the  events,  &c.  though,  perhaps,  as  Bayle 
rightly  obferves,  the  greateft  part  of  thofe  faults  might  be 
found  in  moft  antient  hiftorians,    if  one  would  take  the 
pains,  or  had  the  opportunity  to  criticize  them   feverely, 
,     Quintus  Curtius  has  neverthelefs  many  qualities  as  a  writer, 
ms^Cvnrliul.  which  will  al>vays  make  him  admired  and  applauded ;  and 
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a  better  account  of  him  cannot  be  given)  than  in  die  words  of  f 

Kapin.  *^  Quintus  Curtius,  fiiys  that  critick)  is  florid  and 
fining :  i^otbing  can  be  fnoce  polite :  he  z&£ts  a  gaiet)r 
in  hisexpreflions^  which  extremely  ploafes  the  meacyf  wit* 
Every  thing  ought  to  be  grounded  upon  reafon  and  pro- 
bability; therefore  this  hiftpriari  is^  not  always  ih'the 
'<  right.  When  he  endeavours  to  make  his  hero  admi^ 
^*  rable,  he  does  not  make  him  take  fhe  wifeft  refolutions, 
<^  but  only  the  mofl  heroick  and  perilous.  He  always  finds  d 
*<  charm  in  danger^  and  cares  not  fo  much  for  conquefts^ 
^^  SLS  the  honour  of  conquering.  He  has  handled  a  noble 
*^  theipe  with  too  florid  and  gay  an  air ;  in  terms  top  ex- 
^*  quifite  and  far-fetched,  and  figures  too  ftudied.  In  fome 
*'  places  he  fports  a  little  with  bis  fubjed  ;  forgetting,  that 
*<  the  importance  of  it  required  more  gravity.  His  hero 
^^  has  it  in  his  power  to  furprife  Darius  in  the  Hi^ht,  and 
*'  by  that  means  to  conceal  his  weaknefs  from  him ;  which 
^'  would  certainly  have  been  politick  and  wife,  fince  Dari- 
'^  us  had  double  the  number  of  men.  But  this  great  man^ 
*^  lefs  folicitous  for  getting  a  vi<£lory  than  exciting  an  ad- 
*^  miration  of  his  valour,  muft  needs  attack  the  king  of 
*^  Perfia  in  the  broad  day ;  chuiing  rather  to  die  with  ho« 
^<  nour,  than  to  conquer  by  furprife.  His  hiftorian  in  theftt 
^^  cafes  doeQ  him  great  honour,  no  doubt :  but  does  not  all 
^'  this  honour  want  a  little  probability  i  docs  he  not  make 
^^  his  hero  more  ra(h  than  wife  ?  and  more  adventurous  than 
*^  ambitious  ?  to  be  fure  he  thought  diofe  fentiments  mora 
*^  noble  f  but  then  he  has  flrained  them  too  far,  and  given 
^'  us  reafon  to  dpubt,  whether  he  has  left  us  a  romance  ofi 
*^  an  hiftory/'  This  hiftorian  however  deferves  to  be  com-i  Rapln  fw 
mended  for  bis  fincerity;  for  be  fpeaks  the  good  and  the  l'^>Ao*'«» 
bad  of  his  hero,  without  the  leaft  prepofleflion  of  his  me*  ^^* 
rit.  If  any  fault  is  to  be  found  with  his  hiftory,  it  is  fof 
being  too  pplite :  neverthelefs  he  has  excelled  in  a  pleafant 
and  natural  way  of  defcribing  the  manners  of  men.    • 

There  is  a  iuigular  anecdote,  idating  to  Quintus  Curti^^ 
us,  preferved  of  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples,  which  I  will  juft 
mention.  This  prince  labouring  under  an  indifpofition  at 
Capua,  from  which  none  of  his  {£vficians  could  relieve  him^ 
every  one  ftroye  to  bring  him  fucn  things,  as  they  thought 
would  divert  him  befl.  Antonius  Panormita  made  choice  of 
books,  and  amongft  the  reft  of  the  hiftory  of  Alexander  the 
great  by  Quintus  Curtius.  To  this  the  prince  liflened  very 
attentivel}^,  and  was  fo  extremely  pleafed  with  it,  that  he 
almoft  entirely  recovered  the  very  nrft  day  it  was  read  to  him* 
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Upon  wfaidi  occafion  he  could  not  help  raltjrlf^  his  phjA* 
dans,  and  telling  them,  that  whatever  the^  migBt  think  ct 
their  Hippocrates  and  their  Avicenna,  Quintus  Cuitius  wa[S 
worth  a  tboufiuid  of  them. 

C  U  S  A  (Nicolas  De}«  a  cardinal,  fo  called  from  Cu-^ 
la,  the  place  of  his  birth*  His  parents  were  mean  and  poor^ 
and  it  was  his  own  perfonal  merit,  which  raifed  him  to  the 
height  of  dignity  he  afterwards  attained.  He  was  a  man  of 
extraordinary  parts  and  learning,  particularly  famous  for  hi^ 
vaft  knowledge  in  law  and  divinity,  and  withal  a  |reat  na* 
tural  philofopher  and  geometrician.  Pope  Nicolas  V .  mad^ 
him  a  cardinal  by  the  title  of  St«  Peter  ad  vincula  in  1448, 
and  two  years  after  bifhop  of  Brixia.  In  145 1,  he  wa5 
lent  legate  into  Germany  to  preach  the  croifade,  tha€ 
is  to  found  the  trumpet  to  an  holy  war^  but  not  fuc-* 
ceeding  in  this  attempt,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  re- 
forming fome  monafleries  which  he  vifttedy  and  of  efbi* 
blifhing  fome  new  orders  relating  to  tcciefiaftical  difcipline« 
He  returned  to  Rome  under  Calixtus  III.  and  afterwards 
'  was  made  governor  of  Rome  by  Pius  11.  during  his  ab- 
fence  at  Mantua  \  where  he  was  chief  concertor  and  ma- 
nager of  the  war  againfl  the  Turks.  He  died  at  Todi,  a 
aty  of  Umbriat  in  1464,  aged  63.  years.  His, body  was  in- 
tened  at  Rome ;  but  his  heart,  it  is  faid,  was  carried  to  a 
church  belonging  to  the  hofpital  of  St.  Nicolas,  which  h^ 
had  founded  near.Cufa,  and  where  he  ereded  ^  mofl  noble 
and  ample  library  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  He  lefi 
many  excellent  works  behind  him,  which  were  colloEted  and 
primed  in  three  volumes  at  Bafd  in  1565*  The  firft  volume 
contains  all  his  metaphyfical  traAs,  in  which  he  is  very  ab- 
ftrufe  and  profound;  the  fecond,  his  controverfial  pieccsi 
and  others  which  relate  to  the  difcipHne  of  the  church :  the 
thirdy  his  I  mathematical,  geographical,  and  aftronomical 
works.  It  is  faid  of  Cufa,  that  before  he  was  made  a  car-* 
dinaly  he  had  taken  the  freedom  to  reprehend  fome  errors 
and  mifdeameanors  in  the  pope :  and  there  are  fome  inftanceS 
in  hi|  works,  where  he  has  made  no  fcruple  to  AeteSt  2sA 
cxpofe  the  lyin^  fophiflries  and  falfe  traditions  of  his  church. 
For  inflance,  m  his  piece  intitled  Catholick  concord,  he 
has,  acknowledged  the  vanity  and  groundlefTnefs  of  that 
&mous  donation  of  Conftantine  the  great  to  Sylvefler 
bifhop  of  Rome ;  which  only  fhews  however,  how  careleis 
men  naturally  grow  of  fupporting  their  pretenfions  by  tea- 
kiXy  when  they  find  themfelves  able  to  carry  them  by  dint 
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UP  power.  We  muft  not  forect  to  take  particular  notice  of 
One  performance  of  cardinal  Cufa's^  and  that  is,  his  Cribra- 
tio  alcorani;  The  Turks  had  taken  Conftantiiiof^Ie  about 
the  year  1^54^  which  feems  to  have  given  oCcafion  to  hid 
Writing  this  book ;  by  way  of  antidote,  as  he  propofed  it^ 
to  that  falfe  religion^  which  was  now  in  fo  fair  a  way  of 
Spreading  itfelJF  thrpugh  the  weftefn  parts  of  the  world.  For 
It  appears  by  the  dechcatioh,  that  this  book  was  not  written 
;ill  after  the  lofs  of  that  city :  it  being  infcribed  to  pope 
Pius  II.  who  did  not  enter  on  the  papacy,  till  the  Turks 
had  been  about  three  years  in  pofTeffibn  of  it;  It  is  a  very 
learned  and  excellent  performance; 

CYPRJANUS   (Thascius  Cjecilius),  a  principal 
father  of  the  chriiHan  churchy  was  born  at  Carthage  in  Afri*- 
csLj  at  the  latter  end  of  the  fecond  or  the  beginning  of  th^ 
third  century.  We  know  hothing  more  of  his  parents,  than  Cite,OBplni 
that  they  were  heathens;  and  he  himfelf  continued  fuch  till  ^^^cy 
the  lafl  twelve  years  of  ^is  life.     He  applied  himfelf  eafly  t6  phaniad^ 
the  liudy  of  oratory ;  and  fome  of  the  ancients,  Ladlahtius  prefiit«i  to 
in  particular,  inform  us,  that  he  taught  rhetoric  at  Carthage  ^^^^^JqI, 
with  the  higheft  applaufe*     Tertulhan  was  his  mailer ;  and  prian*i 
Cyprian  was  fo  fond  of  reading  him,  that,  as  St.  Jerome  tells  Wofki. 
us,  there  never  went  a  day,  but  he  ufed  to  fay  to  his  amanuenfis,J^^- *•?•*;** 
**  Da  magiftrum,  give  me  my  mafter".    However  Cyprian  fai^,it^i 
fer  excelled  Tertullian  as  a  writer.    Tertullian's  flile  was 
exceedingly  harfh  and  crabbed.   Cyprian's  on  the  contrary, 
clear  ana  intelligible.     La£bntius,  in  the  place  juft  now  re- 
ferred to,  has  given  him  the  following  character ;  and  to  fay 
the  truth,  we  think  he  deferves  it.     ^  He  was,  fays  he^ 
'**  eafy,  copious,  fweet,  and,  which  is  the  greateft  Quality 
*^  in  a  writer,  perfpicuous ;  (b  that  one  cannot  well  difcerri 
*'  whether  he  was  more  happy  in  explaining,  more  (kilful 
^^  in  stdorningf  o^  more  powerful  in  perfuading/'    It  Is  cer- 
tain in  the  mean  time^  that  the  eloquence  of  both  Tertulliail 
and  Cyprian  was  figurative,  high-flown,  and  declainatoryi 
which  makes  very  trite  and  common  things  pals  upon  us  at  lint 
for  things  of  unuftial  importance.  But  it  was  tlie  eloquence  of 
the  times,  and  perhaps  of  the  climate :  for  the  Africans  feeni 
to  have  podelledmore  of  this  warmth  of  imagination,  ^nd  to 
have  dealt  more  in  this  falfe  ibrt  of  oratory.  Which  is  the  re« 
fult  o^  it,  than  any  nation  whatfoever^ 

Cyprian^s  converiion  to  the  religidn  of  Chrift  is  fixed  by 
Peanon  to  the  year  246 1  and  was  at  Carthage,  where*  ai 
St.  Jerome  obfcnret,  he  had  often  employed  bit  rhetorick  iil 
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the  defence  of  paganifm.  It  was  brought  about'  by  oot 
Caecilius,  a  prieft  of  the  church  of  Carthage,  whofc  natpc 
Cyprian  afterwarids  took ;  and  between  whom  there  ever  af- 
ter fubfiftcd  fo  clofe  a  friendfhip,  that  Caecilius  at  his  death 
committed  to  Cyprian  the  care  of  his  family.  Cyprian  was 
alfo  a  married  man  himfelf  j  but  as  foon  as  he  was  converted 
to  the  faith,  he  refolved  upon  a  ftate  of  continence,  which 
was  thought  a  high  degree  of  piety,  as  being  as  yet  not  be- 
come general.  This  we  learn,  as  we  do  many  other  parti- 
culars from  his  deacon  Pontius,  who  has  left  us  memoirs  of 
his  life,  which  are  prefixed  before  his  works.  Being  now  a 
chriftian,  he  was  to  give  the  ufual  proof  of  the  nncerity 
of  his  converfion ;  and  that  was  by  writing  againft  pa- 
ganifm, and  in  defence  of  chriftianity.  Wjth  this  view  he 
compofed  his  piece  De  gratia  Dei,  or  Concerning  the  grace, 
of  God,  which  he  addrefled  to  Donatus.  It  is  a  work  of 
the  fame  nature  with  the  apologetick  of  Tertullian,  and  the 
Oftavius  of  Minutius  Felix;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  Cy- 
prian has  not  only  infifted  upon  the  fame  arguments  with 
thofe  writers,  but  frequently  tranfcribed  their  words,  thofe 
pf  Minutius  Felix  elpeciallj^  In  the  vear  247,  the  year 
after  his  converfion,  he  compofed  another  piece  upon  the 
fubjeft,  intitled,  De  idolorum  vanitate,  or.  Upon  the  vani- 
ty of  idols ;  in  which  he  has  taken  the  fame  liberties  with 
Tertullian  and  Minutius  Felix.  His  Oxford  editor  bifhop 
Fell,  endeavours  to  excufe  him  from  the  charge  of  plagi- 
arifm  upon  this  occafion,  bec?aufe,  fays  he,  having  the  fame 
points  to  treat,  as  all  the  apolog{fts  had  before,  namely  the 
truth  and  excellency  of  chriflianit)*,  and  the  faKhood  and 
yanity  of  heathenifm,  he  could  not  well  avoid  making  ufc 
of  the  fame  topicks. 

Cyprian's  behaviour,  both  before  and  after  his  baptifin 
was  fo  highly  pleafing  to  the  bifliop  of  Carthage,  that 
he  ordained  him  prieft  a  few  months  after;  It  was  rather 
irregular  to  ordain  a  man,  thus  in  his  ver}'^  noviciate  ;  but 
Cyprian  was  fo  extraordinaiy  a  perfon,  and  thought  capa- 
ble of  doing  fuch  fmgular  fervice  to  the  church,  that  it 
plight  feem  allowable  in  his  cafe  to  difpenfc  a  little  with  the 
|brm  and  difcipline  of  it.  For  befides  his  known  talents  as 
a  (ecular  man,  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation  of  fan^tv 
fince  his  '  converfion j  having  not  only  feparated  htmlelf 
from  bis  wife,  as  we  have  obferved  before,  which  in  thofe 
^<iys  was  thought  ah,  extraordinary  k£l  of  piety,  but  alio 
ppiifigned  oVer  aJl  his  goods  to  the  poor,  and  given  himfeK*, 
^p  intifely  to  fh^  things  of  God.  It  was  CA  this  accoonty  no 
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Uouht,  tooi^  that  when  the  bifhop  of  Carthage  died  the  year 
kfter,  that  is>  in  the  year  248,  none  was  judged  (b  proper  t6 
JTucceed  him  as  Cyprian.  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  rontius  telh  us, 
was  extremely  againft  itj  and  kept  out  of  the  way,  on  pur- 
pbfe  to  avoid  the  being  chofe  j  but  the  people  infifted  upon  it, 
and  he  was  forced  to  comply.  The  qujet  and  repofe,  which 
the  chriftians  had  enjoyed  for  the  laft  forty  years,  had^  ft 
feems,  greatly  corrupted  their  m%xs!Atf% ;  and  therefore  Cyi- 
prian's  nrft  care,  after  his  advancement  to  the  bifhoprick, 
was  to  corredl  diforders-  and  reform.  abufes«  Luxury  was  pre- 
valent among  them  j  and  many  of  their  women  were  not  (b 
ftvA  a^  they  fhould  be^  tfpecialiy  in  the  article  of  drefs. 
Tbfe  occafiohed  him  to  draw  up  his  piece,  De  habim  virgi- 
num  j  or/  Conccrmng  the  drefs  of  young  women  >  in  which^ 
beficfes  what  he  fa)'8  on  that  particular  head^  he  inculcates 
manylcflbns' of  modefty  and  fobriety. 

In -the  year  249,  the  emperor  Decius  began  to  iflue  out 
very  fevere ,  edids  againft  the  chriiHans,  which  particularly 
affeded  thbfe  upon  the  coa4s  of  Africa  j  ^nd  in  the  begin- 
ning of  256,  the  heathens  in  the  circus  and  amphitheatre  at 
Carthage,  lottdly  infifted  upon  Cyprian's  being  thrown  to  the 
lionis :  a  common  method,   as  is  well  known,  of  deftroying     « 
the  primitive  chriftians.     Cyprian  upon  this  withdrew  m>m 
his  church  at  Carthage,  and  fled  into  retirement,  to  avoid 
the  fury  of  the  pcrfecution :  which  ftep,  how  juftifiable  foevcr 
in  itfelf,  gave  great  fcand&l,  and  feems  to  have  been  confi- 
dered  by  the  clergy  of  Rome,  in  a  publick  letter  written 
upon  the  fiibjeS  of  it  to  the  clergy  of  Carthage,  as  a  d©- 
iertion  dl  his  poft  and  paftoral  duty.     It  is- no  wonder  there^  Cypritoi 
fore  "ifo 'find  Cyprian  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  apologift  Pontius,  ^pi^-ii. 
the  writer  of  his  Kfe,  fo  foHicitous  to  excufe  it ;  which  they 
both  endeavour  to  do  by  aflirming,  that  **  h«  was  commanded 
•^  to  retire  by  a  fpecial  revelation  from  heaven,  and  that  his 
*^  flight  was-  not  the'eflFeAof  any  other  fear  but  that  of  of- 
•*  fending  God/*    It  is  remarkable,  that  this  father  was  a  Epift.  j,; 
gneat  pretender  to  vifions.     For  inftance;  in  a  letter  to  Ca-  y\t^  per 
cilius,  he  declares,*'  thathehad  received  a  divine  admonition,  **^"^' 
**  to  mix  water  with  wine  in  the  facrament  of  the  eucharift^ 
••  in  order  to  render  it  eflTedhial."   In  another  to  the  clergyj  Epift.  ]xiii« 
concerning  certain  pridfts,  who  had  rcftored  fome  lapfed  chri- 
ftians too  baftily  to  the  communion  of  the  church,  he  threat- 
ens them  to  execute^  **  what  he  was  ordered  to  do  againft 
**  them,  inavifion,  if  they  did  notrefift.'*    He  makes  th^Epift.  ix, 
fame  threat  to  one  Pupianus,  who  had  Q>ok«n  ill  of  biai> 
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Cpift.izix.  and  withdrawn  himfelf  from  his  communion.  In  a  lettef 
likewife  to  the  clergy  and  the  people^  he  tells  them,  ^^  hov^ 
Epift.xxxv.  <*  he  had  been  admoni(hed  and  direfted  by  God  to  ordaia 
pifl*.  iy*  one  Numidicus  a  prieft."  The  learned  Mr.  Dodwell  has,  in 
hisDiflertationesCyprianicx,  made  a  large  colle£lion  of  d&cfe 
vifions  of  Cyprian,  wi^ich  he  treats  with  great  reverence  9 
nay  he  goes  io  tir  as  to  orpnouiice  all  thofe  to  be  atheifis, 
who  (hSl  prefume  to  queftion  the  truih  of  them.  Mr.  Dod- 
well was  certainly  a  very  learned]^  but  he  ^as  too  a  very 
credulous  man.  Many  believe  the  exiilence  of  a  God,  ay, 
and  the  truth  of  the  chriftiaii  rdigiofi  too,  ik^o  have  no  grot 
ifaith  in  the  vifions  of  Cyprian :  who  have,  we  may  (ay,  no 
£iith  at  all  in  them,  but  take  them  to  have  been,  whatdie^ 
certainly  were,  either  the  delufioris  of  a  diijbempered  inugi? 
nation,  or,  as  is  mor^  probable,  fictions  of  his  own,  con? 
trived  for  fuch  purpofes,  as  he  thought  fufficient  to  jufii^ 
the  fraud. 

As  foon  as  Cyprian  had  withdr^w^  hjmfelf,  he  was  prpr 
fcribed  by  name,  and  his  goods  confifcated.  He  lay  conz 
cealed,  but  not  inat^ive ;  for  he  continued  to  write  from 
time  to  time  to  the  clergy  an^  to  the  laity  fuch  letters,  as 
their  unhappy  fituation  and  occailons  required.  He  exhortr 
od  the  clergy  to  take  care  of  the  difcipline  of  the  church,  of 
the  poor,  and  efpeciallyof  thpfe,  who  fufFered  for  the  gofr 
pel :  and  he  gave  them  particular  dire&ions  upon  each  qf 
thefe  heads.  He  exhorted  the  people  to  be  of  good  courage, 
to  ftand  faft  in  the  faith,  and  to  perieyere  againft  all  the  ter 
rots  of  perfecution  even  unto  death  ^  afluring  them,  that  the 
%  eor.  W,  prefent  '^  aiHidiooSt  which  were  but  for  a  monient,  would 
f  7*  '  <<  work  for  them  a  %  more  exceeding  and  e^mij  weight  of 
**  glpry."  When  tl^e  pe^ecution  was  over,  as  it  was  mthc 
year  251  or  252,  Cyprian  returned  to  Carthan,  and  ap^ 
peared  again  at  the  head  of  his  clergy.  He  had  now  much 
bufinefs  upon  his  hands,  which  was  occaftoned  in  his  ab- 
fence,  partly  by  the  perfecution,  and  the  diforders  attending 
it,  and  partly  by  divifions  which  had  arifen  among  the  chri- 
ftians.  The  firil  thing  that  prefented  itfelf  was  the  cafe  of 
the  lapfi,  or  thofe  unhappy  members  of  the  church,  who 
had  not  been  able  to  ftand  the  fiery  trial  of  perfecution,  bi|t 
}iad  been  drawn  by  the  terrors  of  it  to  renounce  Chrift,  aad 
Sacrifice  to  idols :  and  for  the  fettling  of  this,  he  inuned^ 
ately  called  a  council  at  Carthage.  The  year  after,  be 
^led  another  council  to  fit  upon  the  baptiim  of  infants; 
.  and  in  255,  a  third  to  debate  concerning  baptifm  received 
*' •-' "   "' -      •  frwn 
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from  heredcks,  which  was  there  determined  to  be  void  and 
pf  no  eSeA.  All  thefe  points  had  produced  great  difputes 
find  difturbai^ces }  and  as  to  the  laft,  namdy,  heretical 
baptifm,  it  was  fp  far  from  being  fixed  at  Carthage  to  the 
fatisfa£tion  of  the  church,  that  Stephpn  the  bi£bop  of  Rome, 
^d  a  great  ^art  of  the  chriftian  world,  afterwards  oppofed 
it  with  the  greateft  violei>ce« 

Thefe  diviiions  and  tumults  ampng  the  cbriftians  raifed 
a  fecond  perfecution  ^ainft  theip,  in  the  year  257^  under 
the  en^peror  Valerian.    Stephen,  bi(hop  of  Rome,  was  put 
to  death,  and  Cyprian  was  fummoned  to  appear  before  Afpa- 
fius,  the  proconful  of  Africa;   by  whom,  after  he  had  con- 
fefled  himfelf  ^   chriftian,  and  refufed  to  facriiice  to  idols, 
\ie  was  condemned  to  be  baniihed.    He  was  fent,  upon  the 
24th  of  September,  to  Curebes,  a  maritime  town  of  Zeu- 
gitania ;   and  here,  if  you  will  believe   Pontius,  he  had  a 
Yiftoi^,  admonifhins  him  of  his  death,  which  was  to  happen 
the  year  ^fter.     Wi\en  he  had  continued  in  this  defert,  for 
fuch  it  was,  eleven  months,  and  without  having  fuffered  a 
forfeiture  of  his  goods,  Galerus  Maximus,  a  new  procon- 
ful, who  had  fucceeded  Afpafius,  recalled  him  from  his  exile, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  publick  at  Carthage ;  neverthelefs, 
Galerus  being  retired  to  Utica,    and  Cyprian  having  inti- ' 
matioi^s  that  he  was  to  be  carried   thither,  the  latter  ab- 
fcondedn  aqd,  when  foldiers  were  fent  to  apprehend  him,, 
was  not  to  be  found.     Cyprian  excufes  this  conduct  in  a 
letter,  by  faying,  that  **  a  was  not  the  fear  of  death,  which 
^'  niade  l^it^  conceal  l^imfelf,  but  that  he  thought  it  became 
f^  a  bifhop  to  die  \ipon  the  fpot,  and  in  fight  of  that  flock, 
?*  over  which  he  prefided."     Accordingly,  when  the  pro-  Epift,  ha 
(^onful   returned   to  Carthage,  Cyprian  came    forth,   and 
prefcnted  hinifelf  to    tl^e  guard?,    who  yftrc  commiffioned 
^id  ready  to   fcize   him,     fie  was  carried  to  the  proconr 
ful,  who  ordered  him  tq  Ije  brought  again  on  the  mor- 
row.    Cyprian  being  introduced,  toe  procopful  afkefi  him, 
"  whether  he  was  Thafcius  Cyprjan  ?'*  To  which  Cyprian 
anfwered,  '*  I  am,  Procons.  Have  yo^  pre(ided  over  thefe 
f*  facrilegious   perfons?  Cyprian,  yes.    P.  the   moft  holy 
♦'  emperors  have   con^manded  you  to  facrifice.     C.  I  will 
^*  not   do  It.    P,  Cqnflder   upon   it.     C.  Execute    your 
•*  orjers  j  for  I  need  not  connder  upon  a  thing  fo  juft." 
Then  tl^e  proconful,  after  conferring  a  little  with  his  coun- 
fellors,  delivered  himielf  in  the  following   terms:  '^  Yqu 
^  have  lived  long  in   this  facrilegious  way ;  you  have  en- 

*        •  ^'  gaged 


^*  gaged  many  perfons  ia  a  deteftable  conrplrsicy ;  jo\f  have 

**  declared  war  with  the  God*  of  the  Komans,  and  witS 

«•  their  moft  facred  laws  ;  nor  have  the  nioft  holy  and  pioui 

**  emperors^  QaHintis  and  Valerian^  been  able  to  rdcall  yod 

**  to  the  relijrion  6f  tHeir  anceftors.  *  Wherefore,    being 

^<  convifiod  of  being  the  ^rand  promoter  and  leader  of  the 

•*  greateft  crimes,  you  ftail  he  made  ah  example  to  thofe^ 

**  whom  YOU  have,  feduced  into  a  confederacy  with    you, 

•*  and  fhah  fatisfy  the  law  by  yoiir  death."     when  he  had 

faid  this,  he  pronounced  upon  him  a  fenfence,   conceived 

in  thefe  terms:  *««We  will,  and  it  is  our  pleafure,  that 

**  Thafcius  Cyprianus  be  beheaded  ;**  to  which  the  martyr 

SceS.Cf-   anfwered,  *<  Ciod  be  praifed."    He  was  then  led  away  to 

prUni'paffio  the  place  of  executiqil,  where  he'  differed  with  great  mm- 

ttVet.Cod.nefs  and  conftancy  ;  after  he  had  beert  bifliop  of  Carthage 

eaa^of*Pon!  ^^'^  years^  and  a.chriftian  not  more  than  twelve*     He  died 

tini'i  lifeof^P^n  the'i4th  of  September  in  the  year  458. 

himinFfU*t     The  works  of  this  father  and  confefflbr  have  beeti  very 

edition  of     ^f^^j^  printed.     The  firft  edition  of  any  note  was  that  of 

"   '    Rigaltius,  printed  at  Paris  in  1648;  afterwards  in  1666, 

with  very  great  additions.     This  edition  of  RIgaltius  was 

confideraWy  improved  by  Fell,  bifhop  of  Oxford  j  at  which 

place  it  was  handfbmely  printed  in  1682,  with  the  Annales 

Cyprianici  of  Pearfon,  bifhop  of  Chefter,  prefixed.     Feir$ 

edition  was  reprinted  atAmfterdam  in  1700;  after  which 

a  Benedi^ine  monk  pubHfhed  another  edition  of  this  father 

at  Paris  in  the  year  1727.     The  works  of  Cyprian,    have 

been  tranflated'into  En^ilh  by  df.  Marlhall  j  tor  this  reafon 

chiefly,  that,  of  all  the  fathers  none   are  capable  of  being 

made  fuch  good  ufe  of,  in  fupporting  the  dodrines  and  dif-« 

ciplinc  of  our  church,  as  he. 

•  »  ,  I  , 

4 

CYRANO  (Berg'ekacJ  a   French  author  of  a  very 
particular  charafter,  was  bom   in  Gafcony  about  the  year 
Umtt'ifScc,  1620.     His  father,  who  was  a  gentleman,  placed  him  at 
»  firft  under  a  prieft  In  the  neighbourhood,  who  took  board- 

ers to  inftrudi  fh^m ;  but  Cyrano,  who  from  his  very  in^ 
fancy  had  an  averfidn  to  thole  fervile  wits,  that  apply  tncm- 
fclves  to  trffles  as  to  the  moft  elTential  points,  made  but 
little  progrefs  under*  fuch  a  mafter.  His  father  therefbip 
removed  him,  and  fent  him  to,Pari$.  where  he  left  him 
to  his  own  condod  without  confUJermg  his  tender  agje* 
This  liberty  of  doing  what  he  liked"  beft  put  Cyrano  upon 
a  very  dangerous  defign,  -^hil^  a  friend  of  hi$  difluadql 
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|iiin  from  it,  advifing  him  <6  turn  cadet  in  dfe  reglmcnfof 
guards,  "Where  aH  the  young  Frendi  gentkmen  fervc  their 
stpprenficefhip  in  the  art  military.  He  was  but  nineteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  entered  this  tdttiipany ;  and  here  his 
natural  courage,  and  readinefs  to  ferve  his  friends,  foon 
made  him  known  by  the  frequent  dtie!s  he  was  engaged  in, 
m  the  quality  of  a  fecond.  The  courage  he  (hewed  upqji 
ihefc  occafions,  and  fome  other  defper^te  adions  in  which 
he  diftinguifhed  himfdf,  got  him  the  name  of  the  Intrepid, 
which  he  retained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  fhot 
through  the  body  at  the  fiegc  of  Mouaon,  and  run  through 
the  neck  at  the  fiegc  of  Arras,  in  Ac  year  1640.  Tht 
hardihips  he  fufFered  at  thefe  two  lieges,  the  little  hopes 
he  had  of  preferment,  and  in  {hort,«^he  great  love  he  had 
for  letters,  made  him  renounce  the  trade  of  war,  and  ap- 
ply himfelf  altogether  to  the  exercife  of  wit.  He  had  in- 
deed never  ne^efted  literature,  but  had  often  withdrawn 
himfelf,  amidft  the  diffipations  of  a  foldier's  life,  to  read  and 
to  writei  He  compofed  many  works,  in  which  he  fhewed 
great  fire  and, a  moft  lively  imagination.  The  marefchal  of 
OaiHon,  who  loved  men  of  wit  and  courage,  becaufe  he 
had  both  the  one  and  the  other  himfelf,  would  have  Cyrano 
with  him ;  but  he,  being  an  idolatet  of  liberty,  looked 
Upon  this  advantage  as  a  coiiftralnt,  that  would  never  a« 

fjree  with  him,  and  therefore  refufed  It.  Neverfhelefs  at 
ength,  to  comply  with  his  friends,  who  prefled  him  to 
procure  a  pati'on  at  cburt,  he  overcame  this  great  paffioa 
for  liberty,  and  placed  himfdf  with  the  duke  of  Arpajoa 
in  the  year  1653.  To  this  duke  he  dedicated  his  works 
the  fame  year,  for  he  had  publiflied  none  before  j  and  they 
confifted  of  fomc  letter^  written  in  his  youth,  with  a  tra- 
gedy, intitled,  The  death  of  Agrippina  widow  of  Ger* 
tnanicus.  He  afteiwurds  printed  a  comedy,  called  7Tl# 
pedant,  or  mere  fcholar  ridiculed :  but  -  his  other  works 
were  not  printed  till  after  his  death,  Hi»  comick  hiftory 
of  the  ftates  and  empires  of  the  moon  was  printed  in  the 
year  1656.  His  comick  hiftory  of  the  ftates  and  empires 
m  the  fun,  feveral  letters  and  dialogTiesj  and  a  fragment  of 
phyficks,  were  all  coUcdted  and  pubhflied  afterwards  in  a  vo-« 
liime.  His  comick  hiftories  and  fragments  (hew,  that  he  was 
well  acquainted  with  Des  Cartes's  philofophy.  He  died  in 
1655,  aged  only  3c  years:  and  his'  death  was  occafioned 
by  a  blow  upon  his  head,  wkich  he  nrfuckiiy  rc?eeived 
from  the  fall' of  a  piect  df  wood  fire  or  fix  months  beforev 
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Thceirlof  Qrrem  inhisRemaricftoiithelifeaffdwritiii^ 
of  dr.  Swift,  has  taken  occafion  to  fpea]c  of  this  author  in 
the  foUdwino;  manner*  <^  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  is  a  French 
^  author  ofa  fingular  character,  who  had  a  very  peculiar 
^<  turn  of  wit  and  humour^  in  many  refpe£b  i:efembling 
^'  that  of  Swift.  He  wanted  the  advantages  of  learnine 
<<  and  a  regular  education  :  his  imagination  n^as  lefs  mianira 
**  and  corred,  but  more  ameably  extravagant.  He  has 
*'  introduced  into  his  philoiophical  romance  the  fyftem  of 
^  Des  Cartes,  which  was  then  much  admired,  intermixe4 
**  with  feveral  fine  ftrokes  of  juft  fatire  on  the  wild  and 
*'  immechanical  enquiries  of  the  philofophers  and  aftrono-^ 
>^  mers  of  that  age:  and  in  many -parts  he  has  evidently 

^laS.tdit.  ^^  dirededthe  plan,  which  the   dean  of  St.  Patrick's  hat 

4A«w-      «<  purfued." 

CYRILL,  of  Jerufalem^  wsU  ordained  a  pneft  of  thai 
<;hurch  by  Maximus  bifhop  of  Jerufalem ;   and  after    his 
death,   wnich  happened  about  die  year  350,  became  his 
fucceflbr  in  that  fee,  through  the  intereft  of  Acacius  biihopf 
of  Csefarea,  and  the  bifhops  of  his  party.     This  made  the 
orthodoxy  of  Cyrill  highly  fufpeded,  becaufe  Acacius  was 
an  Arian ;  and  St.  Jerom  abufes  Cyrill,  as  if  he  was  one 
Hkfoa.       too  :  But  though  Theodoret  afTures  us,  diat  he  was  a  found 
Chron.  tp.   believer  and  moft  ftrenuous  defender  of  the  very  dodrine 
349*  of  the  apoftles.    Be  that  as  it  will,  his  connexions  with 

L  a^ciia^i  Acacius  were  prefently  broken  by  a  violent  content,  which 
*  arofe  between  them  about  the  prerogatives  of  their  re* 
fpe^ve  fees.  The  council  of  Nice  nad  decreed  to  the 
biihop  of  Jerufalem  the  honour  of  precedency  amongft  the 
biihops  of  his  province,  without  concemine  itfelf  at  all 
with  the  right  of  the  church  of  Csfarea,  which  was  me- 
tropolitan to  that  of  Jerufalem.  This  made  Maximus,  and 
after  him  Cyrill,  who  were  biihops  of  Jerufalem,  to  in- 
lift  upon  certain  rights  about  confecrating  bifhops,  and  af- 
fembling  councils,  which  Acacius  coniidered  as  an  encroach-' 
ment  upon  the  jurifdiiSbions  of  his  province.  Hence  a  quar- 
rel enfued,  and  Acacius  calling  a  fynod,  contrived  to  have 
Cyrill  depofed,  imder  the  pretence  of  a  very  great  fin  he 
had  committed  in  the  time  of  a  late  famine  y  and  that  was, 
expoiing  to  fale  the  treafures  of  the  church,  and  applying 
the  money  to  the  fupport  of.  the  poor.  This  however 
;might  poffibly  have  been  pafled  over,  as  an  offence  of  at 
leaft  a  pardonable  natures  but  £ouc  one  dxciu&fiance  that 

vnluckily 
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■nlocklly  attended  it;  whidi  was,  that  amongft  tbefe  ti«a*. 

Aires  ^at  were  fold,  there  wa9  a  rich  .embroidered  it>be^, 
which  had  been  prefented  to  the  charch.  bjr'Conftantfne, 
the  great ;  and  this  fame  robe  was  ^erwards  feen  to  bave^ 
been  worn  by  a  common  afbrefi  upon  the  ftage*  This 
as  foon  as  it  was  known,  made  the  ears  of  all  good, 
people  to  tingle,  and  was  indeed  a  moft  horrible  profit-, 
nation  of  that  facred  vefiment. 

•      •  • 

Cyrill  in  the  mean  time,  encouraged  by  the  empemr 
Conftantius  himfelf,  appealed  from  the  fentence  of  depo* 
fition,  -  which  Acacius  and  his  council  had  pailed  upon 
him,  to  the  higher  tribunal  of  a  more  numerous  council : 
neverthelefs  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Tarius,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  oylvanus  the  bifhop  of  that  place^ 
and  fuiFered  to  celebrate  the  holy  myfteries,  and  to  preach 
in  his  diocefe  In  359,  he  appeared  at  the  council  of 
Selucia,  where  he  was  treated  as  a  lawful  biihop,  and  had 
the  rank  of  precedency  given  him  by  feveral  bifhops, 
though  Acacius  did  all  ne  could  to  hinder  it :  which  pro« 
vokea  Acacius  to  depofe  him  a  fecond  time.  Under  Ju-* 
lian  he  was  reftored  to  his  fee  of  Jerulalem,  and  is  laid 
to  have  ridiculed  very  highly  the  attempts  that  were 
made  in  that  reign  to  rebuild  the  temple.  Laftly  un- 
der Theodoflus,  we  find  him  firmly  eftabliihed  in  his  old 
honours  and  dignities,  in  which  he  continued  unmo- 
lefled  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  the 
year  386. 

The  remains  of  this  father  are  not  voluminous;  but 
confifteth  only  of  three  and  twenty  catechefes,  and  a 
fingle  letter.  The  letter  is  indeed  a  remarkable  one,  as 
well  for  its  being  written  to  Conftantius,  as  for  the  fub- 
je£fc  it  is  written  upon  :  for  it  gives  an  account  of  that 
wonderful  fign  of  the  crofs,  which  appeared  in  the  hea- 
vens at  Jerufalem,  in  the  reign  of  thb  emperor.  ^*  This 
^'  blefied  crofs,  fays  Cyrill,  mone  forth  at  Jerufalem,  in 
**  the  days  of  Pentecoft.  It  was  the  greateft  and  moft 
<<  glorious  of  all  erodes ;  confifting  wholly  of  light,  and 
^<  reaching  from  the  moft  holy  mount  Golgotha  even  to 
*<  the  holy  mount  of  Olives.  It  was  not  feen  only  by 
*<  here  and  there  a  man,  but  manifeftly  (hewn  to  the 
^*  whole  city  at  once :  and  left  vou  Ihould  guefi  it  to 
^*  be  nothing  more  than  a  deluuon  of  the  imagination, 
**  it  was  held  out  to  us  for  many  hours  together,  exceed- 
**  ing  all  the  while  the  fuiv  in   the  force  of  its  luftre. 

Vol.  HI*  Q.q  "The 


^  Th€  chriAtans  ^ere  lb  (rightdidi  widr  ttds  lasmsig 
^  prodigy»  that  they  a!l  with  one  accord  ran  to  the 
^f  cburcn:  ani  tlie  heathetis  began  now  with  one  heart 
*^  and  voice  to  confefs  Jcfus  tb  be  the  Chrift,  the  only 
<t  fon  of  Oo4:  (Convinced  from  hence,  that  fiuth  cometn 
*f  not  wjth  the  enticing  words  of  man^s  wifdom,  but  in 
^  demoiiftratioii  of  the  fpirit,  and  of  power;  not  as  it  is 
^  preached  by  men  only,  but  as  manifefted  by  figns  zdA 
Cyrill.  cpW.  €€  ponders  from  heaven  by  God  himfelf." 

ad  Cooftan*  ^  « 

\  CYRILLj  of  Alexandria,  fucceedcd  his  uncle  TTieo- 
philgs  in  the  bifiioprick  of  that  place,  in  the  year  412. 
The  bilhops  of  Alexandria  had  long  acquired  great  autho- 
rity apd  power  in    that  city,  and  ufually  exercifed  their 
jurifili£tioh  very  rigoroufly.     Cyrill  was  not  of  a  temper  to 
fufitr  any  power  to  be  diminifhed  or  to  relax  in  his  hands; 
but  on  the  contrary,  as  we  fhall  fee,  took  every  opportu- 
ility  to  confirm   and  increafe  it.     He  was  no  iboner   ad- 
vanced to  tliis  fee,  than  he  drove  theNdvatians  out  of  the 
oity;  and)  as  Pupin  fays,  ftript  Theopemptus  their  biihop 
BiUioth.     pf  every  thing  he  had.     In  415   the  Jews  committed   fome 
Ecclef.  torn,  infult  or  other  upon  the  chriftians  of  Alexandria,  which  fo 
^'  inflamed  the  holy  zeal  of  Cyrill,  that  he  put  himfelf  at  the 

head  of  bis  people,  demolimed  the  fyna^gues  of  the  Jews, 
drove  them  all  out  of  the  city,  ana  fuftered  the  chriftians 
to  pillage  their  effefts.     This  adventure  of  Cvriirs  how- 
ever highly  difpleafed  Orcftes,   the  governor  or  the  town ; 
who  be^an  to  be  feniible,  that  the  bifhop's  authority  was 
grown  very  potent,   and  if  not  timely  fupprefled,    might 
poflibly  be  found  too  ftrong  fbr  that  of  the  magiftrate.  Upon 
which  a  kind  of  war  broke  out   between  Oreftes  and  the 
bifhop,    and  each  had   his  party.     The  inhabitants  were 
the»  wcliu^d  .tQ.be  fcditious;    many  tumults    were  raifed, 
and  fome  Butties' fought  in  the  very  ftreets  of  Alexandria. 
.'One  day,  whep  Oreftes  was  abroad  in  an  open  chariot,  he 
Touhd   himfelf  Inftantly  furrbunded    with  about  five  hun- 
^dred  monks,  who  had  left  their  monafterfes  to  revenge  the 
.quarrel  of  their  bjfhop.     Thev  purfued  him  fiercely,  wound- 
,cd  him  witl>,ftones,  and  had  certaihly' killed  him,   if  the 
j)eQple  Had  not  rc^Lfained  their  fury  till  his  guards  got  up 
tphls  relief.*    Ammonius   one  of  thefe  mOnks,  was  after- 
'y/ards  fcized  by  the  order  of  Oreftes,  and  being  put  upon 
.the  rack,   died  under  the  operation:  Cyrill  however,  to 
*  m^^ .  him  *  amends,  had  him  Immediately  canoAited,.  and 

took 


toc^artry  pdUick  opportiuiity  of  commending  his  zeal' and 
conflancy*  About  the  fame  time  there  was  at  Alexandria 
a  heatben  phibfaphefe,  named  Hypathia,  whoTe  fame  and 
chamAer  was  every  where  fo  celebrated^  that  people  came 
from  all  parts  to  fee  and  to  confult  her«  Oreftes  faw  her 
ioken^  whkh  made  the  chriftians  imagine^  that  it  was  Ihe, 
who  infpired  the  goremor  with  iucb  an  averiion  to  their 
btfhop.  This  fuipicion  wrought  fo  ftrongly  upoi)  ibme 
of  their  zealots,  diat  on  a  certain  day,  they  feized  upon 
Hypathia,  as  ihe  was  returning  home,  dragged  her  vio- 
lently through  the  ftreets,  and  caufed  the  mob  to  tear 
her  limb  from  limb.  Damafcius,  who  wrote  the  life 
•f  Ifidore  the  philofopher,  charges  Cyrill  himfelf  with 
being  the  contriver  of  this  horrid  murder :  but  Cave  fays, 
Aat  Damafcius  was  a  heathen,  and  deferves  no  credit 
in  this  cafe ;  for  that  the  well-known  probity  of  Cyrill  Hift.  l»itt- 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  thing  fo  "'*  ^'  '• 
atrocious.  l^f'i-jio. 

But  what  affords  the  moft  memorable  inftance  of  Cyrill's 
zeal  and  ardor  for  pure  chriftianity,  is  his  quarrel  with 
Neftorius  biihop  of  Conibmtinople.  Neflorius  had  urged 
in  fome  of  his  homilies,  that  the  virgin  Mary  ought  not 
to  be  called  the  mother  of  God  ;  and  thefe  homilies,  com- 
ing to  Egypt,  raifed  no  fmall  difturbance  among  the  monks 
there.  Cyrill  wrote  a  pafloral  letter  to  the  monks,  in  which 
he  maintained,  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  indeed  the  mo* 
ther  of  God,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  called  fo.  As 
foon  as  Neftorius  heard  of  this  letter,  he  openly  declared 
Cyrill  his  enemy,  and  refufed  to  have  any  farther  com- 
merce with  him.  Cyrill  upon  this  wrote  Neftorius  a  very 
civil  letter,  without  approving  his  dodbine;  which  Nefto- 
rius anfwered  as  civilly,  without  retradtine  it.  The  affair  was 
laid  at  length  before  Celeftine  bifhop  of  Rome;  after  which 
Cyrill,  fupported  by  Celeftine's  authority,  began  to  iflue 
forth  anathemas  againft  Neftorius  and  his  docSbine.  In 
ihort,  the  quarrel  rofe  to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  it  was  neceflary 
to  convene  a  general  council  at  Ephefus,  in  order  to  put 
an  end  to  it:  where  fome  bifhops  of  the  caft,  who  were 
afTembled  on  the  part  of  Neftorius,  gave  Cyrill  fo  warm 
an  opposition  that  they  got  him  deprived  of  his  bifhoprick^ 
and  thrown  into  prifon.  But  he  was  foon  fet  at  liberty 
and  reftored,  and  gained  a  compleat  victory  over  Neftorius, 
who  was  depofed  from  his  fee  of  Conftantinople  in  431. 
Cyril]  returned  to  Alexandria,  where  he  died  in  444.  This 
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bifhop  had  certainly  foi^ht  many  fights«  bat  wheditr 
or  no  they  woe  good  ones,  may  weiy  well  be  dUpated. 
He  feems  to  have  thought,  li)(e  his  name-fi^  in  the 
laft  article,  that  futh  was  not  to  be  propagMed  I7  the 
enticing  words  of  man's  wii^om,  but  by  power ;  though 
his  power  was  very  diiFerent  from  that  tfaete  alluded 
to.  His  works  are  vxduminous,  and  have  been  oftea 
printed. 


THt  END  OF  Tn^  THIRD  YQI.UME. 
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